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increased  by  another  shipnient  containing  some  remarkable  specimens.  Prices  ^ 
to  i  those  formerly  obtainod.  .\lso  a  new  tj-po  of  ihe  same  apecies  from  North- 
ern Italy.    Poretta  Cavernous  Quartz,  Aragonite. 

OTHER  NEW  ARRIVALS 

Crystals  of: — Pyroaurite,  Avalite,  Mouazite.  Xenotlme,  Cleveite  and  Thorite. 
Excellent  Herderites,  Bertrandite,  Limonite  after  Pyrite  in  good  groups. 
Striated  Garnets.    Delaware  Co.  (Pa.)  Amethysts. 

METEORITES 

Section  of  the  Sacramento  Mts.  (N.  M.)  Iron  for  sale.  Also  Canyon 
Diablo  Diamondiferous  Iron  at  lowest  prices. 

NATIVE  IRON  (TERRESTRIAL) 

Pieces  of  the  mass  brought  from  Greenland  and  described  by  Baron  Norden- 
akiold.  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  pound.  Every  mineral  collection  should  s?ioiv  ttrreS' 
trial  and  meteoric  iron. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  MINERALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Laboratory  Material.  Crystals.  Gems. 

Prices  on  application. 


Dr.  A.  E.  FOOTE, 

Warren  M.  Foote,  Manager. 

1317  ^e.ch:  street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Abt.  I. — On  the  Pressure  Coefficient  of  Mermry  JReaistanee/ 
hj  A.  dbFobbst  Falmeb,  Jb. 

DuRiNO  the  last  fiftj  years  many  physicists  have  inveeti- 

fixated  the  specific  resistance  of  mercury  and  its  variations  under 
Hifferr'nt  conditions,  yet  tli(^  only  determinations  of  the  pressure 
coeliicient,  previously  published,  are  those  of  Barns,*  who 
found  —  00003  by  subjecting  commercial  mercury  to  pressures 
up  to  400  atmospheres,  and  Lenz,t  who  found  —  '0002  for  pure 
mercDry  between  one  and  sixty  atmospheres.  The  discordance 
of  these  results  is  far  too  great  to  be  explained  by  impurities 
in  the  mercury  and  inWtes  further  study. 

The  long  range  of  (>re8sure  desired  for  the  present  investi> 
gation  was  easily  obtained  with  Professor  Barus's  Screw 
compressor."  This  instrument,  together  with  the  vertical 
piezometer  employed  in  my  work,  has  been  so  fully  described 
^IsewhereJ  that  only  a  cursory  mention  is  necessary  here.  The 
piezometer  proper  consists  of  a  cold  drawn  seamless  steel  tube, 
abovt  6*^  internal  and  13""°  external  diameter  and  60^  long, 
43onneeted  to  the  compressor  in  such  a  manner  that  very  per- 
fect electrical  insulation  exists  between  the  two  without  ren- 
dering the  joint  appreciably  leaky.  The  whole  apparatus  was 
filled  with  heavy  mineral  oil  which,  thou«jh  more  viscous  than 
water,  attained  uniformity  of  pressure  with  sufficient  rapidity 
and  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  a  very  good  insulator. 

*  Barus,  this  Journal,  III.  xl,  p.  219.  ISOO. 
+  Lodz,  Stuttgart,  1882  ;  Wied.  Beibl.,  vi,  p.  802,  1882. 
i  Barus,  Phil.  Mag.,  Oct,  1890,  p.  340;  Proa  Amer.  Acad.,  zzr,  p.  93*  1890; 
Bull.  U,  &  GeologicBl  Survsy,  No.  96. 
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Moreover  it  is  much  easier  to  prevent  leakage  of  oil  than 
water  and  it  has  no  detrimental  effect  en  the  steel  parts  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  An  Ama^^at  manoin^tre  a  pistons 
libres"*  was  used  to  determine  the  pressures  attained  and  gave 
results  within  one-tenth  per  cent  thronghont  the  entire  range. 
The  ratio  of  its  pistons  is  such  that  one  millimeter  difference 
in  height  of  the  mercnry  cohimn  6Uj)ported  by  the  larger  cor- 
responds to  a  difference  of  pressure  of  "GiT  atmoaplieres  on  the 
smaller.  It  is  supplied  with  an  open  glass  manometer  three 
and  one-half  meters  high  and  is  therefore  capable  of  indicating 
pressnres  somewhat  greater  than  two  thonsand  atmospheres,  but 
abo?e  this  limit  a  large  element  of  ancertainty  is  mtrodnced 
by  leakage  of  oil  around  the  pistons. 

Commercial  mercury  was  digested  for  about  forty  eight 
hours  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash 
in  water  and  after  being  carefully  washed,  dried,  and  hltered* 
was  distilled  directly  into  the  tubes  in  which  its  resistance  was 
measured.  An  ordinary  glass  thermometer  tube,  abont  18^ 
long  and  O'l"*"  bore,  had  lO*"  of  S""  liore  tabing  welded  to  its 
upper  end  m  such  a  manner  that  a  cavity,  about  1*^  long  and 
^mm  In  diameter,  was  formed  between  the  two  parts.  This 
cavity  and  the  eluni:;ated  bulb  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fine 
capillary  had  platinum  electrodes  melted  through  their  walls 
*  and,  wlien  filled,  formed  the  terminals  of  the  mercury  thread 
under  investigation.  The  open  end  of  the  large  tube  was 
welded  to  a  small  ^lass  mercury  still  connected,  through  a  dry- 
ing chamber,  with  a  Gteissler-Toepler  air  pump  and  the  whole 
apparatus  exhausted  until  the  pressure  fell  below  one  milli- 
meter. When  the  inside  walls  had  l)ecome  perfectly  dry,  heat 
was  applied  and  mercury  slowly  distilled  over  and  condensed 
in  the  experimental  tube.  As  soon  as  this  became  full  it  was 
emptied  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  mercury  tbrf  ;id, 
when  examined  witli  a  ma<:;ni tying  glass,  appeared  perlectly 
bright  and  uniform  throui^liuut  its  entire  length.  Air  was 
then  admitted  and  the  large  capillary  cut  off  about  two  centi- 
meters from  the  point  where  it  joined  the  still.  After  solder- 
ing silk  insulated  copper  wires  to  the  electrodes  the  tube  was 
placed  inside  the  steel  piexotneter  and  the  upper  wire  con- 
nected directly. to  it,  while  the  lower  one,  after  passing  down 
throup^h  a  narrow  glass  tube,  to  insure  good  insulation,  was 
soldered  to  the  inside  of  the  compre>??!or.  Oil  was  forced  up 
into  the  piezometer  and  when  its  apj)eurHnce  at  the  top  showed 
that  all  air  had  been  expelled  the  opening  was  closed  by  a 
tinned  steel  screw. 
The  piezometer  was  surrounded  by  a  long  brass  cylinder, 

*  Amagat,  C.  R.,  ciii,  p.  429.  IdSG.    Professor  Tait  has  described  a  similar 
apparatus  in  the  '*  ChalleDgor  Beporta,"  1873-76^  Physios  and  Cbemiatrj,  toI.  ii. 
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closed  at  the  ends  rubber  etoppei's,  through  which  water 
from  the  cify  maiiiB  was  allowed  t6  flow  contlniiOQaly.  A  ther- 
mometer with  its  balb  inside  of  this  cooler  showed  that  the 
temperatare  never  varied  more  than  one  degree  from  9°  C. 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  experiments  and  that  the  varia- 
tions during  the  same  day  wore  very  mnch  l(^«s  tl^an  tliis.  For 
the  measurements  at  the  boiling  point  of  water  a  tin  can  abont 
30*^"  long  and  13^"*  in  diameter,  having  short  brass  tubes  sol- 
dered to  apertures  in  tlie  center  of  its  ends,  was  placed  on  the 
piezometer  and  fastened,  by  short  pieces  of  rubber  tubing,  in 
SQoh  a  position  that  it  entirely  covered  the  experimental  tube 
within.  Two  openings  in  the  top  were  provided,  one  for  the 
reception  of  a  thermometer  and  the  other  for  a  vertical  water 
condenser.  The  latter,  being  open  at  the  top,  kept  the  steam 
at  atmospheric  pressure  and  at  the  same  time  obviated  the 
necessity  of  frequently  renewing  the  supply  of  water.  The 
whole  arran element  with  the  exception  of  the  bottom  was 
covered  witli  asbestos  to  prevent  radiation  and  heat  was  applied 
by  means  of  a  ring  burner  surrounding  the  piezometer  below 
the  can.  Small  water  coolers  were  pla^  above  and  below  to 
prevent  the  conduction  of  heat  through  the  steel  tube  to  the 
]oints  where  it  might  cause  leaks. 

Various  methods  for  the  measurement  of  resistance  were 
tried  with  more  or  less  success,  but  flint  due  to  Carey  Foster 
was  found  to  give  the  best  results  owing  to  its  sensitiveness 
to  small  variations.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus 
for  this  method  is  too  well  known  to  need  description  here. 
The  transposition  of  the  standard  and  unknown  resistances 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  an  eight  pole  mercury  commu- 
tator similar  to  those  pnt  on  the  market  by  Nalder  Bros.  A 
series  of  platinoid  coils,  by  Queen  Co.,  so  arranged  that  their 
combined  resistance  could  be  varied  by  tenths  from  zero  to 
ten  tbniiJ^  ind  ohms,  without  alterinij  the  number  of  pluirs  in 
the  circuit,  was  used  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare  the 
mercury  thread  under  investigation.  As  noted  above,  the 
.  electrodes  of  the  thread  were  connected  respectively  to  the 
piezometer  and  compressor,  and  since  these  parts  were  other- 
wise very  perfectly  insulated  from  one  another  they  served 
admirably  as  poles  from  which  to  make  connection  with  the 
commutator,  A  very  uniform  german  silver  wire,  about  l^"o. 
17  V>.  S.  gauge,  was  wound  in  ten  iinif orm  spirals  abont  a 
vulcanite  cylinder  10'^"'  in  diameter  and  o-O*^™  long.  Its  ends 
were  fastened,  in  the  same  i^eiierating  line  of  the  cylinder,  to 
two  thick  brass  j)lates  tliat  formed  the  ends  of  the  drum  and 
were  rigidly  fatstened  to  two  btout  brass  pillars  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  poles  of  the  commutator.  An  insulated  frame 
work  was  arranged  to  revolve  about  this  drum  in  such  a  man- 
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ner  that  a  spriBg  eontact,.  which  served  as  one  terminal  of  the 
galvanometer,  oonld  be* readily  plaoed  on  any  point  of  the 
wire  and  its  position  aocarately  determined  a  large  microm> 
eter  head  divided  into  one  hundred  eqnal  parts.  This  arrange- 
ment presents  a  great  advantage  over  the  ordinary  form  of 
drum  bridge  since  the  only  friction  connections  are  in  the  gal- 
vanometer circuit,  where  tlie  worst  effect  they  can  produce  is 
small  variations  in  sensitiveness,  and  not,  as  they  are  usually 
placed,  at  the  terniiuaib  of  tiie  wire,  where  changes  in  their 
resistance  produce  the  maximum  effect  on  the  result.  Current 
was  snpphed  to  the  bridge  by  a  single  Daniell's  cell  and  was 
so  regnlated  by  a  small  rheostat  in  series  with  the  battery  that 
its  intensity  was  never  sufficient  to  appreciably  alter  the  tem- 
perature of  the  resistances  in  eiivuit.  The  attainment  of  bal- 
ance was  judged  by  a  very  sensitive  and  dead  beat  D'Arsonval 
galvanometer  of  the  horizontal  magnet  type  and  its  indica- 
tions were  observed  by  the  telescope  and  scale  method. 

When  the  Queen  resistance  box  was  bought,  €ome  years  ago, 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  Professor  Anthony  to 
the  effect  that  its  readings  were  correct  to  one-fiftieth  of  one 
per  cent  at  17*5°  0.  and  that  its  temperature  coefficient  was 
'00023.  The  coils  used  in  the  present  investigation  have 
nevertheless  been  ^'prv  earefully  calibrated  and  the  values  thus 
found  used  in  all  tin;  calculations,  for,  though  many  of  them 
came  quite  up  to  the  guarantee,  several  showed  deviations 
somewhat  larger  than  the  probable  errors  of  observation.  The 
resistance  of  the  bridge  wire  was  determined  in  the  following 
manner.  Let  the  reading  of  the  bridge  micrometer,  when 
balance  has  been  obtained,  with  two  neany  equal  resistances  B 
and  in  circuit  be  Xy  and  when  B  and  B'  are  interchanged  a/. 
Then  if  z  and  z'  are  the  corresponding  readings  when  R  has 
been  increased  by  a  known  increment  <£K  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that 

_  dR 

{x-z)+{z'^x') 

where  r  is  the  resistance  of  a  length  of  the  wire  correspond- 
ing to  one  division  of  the  micrometer.  About  one  hundred 
determinations  of  this  quantity,  involving  various  lengths  and 
different  portions  of  tlie  wire,  gave  the  mean  value 

r  =  -OUOsOb  ohms 

the  greatest  difference  between  a  single  observation  and  the 
mean  being  less  than  JixlO""  ohms.  These  measurements 
also  showed  that  the  error  of  a  single  setting  of  the  micrometer 
was  about  one-tenth  of  one  division  and  hence  that  the  mean 
error  of  a  single  determination  of  a  resistance,  due  to  this 
cause  alone,  was  less  than  *0001  ohms.   Throughout  the  entire 
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investigation  the  reeistanees  in  the  varioiiB  arms  of  the  bridge 

were  so  proportioned  as  to  ffive  a  maximnm  of  sensitiveness, 
and  a  movetnent  of  the  spring  contact  on  the  wire  equal  to 
one-tenth  of  a  division  was  alwavs  snflRcient  to  reverse  tlio 
direction  of  the  galvanometer  detlection  when  balance  was 
obtaioed.  During  the  ineaBiirements  at  9^  G.  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  from  thermoelectro- motive  forces,  since  the  water 
cooler  was  long  enongh  to  keep  all  the  joints  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, but  when  the  steam  jacket  was  employed  they  cansed 
so  much  trouble  that  it  became  necessary  to  replace  the  copper 
connections  inside  of  the  piezoraefpr  by  iron  wireg.  Disturb- 
ances of  this  nature  were  thns  reduced  to  a  minimnni  and 
trustworthy  results  conld  be  obtained  bvclosinj^  first  the  galva- 
nometer and  then  the  battery  circuit.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  and  of  the  standard  resistances,  determined  bj  a  small 
mereorial  thermometer  placed  between  the  coils,  remained 
nearly  constant  during  the  actual  time  of  observation  bat 
varied  considerably  from  day  to  day. 

If  R  represents  the  resistance  of  the  mercury  thread  and  W 
that  of  the  standard  of  comparison  and  if  ./•  and  ./•'  are  the 
readings  of  the  bridge-wire  niieroineter  for  the  position  of  bal- 
ance before  and  after  tliey  are  iiitendianged,  wc  have 

H  =  \X  -{-r{x—x'} 

where  r  has  the  meaning  and  value  assigned  to  it  above  and 
all  tlie  connection  resistances  are  eliminated  except  tliose 
between  R  and  W  and  the  commutator.  To  determine  these 
the  mercury  tube  was  replaced  by  a  thick  copper  wire  soldered 
to  the  same  connecting  wires  and  measurements  were  then 
made  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  conditions  of  pres- 
sure and  temperature  that  were  used  with  the  mercury.  The 
mean  of  a  large  number  of  observations  gave  '0632  ohms  with 
the  coj)per  connections  used  at  low  tem|ierature  and  '5095  ohms 
with  the  iron  ones  used  at  the  boiling  point,  and  no  variation 
with  the  pressure  could  be  detected.  In  reducing  the  resist^ 
ances  to  the  standard  temperature  of  the  Queen  box  the  bridge 
wire  was  assumed  to  have  the  same  temperature  coeiticient  and 
to  be  always  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  standard  coils. 
This  assumption  could  introduce  no  appreciable  error  in  the 
results,  since  the  factor  r(x—y)  was  always  less  than  0-1  ohm 
and  the  temperature  of  the  room  never  varied  much  from  that 
of  the  box,  but  it  greatly  simplified  the  calculation  of  the  cor- 
rections. It  was  further  found  that  the  slight  variations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  mercury  thread,  from  9**  G.  in  one  case  and 
from  100^  0.  in  the  other,  introduced  errors  that  could  not  be 
neglected  and  corrections  were  introduced  using  -0000  as  the 
temperature  coefficient  of  mercury.  I'inally  the  effect  of 
changes  in.  the  volume  of  the  glass  tube,  due  to  compressiou, 
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were  eliminated  on  the  assnmption  that  the  coefficient  of  cubi- 
cal com]>rRssibilitj  of  the  L^ass  used  was  '0000025.  Calciila- 
tionis  were  instituted  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  ineasnre- 
Uients  of  the  slight  chancres  in  pressure,  and  hence  m  the 
resistHnces  of  the  niercur^'  thread,  due  to  leakage  of  the  coin- 
pressor  and  gauge  between  the  direct  and  reverse  settings  of 
the  bridge  wire  contact,  and  it  was  found  that  the  errors  bo 
introduced  were  generally  so  small  and  their  calculation  so 
uncertain  that  no  appreciable  benefit  could  be  obtained  by 
attempting  their  correction. 
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Five  or  ten  minutes  were  always  allowed  to  elapse  after  each 
increment  to  the  pressure  before  the  resistance  measurements 
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were  made  m  order  that  the  irregularities  in  temperature,  due 
to  compression,  might  become  equalized  and  the  distribution 
of  pressure  throughout  the  whole  apparatus  become  uniform. 
It  was  also  poseible  by  this  method  to  determine  whether  the 
rate  of  leakage  was  snmdent  to  serioaBly  affeet  the  results  and 
when  this  was  found  to  be  the  ease  to  adopt  means  to  prevent 
it.  The  observations  at  9°  C.  are  given,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  taken,  in  table  T.  and  those  at  100°  C.  in  table  II, 
where  the  cohinins  P  and  K  contain  respectively  the  pressure 
in  atmospheres  and  the  corresponding  corrected  resistances  in 
ohms.  The  chart,  fig.  1,  shows  the  same  data  graphically,  the 
horizontal  scale  being  one  hundred  atmosplieres  and  the  verti- 
cal one-tenth  ohm  per  division.  The  base  line  corresponds  to 
11'6  ohms  and  the  temperature  at  which  each  series  was  made 
is  marked  above  it. 

Tabue  II. 
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12-430 
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-039 
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1  3-125 

13108 

•017 

59 

13-378 

13-3/3 

•005 

697 

13  103 

13086 

•017 

210 

13-299 

13-305 

—  006 

739 

13 -009 

13-067 

•OO'i  , 

316 

13-246 

13-257 

—  -Oil 

801 

13-030 

13-039  ^ 

•009 

420 
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13-211 

— -004 
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13-011  i 
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•013 
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•034 

1705 
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•016 
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12-625 

•000 

1838 

12-567 

12-571 

—  •004 
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-002 
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12-746 
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12-834 
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•017 
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•020 
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Combining  these  observations  by  the  method  of  "Least 
Squares  "  we  have 

at  9°  C.  R  =  12-4518  — -000414? 
at  100°  C.     li  =  18-3999  — -000451? 

The  Unes  on  the  chart  have  hven  drawn  in  accordance  with 
these  equations,  and  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  the  plotted  points  are 
very  nearly  in  coincidence  with  them.    The  values  of  R  com- 

Snted  by  these  formulae  have  been  entered  in  the  tables  under 
k'  and  the  relative  errors,  from  which  the  probable  error  of  a 
single  observation  has  been  found  to  be  *008  ohms  at  9**  0.  and 
•012  ohms  at  100°  C,  under  R— R'.  Hence  the  resistance 
measurements  are  accurate  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  and  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  uncertaintv  in  dctermiuinir  th^  pressure  is  about 
the  same  in  magnitude  and  that  it  is  iiiipussible  to  entirely 
prevent  leakage  when  very  high  pressures  are  employed. 
Furthermore  small  errors  were  probably  introduced  bv  the  lag 
in  the  indications  of  the  mercurial  thermometers  behind  the 
actual  temperature  variations.  Putting  the  above  equations  in 
the  form 

where  is  the  increment  to  unit  resistance  caused  by 
one  atmosphere  increase  iu  pressure,  we  have,  after  calculating 
the  probable  error  in  the  usual  way  from  the  sum  of  the  squarea 
of  the  errors, 

at  9**  C.  /3  =— -00003324  ±-00000014 
at  100°  C.       ss  —  00008867  ±  -00000019 

Hence  it  follows  at  once  that  at  any  temperature 

^  = —•0000382-5  X  10-»  t 

wliere  tiie  last  term,  owinp^  to  its  extreme  small ness,  is  probably 
only  approximately  accurate. 

The  difference  between  this  result  and  that  of  Barns- 
(—'00003)  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
slight  impurities  in  the  commercial  mercury  used  by  him. 
Lenz's  original  paper  is  unfortunately  inaccessible  and  the 
account  of  it  in  the  Beiblatter  is  meager.  He  used  a  tube  1*2 
metei-s  long  filled  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  very  lari^e  coefficient  (  — -oOO'i)  obtained  was  due  to  the 
imperfect  removal  of  air  hubbies  from  its  inside  walls,  a  source 
of  error  having  its  maximum  effect  at  the  low  pressures 
enaployed  by  him. 

The  two  series  of  observations  marked  by  circles  on  the 
chart,  Hg.  1,  are  so  obvionslj  afiected  by  consistent  errors  that 
they  have  been  left  out  of  the  calculations.  The  first  waa 
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obtained  after  the  apparatus  had  been  left  sustaining  a  pressure 
of  about  750  atmospheres  for  two  hours  and  lies  below  the 
line,  while  the  second,  obtained  after  rapidly  iiiereasins^  the 
pressure  from  one  to  loiU  atmospheres,  lies  above  it.  Siiuiiar 
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operations  at  another  time  failed  to  produce  similar  results  and 
an  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  does  not  present  itself,  bat 
it  is  probable  that  the  first  is  due  largely  to  imperfect  freedom 
of  the  gauge  pistons,  caused  by  particles  of  dirt  in  the  oil  leak> 
ing  past  them,  and  the  second  to  the  heat  prodaced  by  rapid 
compression. 
Browo  Universitj,  March  18,  1891. 
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Abt,  II. — On  Ctenacanthuf^  Spines  from  the  Keokftdb  Lime' 
stone  of  Iowa  ;  bj  0.  ii.  Eastman. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Lisban  A.  Cox,  of  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  the  writer  lias  recent]  v  been  able  tostudv  certain  Selachian 
remains  obtained  from  the  so  called  "  lower  tibh-bed  "  iu  ihu 
vicinity  of  Keokuk,  and  now  preserved  in  the  private  oolleo- 
tion  of  Mr.  Cox.  Two  very  perfect  fin-spinea  were  conaidered 
by  this  gentleman  to  be  new,  as  they  differed  from  anything 
lie  had  ever  observed  from  this  horizon  or  elsewhere  dnnng  his 
lonfr  experience  as  n  collector.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing that  he  was  lurirely  jn^titietl  in  liis  conclusions. 

The  larger  of  the  two  ichthyodorulites  belongs  undoubtedly 
to  the  genus  Ctenacanihus,  It  preserves  a  length  of  20  5*^"', 
and  ia  2*6*"  in  maximum  width ;  possibly  1*5  or  2*"  are  want- 
ing from  the  distal  extremity,  bat  the  baae  ia  entire.  It  ia 
gently  arcuate  in  form,  the  anterior  margin  being  more 
strongly  and  regnlarly  convex  than  the  posterior;  and  it  is 
laterally  iniicli  compressed.  Its  general  shape  and  proportions 
agree  with  those  of  a  unique  ppine  from  the  same  horizon, 
upon  which  St.  John  and  Wurthuii"  founded  the  species  Acon- 
dylacanthus  f  xiphim^  the  chief  difference  consibting  in  the 
ornamentation.  But  these  authors  are  careful  to  state  that 
their  specimen  was  much  abraded,  and  it  waa  referred  to 
Aimidylaeanthm  witli  considerable  hesitancy  on  that  account. 
Although  admitting  that  if  found  to  possess  nodose  costae  it 
would  have  to  be  transferred  elsewhere,  they  concluded  that 
"in  the  absence  of  any  such  ornamentation  and  the  a])parent 
smooth  plain  costiv,  its  affinities  ai*e  clearly  with  the  above 
genus  [Acoialylarii  ni/nia].''^  They  also  point  out  that  "the 
typical  forms  of  Avondylacauthua  are  more  slender  and  pro- 
portionately narrower,  than  the  above  described  form." 

There  seems  to  be  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  type 
of  A,  fieiphiaa  and  the  specimen  now  under  consideration 
represent  two  examples  of  the  same  species,  the  differences 
between  them  being  only  such  as  are  due  to  different  condi- 
tions of  preservation.  In  this  event  the  nanu;  imisf  be  changed 
to  Cfenarant/iuH  xijjhiaH^  and  the  s|)eeitie  delinition  will  require 
emendation,  so  as  to  include  characters  not  observed  on  the 
original  specimen. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  figure,  there  is  no 
species  with  which  these  Keoknk  spines  are  so  closely  related 
as  C.  denticulains  M'Coy,  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of 
England  and  Ireland.   There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 

*Pa1nontolog/  of  IlUtioiB,  vol.  VII,  p.  244.  pi.  zxvi,  Kg.  1. 
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this  form,  both  in  size,  shape,  and 
details  of  ornamentation.  The 
longitudinal  costal  are  of  round 
cross-section,  about  the  sanrie  dis- 
tance apart,  and  are  denticulated 
or  collared  in  the  same  manner  in 
both  forma.  In  C.  xlphiaa^  how- 
ever, they  arise  less  frequently  by 
dichotomy,  and  as  far  as  can  be 
learned  from  the  present  sjleci- 
men,  the  series  of  denticles  on  the 
posterior  face  is  nearly  obsolete. 
Only  the  bases  of  these  denticles 
are  preserved  on  the  specimen, 
bnt  they  are  quite  famt,  and 
appear  to  be  limited  to  the  distal 
half  of  the  spine.  The  exserted 
portion  is  very  obliciuely  demar- 
cated from  the  base,  and  the  pulp- 
cavity  remains  open  for  quite  a 
distance  beyond  it.  Ko  evidence 
of  a  keel  appears  on  either  face, 
but  alon^  the  anterior  margin  two 
longitndmal  co8t9B,  arising  one  on 
cither  side,  unite  to  form  a  blunt 
ridf^e  serving  as  a  cutwater.  The 
inserted  portion  tapers  more  grad- 
ually than  in  C.  denticulatus  and 
most  other  species.  A  knowledge 
of  these  characters  enables  us  to 
frame  a  more  complete  diagnosis 
of  this  species,  as  follows : 

Ctenacanthua  xiphias  (St.  John 
and  Worthen). 
Spines  attaining  a  length  of  over 
20^,  moderately  carved,  the  ante- 
rior niarti^in  more  strongly  convex 
than  the  poster.or  ;  gradually  taper- 
ing, and  laterally  very  much  com- 
pressed. Base  deeply  embedded, 
tapering,  and  obliquely  marked 
off  from  the  exserted  portion;  palp  enlarged, 
cavity  continued  in  a  posterior 
channel  for  about  iialt'llie  total  length  of  the  spine.  Denticles 
ol  posterior  angles  uniformly  spaced,  more  or  less  rudimentary. 
Ornamentation  consisting  ot  parallel  longitudinal  ridges,  rarely 
bifurcating  or  implanted,  rounded,  about  their  own  diameter 


Fig.  I. —  Ct'uuicanthus  xiphias  (?>U 
John  and  Worfhon).  J,  Rpino  J 
natural  size.    B,  Oruumtiutatiou  4. 
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apart,  and  decreasing  in  size  toward  the  posterior  face.  Each  of 
the  costiB  is  denticulated  by  numerous  sharp  folds,  which  extend 
half  way  aeroBs  the  interoostal  spaces,  and  are  separated  from 

each  other  by  about  the  thickness  of  the  ridge.  The  anterior 
edge  of  the  Bj)ine  is  formed  by  a  ridge  wider  than  the  rest,  and  of 

compound  origin. 

The  second  icbtliyodurulite  that  deserves  notice  represents  a 
new  species  of  Ctenacanthus.    It  will  be  seen  from  the 
annexed  illnstration  that  the  spine  is  very  nearly 

f erfeet,  only  the  extreme  tip  being  broken  away, 
t  is  12*5""  long,  and  not  quite  I'S*"  in  maximum 
width.    Its  stylet-shaped  form,  nearly  rectilinear 
edges,  and  the  iiatni-c  of  its  ornamentation  readily 
distinguisli  it  from  all  other  species.    In  cross-see- 
i  tion  it  is  les.s  compressed  than  most  spines  belong- 
§  ing  to  Cteiiacant/ncs.    The  posterior  face  is  embed- 
6  ded  in  the  matrix,  but  the  latter  has  been  removed 
along  one  edge  snffidently  to  reveal  a  series  of 
.  small  denticles  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 

1  of  the  spine.  A  convenient  fracture  makes  it  pos- 
sible  to  remove  the  base,  thus  displaying  the  pulp- 

^  cavity  at  that  point.  It  is  of  ample  size,  and  is 
continued  for  a  short  distance  upward  in  an  open 
groove  as  in  othur  speeieB.  Another  fracture 
higher  up  presents  the  cross  section  shown  in  lig. 
2^,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  posterior  keel 
is  present. 

Uwing  to  abrasion,  the  longitudinal  eostsB  appear 

nearly  smooth  except  along  the  posterior  edges, 
where  they  retain  their  tubercvilation.  The  tuber- 
cles are  quite  small,  and  resemble  tliose  of  C.  Jceohuk  ^ 
a  few  are  aUo  distributed  in  the  intercostal  grooves, 
thus  indicating  an  approach  to  AHteroptychius* 
Besides  bearing  tubercles,  the  costse  appear  to  have 
been  denticulated  alon^  their  sides,  as  indicated  by 
transverse  markings  in  many  of  the  Intercostal 
spaces.  The  ridges  are  triangular  in  cross-section, 
w  increase  in  number  downward  by  dichotomy,  and 

2  are  much  crowded  towards  the  posterior  face  ;  some 
^  of  them  appear  lon<xitndiiially  striated  when  worn. 

The  anterior  nitiii^iti  of  the  sj)ino  is  formed  by  the 
concrescence  of  several  ridges,  and  becomes  thiekeacd  in  con- 
seouence. 

The  definition  of  this  species  ma^y  be  sammarized  briefly  as 
follows : 
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(Jtenacanthus  acutm  sp.  nov. 

Medium  sized  Bpines  with  inargius  of  the  exserted  portion 
almost  peifeetly  straight,  Upering  gradually  toward  the  apex; 
base  deeply  embedded  ;  poeterior  angles  closely  set  with  a  row  of 
email  deiitieles  arising  perpendicalarly.  Longitudinal  eostse 
numeroiiR,  triangular  in  Fection,  beari?i<T  rainute  tubercles  on  their 
sumToilB,  and  denticulatcrl  along^  the  sides ;  increasing  by  bifurca- 
tion.   Posterior  face  with  a.  median  longitudinal  keel. 

Including  the  two  species  descrihed  above,  the  Keokuk  lime- 
stone is  known  to  yield  six  representatives  of  Ctenacanthjis, 
and  in  all  ten  "genera"  of  ichtbyodorulites.  Some  of  the 
latter,  however,  are  nnsatisfactorily  determined.    Following  is 

a  libt  of  the  Ctcnacantkus  ^^qqaq^s: 

C.  aeutus  Eastman.  C.  excavatits  St.  J.  and  W. 

C.  coxianns  St.  J.  and  W.       C.  keoJnik  St.  J.  and  W. 
C.  cylindricm  Newberry.        C.  xiphias  (St.  J.  and  W.) 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


.Art.  III. — Studit.s  in  the  Ot/peracecB ;  by  Theo.  Holm. 
V.  Fuirma  miaarroaa  Michx.  and  F. scirj^oidea  Vahl,  With 
19  Figures  (pp.  25,  26). 

Thess  two  species  are  natives  of  the  eastern  United 'States, 
F  9qua/rroaa  showing  a  distribution  from  Massachnsetts  as  far 

south  as  subtropical  Florida,  whOe  the  other  species  is  confined 
to  Georgia  and  Florida  alone.  It  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
tlic  firenus  that  a  true  perianth  is  developed,  in  our  species 
represented  by  six  leaves  in  two  alternating  whorls,  those  of 
the  inner  beintj  spatliulate,  while  the  others  are  merely  bristle- 
shaped  like  those  of  Dulichiuiu^  Ilhynchospora,  etc. ;  this,  the 
outer,  whorl  of  the.  perianth  is,  however,  undeveloped  in  sev- 
eral of  the  foreign  species  of  Fuirena^  as  well  as  in  F.  umbel- 
laUh  upon  which  BottboU  establiflhed  the  genus,  first  discovered 
in  Surmara  by  Rolander,  who  described  it  as  "  Scirpu^  tripe' 
talusJ^  The  genus  is  closely  related  to  Soirpus,  with  which  it, 
also,  shows  a  great  rosein})lance  in  regard  to  the  ^neral  habit, 
bnt  is  well  distin^uislied  l)y  the  spathulate  shape  of  the  perianth 
as  also  by  the  hairy  bracts  of  the  flowers,  which  are  smooth  in 
the  species  of  tScit'jms.  When  compared  with  each  other,  our 
two  .rmr^na-species  show  several  external  characters,  by  which 
they  are  readily  distinguished,  viz:  the  reduction  of  the  stem- 
leaves  in  F,  seirpoidea  to  sheaths  with  a  minute  blade,  while 
F,  aqvKvrrom  has  well-developed  leaf-blades.    The  bracts  of 
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the  flowers  aire  broad  and  very  short^pointed  in  F,  9cirp<ndea 
(fig.  13),  but  rather  narrow  and  lonff-awned  in  the  other  speeies 

(fig.  11).  The  inflorescence  is  a  spiKe,  there  being  one  terminal 
and  several  lateral,  often  sitaated  close  together  or  seattered  on 

long  peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  stem-leaves  hi  J^.  sqvar- 
rosa.  A  clado-propliyllon  is  present  ;\nr\  is  short,  very  broad 
and  distinctly  bideutate  in  l'\  scirpoidea  (tig.  12),  while  it 
varies  from  oblong,  slightly  emarginate  to  long  and  tubular  in 
JF.  sguarrosa  (figs.  6  and  10),  in  accordance  with  its  place  on 
the  very  short  rhachis  of  the  lateral  spike  or  at  the  base  of  the 
lon^  peduncles,  which  bear  several  spikes  at  the  apex,  and 
which  are  commonly  developed  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the 
lower  stem-leaves  in  F.  squarrosa. 

Another  character  is  to  be  observed  in  the  shape  of  the 
inner  perianth-leaves,  which,  although  tliey  are  spathulate  in 
both  species,  are  almost  obtuse  in  J'\  .sdrpoidea^  but  vnrv  from 
short-pointed  to  long  awned  in  llic  other  species  j  a  similar 
vadation  in  regard  to  the  respective  length  majr,  also,  be 
noticed  in  the  oristles.  The  rhizome  of  our  species  shows  a 
very  considerable  difference,  being  stout  and  extensively  creep- 
ing in  F,  icirpoulea  in  contrast  to  that  of  JFl  9quarro9<iy  which 
is  almost  cfespitose  with  ascending,  not  creeping,  shoots  and 
which,  also,  possesses  some  tuberous  organs,  each  of  which 
represents  a  single  internode. 

We  see  from  these  divergencies  that  onr  two  Fxdrena- 
species  do  not  lack  morphological  characters  ;  all  of  which  are 
of  specific  valne,  and  we  shall  show,  later  on,  in  this  article 
that  their  internal  structure  is  no  lees  important  for  their  spe- 
cific  distinction.  We  must,  however,  not  neglect  to  consider 
our  plants  al^  »  from  a  biological  point  of  view;  and  we  shall 
try  to  demonstrate,  at  least,  a  part  of  their  life-history,  based 
upon  our  investigations  and  compared  with  the  more  important 
studies  of  similar  kind,  which  we  have  met  with  in  our  lite- 
rary research.  There  are,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  germi- 
nation of  Fuirena  a  few  points  of  interest,  which  cfeserve 
notice,  although  they  are  not  new ;  nevertheless,  when  we  dis- 
cuss them,  it  is  merely  on  account  of  the  very  defective  knowl- 
edge we  have  of  the  seedlings  of  this  group  of  plants,  the 
Cyperftre(r^  and  we  thought,  also,  tliat  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  this  early  of  tlieir  life-history  might  be  of  some 

intereat  to  the  reader. 

The  principal  ditlerence,  that  exists  between  the  germina- 
tion of  the  CyperacecB  and  the  GraminecB,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  Cyperacem  the  plumule  is  the  first  to  push  out 
through  the  caryopsis,  while  in  the  Oraminem  the  primary 
root  is  the  first  to  appear.  In  Fuirena  as  in  tlie  other  Oyp&rOb' 
ee(By  which  so  far  have  been  examined,  the  plumule  is  covered 
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by  a  luembrauous  sheath  at  the  buau  of  which  a  small,  ronndish 
wart  soon  b^comjBS  visible,  and  which  represents  the  primary 
root  The  cotyledon,  on  the  contrary,  stays  inside  the  seed,  its 
function  being  to  absorb  the  endosperm.  These  are  the  general 
featnres  of  the  germination,  and  it  may,  at  first  glance,  seem 
to  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  define  these  various  organs,  which 
as  we  have  shown  constitute  the  seedlinc^.  We  may,  by  con- 
sidering our  tif^ure  detine  the  conical  body  (C)  as  represent- 
ing the  cotyledon  aiid  as  being  identical  with  the  scutellum  of 
the  Gh'aniinem  :  we  may  define  the  sheathing  leaf  (-6^  as  the 
second  leaf,  and  JJ  aa  the  first  developed  green  leaf.  ThB  pri- 
mary root  (R1  is  already  relatively  long  and  covered  with  root- 
hairs.  By  comparing  now  this  figure  (1^)  with  our  figure  1, 
we  notice  the  same  organs,  besides  a  stem^part  (J)  which  sepa- 
rates the  cotyledon  (C)  from  the  sheathinii;  leaf  (Sh)  ;  a  sec- 
ondary root  (/•)  IvriR  developed  from  this  stem-part,  and  another 
one  (?•'),  but  much  yonn<j;er,  has  started  to  break  out  through 
the  base  of  the  sbeathing  leaf  iSh).  One  should,  according 
to  these  tiguree,  never  doubt  the  morphological  iduuiity  of 
these  organs,  as  we  have  defined  them  above,  especially  when 
we  point  ont  the  long  internode  {j)  which  lies  between 
the  cotyledon  (C)  and  the  sheathing  leaf  {Sh\  viz :  that 
these  organs  should  not  be  independent  of  each  other.  It 
seems,  nevertheless,  to  l)c  a  most  difficult  task  to  define 
them  correctly,  so  as  to  bring  tlicin  m  strict  conformity  with 
the  correspond  in  Of  organs  in  the  other  monocotyledouous  plants, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  bringing  their  anatomical  structure 
in  contest  with  their  rank  in  a  morphological  respect.  1  f  we, 
for  instance,  consider  the  body  at  C  as  the  cotyledon,  its  struc- 
ture must  correspond  with  that  of  a  leaf,  and  if  we,  also, 
define  the  sheathing  organ  at  as  a  leaf,  this  must  not  be  in 
any  COHTK  etion  with  the  other  one  at  C;  furthermore,  if  the 
stem-part  (  /)  is  really  an  intcrnodc,  it  must  show  a  structure  in 
eoTifor?nity  herewith.  The  dithculty  is,  however,  that  these 
organs  do  not  exactly  show  the  anatomical  structure  as  thev 
"  ought,"  according  to  our  idea,  and  even  if  a  morphologieul 
consideration  may  seem  more  natural,  we  cannot  feel  justified 
in  overlooking  tlie  structural  characters.  We  will,  therefore, 
in  our  attempt  to  explain  this  matter,  strive  to  establish  a  con- 
formity, so  tnat  the  morphological  pecaliarities  may  be  brought 
in  accordance  with  the  anatomical  ones,  and  we  believe  this 
may  be  attained  by  presuming  that  some  modification  exists  in 
the  development  of  some  of  these  organs.  A  literary  research 
upon  this  question  is  exceedinj^ly  instructive,  and  there  are, 
indeed,  few  stages  in  the  plant  life  that  have  required  m  many 
and  such  able  investigations  in  order  to  become  understood,  as 
has  the  germination  of  the  Graminem  and  the  Cyperafsem, 
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The  Graminem  seem,  however,  to  have  attracted  a  good  deal  > 
more  attention  than  the  Cyj>erace(B^  although  their  seedlinss 
agree  in  most  respects.  It  is,  now,  interesting  to  see  from  the 
literature  bow  many  and  very  diverse  opinions  have  been 
expressed  by  the  morpliologists  in  order  to  define  the  organs  of 
these  seedlings ;  and  even  if  so  eminent  an  anatomist  as  Ynn 
Tiegbem  bas  tried  to  pacify  the  contfsting  parties  by  subinit- 
tinii::  a  most  excellent  and  detailed  account  of  the  internal 
structure  of  these  germinating  plautlets,  it  seems,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  morphological  standpoint  taken  by  Warming,  jn 
adherence  to  the  views  expressed  by  Foiteau,  Mirbel  and 
Turpin,  may  prove  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Tbe  most  important  difierence  between  the  seedlings  of 
these  two  families  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  very  small 
organ  like  a  rudimentary  leaf,  whicb  in  some  Graminea',  }>ut 
not  in  all,  is  to  be  observed  on  tbe  anterior  face  of  tbe  seed- 
linc:,  and  in  alternation  with  the  so-called  scntcJlum.  This 
scale-like  appendage  bad  been  observed  and  figured  by  Mai- 
Dighl  as  far  back  as  the  year  16T5,  and  it  has  since  that  time 
oeen  repeatedly  described  and  given  a  number  of  names,  the 
best  known  among  these  being  tbe  "lobnle"  of  Mirbel,  and 
the  '^^piblaste of  Hichard.  While  Poiteau,  Mirbel  and 
Turpin  considered  tliis  oro^an  as  an  independent  leaf  or  even 
as  a  "second,  bnt  small  cotyledon,"  tbe  majority  of  the  other 
authors  have  only  understood  it  as  a  part  of  the  cotyledon.  It 
is  strange,  that  tbe  most  modern  and  generally  adopted  idea  is 
now  that  of  Gartner  (1.  c),  who  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  defined  the  scutellnm  as  the  median  part  of  the  cotyledon, 
the  6piblaste  or  lobnle  as  an  appendix  to  this,  while  the  sheath- 
ing leaf  {SK)  should  represent  the  ascending  sheath  of  the 
eotvledon,  thus  these  three  organs  should  all  constitute  the 
cotyledon,  and  the  first  green  leaf  (L')  should  then  l)e  tlie  first 
leaf  of  the  plant  next  to  the  cotyledon.  This  rudimentary 
organ,  the  epiblaste,  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  Cyperacece, 
and  we  have  therefore  great  ditbculty  in  linding  i^roofs  for  our 
explanation,  according  to  which  the  cotyledon  and  tbe  sheath- 
ing leaf  shonld  represent  organs,  independent  of  each  other. 
It  will  be  seen  from  onr  drawings  (tigs.  1  and  15)  that  the 
sheathing  leaf  {Sh)  is  situated  {ust  above  and  at  the  same  side 
of  the  axis  as  the  cotyledon  (C),  indicatinir  a  leaf  arrangement 
as  "  uniseriate"  whicb  would  be  too  unnatural  to  be  acceptable. 
But  when  we  compare  our  Fuire7ia'^Qe(\\m^^?,  with  similar 
ones  of  Graminem  "with  or  without  the  epiblasLe,' the  sug- 
gestion arises  that  this  little  organ  has  been  suppressed  in  the 
CyperaceoB^  as  in  a  number  of  the  Graminem,  Seedlings  of 
grasses  with  a  developed  Epiblaste  show  the  same  biseriate 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  as  we  find  later  on  in  the  mature 
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plants,  couutiug  the  cotjledon  a8  the  first,  the  epiblaste  as  tlie 
Beeood  and  tbe  sheatbing  leaf  as  the  third  leaf  of  the  young 
plant.  We  miffht  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  Epiblaste  has 
oecome  undev^oped  in  the  OffperacefB,  bnt  without  influencing 
or  rather  without  disturbing  the  normal  arrangement  of  the 
leaves,  9q  we  find  tlicm  in  Fuirena  and  all  th*:*  others  oxam- 
ined.  It  was  the  frequent  development  of  ii  stem-])art  between 
the  cotjledon  and  the  sheathinfr  leaf,  which  led  Warmin<:^  to 
adopt  the  explanation  of  these  three  organs,  including  the 
Epiblaste,  as  independent ;  but,  strange  to  say,  Warming  does 
not  in  his  paper  upon  this  subject  (1.  c.)  enter  into  any  discns- 
sion  as  to  the  severe  objections  rais^  by  Van  Tieghem  against 
this  theory.  Van  Tiegnem  denounces  the  epiblaste  as  a  leaf, 
because  it  does  not  receive  any  mestome-bnndles  from  tlie  axis ; 
the  sheathino^  leaf  will,  therefore,  necessarily  be  s:itnated  above 
and  "at  the  same  side"  as  the  sciitellum,  and  can  consequently 
not  be  independent  of  this.  lie,  finally,  demonstrates  that  tlie 
supposed  iuternode  (^j  is  only  a  node  according  to  its  anatom- 
ical structure,  but  a  node,  which  has  become  unusually 
stretched,  so  that  the  cotyledon  and  the  sheath  have  become 
somewhat  separated  from  each  other.  These  very  serious  objec- 
tions are,  of  course,  a  heavy  blow  to  the  theory  regarding  the 
exiptenee  of  three  independent  leaves,  an  explanation  wliir-h 
otherwise  seems  so  very  natural  and  in  ijcood  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  morphology.  We  venture,  however,  to  suggest 
that  the  epiblaste  may  be  a  leaf-primordium  and  that  it  stays 
as  such  with  no  mcstome-bundles  developed,  and  as  a  leaf, 
which  is  often  suppressed  entirely.  We  will,  also,  state  that^ 
we  cannot  find  any  decided  objection  in  considering  the  cotyle- 
don as  a  leaf,  independent  of  the  epiblaste  and  of  the  sheath- 
ing leaf,  even  if,  as  Yan  Tieghem  has  proved,  the  stem-part  is 
only  a  node.  There  is  among  the  numerous  and  most  import- 
ant agrostologic  papers  by  Dnval-Jouve  one  (1.  c.)  in  which  he 
describes  the  nodes  of  J*!hvmifi,  Oyno(I<ni  and  other  Graniinem 
as  bearing  more  than  one  loaf/'  from  one  to  two  or  even 
three !  This  same  fact  is  very  familiar  to  us,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  peculiar,  dense-leav^  nodes  of  JHplachne^  Mtmroa^ 
Mnchlo'e  and  several  other  North- American  grasses.  We 
might  also  state,  that  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  6piblaste 
is  constantly  present  only  as  a  rndimentary  orjjan,  since 
Didriehsen  (1,  e.)  has  figured  this  organ  taken  from  Amna 
sativa,  where  it  shows  a  distinct  nervation,  corresponding  to  a 
very  finely  lobed  margin.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  con- 
tinued research  will  throw  a  clearer  light  upon  this  subject, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  seedlings  of  our  native  grasses  and 
sedees  will  show  some  facts  that  may  be  helpful  for  the  ezpla- 
nation  of  this  remarkable  manner  of  germinating.   We  will, 
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also,  at  this  place,  call  attention  to  a  work  by  Kiebfi  (1.  c.)^ 
wherein  is  given  a  summary  of  the  different  manners  of 
germination,  considered  from  a  morphologiciil  as  well  as 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  besides  that  this  author  has 
enumerated  the  most  prominent  wui  ksnpon  tbe  subject,  which, 
of  course,  ib  a  mobt  valuable  guide  for  literary  re&earch. 

Having  diflctiflsed  now  the  germinatioii  of  onr  platits,  let  ub 
examine  them  at  a  later  stage,  when  their  vegetative  organs  are 
fnlly  developed ;  and  we  may  begin  with  the  rhizome.  We 
have  already  mentioned  above,  that  the  rliizome  of  our  two 
species  showf?  n  very  marked  ditference  in  external  structure, 
although  their  manner  of  laraification  is  exactly  the  same  in 
both  species.  We  tind  here  a  true  sympodium,  and  tlie  dif- 
ference lies  merely  in  the  tuberous  development  of  sonic  inter- 
uodes  in  Ik  squarrosa.  While  the  sympodial  ramihcation  is 
very  oommon  in  the  Phanerogames,  especially  in  their  rhi- 
zomes, there  are,  nevertheless,  only  a  few  which  exhibit  the 
sympodium  so  plain  as  our  Ftdre^ia  scirj>oiJea,  Figure  Y 
illnstrates  the  anterior  part  of  a  rhizome  of  tiiis  apeeies,  and 
we  have,  also,  redrawn  the  apex  of  tlio  pame,  but  on  a  larger 
scale  in  order  to  represent  tlie  exact  j^o^^ition  of  eaeli  orL'aTi  dig. 
8V  The  rhizome  is  horizontally  creeping  and  consists  of  dis- 
tiuct  internodes  with  scale-like  leaves.  At  certain  intervals,  in 
our  species,  between  each  two  leaves,  a  iiower-bearing  stem 
arises,  while  an  axillary  bad  develops  at  the  same  time,  oon- 
tinning  the  growth  of  the  rhizome  in  the  same  direction,  as  if 
it  was  the  terminal  bud.  By  comparing  figs.  7  and  8,  we 
notice  the  scale-like  leaf  B,  whidi  is  borne  on  the  main  axis 
iax^)  and  which  at  the  same  time  supports  another,  but  sec- 
ondary axis  {ax"^),  which  is  readily  seen  to  be  axillary.  These 
two  axes  {ax^  and  have  fused  together  and  form  partly  a 
single  iuternode,  but  there  is  a  somewhat  depressed  line  to  be 
seen  where  the  fusion  has  taken  place,  and  the  axillary  branch 
is,  always,  well-marked  by  having  its  first  leaf  developed  as  a 
bicarinate  prophyllon  in  fig.  8)  with  its  characteristic  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  mam-axis.  The  rhizome  of  jP.  scirpoidea 
does  not  branch  much  to  the  sides,  but  when  such  branches 
develop,  they  always  originate  from  the  axil  of  the  lowest 
situated  leaf  of  a  flowering  stem  (fig.  9),  while  we  have  not 
observed  n?iy  to  he  developed  from  the  scale-like  leaves,  except- 
ing iroui  tiiu  apex  of  the  rhizome,  as  described  above. 

The  same  syinpodial  ramification  is,  also,  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
other  species,  jP.  €qiKirra9a^  some  parts  of  the  rhizome  of  which 
are  illustrated  in  figures  2  and  4,  in  addition  to  some  diagram- 
matical drawings  in  figs,  8  and  5  of  the  same  parts.  Figure  3 
shows,  for  instance,  the  apex  of  an  old  rhizome  (fig.  2)  where 
B  is  a  scale-like  leaf  from  the  main  stem^  the  continuation  of 
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which  {ax^)  attains  a  peculiar  tuberous  developmenti  of  the 
iDteraoae  above  the  leaf  Q>).  Another  shoot  pushes  ont  from 
the  axil  of  the  scale-like  leaf  B,  which  is,  conseqaently,  of 
second  order  (aa;"),  and  which  develops  into  a  leaf-bcttfing  shoot 
of  normal  structure.  We  find  this  same  manner  of  develop- 
ment if  we  consider  iignre  5,  which  represents  an  enlarged 
portion  of  the  rhizome  (fig'.  4).  We  see,  also,  here  the  two 
systems  of  axes  [ax^  and  ar"^)  one  of  whicli  [ax^)  shows  the 
same  tuberous  iuternode  (i")  as  described  above.  The  uxiiiaiT 
shoot  {ctof)  bears  here  two  scale-like  leaves  and  Vy,  of  which 
the  upper  one  {IP)  supports  the  shoot,  oa?*,  well  distingnished as 
axillary  by  its  prophyllon  ( pr).  This  figure  shows,  then,  the 
development  of  the  axis  of  first  order  either  as  a  flower-bear- 
ing stem  with  stretclied  internodes,  or  as  a  tuberous  shoot  with 
the  growing-point  arrested  in  its  further  development;  the 
axis  of  second  order  seems,  also,  in  this  species  to  stay  under- 
ground as  purely  vegetative.  In  regard  to  the  tuberous  devel- 
opment of  one  of  the  internodes  of  F.  squarrosa^  we  must 
state,  that  this  seems  to  be  a  venr  rare  case  in  the  Cypemcem^ 
while  tnbers  of  several  internodes  are  known  from  a  few 
species  of  Cyjper  us^  e.  g»  C,  eaeiderUua  and  O.  phymatodes^ 
which  have  been  described  in  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive 
manner  by  Seignette  (1.  c.)  In  the  (h'aminea'^  on  the  con- 
trary, such  single  tuberous  internodes  are  not  very  rare,  and 
Ilackel  (1.  c.)  enumerates  quite  a  number  of  grasses,  represent- 
ing a  development  like  that  of  Fuireioa  st^uarrosa.  These 

frasses  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  regions  of  which  a  periodical 
ronght  is  characteristic,  and  Haekel  mentions  for  instance  the 
Pacinc  species  of  Melica^  some  Mexican  species  of  Pantottm^ 
the  genus  Khrhorta  from  the  Cape  Colony,  besides  several 
species  from  the  Mediterranean. 

In  regard  to  the  stem  above-ground,  this  is  in  F.  smrpoiflea 
built  up  of  a  number  of  rather  sliort  internodes,  of  which  all 
the  leaves  are  merely  present  as  sheaths,  tlie  blade  being  only 
a  rudiment ;  the  stem  of  the  other  species  is  of  usual  form,  but 
none  of  the  internodes  is,  however,  long  enough  to  be  defined 
as  a  scape.  The  leaves  of  F,  aqttarrosa  have  long,  linear 
blades,  like  the  tubular  sheath  very  hairy ;  a  lignle  is,  also, 
developed  as  usnal  in  the  long-leaved  Oyjpemcem^  and  it  is  very 
strange  that  this  organ  seems  almost  constantly  to  have  been 
ovcrloobcd  in  tliis  family,  although  it  is  very  distinct,  when 
developed,  liaillon  (1.  e.)  and  lientham  and  Hooker  huvi!  even 
considered  the  Hgule  as  one  of  the  generic  characters  of 
Fuirena^  viz  :  foliorum  vagina  ligula  coronata."  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  just  as  incorrect  when  the  authors  of  botanical 
mannals  constantly  attribnte  this  same  organ,  the  ligule,  to  all 
the  GfmmvMtB  without  exception^  although  it  is  absent  in 
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man  J,  e.  g.,  all  the  broad-Ieaired  species  of  Panieum^  to: 
jP.  mierooarfony  viseidum,  dandesHwifny  ete.  We^'lMTe 
already  descnbed  the  stroctare  of  the  inflorescenoe  and  of  the 
single  flowers,  and  having  not  ohfierved  any  other  characters  of 
morphological  interest,  we  will  proceed  to  the  anatomical  part 
of  our  paper. 

The  rhisKpme. 

This  shows  a  very  firm  structure  in  J^.  ncirpoidea^  since  the 
bark- parenchyma  contains  a  concentric  ring  of  small  groups  of 
Tery  thick-walled  stereome,  besides  tiiiat  a  closed  ring  of  several 
layers  of  this  same  tissne,  the  stereome,  snrrounds  the  central- 
cylinder.  The  mestome-bnndles  seem  to  be  all  collateral,  and 
are  supported  by  stereome  on  their  hadrome-side  ;  they  are  not 
arranged  in  any  order,  hut  scattered  in  the  large  mass  of  funda- 
mental tissue.  We  mentioned  in  our  previous  article  upon 
Duliehiiim  tlie  presence  of  tannin-reservoirs,  which  we  have 
noticed  again  in  both  species  of  Faireita.  These  reservoirs 
are  qnite  nnmerons  in  tne  rhizome,  especially  in  the  outer 
layers  of  the  bark-parenchyma. 

I'y  examining  tne  rhizome  of  sqitarr&M,  the  internodes 
of  normal  thickness  showed  a  large  quantity  of  starch  depos- 
ited in  the  l)ark  and  in  the  fnndainental  tissue,  wliich  occupies 
the  greator  part  of  the  central-cylinder.  iTninodiatoly  inside 
the  epideniiib  soiuc  small  groups  of  stereome  are  to  be 
observed,  and  this  tissue  appears  again  in  about  three  or  four 
strata,  forming  a  closed  ring  inside  the  bark,  and  surrounding 
the  central  cylinder.  A  thin-walled  endodermis  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  the  collateral  mestome-bnndles  are  arranged  very 
regularly  in  three  alternating  bands,  with  their  hadrome-side 
supported  by  thin-walled  stereome;  similar,  hnt  smaller, 
mestome-bnndles  were,  also,  observed  in  the  bark.  Tannin- 
reservoirs  were  observed  to  be  quite  numerous  and  of  large 
size  in  the  hark. 

If  we  now  compare  this  structure  with  that  of  a  tuberous 
intemode,  we  notice  the  almost  complete  disappearance 
of  the  stereome,  and  also  that  there  is  here  only  one 
single  band  of  collateral  mestome-bundles,  located  a  \ery 
short  distance  from  the  epidermis.  The  fundamental  tissue 
occnpies  the  greatest  part  of  the  internode  and  is  filled 
with  starch.  Tt  ap|)ears  from  this,  that  the  function  of  these 
thickened  internodes  is  for  the  storage  of  nutritive  matters;  in 
the  Grarnineie^  however,  their  funetion  is  different,  according 
to  llackel's  observations,  who  states  that  he  was  unable  to  find 
any  deposits  of  stinrch  in  their  swollen  internodes,  although 
these  were  examined  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  He, 
therefore,  concludes  that  they  may  represent  a  kina  of  water- 
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reservoirB,  which  might  be  of  some  use  to  these  plants  In  the 

dry  seasons.    A  different  view  has,  meanwhile,  been  expressed 

by  Seignettc,  who  (1.  c.  p.  39)  describes  the  structure  of  Av^r>>T 
elatlor  var.  hulhom  {A.  bulbosa  Wilkl.),  and  who  found  a  large 
quantity  of  starch  deposited  in  the  fundamental  tissue. 

The  stem  above-r/round. 

It  is  cyh'ndric,  hut  furrowed  in  7^  scirpoidea,  and,  as  already 
stated,  consists  of  nmnerous  interiiodes.  The  epidermis-cells 
are  relatively  small,  perfectly  smooth,  and  stomata  are,  of 
conree,  well  repreBented  in  this  tissue.  The  bark  parenchyma 
shows  ft  very  chanusteristic.palissade-tiBStie  of  several  layers, 
and  is  interrupted  by  large  groups  of  stereome.  The  inner 
part  of  the  bark  passes  gradually  over  into  a  colorless  tissue, 
whicli  occu])ies  the  interior  part  of  the  stem ;  the  mestome- 
bundles  are  arraiifjed  in  a  band  and  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
green  bark,  just  inside  the  groups  of  stereome,  which  border 
on  their  colorless  parcnehyma-she:«th?.  A  very  few  mestome- 
buudles  are,  also,  noticed  in  the  fundamental  tissue,  and  these 
show  a  much  lai^r  lacnne  in  the  hadrome-part  than  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  bundles  of  the  outer  band.  The  stem  of  F, 
^quarrosa  shows  a  somewhat  different  strncture;  it  is  terete, 
furrowed  and  smooth,  but  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding species.  Tlie  cells  of  epidermis  are  large  and  very 
thin-walled,  and  the  green  bark  consists  only  of  about  seven 
strata,  in  which  lacunes  are  to  be  observed.  The  mestome- 
bundles  are  arranged  in  two  alternating  bands  and  located  in 
the  very  large,  colorless- parenchyma,  which  occupies  the  cen- 
tral-cylinder;  the  bundles  are  supported  by  largo  groups  of 
stereome,  which  reach  through  the  green  bark  to  the  epidermis 
itself.  Characteristic  of  the  stem  of  this  spedes  is  the  pres- 
ence of  lacunes,  one  between  each  of  the  two  meetome-bundles 
and  several  iu  the  fundamental  tissue,  rendering  the  stem 
almost  hollow. 

4  The  leaf 

of  F.  scirpoidea  has  a  long,  tubular  sheath  but  only  a  minute, 
rudimentary  blade.  A  transveree  section  of  the  blade  (tig.  17) 
is  thick,  hut  very  narrow.  The  epidermis  consists  of  rather 
large  cells,  but  none  of  them  are,  however,  developed  as 
^'  buUiform,"  although  some  of  the  cells  above  the  midrib  are 
considerably  larger  than  the  others ;  stomata  (fig.  18)  are  espe- 
cially abundant  on  the  inferior  face  of  the  small  leaf-blade  as 
well  as  on  the  sheatli.  These  stomata  are  not  prominent,  but 
almost  in  niveau  with  the  surrounding  cells.  The  mesophyll 
(the  black  tissue  in  fig.  17)  consists  of  rather  closely -packed: 
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roundish  or  polyedric  cells,  none  of  which  are  difEerODtiated  as 

palissade-cells.  There  are  only  a  few,  about  seven,  mestome- 
bundlo'i.  of  which  the  median  one  is  the  largest;  they  are  all 
surrounded  by  thin-walled  and  colorlcps  parenchyma-sheaths 
inside  of  which  we  meet  with  a  typical  mestonie-slieath.  The 
hadrome-part  is  rather  large,  and  contains  a  number  of  vessels. 
There  are  gronps  of  atereome  on  the  leptome^ide  of  the 
mestome-bnndles,  while  this  tissue  is  almost  wanting  on  the 
hadrome-side,  excepting  in  the  median  bundle.  Keservoirs  of 
tannin  were  noticed  as  being  very  abundant  in  the  meeophyll. 
A  more  complete  strnctnre  is  shown  by  the  lonti:  leaf-blade  of 
F.  squarrosa  (fig.  14).  J^^pidermis  consists  of  very  iaige  cells 
on  tne  superior  face  of  tiie  blade,  and  is  developed  as  "bulli- 
form-cells"  above  the  midrib  aud  two  of  the  largest  mestome- 
bundles.  Hairs  are  abundant  in  this  species,  and  are  present 
as  very  short  ones  on  the  superior  face  of  the  blade,  while 
those  of  the  margins  and  the  inferior  face  are  long  and  sharply 
pointed.  The  stomata  (lig.  15)  are  very  prominent,  and  seem 
only  to  be  developed  on  the  inferior  face  of  the  blade.  The 
mesophyll  is  well  developed,  consistinfr  of  hexagonal  very 
closely- packed  cells,  while  a  laiire  lacuue  is  to  be  seen  between 
each  of  the  two  mestome-bnndlcs.  These  last  are  surrounded 
by  colorleiiti,  thin- walled  parencliyaia  sheaths  as  well  as  by  the 
usual  mestome-sheath.  and  tbe  lamr  bundles  are  on  both  faces 
supported  by  some  small  groups  of  stereome. 

77ie  root 

of  -F.  scirpoidea  agrees  in  must  respects  with  that  of  the  other 
Cyperaceoiy  having  a  hvpoderm  inside  the  epidermis,  and  with 
the  characteristic  radial  arrangement  of  the  bark-cells,  of  which 
the  innermost  layer,  as  usual,  18  differentiated  as  an  cndodermis. 
This  endodermis  shows,  however,  a  very  peculiar  development, 
since  the  cells,  which  are  exceedingly  thin- walled,  are  stretched 
radially,  as  shown  in  onr  figure  19.  The  perieainbinm  is,  also, 
here  interrupted  by  protohadronie,  and  there  are  five  dktinct 
srro\i|>s  of  leptome  in  alternation  with  tive  large  vessels,  Vhile 
the  innermost  part  of  the  root  is  occupied  by  fundamental 
tissne.  The  root  of  J^.  squarrosa  shows  a  much  weaker  struc* 
ture,  since  the  bark-parenchyma  shows  many  lacunes  on  account 
of  the  radial  collapsing  of  the  cell-walls.  The  cells  of  the 
endodermis  {End  in  tig.  16^  are  of  normal  shape  and  slightly 
thickened.  A  large  vessel  occupies  the  center  of  the  root, 
and  tannin-reservoirs  were  o])s(Tved  in  the  epidermis  as  well 
as  in  the  outer  bark-parcnchynia. 

We  see  from  this  brief  anatomical  sketch  that  there  are 
several  structural  characters,  by  which  these  two  Fuirena^ 
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species  may  be  distinguished,  althongb  their  morphological 
cnaracters  are  so  prominent  as  to  leave  the  anatomical  dis- 
tinction anneoesaarj.   Bat  it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  interesting 

to  compare  their  structure  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there 
may  be  some  connection  between  the  strnctnre  of  their  tissues 
ana  the  character  of  the  climate  and  soil  wherein  tliey  grrow. 
Fuirena  mirpoidea  has  several  features  in  common  with  some 
of  the  most  pronounced  desert-plants,  viz  :  the  reduction  of  the 
leaf-blades  in  contrast  to  the  other  species  of  the  gen  as.  It 
grows  in  dry,  sandy  soil  and  is  a  very  common  plant  in  sub- 
tropical Florida,  The  anatomy  of  its  almost  leafless  =t( m 
shows  us  a  well  differentiated  palissade-tissue  in  the  bark,  thus 
the  stem  has  taken  tlie  function  of  the  leaf  ;  the  very  tliick- 
walled  epidermis  is  another  character  by  which  F.  scirpo  'uli  n 
approaclies  itself  to  the  desert  plants,  e.  <j;.,  Paiiicum  iurgi- 
dmny  as  de&eribed  in  Volkens'  excellent  work  upon  desert- 
Vegetation  (1.  c).  "We  must  not,  however,  consider  our 
Fuirerya  as  an  exception  from  most  of  the  Cyperaoem  because  ^ 
its  leaf-blades  are  not  developed;  this  very  l^ame  exterual 
stractare  is,  as  we  remember,  very  common  in  species  of 
Scit'jpuSy  Fleoc/iaris  and  in  man^  JuncacecB.  But  these  almost 
leafless  specie.-^  j^row  always  in  w^et  soil,  in  marshes,  etc.,  while 
our  Fuirena  prefers  the  dry  sand,  although  not  enterins^  in  the 
"Scrub"  vegetation,  which  to  a  certain  extent  constitutes  a 
desert-vegetation  in  Florida. 

.  The  anatomical  characters  are,  otherwise,  to  be  observed  in 
the  root,  viz :  the  peculiar  endodermis  in*  F,  soirpoidea^  the 
lacnnes  in  the  bark  in  F.  squarrosa,  while  the  leaf  shows  ns  a 
dense  hairy  covering  and  very  prominent  stomata  in  F,  equar^ 

rosa  in  contrast  to  .scii'poirfea  :  tlie  stem  of  F.  scJrjmirfea 
with  its  firm  structure  and  the  bark  developed  as  palissade- 
tissue  is  veiy  ditfereut  from  the  weak  stem  of  F.  ^uarrona 
with  its  large  lacnnes. 

Washington,  D,  C,  January,  1897. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  FIGUBBS. 
Paob  36. 

FlOCJ&B  1  aod  \h. — Seedlings  of  Fuirena  aquarrosa.    0  x  natural  aic^. 

(For  explanatioQ  of  the  letters  see  the  text.) 
FiQUBB  2. — Rhizome  of  F.  squarrosa ;  natural  sise. 
Figure  3. — Pan  of  figure  2,  enlarged. 
FiauBE  4, — Branch  of  a  similar  rhizome ;  natural  size. 
FiauBB  5. — Sane,  enlai^ed. 

FiOPBB  6.— Claflo  prophylloa  from  the  lateral  Spike-bearing  peduncle  of  F, 

squarrosa;  1^  x  natural  size. 
FiOURB  7. — Rhicome  of  F.  adrpoidea ;  natural  stse. 

FlGLTHK  8.— Same,  enlargod. 

'FiuuRE  U.— Part  of  a  similar  rhiaome ;  natural  size. 

Page  26. 

FiouKR  10.-  ProphyUon  from  the  base  o(  a  lateral  spike  of  il  §quarrma;  much. 

enlarged. 

FlOURB  II. —  llraot  from  a  s])ike  of  F.  Sipinrrosa  ;  6  xnatural  SiW. 
Figure  12. — Prophyllon  of     scirpoideu ;  much  enlarged. 
FiacRB  13.— Bract  of  same;  G  xnatural  siza. 
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1. 


fiauBE  14.— Transverse  seotiou  of  stem- loaf  of  F.  sqvMrroaa,    Kp.  sup.  aod  Ep* 
inf.  =  epidermis  of  tiie  superior  and  the  inferior  face ;  T5  x  natunl 

size. 

FiOURS  16. — Stoma  from  the  same  leaf,  transverse  section ;  320  x  natural  size. 
ItouVB  16. — ^Traosverse  Bection  of  ihe  root  of  F.  sqmrrosa ;  B=ib»  iMurk ;  Bhtd 

=  the  ondoJennis ;  iV  s=  the  pericambium ;  FH=  tlie  protobadrome ; 

320  X  natural  size. 
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^^^^^^^^^^  At^^F^^C^A*,.^ 


Figure  17. — Transverse  section  of  the  leaf-blade  of  /.  scirpoidea;  Ep.  sup — 
epidermis  of  the  superior  face ;  M=  the  niesophyll ;  //  =  the 
hadrome ;  L  =  the  Icptome ;  PS  =  the  parenchyma-sheath  ;  St  = 
the  Htereomo  ;  75  x  natural  size. 

Figure  18. — Stoma  from  the  same  leaf;  320  x  natural  size. 

Figure  19. — Transverse  section  of  the  root  of  F.  scirpoidea ;  letters  as  in  figure 
16;  3'20x  natural  size. 
(The  black  in  figures  14  and  17  indicates  the  chlorophyll -bearing  tissue,  the 
mesophyll.) 
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Art.  IV. — On  tke  Identity  of  ChalcostibUe  ( WolfHhergite) 
and  Guejaritey  and  on  OMdcostibite  from  Huanmaca^ 
Bolivia;  by  S.  L.  Fenfibld  and  A.  Fabnzsl. 

LitroducHon. — In  Deceinber,  1S04,  Mr.  Thomas  Uohmann. 
mining  engineer  at  Valparaiso,  riiilijsent  to  one  of  ns  (Frerize]), 
for  examination,  some  specimens,  from  the  Pulacayo  mine, 
Huancliaca,  J>olivia.  Upon  one  of  these  were  some  ])rismatic 
crystals  of  a  mineral  with  metallic  luster,  which,  we  were 
informed  by  Mr.  Hohmann,  was  found  ,  very  sparingly,  was 
nnknown  to  him,  and  might  po68iblj  be  new  or  worthy  of 
investigation.  As  the  material  was  limited,  it  was  decideid  to 
identify  the  mineral,  if  possible,  by  its  crvstalliDe  form,  and, 
upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  cleavage  and  some  of 
tlie  prominent  crystal  forms  corresponded  to  the  r  irn  mineral 
guejarite,  described  by  Gumenge'^  as  having  the  composltioD 
Cn,B .  QSbgS,. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  material  was  sent  to  us,  a 
second  specimen  from  Huanchaca  was  received  at  the  Minem' 
lien  Ntederlage  at  Freiberg,  Saxony,  and  Herr  Zinkeisen, 
director  of  that  institution,  on  learning  that  the  mir  i  il  had 

been  identified  as  guejarite,  sent  the  specimen  to  JSlr.  L. 
Fletcher  of  London,  and  it  was  purchased  for  tlie  mineral  col- 
lection of  the  British  Museum.  In  order  to  identify  this 
mineral  with  certainty,  Mr.  Fletcher  requested  Mr.  L.  ,1. 
Spencer,  of  the  Mineral  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  examine  the  crystals,  when  it  was  found  that  the  forms 
agreed  not  only  with  guejarite,  but  equally  well  with  ohalco- 
stibite  (wolfsbergite).  An  article  was  accordingly  prepared  by 
Mr.  Spencer  "  On  Wolfsbergite  from  Bolivia  ;  and  the  probable 
identity  of  Wolfsbergite  and  Guejarite,"t  but  on  learning  that 
we  were  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  same  mineral,  Mr. 
Fletclier  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  iruejarite  could 
not  1)0  distinguished  crystal lograpliically  from  ehak*ostil)ite. 
He  also  requested  Mr.  Spencer  to  send  the  results  of  his 
investigation  to  us,  in  order  that  his  results  miglit  be  incorpO' 
rated  with  onrs,  and  in  subsequent  pages  it  will  be  shown  that 
guejarite,  which  has  been  considered  as  having  the  composi- 
tion Gu,S .  2Sb,S„  is  really  identical  with  chalcostibite  (wolfs- 
bergite), Cii,S .  Sb,S,. 

ChaJtuifitihite  from  Wolfsherg  in  the  Harz. — Upon  material 
from  this  locality,  the  species  was  first  founded  in  1835,  by 
Ziiiken,:|:  the  mineral  being  called  by  hita  Ka^emntimonylaiiz* 

♦Bull.  Soc.  Min.  de  Frauco.  ii,  p.  201,  1S79. 

f  Head  before  the  Mmeratogical  Society  of  London,  April  14,  1896. 

%  Poggv  Ann.,  zxxT,  p.  357,  183S. 
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The  composition  Ca,S.Sb,S,  was  establislied  by  an  analysis  by 
H.  Rose,*  and  the  crystals  were  measured  and  determined  to 
be  orthorhombic  bj  G.  Rose,t  who  identified  two  prisms  and  a 
pinaeoid  iD  one  zone,  bnt  as  no  terminal  faees  were  obaerved, 
the  axial  ratio  conld  not  be  fully  determined.  The  name 
ranie  was  assigned  to  the  species  in  1841,  by  Hnot^  but  on 
account  of  its  similarity  to  rosdite^  it  has  not  been  generally 
accepted.     In  the  mineral  was  called  chalcoMfihit^  hy 

Gl(K'ker,§  and  in  1649  wolfshergit'  .  bv  N"ipolJ'  (Tlooker's 
name  tlms  antedates  Nicol's,  and  tliere  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  not  accepting  it,  although  wolfsbergite  is  in  common  use. 

Terminated  crystals  of  chalcostibite  from  Wolfsberg  are 
very  rare,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Laspeyresl^  for  the  only 
description  of  them,  and  for  the  determination  of  the  axial 
ratio.  In  order  to  show  a  crystallographie  relation  between 
chalcostibite  and  the  similarly  constituted  minerals  zinkenite, 
PbS  .  SbjSj ;  sartorite,  PbS  .  As^S,  and  emplectite.  Cu,S  .  Bi,S„ 
the  crystals  were  orientated  so  as  to  make  the  j)erfeet  cleavage 
basal,  and  the  prominent  prismatic  development  parallel  to  the 
crystallographie  axis  b. 

The  forms  that  were  identified  by  Laspeyres  areas  follows: 

c,  001  «?,  101  /,  oil  J?,  7- 14-8** 

«,  807  ^,  201  ^,  863  r,  7 -2 1-2  7** 

The  axial  ratio  was  derived  from  measurements  of  the  pyra- 
mid and  was  found  by  Laspevres  to  be  « :  i  :  e  —  0-5283 : 1  : 
0-6284,  but  by  giving  to  ;>  the  indices  <M2-T  instead  of  7-14-8, 
the  axial  ratio  becomes  0-;V283  : 1  :  0  r,;:;r»4.  Some  of  the 
important  measurements  made  hy  Laspeyres  will  be  found  in 
colnmn  I,  in  the  tables  on  page  34,  et  seq^. 

ChaleostiMte  {guejarite)  from  Guejar  %n  Spain. — The  iden- 
tity of  guejarite  as  a  distinct  mineral  species  had  been  based 
upon  the  following  analysis  by  Oamenge :  ff 


Found.      Theory  for  CujS  .  2SbsS,. 

S  26-0  .  *  27'0 

Sb  ^  58-5  57-8 

On   15-5  16-2 

Fe   0-6   

Pb   tr.  - 


99-5  lQO-0 

♦Ibid,  p.  361.  +  Ibid,  p.  360. 

[Mineralogy,  i,  p.  197.  §  Syn.,  p.  32. 

Mineralogy,  p  484.  T  Zeitschr.  Kryst .  xix,  p.  428,  1891. 

*  As  will  be  shown  later,  7  14  8  aod  7  21-21  should  be  6  12*7  and  134,  re8peo> 
lively. 
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Although  the  results  agree  fairly  well  with  the  theoretical 
composition,  an  analysis  in  which  the  determinations  are  car- 
ried ont  onWto  half  per  cents  cannot  be  considered  wholly 
satisfactory  tor  the  eBtablishment  of  a  mineral  species,  and,  as 
neither  the  method  of  analysis  is  given  nor  any  statement  con> 
ceming  the  amount  of  material  taken,  the  results  cannot  be 
fairly  criticised.  As  crystals  of  chalcostibite  resemble  those  of 
stibnite  in  color,  luster,  habit,  and  cleavage,  and,  further,  as 
stibnite  would  probably  occur  at  a  locality  where  chalcostibite 
is  found,  ais  is  tlie  case  at  Wolfsberg  in  the  Ilarz,  it  is  possible 
that  the  material  analyzed  by  Oumenge  contained  some  stibnite, 
which  wonld  account  for  his  failure  to  obtain  the  correct 
formula.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Eammelsberg,  in  the 
second  supplement  of  his  Hcmdbueh  der  Mmmihk&mie^  p.  54, 
1895,  places  an  interrogation  after  the  formula  of  guejarite. 

The  crystallization  of  the  mineral  was  determined  as  ortho- 
rhombic  by  C.  Friedel.*  The  habit  is  prismatie,  with  the 
faces  in  the  prominent  zone  striated  and  grading  into  one 
another,  owin^  to  oscillatory  combinations  of  a  series  of  prisms. 
Crystals  showinff  terminations  are  rare.  In  tiie  position 
adopted  by  Friedel,  the  nearly  perfect  deayage  in  the  pris- 
matic zone  was  taken  as  ^,  010,  and  the  following  forms  were 
identified : 

9,  010  ^  210  m,  110  J,  013 

tf,  001  Saof  230t  '6,  oil 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  doubtful  forms  410,  310, 
and  032  are  mentioned  and  likewise  two  pyramids,  ;c(^/\aj  = 
W  24')»  and  =  39°  58'),  but  the  symbols  of  these  latter 

forms  cannot  be  determined,  as  only  a  single  measurement  is 
given  for  each.  The  axial  ratio  obtained  by  Priedel  is  a :  d :  » 
0-8221:1:0  7841. 

In  order  to  bring  the  crystals  into  the  position  adopted  by 
Laspeyrcs  for  chalcostibite,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  orien- 
tation so  that  the  nearly  perfect  cleavage  is  basal,  c*,  UOI,  and 
the  prominent  prismatic  zone  parallel  to  the  crystal lographic 
axis  h.  Twice  the  length  of  Friedert*  vertical  axis  is  taken  as 
the  unit  length  of  and  the  axial  ratio  thus  becomes  a:h:o^ 
0*5242 : 1 :  0*6377,  while  that  derived  from  Laspeyres'  measure- 
ments iBa:h:c  =  0-5283  : 1 :  O-GSU. 

In  the  following  table,  the  forms  observed  by  Friedel  are 
given,  together  witli  the  indices  when  transposed  to  the  posi- 
tion adopted  by  Laspeyres : 

*  Bull  Soe.  Min.  de  Prance,  ii,  p.  303, 1879. 

f  The  forma  330  and  230  are  ^ven  by  Frieda  as  T80  and  8f  0,  reapectivalj. 
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Guejarite.             Chalcostibite.  Guejarite.  Chalcostibite, 

Position.                  Position.  Position.  Positiou. 

h,  010  =        c,  001  m,  110  =  101 

c,  001  =       by  010  /,  230  =  A,  203 

hy  210  =       ^,  201  d,  018  =  «,  061 

hy  820               f,  802  e»  Oil  =  021  . 


At  the  conclnsion  of  liis  article,  Friedel  calls  attention  to 
the  close  similarity  in  the  angle  of  his  prism,  in  /^m  —  101°  9', 
with  that  of  the  chaleostibite  prism  101°  0'  meabured  by  liose. 

In  the  BroBh  coUeetioti  at^ew  Haveo,  there  is  a  specimen 
of  chaleostibite  from  Guejar,  which  was  presented  by  Professor 
Groth  of  Mnnicb.  It  is  a  fragment  of  a  crystal,  without 
terminal  planes,  and  in  appearance  it  nirroes  exactly  with  the 
description  of  guejarite  f]^iven  by  Friedel.  However,  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  its  identity  with  the  material  described  by  him. 
it  was  carefully  measured,  with  the  results  which  will  be  found 
in  column  IV  in  the  table  on  page  'd4r.  The  specimen 
weighed  a  little  over  one  gram,  and  the  specilic  gravity  was 
fonnd  to  be  4*959.   Onmenge  gives  6*03. 

Professor  Groth  yery  kindly  responded  to  a  request  to  sup- 
ply  us  with  some  of  this  rare  material  for  a  chemical  analysis, 
and  he  also  furnished  measurements  of  a  crystal  with  terminal 
planes,  belonc^ing  to  the  Munich  collection.  These  mensure- 
ments  were  made  by  Mr.  Schott,  and  are  giv(m  in  column  Y 

on  page  34.  'J' lie  habit  of  this 
crystal  is  shown  in  hg.  1. 

Requests  for  material  were  also 
sent  to  Professor  Freidel  and  Mr. 
Onmenge,  and  they  were  able  to 
supply  us  with  some  of  the  origi- 
nal mineral  from  Guejar  inve8tigate<l  by  them.  That  received 
from  Professor  Friedel  was  a  small  fragment  of  a  crystal, 
weighing  0*108  gram,  which  corresponded  in  every  particular 
with  that  given  to  us  l>v  J^ofessor  Groth.  Before  nsin^^  it  for 
analysis,  however,  it  was  carefully  measured,  with  the  results 
which  are  given  in  column  III  on  page  34.  The  material 
supplied  by  Mr.  Onmenge  consisted  of  small,  finely  striated 
crystal  fragments  which  were  not  adapted  for  measorement. 
They  weigtied  0*428  gram,  and,  before  sabjecting  them  to 
analysis,  each  crystal  was  tested  for  copper  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  there  were  no  stibnite  crystals  amongst  them. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  (by  Frcnzel)  of  the  specimens 
received  from  Professors  (iroth  and  Friedel,  and  Mr.  Cumeuge, 
are  given  below  in  the  columns  I,  II  and  III  respectively. 
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Bpeoifio  gravity  4*99,  Theory  for 

I.                              Ratio.                 IL  IIT.  Cii,S.Sb,S,. 

S.   26■28-^  32    =           -821    4-00  S    2G-12  25-87 

Sb  48-86—120    =           -407    1*906  Sb  48-50  48  44  48-50 

Cu  24-44-7-1 26-8  = -lOa  )  Cu  25'92  25-23  25-63 

Pb     •68-^207   =s  *002  }• '202  0*096  Pb  *82 

Fe     *424-  56   s  -OOt )  Fe   *49 

  Zn   -18 


100-58 


100-78  100-00 


In  the  first  analysis  the  ratio  of  S:Sb:(Cu,+Pb<fFe^  is 
almost  exactly  4:2:1,  whieh  is  that  demanded  by  the  chalco- 
stibite  formala  Oa,S.Sb,S,.  The  results  of  the  second  and 
third  analyses  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  first,  so 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  establish  beyond  all  donV)t  the  identity 
in  chemical  composition  of  guejarite  with  c'lialcostil)ite. 

.  ChalcostibiU  from  ITuaiichaca,  Bolivift. — On  the  s|)ecimen 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Hohmann,  the  chalcostibite  occurred  as  pris- 
matic crystals  averaging  about  l""  in  diameter  and  2"""  in 
length,  whieh  were  attadied  to  a  gau^ue  of  qnarts  and  pyrite 
vein  material.  Some  massive  tetrohcnrite  was  also  present,  but 
the  chalcostibite  crystals  were  not  found  directly  npon  it 
Although  the  crystals  were  isolated  and  quite  numerous,  only 
a  few  were  implanted  bo  that  they  could  be  removed  and  used 
for  measurement.  Doubly  terminated  ones  were  not  observed. 
The  crystals  are  ({iilte  liiglily  inodilied,  and  the  forms  tliat  have 
been  identified  are  given  in  the  following  table,  where  those . 
which  are  new  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk : 

c,  001  A,  203*  t,  021  V,  133* 

/,  130*  c?,  101  u,  061  ^,  265* 

A,  209*  /,  302*  J,  863  263* 

Aj,  207*  g,  201  p,  6*12'7  <r,  4a2-5* 

A„  206*  066*  lit  186*  r,  261* 

The  large  development  of  the  ])yramids  p  and  q,  whose 
indices  are  complicated,  corre&puiuls  almost  exactly  with  the 
description  given  by  Laspeyrea  of  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
fonnd  on  the  crystals  from  Wolfsberg.  These  pyramids  were 
free  from  striations  and  vicinal  developments,  and  gave  excel- 
lent reflections.  A  few  crystals  were  observed  which  have  the 
habit  represented  in  fig.  3,  by  a  projection  upon  the  pinacoid 
010.  All  the  pyramidal  forms  given  in  the  foregoing  tabic 
were  observed  iij)ou  a  sinc;le  crvstal  of  thifs  habit,  but,  of  the 
faces  in  the  zone  between  c  and  I,  all  of  which  were  quite 
small,  /i,  V  and  a  are  not  represented  in  the  figure. 
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2. 


The  axial  ratio  given  below  was  derived  from  exceptionallj 
good  measurements  of  the  pyramid  q,  8^8. 

863/^863  =  126°  21' 
863^§6S  =  138*'8l' 

a:  6;  0  =  0*5818 : 1 : 0'CSm 
Laspeyres'  measurementB  yield  0*5288 : 1 :  0*6364 
FriedePs  meuarements  yield    0*5242 : 1 :  0*6877 

A  list  of  the  measured  angles  will  be  found  in  colamn  YI 
in  the  tables  on  page  34,  et  seq. 

Although  the  amount  of  materii!  was  limited,  by  oaref  nl 
seleetion  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  pure,  ei^stallizea  minml 
was  obtained  for  a  chemicial  analysis,  whieh  was  made  by 
Frenzel,  and  gave  the  followins^  results,  corresponding  with 
the  theory  demanded  by  the  chalcoBtibite  formula : 

Fonnd.  Thaoxy  for  GoiS .  Sb|8t. 

S   26-20  25*87 

Sb   48-45  48-60 

Cu   24-72  25-63 


99*87  100*00 

Mr.  L.  J.  Spencer  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
chalcostil)ite  specimen  from  Huanoliaca,  belonging  to  the 
British  JMuseum.  The  small,  bright,  blade-shaped  crystals  of 
chalcostibite  oceur  upon  a  specimen  oonsiBting  mostly  of  mas- 
siye  and  crystallizea  quartz,  pyrite  and  tetrahedrite.  The 
ehaloostibite  crystals  are  flattened  parallel  to  the  pinaooid 
<V  001,  and  are  elongated  and  striated  parallel  to  the  crystallo- 
graphic  axis  l>.  They  are  sometimes  terminated  at  the  ends  by 
nnsymmctricully  developed,  narrow,  ]»yraiiii(lal  planes,  but 
more  often  by  dull  rounding  surfaces  ai)proximating  in  posi- 
tion to  the  pinacoid  010.  The  forms  that  were  observed  are 
given  in  the  table  below,  those  which  are  new  being  indicated 
by  an  asterisk : 

17,  205  201  v,  474* 

i,  802  a,  238*  8,  475* 

101  iS,  854*  c,  476* 
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The  measurements  obtained  hj  him  will  be  foaad  in  columa 
VII  in  the  tables  oil  page  85. 

Swnfnar^  of  the  crmtaLlogra^hic  invehtiyatiom, — The  fol- 
lowing table  inelndes  all  the  forms  whidi  have  been  identified 


on  ohalcoBtibite,  and  their  distribntion  is  shown  by  the  spherical 
projection,  fig.  4 : 

/,  on 

«,  065 
t,  021 
061 
8G3 
6.12.7 


010 
001 
I,  130 

A,  209 
A,,  207 
A.,  103 


A„  205 

c,  307 
I  102 

h,  203 
<f,  101 

i,  302 
g,  901 


II,  186 
r,  134 

K,  133 
TT,  265 
/>,  263 
(T,  4.12.5 


r,  261 
a,  288 

A  354 
V,  474 
8,  475 
t,  476 


All  investigators  call  attention  to  the  striated  character  of 
the  crystals  in  the  direction  of  the  crystallographic  axis  and, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  always  obtaining  reliable  measure- 
ments, there  may  be  uncertainty  in  tie  identification  of  some 
of  the  forms  in  the  zone  100:001.  The  only  forms  which 
have  been  identified  as  prominent  ones  in  this  zone  arc  A, 
and  g.  The  prominent  development  of  the  pyramids jj^  and  q 
with  such  complicated  indicub  as  G12*7  and  803,  respectively, 
on  crystals  from  both  Wolfsherg  and  Hnanchaca,  is  certainly 
very  nnnsnal,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothiji^  gained  by  giving 
to  one  of  these  forms  simpler  indices,  since  that  would  add 
very  mnch  to  the  complexity  of  the  remaining  forms. 

Am.  Jomu  Sen.— Fourth  SniBSt  Yol.  17,  No.  1.«»Ju1iT,  189t. 
8 
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In  addition  to  tlie  perfect  basal  cleava^,  traces  of  cleavages 
parallel  to  the  pinacoids  100  and  010  were  observed. 

In  the  BQCceeding  tables,  the  calcnlated  values  are  derived 
from  the  axial  ratio  axh\c  =  0*5312 : 1 : 0G3955,  and  the  meas- 
urements made  by  various  investigators  are  indicated  by 
Boman  numerals  plaoed  above  the  ooTumns,  as  follows : 

T.   La8pe3nre8.   Crystals  from  Wolfsberg  in  the  Ears. 

II.    Friedel.    Crystals  from  Guejar  in  Andalusia. 
ILL   Penfield.   Fragment  of  crystal  from  Gaejar,  reoeived  from 

Prof.  Friedel. 

IV.   Penfield.    Fragment  of  crystal  from  (jruejar,  received  from 

ftof.  Groth. 

V.  Schott.   Terminated  crystal  from  Gnijar,  belonging  to  the 

Munich  collection. 

VI.  Penfield.    Crystals  from  Hiiaiiclmca,  Bolivia. 
VII.   Spencer.   Crystals  from  Huancbaca,  Bolivia. 

M^imertimmU  frcm  the  bate  c,  001  on  ioface»  in  the  wne  001 : 100» 

Catculated.     I.        IL        IIL        lY.        Y.  TI. 

C^A,  209  14°  10' 

C/vA„  207  18  of>  11  40 

C/sA„  103  21  52  21°  66'  22°  2l' 

C/sA„205  25  43  25  55 

cy^e,  307  27  17^  27°  12'  27  11 

e>sj,  102  81  8  81  3 

OAk^,  203  38  45  39°  58'  38  45    38  46  38°5I'  37 

C/sC?,  101  50  17    61  22   50  34^  60  32   60  26  60  18   50  42 

C/s  2,  302  61  U  02  50  61  45 

C/s^,  201  67  27    66  28  67  39    67  8     67  22  67  24    67  24 

To  the  foregoing  may  bo  added  the  measurements  of  "Rose 
CAfi^=50°30'  and  ca^  =  67°3<V,  and  the  foilovtring  by 
Spencer  :  rv.  A,  25°  49'  (mean  of  25°  61^  25°  55',  25°  51' 
and  20'  85')  and  CA'i=68°,  63°  and  63°  13'.  These  last 
measurements  by  Spencer  and  one  given  by  Friedel,  o/^i  « 
62°  50',  may  indicate  the  eziBtenoe  of  a  form  805  (001a805» 
62^  34')  instead  of  the  more  probable  one  302. 

Measurernefits  obtained  from  faces  in  the  zones  100 : 010  and 

Old :  001. 

Calculated.       L  II.  V.  YI. 

l/^l,  180yvl80       64°  13'  64°  22' 

c/^/,  OOlysOll       32  36      32°  21' 
/yv/;  011.n01I      114   4R      lie  31 

065/^065       1U4   o!)^  106  24 

001^021        51  59  61*  64' 

tr^tt  021/s02l       76    2  76  21 

C/^w,  001a06I       76  28^  lb  28    76°  24* 

u^u^  061a061      20  18  29  32 
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Measurementa  obtained  from  pyramidal  faeea, 

Calculnted.  I.  TT.  VTL 

gy^g,   863/v8  ;  :  126"  21'    126°  81'  126°  21* 

q^q,    863/^sti^i  108  21  138  21* 

q/<gy   8G3  :  863  32  16^    32  18  32  16 

j>/s/>,  6  12-7aB12'7  69  88     69  49  69  84 

PAj»t  <('12-7aS-12>?  105  19  105  16 

p^p,  6'U'1  ^6'12'1  67  n      67  18i  67  11^ 

c^Vj    001^130  20  41  20  18 

Cy^r,    001 A  li^^  29  3I|    30  2^ 

//sr,   011^134  16  40|    10  22 

dy^r,    101^134  40  45^    40  82i 

tfAn  001^138  87  3  36  45 

«Air,    001^265  4'/  11  41  46 

Cap,    001/^263  56  29  56  12 

Cao",    O01a4-12-5  61  64  61  8 

Cat,   001a261  77  ;?3        -  77  32 

Cao,  001a283  45  44.^    46" 

A, AO,  205 A  233  29  19j^  30 

OaA  001ys354  60  20  60  28' 

A,/^)9,  205^.354  71  2  71  9 

d          101  ^.354  92  2  92  1 

c"^  y,  001/s474  58  41  58  43 

A,^y,  205a474  48  18^  42  -3 

(2 AY*  101 A 474  35  34  84  53 

CaO.  001/s475  52  45  •  52  25 

OAS  001a476  47  37  45  to  47° 

In  the  preceding  tables,  many  of  the  measureiiieuts  show 
considerable  variation  from  the  calculated  values,  which  might 
be  expected,  owing  to  the  striated  character  of  some  of  the 
faces  and  the  small  size  of  others.  On.  the  other  hand,  the 
measarements  from  tlie  best  and  most  prominently  developed 
forms,  A,  u,  ^,  and  j9,  show  a  very  close  agreement  with 
the  calculated  value?,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  axial  ratio 
which  we  have  ct^tHblished  ie  more  accurate  than  those  given 
by  other  investigators. 

It  is  probable  that  the  pvramid  x  mentioned  by  Friedel 
i^c^x  =  56°  24')  is ^,  6-12-7  ((Ja^?  calculated  =  56°  2^'),  which 
IS  prominently  developed  on  the  crystals  from  Wolfsberg  and 
Hoanchaca. 

In  conclusion,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  our 

thanks  to  Professors  Friedel  and  Groth,  and  Messrs.  Cumenge, 

Hohmann,  Spencer,  Schott  and  Fletcher,  who  have  rendered 

valuable  assistance  by  supplying  us  with  material  for  this 

investigation  and  infurinatiun  concerning  the  mineral. 

Mineralc^ical-Petrographicai  Laboratory, 

Sheffldd  Sotontific  School,  Februaiy,  1897. 
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Abt.  V. — An  Intet*estinr/  Case  of  Contact  MetanwrphUm  j 

by  H.  W.  Fairbanks. 

Bt.ack:  Mountain  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  El  Paso  range,  a 
spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  extending  easterly  into 
tne  Mojave  desert.  The  mountain  owea  its  name  to  the  mantle 
of  dark  lavas  which  covers  it.  The  underlying  rocks  consti> 
tate  a  part  of  an  extensive  series  of  sedimentary  beds  exposed 
for  many  miles  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  El  Paso  range. 
They  consist  of  sandstones,  clays  and  coTl^r^»morates  and  con- 
tain in  places  iiuich  fragnieiital  volcanic  material  m  well  as 
occasiouall V  interstratiHec]  tiows.  Last  Chance  ijulch  and  its 
tributaries  drain  the  western  slope  of  Black  Mountain  and  in 
the  cafions  the  character  of  the  sedimentary  beds,  as  well  aa 
their  relation  to  the  volcanic  flows,  is  often  finely  shown.  The 
'sedimentary  beds  here  have  a  light  yellowish  or  pinkish  color 
and  exhibit  in  places  a  finely  banded  appearance.  In  the  field 
they  were  thought  to  be  wholly  of  volcanic  origin,  but  a  micro- 
Bcopie  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  light-col oT-ed 
paste  in  which  the  more  distinct  fragments  were  embedded 
consists  of  an  amorpbons  kaolin-like  snl)staiice.  The  email 
artly-rounded  pebbles  and  grains  appear  to  be  of  many  kinds, 
nt  tnose  of  a  volcanic  nature  predominate. 
The  strata  have  been  considerably  disturbed  and  faulted,  and 
in  one  of  the  cafions  have  been  intruded  by  two  dikes.  One 
of  these  has  a  diarTieter  of  less  than  one  foot  while  the  other  is 
14  feet  across.  The  larger  one  cuts  vertically  throngli  the 
sedimentary  rocks  which  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees. 
This  dike  api)ears  very  finc-<j:rained,  but  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion shows  that  it  is  holocry stall! ne.  The  feldspar  is  probably 
labradorite  and  occurs  in  long  laths.  The  augite  has  a  pale 
brown  color  and  gives  an  ophitic  structure  to  the  rock. 
Abundant  grains  ot  a  reddish  color  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  havin*^^  i  esiilted  from  the  alteration  of  olivine  are  scat- 
tered  through  the  rock.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  glassy 
base  the  rock  is  then  an  olivine  dial)ase.  The  surface  of  the 
outcrop  is  quite  decomposed  and  weathers  away  as  rapidly  as 
the  soft  and  slightly  tufaceous  l)e(]s. 

The  remarkable  feature  connected  with  the  intrusion  is  the 
striking  manner  in  which  the  adjoining  rock  has  been  meta* 
morphosed.  The  thickness  of  the  band  of  altered  tufa  is  about 
two  feet  where  it  is  best  exposed.  The  light  colored-soft  rock 
has  been  baked  to  a  dark  hard  and  very  nrm  one.  the  slabs  of 
which  ij;ive  forth  a  ringing  sound  when  struck.  A  microscopic 
examination  docs  not  reveal  any  new  minerals,  but  only  the 
fact  that  the  alteration  haa  brought  out  more  clearly  the  vol- 
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canic  nature  of  the  most  of  the  fragments.  The  metamor- 
phosed layer  weathers  out  more  strongly,  as  the  photograph 
shows,  than  either  the  dike  or  the  unaltered  tufa,  forming  a 
prominent  and  sharply  detined  band  extending  up  the  side  of 
the  cafioD. 


Contact  metamorpliism  in  the  El  Paso  ranKe.  California.  The  soft  tufa  lies  on 
the  right  of  the  picture,  the  slatj  contact  zone  in  the  middlo,  the  diabase  dike  on 
the  left. 

In  addition  to  the  pronounced  manner  in  which  the  rock  has 
been  baked  there  is  another  striking  feature.  The  hardened 
layer  is  not  massive,  but  on  the  contrary,  breaks  up  into  thin 
and  regular  slate-like  slabs  parallel  to  the  wall  of  the  dike. 
The  photograph  shows  the  main  lines  of  fissility  and  the  slabs 
broken  off  and  strewn  over  the  side  of  the  caiion.  An  exami- 
nation of  any  one  of  these  slabs  shows  that  it  also  is  thickly 
penetrated  by  tine  parallel  seams  which  are  slightly  irregular 
and  discontinuous,  but  which  under  the  action  of  the  weather 
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would  develop  into  further  parting  planes.  AVhere  these 
cracks  pass  through  the  larger  pebbles  the  latter  do  not  appear 
to  be  faulted  in  the  least,  so  that  we  c&uQot  attribute  their 
origin  to  the  action  of  a  Bhearing  stress.  The  most  probable 
explanation  which  has  occurred  to  the  writer  is  that  the  part- 
ings are  due  to  contraction  on  cooling.  This  theory  would 
explain  the  local  irregalarities  as  well  as  the  general  parallel' 
ism  with  the  dike. 

Beiketey,  Oalifofnia. 
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Aet.  VI. — The  Tin  JDepodta  at  Temescal,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia ;  by  Harold  W.  Fairbanks. 

Introduction. — Several  years  ago,  shortly  prior  to  the  final 
suspension  of  work  upon  the  Temescal  tin  deposits,  the  writer 
was  given  exceptional  facilities  for  a  careful  examination  of 
the  mine  and  thecouDtrj  immediately  surrounding  it.  Subse- 
quently a  brief  descriutiou  was  published,*  but  owing  to  the 
political  importance  of  thd  question  at  the  time  do  thorough 
report  was  attempted.  Descriptions  of  the  tin  veins  occur- 
ring  here  have  been  given  by  Blakef  and  HankB,^  althongh 
little  has  been  pnblished  concerning  the  conditions  under 
which  the  veins  occnr  and  the  nature  of  the  ore  bodies.  In 
the  present  paper  the  writer  will  add  to  what  is  a!ro;if1v  known, 
a  mure  detailed  description  of  the  veins  and  the  country 
in  which  they  are  found.  The  report  of  llanks  referred  to 
above  contains  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  and 
the  excitement  following  it,  the  purchase  of  the  old  Mexican 
grant  and  the  final  development  by  the  English  company,  so 
that  this  part  of  the  subject  will  not  be  touched  upon. 

General  Geology  of  ike  District — The  Temiscal  tin  mine  is 
located  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  San  Jacinto  grant 
abont  five  miles  southeast  of  South  Riverside.  This  portion 
of  the  grant  consists  of  rolling  hills  having  an  elevation  of 
neai-ly  1,000  feet,  and  formed  of  a  great  variety  of  rocks.  To 
the  west,  separated  by  the  Temescal  valley  filled  with  late 
Miocene  sediments,  is  the  Santa  Ana  range,  the  most  striking 
topographic  feature  of  the  region.  It  is  high  and  steep,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  rolling  though  sometimes  quite 
mountainous  country  to  the  northeast.  Its  elevation  is  doubt- 
less due  to  a  great  fault  line,  the  northern  portion  of  which 
passes  through  tltp  Tetuescal  valley.  Immediately  adjoining 
the  valley  on  the  east  is  a  more  or  less  connected  strip  of 
highly  metamorphosed  rocks  associated  witii  porphyries,  but 
the  most  of  the  country  in  that  direction  is  granite. 

The  tin  deposits  lie  nearly  in  the  center  of  a  itidely  semi- 
circular area  of  granite  about  two  miles  in  diameter  and  con- 
nected  on  the  east  with  the  great  body  of  similar  rock 
extending  indefinitely  in  that  direction.  The  sedimentary 
rocks  along  the  edge  of  the  granite  area  consist  of  quartzitc, 
mica  schist  and  conglomerate  of  unknown  age.  A  part  at 
least  of  the  slates  and  limestones  of  the  Santa  Ana  range  are 

*XIth  Report  of  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  p.  HI. 
Uioeral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1883-84,  p.  614. 
ITUi  Beport  of  the  State  MiniDg  Bureau,  p.  ISO. 
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Carboniferous,  but  further  than  that  we  liave  no  information. 
Extensive  bodies  of  porphjry  also  border  the  granite.  They 
vary  much  in  appearance,  in  some  places  being  of  a  grayish 
color  and  almost  devoid  of  diatinct  crystals,  but  more  generally 
the  rock  presents  a  groundmass  almost  black  in  color  in  which 
are  sprinkled  white  feldspar  crystals  and  more  rarely  those  of 
quartz.  It  is  diflScult  to  say  which  is  tlie  older,  the  granite  or 
tlie  porphyry.  In  the  neiirlibnrliood  of  the  junction  both 
rocks  change  their  cliaracter  omewliat,  although  each  is  dis- 
tinct. Witn  perhaps  one  exception,  none  of  tlie  line-grained 
gi-anitic  dikes  abuntlant  in  the  coarse  granite  were  noticed 
penetrating  the  porphyry,  bat  there  are  baaehee  and  dike-like 
protrusions  of  the  latter'in  the  granite  near  the  contact 

The  granite  is  distinctly  intrusive  in  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
as  bnnches  of  it  project  up  through  them  here  and  there.  The 
granite  varies  considerably  in  texture  {ilthougli  tlie  main  body 
has  a  uniform  composition.  Macroscopically  it  sliows  two 
kinds  of  feldspar,  one  a  pale  brownish  color  and  the  other 
white,  abundant  quartz  and  a  small  amount  of  the  dark  sili- 
cate. Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  plagioclase, 
orthodase,  and  qoartz  in  nearlj^  equal  proportions^  with  a  much 
less  amount  of  oiotite  mica.  Towards  tne  onter  edges  of  the 
granitic  boss  In  which  the  mine  is  situated  are  nnmerons  dikes 
of  a  very  fine-grained  gratiite  consisting  almost  wholly  of 
quartz  and  orthoclasc  in  interlocking  grams.  Tlie  proportion 
of  qnartz  ?eems  to  be  greater  in  some  of  these  dikes  than  iu 
the  coarse  granite  to  which  they  are  genetically  related. 

The  Vein  System,  and  Tin  JJej/osiis. — The  semicircular  area 
of  granite  and  portions  of  the  adjoining  porphyry  have  been 
fissured  in  a  general  northeast  and  southwest  direction  along 
almost  innumerable  lines  and  a  black  vein  matter  deposited. 
The  veins  are  generally  small,  varying  from  one-fourth  to  a 
few  inches  in  thickness,  but  in  the  case  of  the  main  tin-bearing 
vein  an  enormous  size  is  reHeluMl  at  Cajalco  hill.  A«  the  hill 
18  approached  the  veins  become  larger,  and  finally  culminate  in 
this  elevation,  which  is  about  300  by  250  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base.  The  veinstone  of  which  it  is  mostly  composed  rises 
in  prominent  and  bold  croppings.  With  one  or  two  unim< 
portant  exceptions  the  matenal  of  which  this  as  well  as  the 
other  veins  is  formed  consists  whollv  of  tourmaline  and  quartz, 
with  which  the  tin  ores  are  locally  associated.  The  larger 
veins,  and  the  Cajalco  in  particular,  are  very  irregular  in  size, 
sometime-;  appearing  to  be  mere  bunches  in  the  granite.  A 
few  liuii(lre(l  feet  northeast  of  the  hill  the  vein  has  narrowed 
to  Oor  8  feet,  and  it  is  here  that  the  large  body  of  tin  was  lirst 
discovered  and  the  main  shafts  sunk. 

A  slide  prepared  from  one  of  the  smaller  veins,  which  in  the 
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hand  specimen  appeared  to  consist  wholly  of  tonrmaline, 
showed  bunches  of  tourmaline  crystals  radially  arranged  and  j-j 
embedded  in  interlocking  quartz  grains.  '  The  crystals  are  rec- 
ognized as  tourmaline  by  the  hexagonal  erosB  seetlon,  parallel 
extinction,  polarization  and  frequent  presence  of  fibrous  termi- 
nations, although  the  terminal  crystal  faces  are  sometimes 
present.  In  the  most  of  the  sections  prepared  the  tourmaline 
appears  to  be  exceptionally  opaque,  sometimes  the  border  is 
opaque  while  the  center  is  feebly  translucent.  With  the  blow- 
pipe the  material  fused  easily  with  slight  intumescence  and 
became  magnetic.    The  reaction  for  boron  was  pronounced.     ^  ^  - 

The  large  Cajalco  vein  consists  of  tourmaline  and  quartz  in 
almost  e^ual  proportions.  This  aggregate  breaks  up  quite 
easily,  as  it  is  porous,  the  spaces  being  lined  with  dmsy  crystals 
of  both  components.  The  deposits  have  evidently  been  formed 
in  fissures  through  a  gradual  replacement  of  the  granite  walls. 
Judging  from  an  examination  of  the  seam-like  veins  the  sili- 
cates appear  to  have  been  attacked  easier  and  removed  first. 
In  places  the  larger  veins  seem  to  blend  into  the  granite  and  it 
was  at  lirst  thought  that  some  of  the  quartz  might  be  a  rem- 
nant of  the  granite,  as  it  is  rarely  if  ever  segregated  in  bunches. 
A  mioroficopic  examination  showed  that  this  view  was  undoubt- 
edly false,  as  the  grains  interlock  in  a  different  manner  from 
those  in  the  granite,  and  in  addition  contained  fluid  and  liquid 
inclusions.  The  relative  proportions  of  quartz,  and  tourmaline 
in  the  Cajalco  vein  are  so  constant  that  it  presents  a  uniform 
ap])earance.  Although  the  mine  re]>orts  sj)euk  of  the  occa- 
sional presence  of  arsenical  pyrites  and  copper,  nothing  of  the 
kind  came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer.  The  bunches 
in  these  veins,  and  especially  the  enormous  one  forming 
Cajalco  hill,  could  have  been  formed  in  no  other  way  than  by 
replacement,  although  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  its  having 
taken  place  on  such  a  large  scale. 

With  the  earlier  reports  upon  this  property  nearly  all  the 
veins  were  considered  tin-bearing,  but  at  the  time  the  writer 
made  the  examination  shortly  before  the  mine  closed,  after 
diligent  prospecting  the  company  had  succeeded  in  finding 
traces  of  dn  in  only  one  or  two  veins  besides  the  one  worice£ 
Tunnels  had  also  been  run  into  Cajalco  hill,  but  in  this  great 
body  of  vein  matter  nothing  was  found.  The  narrower  por- 
tion of  the  vein  to  the  northeast  furnished  all  that  was  ever 
milled.  At  the  time  of  the  examination  the  vein  liad  been 
opened  to  a  depth  of  ISO  U--pt  }»y  two  working  shafts,  exposing 
the  vein  horizontally  fur  .')*mi  tuet.  Here  the  vein  has  a  width 
of  8  feet  or  less.  The  main  ore  body  occurs  in  the  center  of 
the  mine  between  the  two  shafts  and  extends  down  on  the  dip 
of  the  vein.   The  tin  oxide  is  distribated  either  through  the 
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Tein  matter  or  in  stringers  and  bunches,  in  the  latter  case  it 
is  Bometimes  found  in  nearly  pure  condition.  The  average  of 

the  ore  milled  was  however  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  oxide. 
Seams  of  day  are  generallj  found  on  or  near  the  sides  of  the 
vein,  showing  some  movement  since  the  deposition  took  place. 
The  wnlls  are  quite  irre^larand  sometimes  bunches  of  granite 
are  lound  wholly  inclosed  in  the  vein.  The  analysis  of  the 
ore  made  by  Genth,  and  quoted  by  both  Blake  and  Hanks, 
shows  silicic  acid  9  82  per  cent,  tuu^stic  acid  '22,  oxide  of  tin 
76*15,  oxide  of  copper  '27,  oxides  oF  iron  and  manganese,  lime 
and  alumina  18*54.  This  must  have  been  an  exceptionally 
pure  specimen  and  wholly  free  from  tourmaline. 

The  tin  ore  occurs  in  two  forms ;  the  more  important  and 
common  variety  is  either  massive  and  of  a  brownish  color,  or 
in  clear  reddish  brown  crystals  lining  cavities  ;  the  less  common 
variety  is  that  of  wood  tin,"  which  appears  uncrystallized  and 
in  the  form  of  thin  layers. 

It  is  not  known  to  the  writer  whether  the  ore  body  which 
w§s  being  followed  down  finally  ran  out  or  not,  but  at  any 
rate  it  appears  that  it  was  unprofitable  to  work.  The  great 
richness  of  the  ore  in  places  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features 
of  this  deposit  when  compared  with  most  of  the  other  known 
occurrences  of  tin.  Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  <^reat  size 
of  the  main  vein  as  shown  in  Cajalco  hill  and  its  uniformity 
and  simplicity  of  composition.  It  aj)pears  that  the  contents  of 
the  veins  represent  the  entire  replacement  of  the  granite  bor- 
dering what  were  originally  narrow  fissures.  The  agent  which 
accomplished  this  was  probably  heated  water  carrying  various 
minerals  in  solution,  the  economically  valuable  one,  tin,  being 
deposited  only  in  places  under  exceptional  conditions. 
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Aet.  VII. — Additional  Notes  mi  the  Ovtlying  Areas  of  the 
Comanche  Series  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  /  by  T.  W AY- 
LAND  Vaughan. 

[Publidied  by  ponninton  of  the  director  of  the  IT.  8.  Qeological  Surrej.] 

I  "WAS  enabled  (iurino:;  the  past  summer,  while  working 
under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  li.  T.  Uill,  to  study  some  areas  of 
ihe  Comanehe  formaiioiis  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  that  hare 
not  been  described  in  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  region.  I 
was  also  able  to  visit  a  locality  reported  by  Cope  from  near  old 
Camp  Supply,  and  what  is  probably  the  original  locality  from 
which  Maroon  obtained  tin*  types  of  bis  O.  piteheri{—G.  navia 
Hall,  G.  rmmeri  Mar<  u.  G.  forniculata  \f\\\iQ).  Marcon's 
were  the  first  observaliuiis  made  in  the  region  :*  Craginf  has 
publibhed  numerous  papers,  and  St.  John:};  and  Kay§  have 
made  lesser  contributions.  Professor  £.  D.  Cope]  has  pub- 
lished some  notes  on  beds  near  old  Gamp  Supply.  Mr.  B. 
T.  Hill^  has  given  an  extended  review  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  whole  region,  and  has  published  th.e  results 
of  a  very  careful  study  of  the  vicinity  of  Beividere.  The 
most  recent  contribution     that  of  Professor  C.  S.  Prosser."^* 

The  areas  of  the  beds  belonging  to  the  Comaucho  Series,  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Trans-Pecos,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  have 
been  denominated  "Outlying  Areas"  b^  Mr.  Hill  because  the 
connection  between  them  and  the  main  area  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceons  in  Texas  has  been  destroyed  by  erosion,  or  the  beds 
in  the  intervening  areas  buried  beneath  the  Plains  Formation. 
There  are  great  lithologic  differences  between  the  beds  of  the 
"Outlying  Areas"  and  those  f>f  th^  rnain  area  :  the  most  con- 
spieuous  IS  the  entire  absence  ot  chalky  formations  in  the 
loriuer. 

For  the  portion  of  the  Comanche  Series,  exposed  near  Bei- 
videre, the  names  Beividere  bedsft  niay  be  used.   There  are 

*  Geology  of  North  Americtt,  pp.  22,  26,  27,  38,  39,  1858. 

f  BttUetin  of  the  Washburn  College  Lftboratory,  vol.  i,  No.  3,  pp.  85-91,  1885  ; 

vol.  ii,  No.  9,  pp  3:5-:n.  Kebruary,  ISSf);  vol.  ii,  N^o.  10,  pp.  05-68,  December, 
1889;  vol.  ii,  No.  11,  pp.  69-80,  March.  1890;  Atuericau  Geologist,  vol.  vii,  No. 
3.  pp.  119-181,  March,  1S91;  vol.  xiv,  pp.  1-12,  Julj,  1894;  vol.  xvl,  pp.  162- 
165.  September,  1S05;  ami  [ip.  357-385,  December,  1895;  Colorado  College 
Studies,  Fifth  Aannal  ruuUcatioD,  pp.  49-13,  1894. 

f  Fifth  Biennial  Report,  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Part  II,  pp.  132- 
152,  Topeka,  1887. 

^  Bull.  57,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1890.    Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  oi 
Kaosas,  pp.  12,  13,  Topeka,  189.1. 
I  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Pliila..  for  1894,  pp.  63-68. 
fThis  Journal,  vol.  I,  pp.  205-234,  September,  1895. 
•♦Uoiv.  of  Kaosas  Geol.  Surv.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  96-194,  1897. 
ft  HID,  this  Joamalp  vol.  1,  p,  211, 1895. 
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two  incrnbers  of  the  Belvidere  beds,  a  lower  sandstone  mem- 
ber, the  Cheveniie  saudstoiie  of  Cragin,*  aud  an  upper  shale 
member,  the  Kiowa  shales  of  Cragin. f  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  features  of  the  section  are  taken  from  Mr. 
HilPs  article  in  this  Journal. 


IV.  Plains  Tertiary   lift. 

III.  Dakota  sandstone   20 

IL  Belvidere  beds  : 

&  Kiowa  shaleS}  bine  and  blaok  shales, 

with  fossils     102  ** 

a,  Cheyeijue  sandstone,  gradating  up- 
ward into  b   71  ** 

T.  Red  beds   800  «« 


For  tlie  details  of  the  section  the  article  bj  Mr.  Hill,  previ- 
ously referred  to,  Professor  Cragin'^  last  contril)ution  to  the 
subject,  in  the  American  Geologist  for  December,  1895,  and 
Professor  Proflser's  report  shonld  oe  consulted. 

The  Kiowa  shales,  in  which  the  marine  fossils  occnr,  belong 
to  the  Washita  division  of  the  Comanche  Series,  as  defined  by 
Mr.  Hill.  The  homotaxial  relations  of  the  Cheyenne  sand- 
stone^ are  as  vet  indefinite. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  making  further  notes  on  the 
vicinity  of  Belvidere,  so  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  other 
localities  and  outcrops  examined. 

Oatcrops  of  the  Cheyenne  sandstone  can  be  seen  in  Barber 
Oonnty,  about  five  miles  from  Sun  City  on  the  road  to  Cold- 
water,  where  it  is  ligbt*colored  and  cross-bedded,  contains  clay 
nodules,  snd  weathers  into  pillars  and  pinnacles.  The  contact 
between  the  sandstone  and  the  Eed  Beds  was  seen  at  many 
places,  showing  that  the  former  rests  upon  the  deeply  eroded 
surface  of  the  latter.  Outcrops  of  the  sandstone  were  neca- 
sionally  seen  on  the  divide  until  the  descent  into  the  valley  of 
Mule  Creek  was  made.  The  approximate  elevation  of  the  base 
of  the  sandstone  on  the  north  side  of  Mule  Creek  is  1940  to 
1960  feet. 

Exposures  of  the  Cretaceous  occur  in  Comanche  County, 
about  one  rail©  south  and  five  miles  east  of  the  village  of 
Nescatunga,  around  the  head  of  a  draw  that  runs  sontliward 
into  Nescatunga  ('reek,  at  an  elevation,  as  judt^ed  by  the 
topographic  map,  between  2020  and  20-lrO  feet.  There  are 
several  exposures  in  this  vicinity.  The  easternmost  examined 
consisted  of  a  few  feet  of  very  fine-grained  pulverulent,  strati- 
fied, white  or  pinkish  sand,  resting  unconformably  upon  the 
Bed  Beds.   The  more  western  exposures  show  that  the  sands 

*BulI.  Washb.  Coll.  Lab.,  vol.  ii,  No.  10,  p.  65,  Decembtr,  1889. 
t  Col.  Coll.  SkudUes,  fiih  /Lnn.  Publioation,  p.  49, 1894. 
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are  overlain  by  yellow  clays,  or  dark-colored  thinly  laminated 
clay  shales.  In  some  instances  the  sands  may  be  mdurated  so 
as  to  form  a  bard  rock. 


SCALt 

O  «♦  4S  MILES 


Mapi^sliowiog  positfou  of  outorops  of  the  Gomandie  SerieB:  outcrops  marked 
by  X. 

In  a  sandstone  layer  in  tbe  days,  casts  of  the  following  fos- 
sils were  found* : 

Tapes  bdvidereims  Cragin  ? 

Undetermined  species  of  Cardium,  Nucula^  and  Corbuia, 
The  Cardium  may  be  the  one  identified  with  (7.  kansasense  Meek 
by  Cragin. 

*  Mr.  T.  W.  Stanton  has  furaiahed  me  notes  on  tke  foaails  collected. 
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The  following  was  observed  seven  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
Cold  water,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  A  villa : 

Thin  capping  of  plains  gravel 

Y©Uow  clay,  with  .1  tliiii  indurated  sboll  layer  near  tiie  top, 
in  which  Gryphma  forniculata  W  bite,  Cyprimeria  of. 
texana  Roemer,  TttrriUUa  seriaiim-grantdata  Roemer  ? 
and  a  Cytherea  were  fonnd   5  ft. 

A  li^ht  bluish  gray,  stiff  sandy  clay,  no  foasils  ...........  40*' 

Deep  red  sandy  clay,  the  Red  Beds. 

The  town  of  Avilla  is  situated  in  a  valley,  on  the  Red  Beds, 
ten  miles  south  of  Goldwater.  About  seven  miles  soath  of 
Avilla  are  some  bills  composed  largely  of  black  shales,  and 
locally  known  as  Black  Hills.  This  locality  has  been  referred 
to  by  Professor  Cragin,*  but  he  has  not  described  it.  The 
details  as  presented  hy  Professor  Prosserf  differ  slightly  from 
those  given  in  the  following  description  of  the  section : 

Capping  of  plains  gravel. 

Calcareous,  yellow,  sandy  flags,  and  clays  ;  70  ft> 

about  10  feet  from  the  top  is  a  bed  of  Gryphcpaa  inter- 
mediate in  characters  bet\\  een  G.  tucumcarii  of  Mar> 
cou  and  G.  forniculata  of  White,  20  feet  from  the  top 
large  slabs  of  <?.  tueumcairii. 

40  leet  from  the  top  a  stratum  of  oysters  and  Anemias. 


Yellow  clay,  some  thin  sandy  indurations   85  * 

Indurated  layer  containing  many  Gryphtm  fornieulata^ 

TurriteUa  aerialim-yranulnta  Roemer?,  Gyprim^ay 

etc.,  very  rich  in  fossils,  about   6  " 

Paper  shales,  black   45  " 

contain  a  ledge  of  brown  sandstone  1  ft.  thick,  10  ft. 

al)<)ve  the  base. 

Yellowish  clays         .........  .  .  _    5 


Contact  with  the  lied  Jieds — the  surface  of  the  latter 
umcU  eroded  ;  they  are  composed  of  deep  red  some- 
what sandy  clays. 

In  some  places  the  basal  clay.s  of  the  (^rotaccons  are  mottled, 
bluish  jrray  and  red  on  a  large  scale,  being  composed  of  the 
redepopitud  lied  Beds.  In  one  place  a  patch  of  shell  agglom- 
erate composed  of  Gryjj/aea  jorniculata  was  seen  resting 
directly  upon  the  Red  Beds. 

The  Cretaceons  shales  were  seen  in  a  good  many  places  hieh 
np  on  the  divide,  south  of  Avilla,  nntu  the  deseent  into  the 
valley  of  tlie  Cimarron  River  was  made,  some  twenty  miles 
southeast  of  that  place  on  the  road  to  Woodward. 

*  Bull.  Wasbbnrn  Coll.  Lab.,  vol.  ii,  No.  11,  p.  94,  Uardi/iaSO. 
f  Proeaer,  o|k  olt,  p,  142. 
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Camp  Supply  LoeaUty. 

I  was  condneted  to  the  following  locality  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Monahan  of  Camp  Supj^ly. 

Section  of  bntte,  about  three  miles  west  of  Oamp  Sapply,  on 
the  divide  between  Wolf  and  Beaver  creeks. 

Gapping  of  bntte,  a  ahell  agglomerate  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Anemia  shells.  There  are  also  an  elon- 
|rate  delicate  species  of  oyster,  and  a  Qrypkcea  that 

IS  difficnlt  to  determine,  aa  no  good  specimen  was 

obtained  ;  it  is  probalily  Q.  tucumcarii  6  inches. 

Yellow  calcareous  clays,  about   15  ft. 

Indurated  shell  agglomerate,  oontahiing 

Gryphcea  tucumcarii  Marcoo. 

€hryphma  farmcukOa  White,  very  abundant. 

Anomia. 

Cyprimeria  of.  texana  Roemer. 

Germllia  ? 

Cardkan. 

TSirriUUa  HHaHm-gramdata  Boemer? 
A  nchura  kiowana  Cragin  ? 

Schlofnihaehia* 

Sharks  teeth    a  few  inches. 

Yellow  calcareous  clays,  resting  directly  ou  the  lied  Beds. 
Near  the  base  of  this  bed  is  a  thin  indurated  sandy 
layer  that  contains  many  Turritellas,  some  oysters, 
etc.  Gryphcsa  forniculata  occurs  in  the  clays  below 
the  sandv  layer,  and  was  seen  in  one  place  resting 

directly  upon  the  Ked  Beds  _   40  ft. 

In  one  place  a  thinly  laminated  yellow  calcareous 

sandstone  was  seen  resting  on  the  Red  Beds. 

Thickness  of  Bed  Beds  to  flat  along  Wolf  Greek  140 

The  Cretaceous  was  seen  at  several  places  on  this  divide  and 
probably  forms  a  continuous  capping. 

The  localities  examined  by  Professor  Cope  in  this  vicinity 
were  on  the  north  side  of  Beaver  Creek,  oetween  it  and  the 
Cimarron.*  He  says  "  Oar  first  object  was  to  examine  the 
red  bluffs  of  Permian  or  Trias,  which  bound  the  cailons  north 
and  northwest  of  the  post,  which  form  part  of  the  drainage 
system  of  tlic  Cimarron.  .  .  .  We  found  that  the  formation 
which  constitutes  the  hii^her  levels  at  the  heads  of  the  canons 
tributary  to  tlie  Cimarron  is  an  impure  friable  calcareous  lime- 
stone of  evidently  lower  Cretaceous  age."  The  following  is  a 
revised  list  of  the  species  of  mollusks  collected  by  Professor 
Cope  :t 

*  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Fhila.,  vol.  for  1894,  p.  64. 
fB.  T.  Hill,  this  Jouroal,  vol.  1,  p.  227,  1895. 
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^^GryphoBafomiculata  White. 
Msogyra  texana  Roemer. 
Oitrea  ntbovata  Shum. 
Ostrea  quadripUcata  Shum.  (variety). 

CuculUea  ierminalis  Conrad. 
Plicatula  inconyrua  Cragin. 
Triyonia  tmoryi  Conrad. 
IHgtmia  sp. 

Turritella  seriatim'ifranulaia  Roem. 
ScAcenbaehia  peruvianuM  Ton  Boob.*' 

As  Professor  Cope  gives  no  precise  locality  for  the  Greta- 
ceons  outcrops,  the  information  fnmished  bv  Mr.  J.  L.  Daggitt, 
a  cowboy  familiar  with  the  conntry,  may  be  of  interest.  He 
told  me  that  the  same  kind  of  a  shell  bed,  that  I  saw  west  of 
Camp  Supply,  occurred  on  high  places  on  the  divide  between 
Beaver  Creek  and  tlie  Cimarron  River  on  both  sides  of  the 
Camp  Supply  and  Dodi^e  City,  Kansas,  cattle  trail.  The  first 
outcrop  16  to  be  been  about  live  mileb  north  of  the  former 
place. 

Outcrops  iii  the  vidnUy  of  Ihloga, 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gallup  guided  me  to  the  localities  examined.  On 

the  northwest  i,  Sec.  9,  T.  19  N.,  R.  17  W.  (1.  M.)  seven  miles 

north  and  three  miles  west  of  Taloga,  there  are  outcrops  of  a 
shell  agglomerate,  12  to  18  inches  thick,  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  the  shells  of  (rryphcBa  fornundata  White.  Besides 
the&Q  species  there  are 

Qr;/pfi<ra  tucumcarii  Marcou,  in  the  same  matrix 

with  the  G.  fornicuhila. 
Cyprimeria  cl.  texaiia  (Roemer). 
J^x4oeardia  teasana  Conrad  ? 

Three  or  foar  other  species  of  undetermined  pelecypods. 

Turritella  seriatim-grantdaia  Roemer.  • 
Schlcenhachia  peruviana  von  Bacb. 
Echinoid  plates. 

This  shell  limestone,  at  the  place  where  it  wss  examined, 
constituted  all  there  was  of  the  Cretaceous.  The  outcrops 
occur  along  the  sides  of  the  draw  and  were  deposited  against 
the  sides  of  the  Rod  Beds  hills.  The^  occupy  an  elevation 
about  100  feet  below  the  top  of  the  divide,  wliich  is  composed 
of  Red  Beds,  overlain  by  an  occasional  rcmuantal  patch  of 
Plains  gravel.  According  to  the  barometer  readings  the  Ore- 
taceous  outcrops  seemed  to  be  about  100  feet  above  the  Sonth 
Fork  of  the  Canadian,  but  they  may  stand  higher.  A  little 
higher  up  the  draw  along  which  the  abo\  e  described  limestone 
outcrops  occnr^  is  an  exposure  of  stafi  chocolate-colored  sandy 
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clay,  containing  carbonaceous  particles  and  resting  against  tbe 
Bfid  BedB.   Thie  clay  jg  probably  Oretaceoa& 

On  Section  10  of  tbe  same  township  and  range,  anotber  out- 
crop of  the  sbell  limestone  was  seen.  Mr.  H.  G.  Sprlngston 
told  me  tbat  other  outcrops  occur  on  sections  7  and  8  of  T.  19 
N.,  B.  17  W. 

Mareou^s  Comet  Creek  healiti/. 

This  locality  is  especially  im]xirtai}t  bucause  it  is  tbe  original 
locality  at  wliicb  Marcou  found  bis  Giyphcea  j^itc/ierif  and  is 
tbe  type  locality  for  his  ITeaeomian, 

Marcou  states  have  mentioned  two  points  between 
Topofki  Creek  and  Anton  Ohico  where  tbe  Triassic  rocks  are 
covered  by  more  modern  formations.  Tbe  first  of  tbese  points 
is  npon  one  of  the  ti'ibntaries  of  tbe  False  Wasbita  river- 
Comet  Creek  (latitude  35°  32'  2'';  lonf^itiide  99°  W  W)— 
near  our  camp  No.  31,  wbere  upon  tbe  heights  are  found  tbe 
remains  of  beds  of  a  limestone  tilled  with  shells,  which  I  con- 
nect with  the  Ne&oomian  of  Europe,  or  in  other  words  with 
tbe  Lower  Division  of  the  Oretaeeom  JRoeke,  This  limestone 
18  only  five  feet  thick ;  it  is  of  a  whitisb  gray  color,  containing 
an  immense  quantity  of  Ostraceo,  which  I  consider  as  identical 
with  the  Exogijra  {(xr[iphmi)  Pitcheri  Mort.  (PI.  iv,  fig.  5,  5a, 
and  G)  having  the  closest  analogy  with  tbe  Eri'ogijra  Couloni 
of  the  JS  eocomian  of  tbe  environs  of  Neucbatel  (Switzerland)."* 
On  page  J^9  of  tbe  Geology  of  North  America,  Professor 
Marcou  gives  long.  99°,  lat.  35°  50',  one  of  tbe  bills  surround- 
ing Comet  Creek,  as  the  oHsinal  locality  of.  his  GryphcBa 
mteheri  (not  Morton's  G-,  piieheri)  =  G.  /ornicvlata  (White). 
There  is  a  discrepancy  between  tbese  two  records  of  tbe  Comet 
Creek  locality,  marcou's  Geological  Map  of  tbe  routef  intro- 
duces another  discrepancy.  The  foHowing  caTi  he  obtained 
from  studying  what  ne  has  written  or  represented  ou  bis  map. 
The  locality  is  not  far  from  Arapabo,  it  is  near  the  Wasbita 
River  and  is  ou  its  northern  side.  Upon  comparing  Marcou's 
map  in  the  Pacific  EaUroad  reports  with  the  present  postal 
route  map,  it  seems  very  probable  that  what  Marcoa  called 
Comet  Creek  is  now  known  as  Bamitz  Creek.  If  Marcou  had 
stated  upon  which  side,  east  or  west,  of  Camp  81,  or  upon 
which  side  of  Oornet  Creek  the  locality  was,  we  might  be  able 
to  rediscover  it  without  great  difRcnlty. 

I  found  eighteen  miles  north  of  Arapabo,  about  two  miles 
sontbof  tbe  f)  and  G  county  line,  an  agglomerate  composed  of 
Q.fomiculata.    Mr.  G.  T.  Dulany,  superintendent  of  schools 

•  G«olog7  of  N.  A.,  p.  n,  1868. 

t  YoU  iii,  Senate  Doo.,  Report  Pac  B.B.  Bzpl. 

Av.  JouB.  Sol— B^UBtB  Sbsibs,  Tol.  IT,  No.  1.^dlt,  1S1>7. 
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in  G.  county,  directed  me  to  the  following  locality :  about  ten 
miles  south  of  west  of  Arapaho,  Sec.  11,  T.  12  N.,  R.  18  W., 
on  the  north  «!de  of  the  Washita  Kiver,  west  of  Barnitz  Creek. 
Here  there  are  ontcrops  of  a  shell  limestone,  composed  of 
Gryphmt  j)itchei'i  Marcon  {G.forniGulata  White),  imbedded  in 
a  matrix  of  yellow  clay,  which  is  often  washed  out,  leaving 
only  shells  stack  together.  The  bed  Is  scarcely  two  feet  thick 
and  forms  the  tops  of  small  knolls.  These  patches  of  the 
Cretaceous  do  not  occur  ©n  the  very  top  of  the  divide,  but  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Red  Beds  hills  which  rise  considerably  higher. 

Judging  from  Marcoii's  map  and  description,  I  believe  that 
the  above  is  his  original  Comet  Creek  locality.  Mr.  Dnlany 
informed  me  that  the  western  bhiiBFs  of  Panther  Creek,  south- 
east i,  Sec.  12,  T.  le^  K.,  li.  20  W.,  IS  miles  west  and  three 
miles  north  of  Arapahu,  are  composed  of  the  Gryphwa  rock. 
The  rock  occurs  all  along  the  creek  from  its  month  to  its  head. 

No  ontcrops  of  the  Oretaoeons  were  fonnd  south  of  Arapaho. 

The  studies  that  have  been  presented  in  the  preceding,  show 
(1)  that  the  Cheyenne  sandstone  becomes  thinner  and  disap- 
pears to  the  sonth  of  Avilla;  (2)  that  th(^  Ki'jwa  shales  rest 
directly  upon  the  lied  Beds  sonth  of  Avilhi  ;  tliat  these 
shales  become  thinner  to  the  south  and  are  represented  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taloga  antl  Arapaho  only  by  the  bed  of  G^nfphcm 
forniculata  a  few  feet  thiek,  now  left  as  patches  iu  a  few 
places ;  (4)  that  sonth  of  Camp  Supply  the  lower  Oretaceons 
beds  do  not  occupy  the  tops  oi  the  highest  divides,  but  have 
been  deposited  on  the  Aanks  of  the  Bed  Beds  hills,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Arapaho  and  Taloga  was 
not  completely  submerged  in  Lower  Cretaceous  time.  Tlie 
Wichita  Mountain  region  was,  as  has  previously  been  shown, a 
promoTitory  projecting  westward  into  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
sea  which  sent  an  arm  northward  around  its  western  end.  The 
existence  of  the  Wichita  promontory  may  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Outlying  Areas''  of  the  Comanche  Series 
and  the  main  areas  in  Central  Texas.  (5)  Marcou's  GryphoMb 
tu<mmeaH\  asserted  by  him  to  be  Jurassic,  was  found  in  the 
same  matrix  with  his  "Neocomian"  G.  en  (non-Morton) 
or  even  in  higher  beds,  thus  adding  more  strength  to  the  chaiTi 
of  evidence  by  wliicli  his  ''Jurassic""  has  been  proven  not  only 
not  Jurassic,  but  that  it  belongs  to  Cretaceous  beds  above  his 
so-called  JSleocomian^  which  is  far  above  the  base  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cretaceous. 

Washington .  D.  G. 

*  Hill,  this  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  229,  September,  1895. 
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Art.  \U.l—On£leciro^yntheisi6i  by  W.  G.  Mixtbb. 

[CoQtiibutioQs  from  the  SbeflSeld  Laboratory  of  Tale  Uoiversity.] 

Tha  action  of  the  eleetrio  current  on  compounds,  aa  is  well 
known,  nsnally  decomposes  them  whether  they  are  in  solution, 
in  the  molten  or  gaseous  state.    As  an  example  of  the  last  we 

have  the  electrolysis  of  steam*  with  the  separation  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  equal  to  the  volniiip  of  the^e  gases  evolved  by  the 
same  current  through  dilute  siilpiinric  acid  that  passes  in  sparks 
throngh  t\\e  steam.  Tlie  lieat  of  the  sparks  also  decuniposes 
the  steam,  but  this  has  not  prevented  the  determination  of  the 
electrolytic  results.  Some  physicists  consider  that  the  mole- 
cules of  simple  as  well  as  compound  gases  are  decomposed  by 
the  electrical  discharge  and  that  free  atoms,  or  ions,  carry  the 
electricity.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  primary  effect  of  electricity 
may  be  solely  eleetrol  vtic  and  the  synthetic  results  may  be  due 
to  conilti nations  of  free  ions.  Without  discussing  this  now,  let 
it  be  understood  that  the  term  electrosvntliesis  is  applied  in 
this  paper  to  chemical  union  elleeted  by  meiius  of  electricity, 
not,  nowever,  by  the  heat  of  the  discharge.  Ammonia,  nitric 
acid,  and  a  few  other  compounds  have  been  produced  in  small 
qaantities  bj  the  action  of  electricity,  and  recently  Losanitsch 
and  Jovitscnitschf  have  made  an  important  admtion  to  our 
knowledge  of  eleetro.svntliesis.  Their  results  may  l>e  indicated 
by  the  equations  H,0  +  CO=HCOOH,  (  ( )„  +  H,0=HC001I 

+0,  co+n,=c[r/x  co,+n  =Ticoojr,  00+011=0113 

CHO.  They  state  that  the  dark  discliarge  (duukle  Entladung) 
effects  synthesis  only,  but  my  observations  are  that  a  feeble 
glow  visible  only  in  a  dark  room  causes  decomposition  as  well 
as  combination. 

Early  last  year  I  observed  that  feeble  sparks  in  an  ozonizing 
tube  with  an  inner  conducting  wire  did  not  cause  an  explosion 
of  acetylene  gas  under  a  pressure  at  which  it  exploded  promptly 
when  the  ordinary  spark  was  passed  throngh  it.  This  led  to 
experiments  with  various  forms  of  electrical  discharge  in  a 
mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.  It 
was  found  that  such  a  mixture  at  a  pressure  of  235" was  not 
exploded  in  an  ozonizing  tube,  by  sparks  visible  in  daylight 
and  giving  a  distinct  snapping  noise.  The  combination  was 
slow.  At  the  pressure  given  the  mixed  gases  are  exploded  bj 
the  ordinary  electric  spark,  while,  as  is  known,  they  do  not 

*  J.  J.  Thomflon:  Becent  Researclies  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  pp.  181  and 
669. 

f  Ueber  chemiscbe  SvDtbesen  mittols  der  dunkler  elektrischeo  EutladuQg,  Ber. 
d.  deutsdi.  dwin,.  Geaelladi.,  xxx,  1S5. 
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e.\i»l(><le  when  under  a  pressure  of  7n"°»  or  less.  Dixon  found 
that  a  mixture  of  cjanogen  and  oxjgen  exhibits  a  giiniiar 
deportment  and  that  it  is  exploded  bjr  a  stroDg  bnt  not  bv  a 
feeble  spark  Hantefenille  and  Ohappinsf  state  that  hydFo- 
sen  is  indifferent  when  oxygen  is  ozonized,  and  Berthellot:( 
found  that  two  vohiraes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen 
did  not  combine  nnder  the  influence  of  the  current  (Feffleuve) 
and  that  ozone  was  formed.    These  observations  do  not 


accord  with  mine  and  the  dilferent  results  may  be  due  to 
dilferent  conditions  of  experiment.  The  glow  discharge  in 
the  apparatus  described  later  causes  the  slow  coiiibiuation  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  during  which  very  little  ozone  is  formed. 


*  Jour.  CLeiu.  Society,  xlix,  384.  f  Compter  Roudus,  xci,  522,  762. 

X  hxoL  ChiiD.  et  Phys.,  [6J,  zvil,  142. 
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After  trying  various  forms  of  apparatus,  that  sliowii  in  the 
figure  was  adopted.  The  wires  E  from  the  induction  coil  dip 
into  the  tap  water  in  the  inner  tubes  A  and  the  tnp  water  in 
the  jacket  tubes  C  is  connected  by  the  insulated  wii  e  D.  The 
wires  are  supported  by  the  insulating  cords  F,  and  the  stand- 
ards and  clamps  are  of  wood.  The  eudiometers  are  placed 
about  three  feet  apart,  it  having  been  found  when  they  were 
only  a  few  inches  apart  that  an  electrical  dihclunge  in  one 
sometimes  produced  a  glow  in  the  other  from  which  the  con- 
ducting wires  were  removed,  and  when  close  together  and  in 
series  tliat  the  results  w*ere  discordant.  Experience  also  showed 
that  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  apparatus  stand  some  hours  before 
comnienciug  an  experiment.  A  current  of  2*2  volts  and  1  to 
1*6  amperes  from  one  storage  cell  was  used  on  the  primary  of 
the  coil,  giving  a  spark  in  air  of  7  to  10  millimeters  ana  of 
course  a  mnch  feebler  current  through  the  wire  D.  A  current 
of  higher  potential  discharged  perceptibly  into  the  air  from 
the  w^ires  E.  Two  cells  were  used  and  the  coil  was  connected 
at  times  with  only  one  eudiometer  tn  complete  the  reaction  in 
order  to  find  the  residual  gas  not  enterino:  into  combination. 
The  gases  were  dried  by  solid  potassium  hydroxide  at  B. 
To  absorb  carbon  dioxide  hali  to  one  cubic  centimeter  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassinm  hydroxide  was  introduced  and 
made  to  coat  the  eudiometer  four  or  five  centimeters  above  fi. 
The  vapor  tension  of  the  solution  was  too  small  to  interfere  with 
the  results.  The  absorption  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  was  so 
rapid  while  the  discharge  was  taking  place  in  tlie  eudiometers 
that  only  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  gases  was 
water  or  carbon  dioxide  or  both  together.  This  was  found  by 
reading  the  eudiometer  when  the  current  from  the  coil  was 
stopped  and  again  some  hours  later.  With  gases  at  a  pressure 
of  150"'^  or  less  a  c^low  about  the  tube  A,  visible  only  in  a 
darkened  room,  nsnally  appeared  on  putting  the  coil  in  action, 
while  in  some  cases  a  stronger  current  than  that  described 
was  required  to  start  the  glow  discharge,  but  when  once 
started  tlie  feeble  current  gave  a  fairly  constant  glow.  The 
discharge  between  the  glass  surfaces  in  the  eudionK  tcrs  was  of 
course  alternating  and  so  was  the  current  in  the  connecting  wires 
and  hence  not  measurable  by  electrolytic  methods.  Many 
experiments  were  made  with  the  discharge  from  large  metallic 
electrodes  in  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  Tow  pressures.  Some- 
times there  was  siow  combinationi  but  usually  the  mixture 
exploded,  and  hence  attempts  to  use  the  direct  discharge  were 
abandoned.  A  Wimshurst  machine  was  also  tried  without  suc- 
cess. When  connected  with  the  eudiometers  described  they 
appeared  to  act  as  condensers,  the  discliargc  in  them  being 
alternating.  At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  measure  the  cur- 
rent by  electrical  methods  and  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
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electricity  caiisinp:  the  combination  of  gases,  and  also  to  deter- 
mine the  coTidnctivitj  of  gases  when  uniting.  Thns  far  in  the 
work  an  empirical  measnre  has  been  used  which  is  the  amount 
of  oxygen  and  hydrofjeu  combiniug  in  one  endiometer  while 
gases  in  the  other  eudiometer  also  combined,  the  same  current 
passing  through  both  endiometers.  The  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  nsed  in  all  of  the  work  was  obtained  by  the  eleo- 
trolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  following  experiments 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  both  eudiometers  were  made  to 
test  the  method.  The  reduced  volume  is  ealculated  for  O''  C. 
and  pressure.    T!ie  time  of  the  action  of  the  current  is 

given  in  hours  in  the  column  on  the  left. 


Rudiometer  No. 

3. 

Eudiometer  No.  1. 

Obteired 

Bedneed 

c.  c.  of 

c.  c.  of 

Rcdnccd 

Observed! 

Pre»- 

Temp. 

Wire. 

volume. 

volume. 

KM 

eon- 

com* 

TOlotne. 

Y0lame.[ 

rare. 

Temp. 

1>lDed.! 

bloed.' 

 — 

14-5 

1-3 

121 

0-2 

002 

118 

0-1 

14-5 

16  6  1 

UK) -5 

]r>2-7 

36  I 

34  8 

146-8 

191-1 

lG-4 

1 

16  G 

n7-6 

160-5 

331 

8 

3'r 

311 

144-3 

173-5 

16-6 

1 

16  6 

161-6 

148  1 

29-7 

3-4 

4-1 

27 

141-6 

163-5 

16-6 

1 
* 

17 

Uf 

146-8 

26-6 

8*1 

i 

2^ 

188*7 

134 

17 

13-6 

132-8 

142-4 

23-7 

22  6 

137-3 

131-3 

13-4 

1 

146 

119-6 

140-4 

21 

2-T 

1 1 

19*8 

136*1 

116 

u-c 

1 

13-6 

103-5 

137 

17-8 

3*2 

31 

16  5 

132 

99*6 

13-6 

'  I 

13  6 

85 

134 

14-3 

3*5 

3-4 

13-1 

129-2 

81 

13-6 

1 

11-6 

64-5 

131 

10-7 

3*6 

%'h 

9*6 

126*3 

60-6 

11-8 

1 

12 

47 

127-9 

7-6 

31 

3*1 

6-5 

123  5 

42 

12 

1 

12-6 

33-3 

1261 

6-3 

2*3 

1  2-2 

43 

121-4 

27-9 

12-6 

1 

13*6 

20 

124 

3-1 

f« 

2*2 

119-6 

16 

13*6 

30*1 

32*2 

dual  gas 

Resi 

dual  gas 

• 

14 

121-« 

0-61 

0'5S 

in 

4 

14 

Budiomeler  No.  3.  | 

1           Rudiometer  No.  1. 

Pre*- 

Observed 

Reduced 

c.  r.  of 

c.c.  of 

Reduced 

Observed 

Pre»- 

Bonn. 

Temp. 

Barn. 

TOlume. 

votutiie. 

coni- 

▼olame. 

▼olanie. 

tere. 

Temp. 

btned. 

,  blat'd. 

14 

2246 

156-5 

44 

43 

161-2 

226-8 

14 

14 

204-8 

153-6 

39-4 

4-6  i 

4»T 

38  3 

148-4 

206-3 

13*8 

15-7 

188 

151-2 

35-4 

4 

4*1 

34*2 

M--9 

188-5 

15-7 

17 

172 

144-8 

31-7 

3-1 

30-7 

14.f7 

172-6 

17 

IT 

158-4 

146*4 

■  28-1 

3 

V 

2^*1 

141-3 

168*2 

17 

17 

1411 

1431 

25 

3'T 

3-6 

24-1 

138-0 

141-1 

17 

17-4 

118-2 

139 

2U4 

I'tt 

i*h 

19  6 

1319 

.117-2 

17*4 

n-e 

9T'4 

136'l 

16  4 

4 

3*9 

18'7 

131*6 

1  96*8 

17-9 

18 

74-5 

;  32-8 

12-2 

i'% 

3*8 

11-9 

128-6 

1  74  8 

17-8 

18 

66  5 

129-6 

8-9 

3*3 

3*3 

8-6 

125  6 

653 

18 

18 

37-6 

126-8 

6-9 

3 

2*9 

6*7 

122*9 

37-6 

18 

IC'6 

20-5 

124-8 

32 

2*1 

2*4 

33 

131 

22*2 

16*6 

40*8 

|39»T 

Resi 

dual  gas 

1 

Resi 

dual  gas 

15 

i  4-8 

120-6 

072 

i 

j     0-7  U 

116-4 

l"  4*8 

1  1» 

*  Passed  the  curreot  tiiroagh  3  only  for  a  time  to  equalise  the  pmsttre,  tUe& 
through  both  for  a  few  miDutes  and  obaerved  tbe  volume  later. 
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The  eudiometere  were  filled  with  gas  for  the  second  experi- 
ment without  removing  the  residual  f^as  of  the  first,  namely 
0*61  and  0*58"  and  the  increase  of  U  i'^  of  residual  gas  in  the 
second  experiment  shows  tiiat  almost  no  ozone  was  foi  rned. 
Moreover,  the  mercury  wab  only  slightly  tarnished.  During 
half  of  the  time  of  the  firot  experiment  the  oarrent  was 
reversed  in  the  primary  of  the  coil  with  no  marked  difference 
in  the  relative  rate  of  combination  in  the  two  tubes.  The 
direction  of  the  current  was  not  changed  in  the  second  experi- 
ment. The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  results  from  hour  to 
honr  is  only  in  small  ])art  due  to  errors  of  observation  and  is 
probably  owing  to  leakage  of  electricity  from  the  wires  or  its 
passage  over  the  surface  of  the  glass  above  the  jacket  tubes. 
The  marked  discrepancies  during  the  first  three  hours  of  the 
fint  experiment  show  the  liability  to  error  in  the  method. 
Leaving  ont  these  hours,  the  results  accord  fairly  and  the  total 
amount  of  combination  is  20*6**  and  20-4*=^  respectively. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  gases  in  the  two  tubes  were 
under  nearly  equal  pressures.  This  i'^  o^:seritial,  for  the  hifrhor 
the  pressure  the  more  rapid  the  combination  as  shown  hv  tiie 
following:  the  results  in  each  horizontal  line  were  by  tlie  same 
current  acting  on  a  hydrogen-oxygen  mixture  in  two  eudiom- 
eters. 

c.  o.  oorabioed.     Meau  pressure,     c.  c.  combined.     Mean  preostira. 
6*29  ISS"*"*  3*87  73""* 

6*49  160  4*39  110 

21*95  186  13*3  91 

14*43  81  11*25  76 

The  reason  for  these  results  is  not  apparent  and  the  rate  of 
combination  bears  no  simple  relation  to  the  pressure. 

Vapor  of  water,  as  already  mentioned,  is  electrolyzed  by  the 
spark  discharge,  and  it  is  also  dissociated  by  the  feeble  glow 
discharge.  Three  experiments  made  with  the  vapor  at  low 
pressures  in  apparatus  like  that  ligurcd  gave  small  volumes  of 
pa*manait  gaa.  Hence  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  water  from 
the  oxidation  of  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  but  it  is  probable 
that  little  if  any  is  decomposed  in  a  mixture  of  gases  in  which 
water  is  constantly  forming  and  which  contains  on  account  of 
rapid  drying  a  very  ?mall  proportion  of  M-nter. 

In  order  to  determine  the  ozon  1/1111!:  eifect  on  pure  oxygen 
of  the  glow  discharge,  one  eudiometer  was  filled  with  36" 
(reduced  to  0"  and  760°"°)  of  oxygen  at  193"""  pressure  and  the 
other  eudiometer  with  30*6^'=  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  A 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  iodide  was  put 
into  eadi  eudiometer  to  dry  the  gases  and  absorb  ozone.  A 
Current  from  two  storage  cells  on  the  primary  of  the  coil  was 
used  for  an  hour  and  a  half.   The  oxygen  contracted  0*3%  and 
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the  livdroiren- oxygen  mixtnre  11*2'^  (rednf^ed  to  0°  and  760"*"). 
Tlie  liL'ht  in  the  oxygen  was  much  feebler  than  in  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  The  ourrciil  was  next  passed  tlirongh  the  oxjgen 
onlj  for  two  lioara  and  the  contraction  was  2*2'^'^. 

Carbonic  Oxide  and  Oxygen, 

Tlie  carbonic  oxide  need  was  made  by  heatinff  a  mizture  of 
formic  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol.    Two  measures  of  the  gas  were 

mixcf^l  <>%er  water  with  one  measnre  of  oxygen  from  pure 
potassiutn  chlorate.  The  mixed  gases  left  after  exploding  and 
treating  with  potassium  hydroxide  less  than  1  per  cent  of  gas. 
The  following  table  contains  the  observations  and  results  of 
foar  experiments. 


Hydrogen,  2  volumesL  Carbonic  ozide^  2  VQlumes. 


1 

1 

c.  c.  of 

c.  c.  of 

Pres- 

Observed 

R<:dnce<l 

IJccluced 

Observed 

Pres- 

Hoars. 

Temp. 

Bure. 

volume. 

Tolanie. 

com- 

com- 

volatue. 

volume. 

sure. 

Tetap. 

bined. 

btned 

16 

180-6 

144-9 

32*5 

33*8 

148*1 

180*5 

16 

2 

14-5 

141*5  140«T 

25-9 

6-6 

1 

jr. 

25*3 

144*4 

140 

14-5 

15*8 

IT9'8 

140 

31*3 

r 

33-3 

146 

lOi-f 

16*8 

5 

69*5 

124*3 

10-T 

12-2 

128 

77*5 

16-2 

16*9 

186 

148-7 

34^ 

1 

32 

144-5 

178-1 

16*2 

6 

IB 

94 

135  9 

15*6 

18-6 

9*7 

121-3 

65 

18*3 

It 

1-6 

121-3 

0-2 

0*5 

118 

36 

17 

16-4 

188 

160 

35 

39  2 

149  6 

211 

16-4 

.  2 

la 

153 

147-3 

28 

T 

8*4 

30-8 

146 

no 

16-5 

2 

14-7 

117-8 

140-8 

20-7 

vs 

9*i 

21-6 

138-4 

124-8 

14-7 

2 

15-8 

82(; 

135 

13-9 

•'8 

1-i 

14-4 

132 

87  6 

15-6 

16 

28-3 

125 

4*4 

9-5  , 

16-2 

4-2 

122-7 

27-2 

16 

30*6 

20 

3-2 

122*4 

0-5 

1 

1 

0-6 

119 

4-2 

18 

In  the  last  experiuicnt  tiiu  air  iii  the  eudiometers,  0*2  and 
0*5*%  was  noted  before  fiUiog  with  the  gases,  and  also  the 
residual  0*5  and  0*6^*,  wheo  the  electric  discbarge  gave  no 
further  nse  of  the  mercury  in  the  tubes.  The  hydrogen-oxy- 
gen mizture  was  in  one  eudiometer  in  the  first  and  third 
experiments  and  in  tlie  other  eudiometer  in  the  second  and 
fourth;  that  is,  the  arrangement  and  filling  of  the  appai;itiis 
was  reversed  each  time  after  the  hrst  experiment.  In  all  7H  -i"^ 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  86*3*^*^  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
oxygen  combined,  a  ratio  of  1  to  1*13. 

Gloto  Discharge  in  dry  Carbonic  Oxide  and  Oxygen, 

Tlie  eudiometers  were  filled  with  a  mixtnre  of  two  TolumeB 
of  oarbonie  oxide  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  the  same  mixture 
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as  used  in  the  preceding  experiments,  and  phosphorus  pentox- 

ide  was  put  into  the  eudiometers  to  dry  the  gases.  The  appa- 
ratus was  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days  and  then  the  glow 
discharge  was  passed  for  two  hours.  The  contraction  in  vol- 
ume caused  by  the  dischar^<e  was  in  each  case  2*5°*',  reduced  to 
0°  and  TGO™"*  pressure.  The  initial  volumes  were  13*1"  and 
18*5^  respectively.  The  results  show  that  dry  oarbonio  oxide 
and  oxygen  slowly  combine  when  acted  tipon  by  the  glow  dis- 
charge. 

Mt^hane  and  Oxygen. 

The  methane  was  made  from  methyl  iodide  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  alcohol.  For  the  following  experiments  one  volume 
of  methane  and  two  volumes  of  oxygen  were  mixed  over  water. 


Bydrogea,  2  volumes.  I|         Ifethane,  1  volume. 


Oxygen, 

1 

1 

Oxygen 

2 

Bonn. 

Temp. 

I  Pre«- 
•ore. 

Observed 
1  volnme. 

1  Reduced 
1  volume. 

c.  c.  of 
gas 
com- 
bined. 

c.  c.  of 

com* 
btnfld. 

Reduced 
▼olam«. 

Observed 
volQme. 

Pres. 
•ore. 

Ttmp. 

15 

13 

117 

1-9^ 

0-8 

120 

5 

15 

14-3 

164-5 

119 

24-6 

28-2 

143 

i57r> 

14  3 

2 

15-5 

1296 

U8-5 

19-1 

6*4 

1*1 

21-1 

139 

121-5 

15-2 

2 

16-4 

90-5 

117 

131 

6 

9 

121 

131 

74-5 

16 

2 

18 

51 

1165 

7-3 

5*8 

§•8 

2-6 

123 

17 

18 

24 

21 

11« 

2-9 

J -6 

122 

10 

19 

26-8 

17 

4-5 

1195 

0-7 

I 

in 

7 

17 

13-3 

192-5 

148-7 

35-9 

30-2 

120 

200-5 

13-3 

2 

14 

169-5 

141-3 

28-8 

M 

9*9 

20-3 

119 

136-6 

14*4 

2 

15-6 

122-5 

138-4 

211 

T-T 

ll-l 

9-2 

118 

63-5 

16 

17 

4-8 

120 

07 

2-7 

117 

19 

18-8 

14*2 

81 

* 

14 

1-6 

120 

0-2 

0-4. 

116 

3 

14 

16 

203 

129 

32  6 

34-7 

144-5 

103 

16 

2 

171 

161-5 

126 

25-2  1 

7*4  1 

24-4 

137-3 

143-6 

17-3 

2 

16-4 

111 

122*6 

16-9 

8*2  I 

n 

13*4 

12*7 

85 

16-6 

19 

2 

in 

0-3 

3-9 

118*6 

26-6 

17 

1 

;8i*8  i 

The  endiometere  in  the  first  experiment  contained  1*9"  and 
O'S*^'^  of  air  and  the  residual  gases  at  the  end  of  the  test  were 
2*9'^'=  and  1'5"  respectively  wlieu  the  battery  gave  out.  The 
result  shows  that  the  methane  and  oxygen  combined  according 
to  the  equation 

CH,  +  20,  =  CO,+2H,0. 

In  the  second  experiment  the  residual  ^as,  after  the  discharge 
ceased  to  cause  a  diminution  of  volume  m  the  methane-oxygen 
miztare,  was  2*7*^,  while  in  the  last  experiment  the  residual  gas 
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waB  3-0*^  and  was  found  to  be  ffiieflv  oxypren.  This  excess  of 
oxygen  may  he  due  to  leakage  of  the  mixed  gases  from  the  "ras- 
liolder  diirinrr  the  time  interveoiug  between  the  first  and  last 
experiuieiit.  In  tlie  three  experiments  47*7"  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  and  67*9**^  of  methane  and  oxygen  combined,  or  in  the 
rano  of  1  to  1*43.  The  ntio  in  the  saeoearive  experimeiitB  is 
1  to  1-49,  1  to  1-43,  and  1  to  I'Se.  The  smallef  ratioe  for 
methane  and  oxygen  In  the  kat  two  are  explained  hy  the 
presence  of  an  ezoees  of  oxygen. 


Ethylene  and  Oxyyen, 

The  ethylene  nsed  was  made  from  etliylene  bromide  by 
means  of  a  zinc-copper  couple  and  was  nearly  pure. 


lljrdrogoo,  2  volumes. 
Oxygen,    1  •* 

Ethylene,  5*2  c  c. 
Oxygen,  19*1  c  c 

1 

Prc»- 
sure. 

Observed 

VolUIllf*. 

Red need 

VOlUIIH'. 

c.  c.  of 

COUl- 

blned. 

'c.  c.  of 
gas 
Ciilll- 

Hrdured 

\  Oltlllll'. 

Ohserred 

Pre«- 
•ure. 

Temp. 

3 

12- 8 

13-  7 

128*5 
915 

138 
134 

23 
16*4 

5'i 

1 

34-3 

11-9 
•6 

138 

128 
124 

140 
74 

39 

13*3 

14 

18 

3 

16 
13 

131 
78 

13? 
139 

23  3 
12-3 

It 

18-5 

Ethyled 
Oxyge 
26-3 
6  8 
•6-2 

e,  1  vol 
a,  3  vol 

140 

126 

126 

ume. 

umes. 

145 

43 

33 

16 

13 

" 

1 

16*6 
It 

101-8 
80 

137-5 
134 

17-  4 

18-  8 

i 

i 
1 

4-1 

li*5 

Bthylen 
Oxygen, 

ill 
8-6 

*07 

e,  1  vol 
2-5  vol 
140 
130-5 
124 

ume. 
umes. 
131-3 

53 

16 

16-6 
20 

16-8 
11-8 

82 
62 

131 
128 

13-3 
9-8 

»•»! 

1  I6-T 

191 
8-4 

136 
128 

113 
M 

16-2 
17*8 

Three  volumes  of  oxygen  are  required  for  the  complete  oxi- 
dation  of  one  volume  of  ethylene,  but  in  none  of  the  experi- 
ments was  the  gas  all  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  in 

the  first  experiment  with  an  excess  of  oxygen  2*5  volumes  dis- 
appeared to  one  of  ethylene.  The  residnal  5*2*'',  of  the 
second  experiment  was  found  to  l)e  oxygen.  The  combination 
of  ethylene  and  oxygen  in  the  third  was  very  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  2'5  volumes.  Doulitless  some  acetic  acid 
was  formed,  as  no  oxalic  or  formic  acid  was  found  in  an  experi- 
ment made  especially  to  determine  whether  these  acids  were 
formed.  The  results  of  the  second  experiment  except  as  above 

*  Be^inl  gas, 
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stated  are  worthless,  because  the  aetion  of  the  discharge  was 

not  stopped  until  the  etliylene  was  nearly  all  consumed  and 
there  was  a  hir^e  excess  of  oxygen  present.  The  first  experi- 
ment shows  a  ratio  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  consumed  in 
two  hours  to  ethylene  and  oxygen  of  5*6  to  12  4^^  or  as  1  to 
2*2,  while  in  the  last  two  the  ratio  is  1  to  3.  The  slower  rate 
of  combination  of  ethylene  and  oxygen  in  the  first  case  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  excess  of  oxygen  present. 

Acetylene  and  Oxygen, 

The  acetylene  used  in  the  following  experiments  was  made 
from  calcinai  carbide  and  kept  over  water.  It  proved  to  be 
neailj  pare. 


Hydrogen,  2  volttiDM. 
Oxjgen,    1    .  " 


Acelylcuo,  4'!^  c.  e. 
Oxjg^o,  Id '7  c.  c. 


Tieap. 

Prc8- 
•««•. 

Observed 
volaDM. 

Reduced 

c.  c.  of 

eom- 
btned. 

C.  C.  l>f 

com- 
[bilked. 

Tolnm*. 

Observed 
Tolame. 

■are. 

Temp. 

1 

n-4i 

121 
101 

139 
136 

20-8 

n 

t-8 

11 

20-5 
1  9'5 
3*3 

137 
121) 
123 

121 
69 
22 

17-4 
1&-2 
19 

•  I 

lO'o 
14 

100 

136 
18S 

17-2 
13*4 

1 

IM 

Acetyle 
Oxvge 
24 
10-9 

no,  6*3 
u,  17  7 
1405 
130-6 

c.  c. 
c.  c. 
135 
66-6 

105 
14 

,  - 
1 

16-2 
Wl 

124-4 
101  7 

140 
137 

21-6 
17-3 

4*3 

1S'» 

Acctyle 
Oxvge 

12-7 

ne,  a  2 
u,  18-4 
142 
1^2 

c.  c 
c.  c. 

151 
71-7 

16 
17 

* 

1 

16-6 
15-4 

135  , 
108*7 

181) 
136*4 

22-9 
18-3 

4*1 

14-S 

Acelvle 
Oxjge 
26-7 
121 
0-7 

ne,  1  vo 
Q,  2-y  vo 

142 

131 

123 

lume. 
luinos 
1:V2 
74 
4-7 

'  17 

15-4 
18 

III  the  fii*st  experiment  tlie  oxygen  consumed  was  15-7— 3*3 
=  12  4:  or  2'5S  times  the  acetylene  taken.  In  the  last  experi- 
ment the  acetylene  and  oxygen  were  in  the  proportion 
Teqnired  for  complete  oxidation  of  the  former,  and  of  the  26'7** 
of  gases  taken  only  0*7*^"  remained.  The  results  show  that 
acetylene  in  presence  of  suflScient  oxygen  is  all  converted  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  by  the  glow  discharge.  2*9,  2*7,  3*2, 
and  3  2  cubic  centimeters  respectively  of  acetylene  and  oxygen 
combined  to  1  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  lower  results  in 
the  first  two  are  evidently  due  to  the  excess  ot  oxygen  present 
in  tlie  mixtures. 
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JSthane  and  Oxygen, 

The  eihaoe  used  in  the  following  experiment  was  made  from 
ethyl  iodide  bj  the  action  of  the  zmc  copper  conple  in  alcohol. 
The  ethane  and  oxygen  were  meaaared  in  the  eadiometera. 


Hydrogen,  2  volumea. 
Ox/gea,     1  ** 


Oxygen,  18"8  c.  c. 
Etbute,   5   c.  c 


Hours.  Temp., 


17 

1  16 
1  18 


C.  C.  .j1 

Prcft-   Observed  Beducttd  gits 
■ore.  ,  TOlnme.  votomc.  cod»* 

tuned. 


c.  c.  of 

com*  < 
blued. 


Its  1S6 
93  133 
68  129 


19*4 
15-4 
10*8 


Bedoeed 
volame. 

OtMierred 
.  Tolarae. 

Pree>  . 
•we.  1 

23-8 

139 

138 

n 

U-9 

!  132 

91 

16 

85 

'  127 

f)4 

18 

»-6 

1    »«  . 

48 

IS 

OxygOD, 
Kthaae,; 


1 
1 


17 

113-5 

136 

191 

17 

103-5 

135 

17-3 

16-6 

795 

132 

13*1 

18*6: 

55 

130 

8-9 

1 
1 


17-6  128 
16-8  106 
14  6  82 

i 


137 
131 
133 


One  volume  of  ethane,  C,H„  requires  for  complete  combus- 
tion 3J  volumes  of  oxvgen.  In  the  experiments,  however,  less 
than  2^  were  consumed.  In  the  first,  5*^®  of  ethane  and  11-3*^^*^ 
of  oxygen  (IS'S^*^  less  7'5^^  residual  oxygen)  combined,  and  in 
the  second  8''=  and  (16-6 -l*2j.^    The   oxidation  was 

stopped  in  the  third  experiment  when  9*7*^  remained,  and  the 
oxygen  in  the  mixed  gases  was  found  to  be  5'%  leaving  4* 7^*^  per 
cent  ethane.  Dednctinf^  these  nuuibers  from  the  volumes  of 
gases  originally  taken,  we  find  that  3-8^^  of  ethane  and  8*5*^ 
of  oxyn^en  combined  ;  1-8,  15  and  1*5  cubic  centimeters  respec- 
tively of  ethane  and  oxygen  combined  to  1  of  hydrogen  and 
o  wl: en.  The  rate  of  combination  was  tnu.st  rapid  in  the  first 
\s  itli  an  excess  of  oxygen  present,  and  during  the  first  liour  was 
2  2  Liiiieb  tliat  of  the  liydrogea-ox^geu  mixture,  wliile  in  tiiu 
second  hour  it  was  innch  less  owing  to  the  hurge  excess  of 
oxygen  present. 
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Moleetdar  Changes, 

The  table  below  is  leased  on  the  composition  of  the  (rases 
used  and  the  ratio  of  the  volumes  combined  to  one  volume  of 
hTdrogen  and  oxygen  also  eombined  under  the  iAfluenoe  of  the 

flow  aisehaige  as  before  described.  The  ratio  taken  for  car- 
onic  oxide  and  oxygen  is  1*13,  the  mean  of  all  the  results;  for 
methane  and  oxygen  1*49,  which  appears  to  be  the  best  result ; 
for  ethylene  and  oxygen  the  result  of  the  last  two  ex- peri-* 
ments  with  these  gases ;  for  acetylene  and  oxvju^en  ;  and 
for  ethane  and  oxygen  1*5.  The  volume  ratios  also  represent 
the  relative  lUiinber  of  molecnles  combinino;,  and  for  con- 
venience these  ratios  are  given  in  the  table  in  whole  numbers, 
and  one  volume  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  assumed  to  con- 
tain 100  molecules. 

ifolecules 

MolecnleB  of  oxygen 

Mixture  of  gases.  combined.     Molecules  oxidised.  ooDsumed. 

Hydron;en  and  oxygen,         100  67  33 

Carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen,  113  CO  15  38 

Methaoe           *«       «        149  CH  40  100 

Ethylene          «      «       800  C,U,  80  214 

Acetylene         "      "       820  C.,H.,  91  229 

Ethane            "               160  CjU.  50  100 

The  accuracy  of  the  experimental  work  is  by  no  means 
what  is  desirable,  nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  the  same  elec* 
trie  current  caused  the  oxidation  of  a  different  number  of 
molecules  of  the  gases,  the  variation  being  as  1  to  2,  while  the 
oxygen  consumed  varied  as  1  to  7  molecules.  Moreover,  the 
nnmbers  representing  the  relative  proportions  of  the  molecules 
oxidized  fall  into  two  classes,  viz:  (^7,  49,  50,  and  75,  S^l,  01. 
The  former  are  the  numbers  of  saturated  and  the  latter  of 
unsatni'ated  molecules  oxidized.  Ethylene  and  acetylene  differ 
but  little  in  deportment,  although  the  latter  is  the  more  endo- 
thermic  in  character.  Both  combine  more  rapidly  than  car- 
bonic oxide ;  methane  and  ethane  combine  at  about  the  same 
rate  but  slower  than  hydrogen.  If  we  calculate  the  amount  of 
change  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  on  the  basis  that 
combine  in  one  hour,  we  find  tliat  1  cubic  millimeter  of  the 
mixture  unites  iu  a  second.  The  space  occupied  by  the  glow 
discharge  in  the  apparatus  was  about  and  the  volume  of 
^as  at  f\t\i  of  an  atmosphere  equals  oOUU  cubic  uiillimeters  at 
standard  pressure,  that  is,  the  molecules  combining  during  one 
second  were  mixed  with  3000  times  as  many  molecules.  This 
slow  combustion  did  not  raise  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
^ses,  as  the  heat  evolved  was  constantly  lost  by  radiation. 
W  hether  the  energy  of  oxidation  induced  by  the  electric  glow 
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alec  canaee  chemical  Qnion,  it  is  impoasible  to  say.  It  Beems, 
however,  sale  to  assame  that  the  heat  energy  plays  little  part 
in  effecting  chemical  change  for  the  reason  that  the  heat  of 
combn-ition  increases  in  the  series  tabulated  much  faster  than 
the  number  of  molecules  combining.  We  shall  be  suflSciently 
accurate  in  assuming  the  heats  of  combustion  to  be  proportional 
to  the  oxygen  consumed.  For  example,  the  oxidation  of  three 
molecules  of  acety  len  e  gi  ves  sereo  times  as  much  heat  as  one  mole- 
cnle  of  hydrogen.  Further,  if  the  CDCTgy  resulting  from  the 
union  eansed  by  electricity  of  two  molecules  of  hydrogen  and 
one  molecule  of  oxygen  causes  other  molecules  to  combine,  we 
should  expect  tlie  energy  of  tliis  phase  of  eombination  to  cause 
further  combination  and  rapid  combustion  or  an  explosion.  If 
then  the  chemical  cliangeB  in  the  mixed  gases  te^5te(l  were  not 
caused  in  part  by  heat,  it  remains  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
change  caused  by  electricity.  Oxidation  was  not  effected  by 
ozone  nor  preceded  b^  its  formation,  as  the  discharge  was  too 
feeble  to  produce  sufficient  ozone  to  account  f<»r  tlie  amount  of 
oxidation.  Moreover,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide  and  methane 
resist  ozone.  The  hydrocarbons  also  were  but  sH«j:litly  decom- 
])08ed  by  the  glow  discharge,  as  the  following  experifnrnts 
show.  S*!^;"'"'*  of  methane,  subjected  to  the  discharge  for  an 
hour  and  a  iiuif,  increased  in  volume  0  26'^''  witli  formation  ot 
acetylene.    The  change  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

2Cn,=CJI,  +  3H.. 

That  is,  four  volumes  of  methaTic  yield  eijrht  volumes  of  gas. 
A  similar  test  of  23'8*^^  of  ethane  tor  an  hour  gave  U'i^"''  iiu^rcase 
in  vol n me :  only  a  small  quantity  of  acetylene  was  formed. 
The  reaction  is 

C,li  =C,H,  +  2H,. 

That  ie>.  two  volumes  of  ethane  yield  six  volumes  of  gas.  The 
decomposition  of  the  hydrocarbons  by  the  discharge  is,  there* 
fore,  too  slight  to  account  for  the  amount  of  change  in  the 
mixtures  of  oxygen.  This  fact  and  the  non-formation  of  ozone 
indicate  that  the  formation  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  was 
not  due  to  the  union  of  ions,  a  view  supported  l)y  the  syn- 
theses by  Losanitsch  and  Jovitschitsch^'  of  organic  compounds. 
If  chemieal  union  in  the  cases  discussed  is  not  to  l)e  explained 
by  the  ion  theory,  we  may  infer  that  the  glow  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity renders  molecnles  chemically  active  and  capable  of  inter- 
acting. We  may  thus  consider  the  molecular  changes  involved 
in  electrosynthesis  to  be  analogous  to  those  occurring  in  syn- 
thesis  effected  by  heat  or  light  where  combination  tales  place 
at  a  temi>erature  far  below  that  at  which  the  gaseous  molecules 
dissociate. 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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Akt.  IX. — Monazite  from  Idaho;  bj  W.  Lindgren, 

The  intermontane  valley  of  ^  Idaho  Basin  ^  is  situated  thirty 
miles  north-northeast  of  Boise  Citj,  Idaho,  in  the  great  granite 
area  of  the  soutbem  part  of  that  state.  Its  placer  mines  have 
been  of  extraordinary  richness  and  still  contribute  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  frold  production  of  Idalio.  The  gold- 
bearing  gravels  are  of  Pleistoeeiio  and  Neocene  age  and.  near 
Idaho  City,  there  are  also  some  I^^eocene  lake  beds  containing 
only  a  Blight  annonnt  of  gold. 

The  sand  of  tlie  gravels  and  lake  beds  of  the  Idaho  basin  is 
entirely  derived  from  the  granite  and  associated  dike  rocks. 
It  consists  of  relatively  angular  and  sharp-edged  grains  indicat- 
ing its  manner  of  formation  by  extremely  rapid  accumulation 
from  the  deeply  disintej^rated  rocks. 

In  all  parts  of  the  basin  a  vellow  or  brownish  yellow  mineral 
forms  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  licavv  snV)stance8  remain- 
ing with  the  gold.  The  mineral  has  been  shown  to  be  mona- 
zite,  this  being  the  first  time  its  occurrence  has  been  noted 
from  the  western  states.  As  well  known,  it  occurs  abundantly 
in  the  granite  and  gneissoid  rocks  and  gold  placer  mines  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians  and  in  several  of  the  northern  Atlantic 
states,  also  in  Brazil,  the  Ural  Mountains  and  other  places. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  forms  an  original  constituent  of  the  gran- 
ite of  the  Idaho  Basin. 

A  sample  washed  from  the  lake  beds  near  Idaho  City  con- 
sisted of  the  following  minerals  :  ilmenite  in  sharp  hexagonal 
crystals  but  no  magnetite ;  zircon,  also  in  extremely  sharp 
crystals  of  a  slightly  brownish  color ;  and  abundant  yellow  or 
greenish  yellow  srains  rarely  showing  crystallographic  faces ; 
the  refraction  and  double  refraction  of  this  mineral  were  very 
high,  the  hardness  not  much  over  5.  The  ilmenite  was  elimi- 
nated by  the  electro-magnet  and  the  remaining  powder,  contain- 
ing about  70  per  cent  of  the  yellow  mineral,  was  analyzed  by 
Dr.  W.  F.  Ilillebrand.  The  result  showed  it  to  be  a  phosphate 
of  the  ceriufu  metals,  the  approximate  amount  of  the  oxides  of 
the  latter  being  IrS  per  cent;  in  these  approximately  1*20  per 
cent  of  thoria  was  found.  This  result  identifies  the  mineral 
with  monazite,  the  only  other  similar  mineral  being  xenotime, 
which  is  mainly  a  phosphate  of  yttri  iin  \\  ith  but  little  cerium. 

Another  sample  furnished  me  by  Mr.  T.  Smith  of  Placer- 
ville  came  from  the  alluvial  gold  washing  in  Wolf  Greek  near 
that  town.  Cleaned  from  quartz,  ete.,  it  a|)peared  as  a  heavy 
dark  sand  consisting  of  a  black  iron  ore  (ilmenite),  rounded 
crystals  of  red  garnet,  sharp  crystals  of  zircon,  and  irregular 
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giaiosof  a  dark  jellowUb  brown  mineral  with  waxy  lustre, 
flometimes  showing  crjstallographic  frirof;.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  extract  but  a  small  part  of  the  iron  ore  by  tbe 
ma^et;  there  wa?  prdctically  nr»  magnetite  present.  This 
sand  was  examined  hy  Dr.  Hillebraud  qnalitatively  with 'the 
result  of  finding  phosphoric  acid,  cerium  metaLs  and  thorium. 
The  yellowish  brown  mineral  is  therefore  in  all  probability 
monazite. 

AlthoQfi^h  the  monassite  occorB  in  considerable  quantity,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  mineral  can  be  profitably  eztziieted 
except  possibly  as  a  by-prodnct  obtained  from  the  gold  wash- 
ings. 

Washington,  D.     ICay,  1897. 
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SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE 

I.     CUE>[ISTRY  AND  PhYSICS. 

1.  On  the  Viscosity  of  Mixtures  of  Miseible  Liquids. — It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Tiiokpe  and  Rodger  that  the  properties  of 
a  mixture  of  liquids  are  rarely  identical  with  tliose  which  the 
mixture  should  possess  ou  tiie  assumption  that  the  iiitiuence  exer- 
cised by  each  constitaent  is  proportional  to  its  amount ;  possibly 
because  the  effect  of  solation  in  some  cases  is  to  break  down  the 
complex  molecular  aggregates  ot"  which  certain  liquids  appear  to 
be  composed,  and  in  other  cases  hoc  ;iuse  it  leads  to  tlie  formation 
of  aggregates  of  the  same  or  of  dissimilar  molecules.  Hence 
these  authors  have  continued  their  experiments  on  the  relation  of 
the  viscosity  of  a  mixture  of  two  chemically  indifferent  and  miS' 
cible  liquids  to  the  viscosity  of  its  constituents  ;  with  a  view  to 
determine  whether  the  viscosity  is  related  to  the  number  of 
molecules  per  unit  volume  or  per  unit  surface.  The  pairs  of 
liquids  used  were  carbon  tetrachloride  and  benzene,  methyl  iodide 
and  carbon  disulphide,  and  ether  and  chloroform.  The  results 
obtained  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  viscosity 
of  a  mixture  of  miseible  and  chemically  indifferent  liquids  is 
rarely  if  ever,  under  all  conditions,  a  linear  function  of  the  com- 
position. A  liquid  in  a  mixture  rarely  preserves  the  particular 
viscosity  it  possesses  when  unmixed.  As  a  rule  the  viscosity  of 
the  mixture  appears  to  be  uniformly  lower  than  the  mixture  rule 
would  indicate,  though  no  simple  rule  can  yet  be  traced  between 
the  viscosity  of  a  mixture  and  that  of  its  constituents.— Chem, 
JSoc,  Ixxi,  ;5G0,  A))ril,  1807.  c.  v.  b. 

2.  On  the  Specific  Heats  of  the  Gaseous  Elements.  — known 
facts  with  respect  to  the  specific  heats  of  the  gaseous  elements 
have  been  summariaed  by  Bbbthelot.  He  points  out  four  dis- 
tinct cases :  (1)  where  the  ratio  of  the  two  speciOc  heats  is  P66 
and  the  molecules  arc  generally  believed  to  be  monatomto;  (2) 
where  the  ratio  is  1*41  and  the  molecules  behave  as  if'rhcy  were 
diatomic  and  show  no  sign  of  dissociation  into  monatomic  mole- 
cules,  although  at  high  temperatures  there  are  indications  that 
such  dissociation  is  be^nning  to  take  place ;  (3^  where  the  ratio 
is  1*30  (chlorine,  bromme  and  iodine)  and  the  diatomic  molecules 
dissociate  more  or  less  completely  at  high  temperatures.  The 
ratio  in  these  cases  indicates  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
internal  work  is  done  when  tlie  temperature  of  tiie  gas  is  raised 
between  ordinary  limits;  (4)  where  the  ratio  is  1*175  and  the 
molecule  is  tetratomic,  but  becomes  diatomic  at  high  temperatures. 
The  specific  heats  at  constant  volume  in  the  four  cases  are  8*0, 
4*8,  6*6  and  11  "4,  and  the  ratios  of  the  three  chief  numbers  are  not 
far  removed  from  1:2:4.  There  is  therefore  some  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  specific  heats  of  elementary  gases  at  constant 

Am.  Joub.  Sci.— Foubth  Sbries,  You  IV,  No.  1.— July,  1891, 
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volume  are  proportional  to  the  Dumber  of  atoms  in  their  moleealeSk 
—C.  J2.,  cxziv,  119,  January,  1897.  6.  f.  b. 

3.  On  the  St/nthetie  Action  of  th>  Dark  BUetrie  DUcharge*'^ 

An  extended  series  of  experimenis  h:is  V)een  made  hy  Losanitsoh 
and  JoviTscHiTsrH  upon  the  action  of  the  «lark  electric  discharge 
in  producing  cliemical  synthesis.  The  apparatus  used  was  the 
ozonizer  of  Berthelot,  which  the  anthors  propose  to  call  an  ^  elec* 
triaer.*'  Connected  with  it  was  a  lateral  tube  dipping  in  water 
or  mercury,  by  means  of  which  the  cliange  in  volume  ooring  the 
reaction  conld  be  noted.  A  current  of  from  3  to  5  amperes  and 
an  electronioli vc  force  of  70  volts  was  used  to  excite  a  large 
induction  coil.  When  carbon  monoxide  and  water  vapor  was 
contained  in  the  electrieer,  the  manometer  showed  contraction  at 
once  on  ))as3ing  the  spark,  the  water  column  rising  400"'"'  in  two 
hours.  The  tube  contained  a  strongly  acid  liquid  which  was 
proved  to  be  formic  acid  by  its  reducinsr  power  on  ammonio-silver 
nitrate.  Carbon  dioxide  and  water  fjave  formic  acid  and  oxygen 
when  subjected  to  the  dark  discharge  in  the  same  tube,  COj  +  H,0 
=HCOOH-rO ;  the  oxygen  subsequently  acting  on  the  water  to 
produce  II,0,.  With  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  the  pres- 
sure diminished  to  half  an  atmosphere  in  three  hours,  some  drops 
of  a  thick  liquid  being  formed;  there  being  j-rodneed  at  first 
formic  aldehyde  probably,  CO  4- IT, =COir,^,  and  this  polymerizing 
to  glycolaldchyde.  Carbon  dioxide  with  hydrogen  gave  formic 
acid,  and  with  marsh  gas  gave  at  first  acetic  aldehyde  and  subse- 
quently its  polymer  aldol.  With  hydrogen  sulphide,  carbon 
monoxide  gave  at  first  formic  aldehyde  with  separation  of  sul- 
phur: ihioformic  aldehyde  resulting  suliseqnently  fron)  the  action 
of  this  upon  the  hydrogen  sulphide.  With  hydrogen  chloride, 
carbon  monoxide  gave  probably  formyl  chloride.  With  ammonia 
it  yielded  formamide  with  a  trace  of  hydrogen  cyanide.  Hydro- 

fen  sulphide  and  liydrogen  gave  carbon  monosulphide  and 
ydrogcn  siilj)i)ide ;  while  with  carbon  monoxide  it  gave  carbon 
oxysulphide  and  monosnlphidc.  Nitrogen  and  water,  as  already 
proved  by  Berthelot,  yielded  ammonium  nitrite.  The  unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbons  under  these  conditions  polymerized  themselves 
very  readily. — Ber.  Berl,  Ohem.  Get.,  zxz,  135,  January,  1897. 

G.  F.  B. 

4.  On  Struct  ami  Tsomeri.-ihi  in  Inorganic  Compounds. — By 
tlie  action  of  hydroxylaniine  sulphate  upon  barium  hypophosphite, 
Sahaxeeff  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  hydroxylamme  hypophos- 
phite,  NH,0.  H.I'O,.  Since  the  salt  when  in  solution  oxidizes 
readily  in  the  air,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  operation  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  solution  thus  obtained  shows 
all  the  reactions  of  hydroxylamine  and  of  hypophosphorous  acid 
and  contains  not  a  trace  of  phosphorous  acid,  whicl)  however 
readily  appears  on  the  access  of  air.  It  is  decomposed  when 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  but  on  spontaneous  evaporation  it 
yields  needle-shaped  crystals,  containing  by  analpis  30*95  per 
cent  phosphorus.   These  crystals  are  hygroscopic,  dissolve  readily 
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in  water,  effloresce  at  60°  to  70°,  fn«o  nt  0.?°  to  -^n  opaqae  mass, 
sometimes  exploding.  Cryoscopic  examiuation  established  the 
molecular  mass  corresponding  to  the  above  formula.  The  interest 
attaehing  to  this  compoand  is  doe  to  the  fact  that  it  is  isomerio 
{metameric)  with  hydrogen  ammoniam  phosphite,  a  salt  formed  by 
Amat  in  1887  by  neutralizing  phosphorous  acid  with  ammonia 
and  which  has  the  formula  NH,  .H,PO,.  On  evaporating  its 
solution  on  the  water  >)ath,  this  salt  separates  in  crystals  belong- 
ing to  the  monoclinic  system.  These  crystals  may  be  heated  to 
100^  without  change  and  fuse  with  partial  decomposition  at  123**. 
Harden  has  noted  the  faet  that  this  is  not  the  first  instance  of  this 
sort,  since  Bdhrig's  sodium-potassium  sulphites  and  Schwicker's 
thiosnlphates  nre  also  structurally  isomeno. — Her,  M«tI.  Chem. 
Ges.y  XXX,  285,  February,  1S97.  G.  f.  b. 

5.  The  Phase  Rule ;  by  Wilder  D.  Bancroft.  8vo,  pp.  viii, 
266.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1897.  (The  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry.) 
$3. — Classifying  the  work  done  in  Physical  Chemistry  under  the 
heads  of  Qualitative  Equilibrium,  Quantitative  Equilibrium, 
Thermochemistry  and  Mathematical  Theory .  the  author  has 
sought  in  t)ie  present  volume  to  present  the  subject  of  qualitative 
equilibrium  iroin  the  point  of  view  of  the  Phase  Rule  and  of  the 
Theorem  of  Le  Ohatelier,  without  the  use  of  mathematics.  He 
defines  a  phase  as  a  mass  chemically  and  physically  homogeneous, 
i.  e.,  a  mass  of  uniform  concentration ;  and  the  components  of  a 
phase  as  the  substances  of  independently  variable  concentration 
contained  in  the  phase.  Now  according:  to  the  Phase  Rule  of 
Willard  Gibbs,  the  state  of  a  phase  is  completely  determined  if 
the  pressure  and  temperature,  together  witti  the  chemical  poten- 
tials of  its  components,  be  known.  Hence  the  phase  may  be 
described  by  an  equation  connecting  these  quantities:  while  for 
every  other  phase  in  eqnilihrium  with  this,  there  will  be  another 
equation  containing  the  same  variables.  The  number  of  such 
equations  therefore  will  be  the  same  as  the  number  of  phases; 
while  the  number  of  independent  yariables  will  equal  the  num- 
ber of  components  plus  the  temperature  and  pressure.  If  71  rep- 
resent the  number  of  components,  the  number  of  variables  will 
be  «4-2  ;  and  in  a  system  of  ?i-f-2  phases  there  will  be  as  many 
theoretical  equations  as  there  are  variables.  In  other  words,  each 
of  the  variables  has  one  value  and  one  only  for  a  given  set  of 
n+2  phases.  A  given  combination  of  n -1-2  phases  can  exist  at 
one  temperature  and  one  pressure  only,  the  composition  of  the 
phases  being  also  dcfinitfl^  detcrmiiie<l.  Such  a  system  is  called 
a  non-variant  system,  the  temperature  and  ]>ressure  at  which 
alone  it  can  exist  being  known  as  the  iuversiou  temperature  and 
pressure.  If  the  number  of  phases  be  w  + 1  however,  the  system 
IS  no  longer  completely  defined,  has  one  degree  of  freedom  and  is 
called  a  mono  variant  system.  In  this  system  for  a  given  combi- 
nation of  phases  there  is  for  each  temperature  one  pressure  and 
one  set  of  concentrations  for  which  the  system  is  in  equilibrium ; 
for  each  pressure,  one  temperature  and  one  set  of  concentrations  \ 
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and  for  each  set  of  concentrations,  one  temperature  and  one  jpres- 
Bore.  If  however  one  of  the  vambles  be  ttbHrarily  fixed  the 
Bystem  is  again  completely  defined.  If  the  nnmber  of  phases  be 
f»,  the  system  is  called  a  divariant  system,  there  being  in  it  two 
variablee  which  can  be  arbitrarily  fixed  before  the  system  is  eom- 
pletely  defined.  In  studying  the  possible  variations  in  equilibrium 
caused  by  changing  the  different  variables  and  the  number  of 
phases,  the  author  mahea  use  of  the  Theorem  of  Le  Cbatelier, 
which  says:  ''Any  change  in  the  factors  of  equilibrium  from 
outside  is  followed  by  a  reverse  change  within  tlie  system."  He 
then  pasnes  to  tlu*  discussion  of  nonvariant.  Tnonovariant  and 
divariant  systems,  starting  with  a  single  component  and  increas- 
ing to  four.  Taking,  as  the  most  familiar  example  of  a 
nonvariant  BVBtem  mi^e  up  of  one  component,  the  eqailibrinm 
between  Bolid,  liquid  and  vapor,  as  observed  for  example 
in  the  system  composed  of  ice,  water  and  water  vapor,  the 
author  points  out  that  according  to  the  Phase  Rule  a  system 
of  this  type  can  be  in  equilibrium  at  only  one  temperature  and 
one  pressure,  this  temperature  for  water  being  +  0*0066°  and  the 
pressure  4*6'™  of  mercury  ;  these  being  the  inversion  temperature 
and  pressure.  Applying  the  theorem  of  Le  Chatelier  to  the 
changes  in  the  relative  masses  of  a  nonvariant  system,  we  see  that 
if  the  system  is  ke])t  at  the  inversion  tem}>erature  and  the  exter- 
nal pressure  is  continuously  increased,  a  system  will  result  occupy- 
ing a  lesser  volume,  the  vapor  condensing  until  the  vapor  ^hase 
has  disappeared  and  the  monovariant  system  solid  and  liquid,  is 
left.  So  changes  may  be  effected  by  varying  the  temperature, 
the  prcssniv  being  kept  constant,  the  addition  or  subtraction  of 
heat  taking  place  while  the  system  is  kept  at  constant  pressure  or 
at  constant  volume.  The  three  monovariant  resulting  systems 
may  exist  over  a  series  of  temperatures  and  a  series  of  pressures 
bounded  onl^  by  the  appearance  of  new  phases.  Representing 
these  results  in  the  ease  of  water  graphically,  the  author  passes  to 
consider  sulphur  and  phosphorus  similarly.  In  the  fourth  chap- 
ter, he  takes  up  the  question  of  two  components,  first  as  anhy- 
drous salt  and  water,  as  hydrated  salts  and  as^  volatile  solutes, 
and  then  as  two  liquid  phases,  as  consolute  liquids  and  as  solid 
solutions.  Systems  of  three  components  are  next  treated  under 
the  heads  of  two  salts  and  water,  pressure  curves,  solid  solutions, 
isotherms,  fractional  evaporation,  two  volatile  components,  com- 
ponents and  constituents  and  two  liquid  phases.  A  singte  chapter 
on  the  general  theory  of  .systems  of  four  components  completes  the 
book.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  task  which  Dr.  Baooroit  has  set 
before  himself  has  been  ndmir;ibly  done,  whether  we  consider  the 
plan  of  his  work  or  the  manner  of  its  execution.  His  volume  is  an 
admirable  presentation  of  a  somewhat  abstruse  subject  which  will 
be  most  useful  to  both  the  chemist  and  the  physicist,     g.  f.  b. 

6.  Vorlesun(j<  ii  iiher  Bilckmg  und  SpaUufiff  voji  Dopp^sahm,* 
von  J.  H.  Van't  Hofl',  Professor  zu  derUniversitat  Berlin.  Deutsch 
bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Theodor  Paul   8vo,  pp,  iv,  95.   Mit  64 
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Figuren  im  Text.  Leipzig,  1897.  (VVilbelm  EngelmaD.)  3 
marks, — ^The  broohure  before  m  contaiiiB  the  sabstance  ot  the 
author's  leetures  givea  io  Amsterdam  in  1894-5  and  in  Berlin  in 
1896,  upon  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  double  salts,  being 

A  resume  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  author  and  his  slu-ients 
upon  this  subject.  In  putting  it  into  print  the  lecture  form  lias 
been  changed  and  the  matter  has  been  arrauged  under  three  sub- 
divisions. In  the  first,  which  is  theoretical  and  general,  the 
action  of  a  sparingly  soluble  doable  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  binary  is  considered,  witli  reference  to  the  author's 

theory  ol  dilute  solutions  and  of  electrolytic  dissociation.  In  the 
second,  the  experimental  methods  made  use  of  in  the  investiga- 
tions are  described,  these  methods  being  original  and  most  sug- 
gestiTe.  In  the  third,  which  is  special,  the  behavior  of  certain 
salts,  such  as  potassium-cupric  chloride,  OuClj  .  (KCl)^.  (H,0),, 
schoniie,  MgKg(SO^)g  .  (Ho^)),;,  the  raceniates  of  ammonium  and 
sodium  and  of  jjotassium  and  sodium  and  tlie  dextro-  and  hevo- 
rotatory  liochelle  salts  is  given  at  length  and  sliown  to  be  in 
accord  with  theory.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  a  distinct  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  Professor  Yan't  Iloff  over  the  results 
given  in  his  "  Chemical  Dynamics.''  In  tlie  latter  book  tlio  ques- 
tion ot  tem|)erature  was  the  one  mainly  considered,  while  in  the 
present  work  all  the  other  conditions  upon  which  the  existence 
of  double  salts  depends  are  studied  minutely.  The  book  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  physical  chemistry. 

G.  F.  M. 

7.  The  Limits  of  Audition  ;  by  Lord  Rayleigii.  (Abstract.) 
— In  order  to  be  audible,  sounds  must  be  restricted  to  a  certain 
range  of  pitch.  Thus  a  sound  from  a  hydrogen  tlaine  vibrating 
in  a  large  resonator  was  inaudible,  as  being  too  low  in  pitch.  On 
the  other  side,  a  bird-call,  giving  about  20,000  vibrations  per 
second,  was  inaudible,  although  a  sensitive  flame  readily  gave 
evidence  of  the  vibrations  and  permitted  the  wave-length  to  be 
measured.  Near  the  limit  of  hearing  the  ear  is  very  rapidly 
fatigued;  a  sound,  in  tjlie  first  instance  loud  enough  to  be  disa- 
greeable, disappearing  after  a  few  seconds.  A  momentary  inters 
mission,  due,  for  example,  to  a  rapid  passage  of  the  hand  past 
the  ear,  again  allows  the  sound  to  be  heard. 

The  magnitude  of  vibration  necessary  tor  audition  at  a  favora- 
ble pitch  is  an  important  subject  for  investigation.  The  earliest 
estimate  is  that  ot  Boltsmann.  An  easy  road  to  a  superior  limit 
is  to  find  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  blow  a  whistle  and 
the  distance  to  which  the  sound  can  be  heard  (e.g.  one-half  a  mile). 
Experiments  upon  this  plan  gave  for  the  amplitude  8X10"^  cm., 
a  distance  which  would  need  to  be  multiplied  lou  times  in  order 
to  make  it  visible  in  any  possible  microscope.  Better  results 
may  be  obtdned  by  using  a  vibrating  fork  as  a  source  of  sound. 
The  energy  resident  in  the  fork  at  any  time  may  be  deduced 
from  the  amplitude  as  observed  under  a  microscope.  From 
this  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  emitted  follows  when  we  know 
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the  rate  at  which  the  vibratioDs  of  the  fork  die  dowD  (say  to  ODe- 
half).  In  this  way  the  distanoe  of  audibility  may  be  redneed  to 

ao  metres,  and  the  results  are  less  liable  to  l>e  disturbed  by 

atmospheric  irregularities.  If  h  be  the  proportional  condensation 
in  the  waves  which  are  just  capable  of  exciting  auditioo,  the 
results  may  be  expressed  : 

c'  frequency  =  256         «  =  6*0  x  lO'* 

g'  <«       =384  « =  4-6  X  10-» 

c*  «*       =  512  •  =  4*6  X 

showing  that  the  ear  is  capable  of  recognizing  vibrations  which 
involve  far  less  changes  of  pressure  than  the  total  pressure  out- 
standing in  our  highest  vacua. 

In  such  experiments  the  Mhole  energ-y  emitted  is  very  small, 
and  contrasts  strangely  with  the  60  horse-power  thrown  into  the 
fog-signals  of  the  Trinity  House.  If  we  calculate  according  to 
the  law  of  ioverso  squares  how  far  a  sound  absorbing  horse* 
power  should  be  audible,  the  answer  is  2700  kilometers!  The 
conclusion  plainly  follows  that  there  is  some  important  souroe  of 
lo'^"^  beyond  the  mere  diffusion  over  a  larger  surface.  Many  years 
ago  Sir  George  Stokes  calculated  the  effect  of  radiation  upon  tlie 
propagation  of  sound.  His  conclusion  may  be  thus  stated.  The 
amplitude  of  sound  propagated  in  plane  waves  would  fall  to  half 
its  value  in  six  times  the  interval  of  time  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
sir  heated  above  its  surroundings  in  cooling  through  half  the  ex- 
cess of  temperature.  There  appear  to  bo  no  data  by  which  the 
latter  interval  can  be  fixed  with  any  approach  to  precision;  but 
if  we  take  it  at  one  minute,  the  conclusion  is  that  sound  would  be 
propagated  for  six  minutes,  or  travel  over  about  seventy  mile?, 
without  very  serious  loss  from  this  cause; 

The  real  reason  for  the  falling  off  at  great  distances  is  doubt- 
less to  be  fnifitl  principally  in  atmospheric  refraction  due  to  vari- 
ation of  temperature,  and  of  wind,  with  height.  In  a  normal 
state  of  things  the  air  is  cooler  overhead,  sound  is  propagated 
more  slowly,  and  a  wave  is  tilted  np  so  as  to  pass  over  the  head 
of  an  observer  at  a  distance.  [Illustrated  by  a  model.]  The 
theory  of  these  effects  has  been  given  by  Stokes  and  Reynolds, 
and  their  applicMtlon  to  the  explanation  of  the  vagaries  of  fog 
signals  by  lieniy.  Progress  would  be  promoted  by  a  better 
knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in  the  atmosphere  over  our  heads. 

The  lecture  concluded  with  an  account  of  the  observations  of 
Preyer  upon  the  delicacy  of  pitch  perception,  and  of  the  results  of 
Kohlrauscli  upon  the  estimation  of  pitch  when  the  total  number  of 
vibrations  is  small.  In  illustration  of  the  latt»^r  Hubjcct  an  experi- 
ment (after  Lodge)  was  shown,  in  which  the  sound  was  due  to 
the  oscillating  discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery  through  coils  of 
insulated  wife.  Observation  of  the  spark  proved  that  the 
total  number  of  (aerial)  vibrations  was  four  or  five.  The  effect 
upon  the  pitch  of  moving  one  of  the  coils  so  as  to  vary  the  self- 
induction  was  very  apparent. — MoycU  Institution  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,  April  9,  1897. 
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8.  Polarization  Capacity. — C.  M.  Gordon  enters  into  a  histor- 
ical discuBsioD  of  Lhis  subject,  cites  the  various  investigators 
who  have  worked  upon  it  and  gives  his  own  results,  carried  out 
by  Nernst's  method  nnder  the  direction  of  the  latter.  This 
method  consists  in  comparini;  the  polarization  capacity  with  a 
known  capacity  in  the  Wheatstone  bridge.  It  wa;^  founrl  that 
for  small  aLreiigth  of  current  the  polarization  is  a  i  e  \  lm  siIjIc  pro- 
cess and  the  contrary  electroiuotive  force  is  accurately  given  by 

Kohlrauacb's  equation  €=^^j^^  in  which  c  is  capacity,  /  a  con- 
stant, J  equals  current  strength  and  t  e(|aals  time.   The  capacity 

of  quicksilver  electrodes  depends  mainly  upon  the  quantity  of  dis- 
solved mercury  ions.  The  capacity  of  platinum  electrodes  depends 
not  only  nj>on  the  occluded  hydrogen  or  oxygen  but  also  upon  the 
concentration  of  these  electrolytes.  The  results  of  Gordon  do  not 
agree  with  those  of  Wien,  who  found  a  close  dependence  of  polar- 
ization capacity  upon  the  period  of  the  alternating  current  em- 
ployed to  excitf  the  Wheatstonc-bridge  combination.  Gordon, 
on  the  contrary,  finds  that  KolilranschV  law  holds  very  exactly. 
The  capacity  of  plates  of  polished  platinum,  at  a  distance  of  2"'", 
and  having  a  suiface  0-65'='"",  was  about  50  microfarads. —  Wied, 
Ann,f  No.  5,  1S97,  pp.  1-29.  j.  T. 

9.  OseiUatory  Currents  arising  in  Charging  a  C<mdm»«r,^ 
Seiler  gives  a  short  analytical  discussion  of  the  conditions 
which  arise  in  charging  a  condenser,  and  shows  that  the  same 
equation  holds  for  the  charging  oscillations  as  for  the  discharg- 
ing oscillations,  namely,  lL=2Tr\/hC^  in  which  T  represents  time, 
L  self-indnotion  and  c5  capacity.  The  author  uses  this  law  for 
the  determination  of  the  self-induction  of  suitable  oircnits.  He 
employed  a  Helmholts  pendulum  and  used  two  contacts  which 
broke  the  charging  circuit  at  definite  intervals.  Ti  was  found 
that  only  pure  sine  oscillaiions  resulted  when  tlie  circuii  contained 
no  small  spark  gaps. —  Wied.  Ann.^  No.  5,  1897,  pp.  30-54. 

J.  T, 

10.  Cathode  Iiai/s.-~h\  a  late  discourse  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  described  experiments  which  lead 
him  to  believe  that  the  cathode  ray  phenomena  are  due  to  pro- 
jected electrified  particles.  Atoms  are  aggregations  of  small  par- 
ticles which  he  terms  corpuscles.  At  the  cathode  some  of  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  are  split  up  into  these  corpuscles,  whcb  are 
then  charged  negatively  and  moving  with  a  high  velocity  are  able 
to  pass  between  the  interstices  of  molecules.  The  corpuscles  are 
smaller  thatj  the  atoms  of  hydrogen.  (Lond.  Electr.,  May  21.) 
Somewhat  in  line  with  Thomson's  hypothesis  is  an  observation  on 
Dr.  Zeeman's  discovery  of  the  broadening  of  spectral  lines  in  a 
magnetic  field,  by  Dr.  Ealischer.  (Elektrotecknische  Zeitsehrift, 
April  15,  1807.)  This  author  points  out  that  there  is  a  recent 
tendency  to  return  to  a  "material  theory,"  in  which  electrical 
and  magnetic  phenomena  depend  not  only  upon  the  movement 
of  the  ether  but  also  on  the  material  atoms  which  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  able  to  carry  electrical  charge9  as  in  the  case  of 
electrolytes.  Lorentz  explains  electrical  phenomena  by  th e  groap- 
ing  of  corpuscles,  and  supposes  the  undulations  of  light  to  be  the 
vibration  of  the  ions.  It  is  interesting  that  he  |>r<H]ioted  a  phe- 
nomenon similar  to  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Zeeman.  J.  t. 

11.  Application  of  the  Montgen  Mays  to  Surgery. — The  recent 
numbers  of  French  Seieutifio  Journals  contain  many  articles  on 
the  application  of  the  X-rays  to  surgery.  M.  Oilier  describes  bis 
researches  npon  the  osseous  regeneration  in  man  after  sorgicat 
r>])oration8.  Observations  liitherlo  on  this  subject  have  been  very 
diliicult,  and  one  had  to  study  the  caseH  after  death.  The  X-rays 
now  permit  an  exact  study  of  the  form  of  the  osseous  develop- 
ment, and  in  certain  cases  render  nnnecessary  the  amputation  of 
diseased  limbs,  since  the  diseased  portions  can  be  now  accurately 
located  and  removed. — Comptea  JRendus^  No.  20,  May  17, 1897. 

J.  T. 

12.  Transparevcy  of  Ebonite. — M.  I*i:i?kt<;ot,  in  a  note  pre- 
sented to  llie  Academy  by  M.  MascarL,  .staU^  ihat  plates  of 
ebonite  0*5>^°>  thick  are  transparent  to  red  light ;  light  passing 
through  plates  2  thick  also  affects  orthochromatic  plates. — 
Comptes  Rmdus^  No  20,  May  17,  1897.  J.  t. 

13.  The  Theory  of  EhclncUii  and  '^TaqHe^hm^  heing  Lectures 
on  Mathematical  P/d/s Us  ;  by  Arthur  (•(»rdon  Weijster;  pp. 
576,  1897.  (The  Macmillan  Company.) — This  extensive  text 
book  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  is'  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  use  of  advanced  students  in  our  American  colleges, 
and  is  intended  to  embody  the  improvements  and  additions  which 
have  been  ma'lc  in  this  domain  of  science  since  the  time  of  Afax- 
well's  faiiiuas  w»»i  k.  These  additions,  derived  from  the  labors  of 
Helmholtz,  lleriz,  lleaviside  and  others,  are  carefully  and  instruc- 
tively indicated.  An  effort  to  employ  a  consistent  and  convenient 
notation  throughout  seems  to  have  been  jmrsued  with  success,  for 
which  the  anthorwill  surely  deserve  the  thanks  of  his  readers. 

Professor  Webster's  experience  has  taiiixht  him  that  few  stu- 
dents who  have  received  only  undergraduate  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics are  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  subject 
of  mathematical  physics.  Ht^nce,  to  quote  from  his  preface,  "  I 
have  therefore  considered  it  expedient  to  prefix  a  mathematical 
introduction  giving  a  short  treatment  of  the  important  subjects 
of  Definite  Integrals  and  ot  the  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Com- 
plex Variable,  indispensable  Lo  a  study  of  the  Potential  Function. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  have  inolndea  a  treatment  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Mechanics  <jtb  initio,  including  the  deduction 
of  the  Principle  of  Energy,  Hamilton's  Principle,  and  Lagrange's 
Equations  of  Motion.  ...  In  tliis  manner  it  has  come  about 
that  the  book  is  nearly  half  tinished  before  the  word  Electricity  is 
mentioned.  This  may  be  objectionable  to  some  persons,  but  I 
consider  it  of  great  importance  that  the  student  should  be  well 
supplied  with  tools  and  practiced  in  their  use  before  he  is  called 
upon  to  use  them  on  a  new  and  unfamiliar  subject  Thus 
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these  iotrodactory  chapters  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  general  intro- 
duction to  Matbematloal  PbyBies." 

The  author's  style  is  very  concise  but  lucid  and  interefiting,  A 
notable  feature  of  his  book  is  the  admirable  character  of  the  dia- 
grams both  in  clearness  and  sightliness.  I*rol'essor  Webster  is  to 
he  congratulated  upon  having  produced  an  excellent  book,  which 
13  certain  to  be  used  and  valued.  c.  s.  u. 

14.  Zi0ht  and  Sound;  by  E.  L.  Nichols  and  W.  S.  Fbanklin. 
pp.  201.  New  York,  1897.  (The  Macmillan  Company.)— The 
present  volume  is  the  third  and  concluding  part  of  the  authors' 
Elements  of  I'hysics.  The  work  as  a  whole,  though  intended  as 
a  college  text-book,  is  rather  a  digest  than  a  treatise  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject, and  as  ^  such  will  doubtless  find  its  widest  circle  of  readers 
among  students  preparing  for  examination,  or  seeking  for  the 
theory  of  the  apparatus  they  must  use  in  the  laboratory. 

The  character  of  tbo  Inst  pnrt  in  more  freely  descriptive  than 
its  predecessors,  the  phenomena  and  the  laws  governing  them 
being  very  properly  given  more  prominence  than  the  iormuias 
which  aid  in  tneir  statement.  A  commendable  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  introduction  of  Huygen's  Principle  at  the  beginning, 
and  a  development  in  general  ot  the  snbjncts  of  reflection  and  re- 
fraction as  modifications  of  a  wave-surface  at  the  boundary  of 
different  media.  There  are,  however,  dreary  lapses  into  "rays" 
and  Optic  Geometry  in  the  discussion  of  mirrors  and  lenses 
where  the  relation  between  the  luminous  point  and  its  image  is 
stated,  and  the  reader  told  that  by  certain  substitutions  the  given 
expression  may  be  reduced  to  an  identity.  As  far  as  possible  the 
objective  wave  phenomena  oi"  sound  and  light  are  treated  side  by 
side.  Diagrams  of  a  simple  character  are  lavislily  distributed 
throughout  the  book,  and  aversge  about  one  to  a  page. 

Among  minor  criticisms  it  may  be  suggested  that  fig.  485 
would  be  made  much  clearer  by  perversion  and  rotation  through 
a  right  angle,  and  ilmt  saturation  should  be  admitted  to  co-ordi- 
nate rank  witii  the  oilier  characteristics  of  a  color  setisation  on  p. 
101.  It  is  questionable  whetlier  anything  is  i^aiued  by  such 
liberties  with  well-recognized  scientific  nsage  as  radius  of  cur«a{>o» 
for  radius  of  curvature,  p.  32  ;  allotropic  for  anisotropic,  p.  128, 
unless  percliancc  this  is  a  miss[)clling  of  seolotropic  ;  rcsjDcnit  dis' 
persion  for  anomalous  dispersion,  p.  145;  luminescence  for  simple 
fluorescence,  p.  146. 

The  chapter  on  Photometry  and  the  one  on  Musical  Intervals 
and  ScaleSy  which  brings  the  work  to  a  close,  though  brief,  are 
CBpeciatly  good.  p.  ii.  b. 
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IL  Geology  and  Miiteraloot. 

1.  Mxamination  oj'  Deposits  obtained  from  borings  in  the  Nile 
Delta, — ^Prof.  John  W.  Juvd  has  given  to  tho  Royal  Sodety  a 
report  on  a  series  of  specimens  of  the  deposits  of  the  Nile  Delta, 

obtained  by  1)oring  operations,  a  continuation  of  similar  work  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  1885.  The  later  borings  here 
described  were  made  at  Zagazig',  and  v.ere  earned  down  100  feet 
with  a  5-inch  pipe,  and  nearly  loo  ieet  iarther  with  a  4-inch 

i)ipe.  The  work  was  then  dtscontinned,  bnt  renewed  again  a  year 
ater,  and  by  vigorous  efforts  carried  to  a  depth  of  S89^  feet  with 
a  3-inch  pipe,  and  from  this  point  a  rod  was  pushed  down 
5  feet  G  inches  farther,  so  that  tlio  exploration  attained  a  total 
depth  from  the  burfaee  of  ^^45  feet,  or  319  feet  below  the  sea 
level,  loithout  reachiny  solid  rock. 

It  is  stated  that  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  115  (eet  the 
strata  passed  through  in  the  Zagazig  boring  closely  resembled 
those  already  reported  upon  as  occurrincj  in  the  earlier  borings, 
and  consisted  of  alternations  of  desort-sand  and  Nile-raud.  The 
alluvial  mud,  which  pres-ail^  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  20 
feet,  contains  numerous  siuail  Lubuiar  and  knoL-like  bodies,  doubt- 
less formed  by  the  deposition  of  catcinm  carbonate  on  the  rootr 
lets  of  plants.  These  bodies  become  fewer  at  greater  depth  and 
are  absent  in  the  clay  Irom  depths  between  75  and  02  feet. 
At  tltis  level  an  indurated  alluvial  mud  was  found  io  irregular 
masi^es  of  concretionary  ar«;illaceou8  limestone. 

A  ."iudden  ciiunge  in  the  deposits  was  found  at  a  depth  of  116 
feet;  here  beds  composed  of  a  mass  of  coarse  Kand  and  shingle 
were  met  with  and  coniinued  to  a  depth  of  151  feet.  At  the 
latter  depth  a  band  of  yellow  clay  was  passed  through,  two  ieet  in 
thickness,  and  under  it  sand  and  shingle  beds  prevailed  till  the 
lowest  depth  reached,  345  feet.  Specially  coarse  shingle  beds 
were  found  at  the  following  depths  :  121,  160,  175,  190,  208,  250, 
265,  and  270  feet.  In  some  of  these  shingle  beds  the  fragments, 
which  were  nsually  well  rounded — often,  indeed,  perfect  peM  l  s — 
were  very  coarse,  the  fragments  being  of  all  sizes  np  to  that  of  a 
hen  8  egg. 

The  general  results  obtained  are  similar  to  tliose  from  a  boring 
made  at  Boselta  in  the  summer  of  1885  and  carried  to  a  depth  of 
153  feet.   The  sadden  change  from  the  blown  sand  and  allayial 

mud  of  the  Xile  delta  to  masses  of  shingle  and  sand  noted  at  a 
depth  of  115  feet  at  Zagazig  was  met  wiih  at  a  depth  of  14  3  feet 
at  Uosftta,  showing  that  the  surface  of  the  old  gravel  deposits  is 
very  uneven. 

A  carefnl  search  was  made  for  fossils,  especially  in  the  da^s, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  fix  the  geoto||rical  age  of  the  deposits 

underlying  those  of  the  delta ;  but  this  attempt  was  uuinceeflS- 

inl.  The  pebbles  consisted  largely  of  quartz  and  chalcedony,  and 
sandstones,  all  of  wliicb,  it  is  suggested  by  Dr.  K.  von  Zittel  of 
Munich,  may  have  beeu  derived  trom  the  Gebel  Acbmar  Sand- 
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stODe.  The  absence  of  limestone  and  pebbles  was  striking,  the 
softer  rocks  apparently  having  been  entirely  worn  away.  In  the 
shingle  beds  pebbles  were  also  found  of  igneont  rooke,  whieb|  it 
is  suggested,  may  bave  been  derived  from  the  side  valleys  of  the 

Arnbifin  Doport.  A  number  of  the  pebbles  of  flint  and  flinty 
limestone  <  ontained  forarainifera  and,  apparently,  sponge-spicules. 
These  ioHsils  are  regarded  by  Prof.  Rupert  Jones  as  proving  that 
tbe  fragments  oontainiug  them  were  derived  IVom  tbe  Eocene 
(Numroulitic)  limestones  of  Egypt,  thns  fnlly  confinning  tbe  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  von  Zittel. 

Of  the  general  sources  from  which  these  pel>ble'5  were  derived 
Dr.  von  Zittel  writes  as  follows: — "On  the  wboie  it  a[)pears  to 
me  conceivable  that  these  gravels  uuder  the  delta  originated  at  a 
time  when  tbe  Nile  bad  already  formed  its  present  valley,  but 
not  to  so  great  a  depth  as  at  present.  The  majority  of  the  rolled 
rock-frag;mcnts  woidd  sfem  not  to  have  been  derived  from  points 
extremely  distant  from  those  in  which  they  arc  at  ])resent  found." 

Prof.  Judd  adds:  "  In  considering  ilie  nature  and  sources  of  the 
pebbles  fonnd  in  the  boring  at  Zagazig,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
ont  that  tbe  9pot  where  the  boring  was  carried  ont  is  directly 
opposite  10  the  Great  Wad y  (W.  Tumilat),  which  opens  on  the 
delta  from  the  east,  and  that  much  of  the  materials  composing 
tlie  gravels  may  have  been  brought  down  by  this  tributary 
rather  than  by  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  itself.  lleuce  we 
may  not  bave  in  tbis  particular  section  so  good  an  average  sam- 
ple of  the  contents  of  the  Sub-delta  formation  as  would  be 
obtained  at  other  localities, 

"There  can  scarcely  be  the  smallest  doubt  ilmt  in  this  Sub-delta 
formation  we  have  a  series  of  deposits,  wluch  were  formed  under 
totally  different  conditions  from  those  which  prevail  in  North 
Eastern  Africa  at  the  present  time.  Tbe  land  must  bave  been  at 
an  elevation  at  least  from  100  to  300  feet  bigber  than  at  present, 
and  the  Lower  Nile,  instead  of  forming  an  alluvial  flat,  as  at  pre- 
sent, must  have  deposited  coarse  sands  and  gravels.  It  is  upon 
the  very  uneven  surtace  of  this  Sub-delta  deposit  that  the  alluvial 
mud  and  sands  of  tbe  delta  have  been  deposited,  as  the  snrface 
gradually  subsided  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
interesting  problem  of  the  geological  age  of  this  Sub-delta 
deposit  remain*^  to  be  solved,  but  it  may  he  hoped  that  the 
explorations  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Egypt,  under  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons,  R.E.,  F.G.S.,  may  lurnish 
new  and  important  evidence  bearing  on  this  important  question. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  borings  carried  out  by  tbe  Royal 
Society  have  not  set  at  rest  the  doubts  which  liave  long  existed 
as  to  the  depth  at  which  the  solid  rock-floor  lies  below  the  surface 
of  the  delta.  But  while  this  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  it  is 
satisfaetory  to  bave  been  able  to  show  that  the  supposed  insigui- 
flcant  thickness  of  tbe  alluvial  deposits  is  altogether  a  nustake, 
while  the  existence  of  an  underlying  formation,  laid  down  under 
conditions  totally  different  to  those  which  prevail  at  present,  has 
been  demonstrated." 
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2.  Underground  Temperatures  at  Great  Depths. — W.  Hallock, 
in  a  paper  published  in  "  The  School  of  Mines  Quarterly  '*  (vol. 
tyiii),  gives  some  ioterestin^  observfttioos  on  sobterrsneaD  tem< 

peratures  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  original 
temperatures  obtained  at  different  H  ptlis  of  the  Wheeling  well 
were  given  in  a  papor  by  Dr.  Hallock  in  this  Journal  (vol.  xviii, 
284).  These  observations  were  finished  in  1891 ;  an  oak  plug  was 
then  driven  into  the  top  of  the  easing  and  the  bole  thus  protected. 
In  1893  the  hole  was  opened  and  it  was  found  full  of  water  to 
within  40  feet  of  the  top,  llie  water  having  probably  entered  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  inner  casing,  1570  feet  below  the  surface. 
Careful  observations  of  the  temperature  were  made  in  1893, 
showing  results  differing  not  more  than  0°'2  F.  from  those  obtained 
in  1891,  thus  indicating  that  no  appreciable  circulation  even  of 
water  goes  on  in  a  hole  of  five  inches  diameter. 

Another  well  now  being  bored  at  Pittsburgh,  by  the  Forest 
Oil  Company,  had  attained,  in  February,  1607,  a  depth  of 
feet,  and  ii  is  expticted  that  the  work  will  be  continued  until  u 
considerably  greater  depth  has  been  reached.  This  weli  is  dry 
and  has  an  inlet  of  gas  at  a  depth  of  2,265  feet.  Observations  at 
a  depth  of  2,350  feet  gave  a  temperature  of  78°,  or  about  the 
same  a?;  that  of  the  Wheeling  well.  At  a  depth  of  5,000  feet  a 
temperature  of  120*9^  was  obtained,  which  indicates  a  tempera- 
ture of  127°  at  the  bottom.  A  fuller  record  of  temperatures  is 
to  be  furnished  at  a  later  date. 

8.  The  Depth  of  Peat  in  the  DUmal  Swamp  ;  by  G.  R.  Wie- 
LAKD.  (Commnnieated.) — Durini;  a  recent  visit  to  the  Dismal 
Swamp  region  and  I^ake  Druniinond  I  found  that  a  section  now 
to  be  obtained  at  the  excavation  just  completed  for  a  lock  on  the 

Feeder  Canal'*  about  one-half  mile  east  of  Lake  Drummond 
and  at  the  very  center  of  the  swamp,  tzives  open  testimony  to  the 
thickness  of  the  peat  accumulation  and  the  origin  of  the  lake. 

These  are  about  ten  feet  of  ])eat  containing  many  large  roots, 
or  even  tree  trunks;  tliis  followed  by  a  layer  of  very  clear  peat 
some  eight  feet  in  thickness  resting  on  a  clear  quicksand  contain- 
ing marine  shells.  Oyster  and  clani  shells  are  quite  numerous, 
ana  very  likely  they  could  also  be  obtain*  1  I  s  dredging  from  the 
sandy  bottom  of  the  lake,  which  has  a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet. 
The  clear  peat  followed  by  rooty  peat  indicates  a  peat  invasion 
of  the  swamp  area  followed  by  an  advance  of  forest  growth. 
That  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  is  only  eighteen  feet 
in  thickness  is  in  lull  accord  with  the  quick  sacoession  of  peologi- 
cal  changes  the  region  has  undergone,  as  pointed  out  by  Shaler.— 
Ann.  Rep.  TL  S.  GeoL  Sttr.,  Pt.  Z,  ISSS-U, 

4.  Currituck  Soioid^  Virginia  (nul  North  Carolina — A  Jiefjlou 
of  jEnvlroniitental  Change;  by  G.  U.  Weilajsd.  (Communicated.) 
—One  of  the  most  important  geological  changes  which  has  taken 
place  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  recent  time  was  the  dosing  up 
of  tlie  Currituck  Inlet,  North  Carolina,  by  drifting  sands  in  1828. 
Previous  to  that  year  this  inlet  formed  such  a  passage  from  the 
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ocean  through  a  uarrow  outer  beach  into  the  waters  of  Currituck 
Sonnd  as  is  formed  by  either  the  new  or  Oeraooek  lokt  to  P^mlioo 
Sound  now.  With  the  doling  of  the  Currituck  Inlet  there  was 
the  convereion  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  square  miles  of  shal- 
low Bait  to  brackish  water  area  to  freeh  water ;  and  it  is  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living  that  the  resuitaQt  changes  were 
immediate  and  striking. 

Previously  the  sonnd  had  been  a  yalnable  oyster  bed.  Within  a 
few  years  the  oysters  had  all  died  out  and  their  shells  may  now 
"be  seen  in  long  rows  whcro  they  have  been  thrown  out  in  dredg- 
ing for  a  boatway  in  tbe  Coinjock  iJay,  a  southwestern  extension 
of  the  Sound.  Further,  there  were  such  changes  in  vegetation  as 
brought  countless  thousands  of  duoks  of  speeies  that  had  been 
only  occasional  before.  The  salt  water  nshes  were  driven  out 
and  fresh  water  fishes  took  their  place. 

5.  Papers  on  Dtrmnvelix. — The  number  of  the  University 
Studies,  published  by  ilic  I'^'niversity  of  Nebraska,  for  January, 
1897,  vol.  ii,  No.  2,  conlains  an  important  paper  by  E.  H.  Bau- 
BOXTR,  on  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  Demonelix  with  notes 
on  the  results  of  further  study  in  regard  to  it  This  paper  is 
accompanied  by  Feventccn  excellent  plates  showing  the  lorms  in 
great  variety,  the  nutliod  of  oecurrenee,  and  the  microscopic 
structure.  The  author  feels  entirely  convinced  that  the  forms 
have  organic  origin,  and  are  not  to  oe  explained  as  the  burrows 
of  a  rodent.  A  second  paper  by  T.  H.  Marsland,  in  the  same 
number,  gives  the  result  of  chemical  examination  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  siliceous  tubes.  The  analysis  of  different  samples 
varies  somewhat  widely,  but  the  materia!  is  shown  to  consist  to  a 
large  extent  of  free  hydrous-silicic  acid  with  silicates  of  iron, 

.  aluminnm,  manganese,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 

6.  Papers  and  Naies  on  the  Genesis  and  Matrix  of  (he  Via* 
mond ;  by  11.  Caryill  Lewis.  8°,  12  pp.,  ^  ])ls.  London, 
1807,  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) — This  volume  consists  of  two 
hitherto  unpublished  papers  by  the  late  Prof.  Caevill  Lewis  ; 
also  a  third  compiled  and  edited  from  maousoript  notes  left  by 
him  by  Ftof.  T.  G.  Bonnet.  The  first  two  papers  were  read 
before  the  British  Association. 

The  work  is  chiefly  petrographic  in  its  nature  and  in  a  variety 
of  ways  it  is  proved  that  the  rock  accompanying  the  diamonds  in 
^uuih  Africa  is  of  igneous  origin,  a  meiuber  of  the  peridotite 
group,  and  that  the  diamonds  have  been  formed  by  the  contact 
metamorphism  of  included  fragments  of  carbonaceous  shales. 
Similar  rocks  from  the  United  States  are  also  described.  The 
editor  differs  from  the  author  ;is  to  the  precise  method  of  occur- 
rence of  the  igueous  rock,  while  agreeing  with  him  iu  other  par- 
ticular. The  whole  forms  au  important  and  valuable  addition  to 
our  knowledge  respecting  rocks  of  this  class  and  the  origin  of  the 
diamond,  and  students  of  this  branch  of  science  are  much  in> 
debted  to  both  Mrs.  Lewis  and  the  editor  for  giving  these  papers 
to  the  public  in  saoh  attractive  form.  l.  y.  p. 
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7.  Tramactiom  of  the  Geological  Society  of  South  Africa* 
Edited  by  the  Secretary.  JohsDDeBburs,  1 897.  Vo).  ii,  Noa  l-ll , 
pp.  1-164,  has  been  issaed  under  the  date  of  March  1,  1897.  It 
cnTitains  ftfleriee  of  papers  on  the  geologic  formadooi  of  South 

Airica. 

8.  27i<  Chclogical  Survey  of  Canada :  Report  of  the  Section 
on  ChemUtry  and  Mineralogy.  By.  G.  Christian  Hoffman, 
Ottawa^  1897. — This  report  coDtains,  in  addition  to  the  resnlte  of 
nnmeroos  technical  analyset,  assays  of  ores  of  different  character, 

etc.,  also  notes  on  some  rire  mineral  species  which  have  been 
recently  identified  in  Canad  i.  An  analysis  is  given  of  the 
massive  sc/ieeiite  from  the  Malaga  gold  minine  dii»trict|  Queens 
Co.»  Nova  Scotia.  *pBtradym%te  lias  been  found  in  foliated 
masses  near  Liddel  Creek,  in  the  West  Kootenay  district  of 
British  Columbia.  Its  corrected  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be 
T"l^'4  and  the  analysis  by  H,  A.  A,  Johnston,  after  deducting 
some  3^^  of  quartz,  <.ravc  the  following  results: 

To  S        Se         Bi  Pb        A?  Tl 

37-29       4-45       tr.        63-69       3  03  9 1       tr.  ~  100. 

AltfiJfe  has  been  found  with  various  copper  minerals  at  the 
Lake  \  iew  Claim,  on  Long  Lake,  Yale  districl,  ]>riliah  Columbia. 
Its  corrected  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  8*061  and  the 
analysis  by  R.  A.  A.  Johnston  gave  the  following  results  : 

Te  Fb  Ag  S 

43*01  Si'Oi  22'}  0-683=100. 

The  same  locality  has  also  yieMed  hessite,  while  the  allied 
species  pet/Zite  has  been  found  at  the  Calumet  Claim,  Kruger  Mt., 
in  the  Yale  district,  British  Columbia.  Sfromeyerite  lias  been 
found  at  the  Silver  King  mine,  Toad  Mt.,  in  West  Kootunay  dis- 
trict, British  Columbia.  It  occurs  in  granular  form  of  specific 
gravity  6*277,  and  the  mean  of  two  analyses  by  Johnston  gave 
the  foUowing  results : 

S  Ag  Gu  Fe 

l&U  K2*2'7  31-60  017 =99*78. 

The  cobaltiferotis  variety  of  arsenopy rites  called  danaite  has 
been  obtained  from  Monte  Cristo  Mt.,  Trail  Creek,  West  Koote- 
nay,  British  Columbia,  where  it  occurs  in  indistinct  crystalline 
form  distributed  through  the  gang  of  crystalline  calcite  with  a 
little  intermixed  quarts.  A  corrected  analysis  by  Johnston  gave 
the  following  results : 

As  S  Fe  Cq 

47-60  1970  29-65  SDSslOO. 
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III.  BOTANT. 

1.  Profuwr  van  Tieghem's  nem  System  of  (Haamfieation  of 
I^mnogamict, — ^Those  who  have  watched  the  recent  tendencies  in 
systematic  Ph;vnogamic  botany  will  not  be  wholly  snrprised  to 
receive  a  proposition  to  chaiiij^e  tlie  values  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters depending  on  the  structure  of  the  seed,  and  to  base  thereon 
an  attempt  at  the  partial  reelassifioation  of  flowering  plants. 

In  CompteB  Rendus,  May  8, 18&7,  Professor  van  Tieghem  of 
Paris  offers  for  consideration  a  new  system  for  the  classification 
of  Phanerogams,  based  on  the  ovule  and  the  seed.  For  this  sys- 
tem, previous  papers  in  the  same  periodical,  beginning  with  that 
for  March  22  of  the  enrient  year,  and  in  the  Btdletin  of  the 
BotaniiMl  Society  of  France,  for  a  mnoh  longer  time,  have  been 
prei>aring  the  way. 

Reserving  for  a  later  notice  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
principal  features  of  this  new  system,  it  is  sufficient,  at  present,  to 
call  attention  to  its  revolutionary  cliaracter.  It  reuioveb  many  old 
landmarks  and  obliterates  many  dividing  lines,  brings  abont  the 
partial  re-arrangement  of  established  genera,  placing  them  in  new 
families,  and,  in  general,  initiates  a  new  order  of  things.  One's 
first  impulse  is  to  minimize  the  significance  of  the  new  characters, 
and  to  reject  the  basis  proposed.  But  on  careful  investigation  of 
the  grounds  of  the  new  system,  especially  when  %nch  investigation 
keeps  in  mind  the  work  by  J.  G.  Agardh,  in  1868,  on  somewhat 
similar  lines,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  new  system  is  likely  to 
challenge  wide  attention,  and  that  its  claims  are  sure  to  be  heard. 

In  the  first  paper  of  the  recent  series,  tlie  author,  after  briefly 
stating  modern  views  relative  to  the  gametes  involved  in  fertili- 
sation, eaUs  attention  to  the  sequence  of  phenomena  which,  follow- 
ing iertiiization,  culminate  in  the  production  of  the  fruit." 

Fruits,  at  their  maturity,  are  of  two  sorts,  one  of  wliich  has 
hitherto,  in  some  of  its  phases,  escaped  notice.  Most  frequently 
the  fruit  bears  (on  its  outer  surface  in  the  case  of  CycmU  and 
Conifers,  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  closed  cavity  in  the  case  of  all 
other  Phanerogams)  one  or  more  distinct  bodies  which  can  be 
easily  detached,  or  which  may  even  become  detached  spontane- 
ously, when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Each  of  these  bodies,  formed  of  an 
embryo,  accompanied  or  not  by  albumen,  and  enveloped  by  its 
proper  integuments,  constitutes  what  everybody  calls  a  "  seed." 
On  Its  germination,  the  seed  produces  a  new  plant.  Most  phanero- 
gams have  a  fruit  provided  with  seeds,  im  fmU  a^mink  Some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  the  fruit  neither  bears  nor  contains  any 
such  free  body  which  can  be  separat*'.]  at  maturity.  In  these 
latter  cases,  the  whole  is  in  one  piece  winch  must  be  planted  as  a 
whole  in  order  to  obtain  by  germination  the  new  plant.  Such  a 
fruit  is  devoid  of  seeds,  un  fruit  inaimini.  On  this  difference, 
the  author  divides  all  Phanerogams  into  two  classes,  termed 
respectively  JSeminees  and  Inakminbs.  The  first  of  these  two 
primary  groups  is  evidently  more  highly  developed  than  the 
second.  Each  of  these  groups  is  next  divided  by  the  author  on 
the  basis  of  difierenoes  in  the  ovule. 
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The  Seminees  are  first  considered.  The  carpel  in  often  cut 
along  its  edge  into  one  or  more  folioles,  more  or  less  dis^nctlf 
petioled.    Each  of  these  folioles  prodnoes  at  some  part  of  the 

median  line  of  its  limb,  a  conical  outgrowth  or  emerirence,  which 
is  soon  covered  by  an  aiinuiar  elevation  of  its  own  epidermis  and, 
subseqaently,  is  more  deeply  covered  by  the  infolding  of  the  limb 
itself.  The  terminal  exodermio  cell  of  this  emergence  produces 
directly  or  indirectly  the  motber^ll  of  the  endosperm.  This 
highly  difierentiated  l)ody,  composed  of  four  distinct  parts,  is  an 
ovule.  The  petiole  of  the  foli'>lo  is  its  fiinicnlus  :  the  emergence 
is  the  nncellus;  its  first  envelo|>e,  comparable  to  the  indnsium  of 
ferns,  the  internal  integument;  its  second  envelope  is  the  external 
integument:  each  of  these  envelopes  has  an  orifioe,  the  eodo- 
stome  for  the  first,  and  the  exostome  for  the  second,  together 
constituting  the  micropyle.  Such  an  ovule  is  micelle  and  biteg- 
mine.  Rut  often,  the  nnccHus  has  only  one  integument,  namely 
the  outer  (the  inner  one  being  wholly  wanting).  JSuch  an  ovule 
is  nucelle  and  nnitegmiue. 

These  two  divisions  comprise  all  ShninhM,  Snch  plants  always 
have  in  the  pistil  cue  or  more  ovnles  with  a  covered  naoellns. 
Later,  dnring  the  simultaneous  development  of  the  embryo  nnd 
albumen,  each  ovule  increases  in  size,  and  becomes  at  last  a  seed 
as  distinct  in  the  ripe  fruit  as  it  was  in  the  pistil.  In  the  fruits  of 
these  plants,  l^e  ovules  are  permanent,  that  is  to  eay,  throughout 
their  development  they  preserve  their  autonomy.  En  un  mot, 
elles  Font  seminees,  parce  qa'elles  dtaient  perovulees."  Accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  integuments,  they  are  divided  into 
the  two  secondary  «nou|js,  CniUgmineesy  and  MUegminees,  The 
latter  are  higher  in  rank  than  the  iormer. 

The  primary  group  of  the  Inieminees  presents  a  larger  nnm^ 
her  of  divisions.  Certain  of  their  plants  have  in  their  pistil 
one  or  more  ovnles,  like  those  of  tlie  Srnu'/i'rs,  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  a  nueollu8  enveloped  with  one  or  two  integuments. 
In  others,  the  carpel  produces  one  or  more  ovules,  but  the 
nuoellns  is  devoid  of  any  integument,  remaining  naked,  Integu- 
mink  In  others,  stall,  the  carpel  is  cut  into  one  or  more  folioles, 
but  the  foliole  is  not  difierentiated  into  petiole  and  limb,  and  it 
does  not  produce  any  conical  emergence.  The  mother-cell  of  the 
endosperm  is  formed  nnder  the  surface  of  the  cxoderm.  Such  an 
ovule  with  neither  integument  nor  uucelluts  is  reduced  to  a  loliole, 
and  is  InmteeUk  Finally,  in  some  others,  there  is  no  formation 
of  folioles  for  the  separate  production  of  the  mother-cells  of  the 
endosperm.  These  arise  from  the  general  ezoderm.  The  pistil  is 
in  short,  without  ovnle?,  LioviiV'. 

These  live  ditierences  in  structure  ^ive  rise  to  five  secondary 
groups  of  JfiseniineeSf  named  respectively  JBitegminieay  Uniteg- 
minieSf  InUgmin^es^  Jnnuc€lli69^  and  inwuUis.  Harinff  no 
ovules  in  the  pistil,  the  Itiovulees  can,  of  course,  have  no  seeds  in 
the  fruit:  bnt  it  is  Just  as  true  that  the  other  four  minor  groups 
do  not.  Those  which  really  possess  ovules  are  characterized  by 
a  blending  of  the  peripheral  layer  of  the  ovule  with  the  inner 
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wall  of  the  ovary,  througb  a  distinct  digestive  process,  and  thus 
the  ovale  possesses  only  a  transitory  existence  as  sucU. 

The  vast  majority  of  PbanerogamB  are,  of  coarse,  S$miniea, 
Under  the  head  of  BUegminate  in  this  class  come  all  the  GymnO' 

sperms  and  most  of  the  Oamopetalous  Dicotyledons.  The 
Bite<^minate  comprise  all  the  Monocotyledons,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Graminecet  most  Dialypetalous  and  Apetalous  Dico- 
tyledons. 

The  primai-y  group  of  Inshnin^  is  mnoh  smaller  bat  mach 
more  diversified.   The  author  at  this  point  calls  attention  to  the 

inexactness  of  the  dcsifijnation  Spermapf' f/tf  and  shows  that 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  Plianoioi^ams,  as  sucli,  to  have 
what  we  have  called  seeds.  The  imporianoe  of  this  group  of 
J&iihninU$  from  a  eystematie  point  of  view  bae  been  empha- 
sised by  Professor  van  Tieghem,  in  the  oommunieations  above 
referred  to. 

Of  these,  the  Inoviflees,  or  Loranthacerp  as  enlarged,  are  divided 
into  ten  orders,  all  of  which  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
true  ovules.  It  will,  perhaps  be  remembered  that  his  views  in 
regard  to  certain  Loranths,  propounded  by  van  Tieghem,  in  1869, 
in  his  study  of  Vhoum^  and  unfavorably  criticised  at  the  time, 
have  been  confirmed  in  good  degree  by  Treub  and  by  Johnson. 
Tiiese  ten  orders  are  divided  into  21  tribos  and  141  genera, 
more  than  one  hundred  of  which  are  new  to  science. 

The  TnnuceUees,  or  Santalinese  (mcluding  the  Olacales)  are,  as 
re-arranged,  placed  in  two  alliances,  nine  families,  nine  tribes, 
and  fifty  genera,  of  which  five  are  new. 

The  Imeminf-es  with  a  naked  nucellus  constitute  the  new  sub- 
division, Anthobolinees^  a  single  family,  with  lour  genera. 

The  Unitegminate  Ltseminees  are  the  Icacin^,  The  two 
alliances  comprise  fifty-two  genera,  many  of  which  are  new. 

The  Bitegminate  In^minke$  have  two  sections,  three  alliances, 
seven  families,  and  more  than  three  hundred  genera.  In  this 
group  tlie  anthor  places  ihe  grasses,  and  notes  the  wide  separa- 
tion between  GrdinineiB  and  Ci/peracecB. 

iSomQ  idea  of  the  results  followin|;  the  adoption  of  Professor 
van  Tieghem*s  system  can  be  gained  by  a  slight  comparison  of  it 
with  two  accepted  methods  of  classification.  In  Bentham  atid 
Hooker's  Genera  Plantaritm,  the  plants  which  are  here  called 
lushtninees  are  placed  in  four  families,  namely  Loranthacecey 
Santalacew,  Olacacem,  Jialanujihoractm^  with  about  00  genera. 
In  Engler's  treatise,  now  in  course  of  publication,  Myzodendracece 
is  separated  from  SanUUaeem,  and  IcaeinM$  from  OlaeaeecB^  mak- 
ing six  famUies  and  120  genera.  Van  Tieghem  makes  of  these, 
36  families  and  260  genera.  Moreover,  he  states  that  this  differ- 
entiation cannot  stop  liere:  increased  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
forms  will  necessitate  still  further  subdivision. 

In  the  last  paper  of  the  jfresent  series,  the  author  considers  the 
Siminles^  dividing  them  first  of  all  into  A^Hgmates  and  J^ig- 
mates.  These  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  Gymnosperms  and 
Angiospernis,  or,  otherwise,  Archigonihs  and  Anarcf^gonikeSt  or 
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stiil  iurLher,  Merantlteridieea  and  IlnUnitkeridieea.    After  point- 
ing out  the 'slight  inadequacy  or,  perhaps,  inap^roprmteneBs  of* 
these  latter  terms,  the  author  proceeds  to  a  oonsideration  of  the 

plnce  w^iicli  (Tymnosperrn'^  ofcnpv  in  the  order  of  (Icvclopmont. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  b*/  states  uneciuivocally  his  helief  that  it  is 
incorrect  to  rcLcard  GymuoBperms  as  standing  lower  in  the  scale 
than  the  Aiii^ior^perms.  For  his  reasons  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  memoir. 

On  page  924  is  given  a  synoptical  table  of  the  highest  inter- 
est. In  this  the  S^niinees  aro  exhibited  in  their  new  relations, 
and  here  the  strangest  collocations  result.  One  feels,  in  looking 
at  them,  much  as  he  does  in  reviewing  Agardh's  pages  in  wiucii 
ZentibtUariecef  JDroseraeecB,  Nepenthsm^  OepheUotecB,  etc,  are 
bronght  near  together.  The  Monocotyledons  (with  the  exception 
of  the  excluded  Graminece)  stand  next  to  Nymphmacece^  and  so 
on.  Without  a  transfer  of  the  fable  itself  to  our  pages,  it  would 
be  useli  s<  to  dwell  on  the  smguhir  and  suggestive  juxtaposiiions 
and  parallelisms.  One  lays  down  the  treatise  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  anther  has  done  a  great  service  in  calling  attention 
once  more  to  tlie  too  much  neglected  field  of  embryogeny  and 
correlated  development. 

Wliile  examining  Professor  v:irt  '[''ieL'liem'f  interestiiiLT  treatise, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking  ol  the  diriiculties  wliich  beset 
his  classification,  on  palseontological  grounds,  and  also,  of  the  excep- 
tions which  occur  at  different  points.  Among  these  exceptions 
are  some  which  the  author  candidly  calls  attention  to,  such  as  the 
genus  Jfelfebo'nts  In  Rainuioihife'f ,  TAtpinifS  in  Li  (iiiinhwfff'\  etc. 
The  fact  tliat  tlu^se  genera,  which  have  plants  with  ovnles  pos- 
sessing only  one  integument,  belong  at  present  in  Natural  Orders 
characterized  by  ovnfes  with  two  integuments,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, and  should  lead  to  a  reinvestigation  of  the  plants  m  ques- 
tion  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  may  not  possess 
temporarily  the  missing  integument.  Many  such  inqoiries  will 
naturally  suggest  themselves. 

As  a  necessary  conclusion  of  his  work,  Professor  van  Tieghem 
insists  that  structural  characters  drawn  from  the  corolla  ana  the 
relations  of  the  pistil  to  the  verticils  of  the  flower  are  generally 
invoked  too  early  in  the  systematic  classification  of  l*haneroo;amfa. 
He  thinks  these  have  their  place  only  after  more  important  matters 
have  been  settled ;  and  these  questions  he  finds  in  the  ovule, 
seed  and  fruit.  G.  l.  g. 

IV.    MiSCELLANEOTTS  SCTBNTIPIC  InTBLLIOENOE. 

1.  On  t/ie  Cause  of  iSfoondary  Undidations  JRegistered  on 
Tide  Gauges, — ^In  connection  with  the  observations  described  in 

the  article  on  the  "  Seiches "  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  by  A.  W". 
Duft*,  in  the  May  number  of  this  Journal,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  paper  was  read  by  Napibb  Demson,  of  the  Toronto 
Observatory,  before  the  Canadian  Institute,  on  .lannary  Uith,  on 
the  secondary  undulations  found  upou  self-recording  tide  gauges. 
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Th!&  writer  remarks  that  his  attention  was  called  in  Jane,  1896, 

to  some  rapid  changes  of  water  level  on  Lake  ITiiron,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kincardine.  Here  the  observed  rise  and  fall  appear- 
ing to  be  regular,  a  set  of  observations  were  made  with  a  tempo- 
ary  float.  By  this  means  a  uniform  rise  and  fall  of  about  three 
inches  were  fonnd  to  ocear,  averaging  nine  minates,  that  is  aboat 
eighteen  minutes  for  eaeh  undulation ;  the  float  moved  up  stream 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  one-Tiilf  an  hour. 

This  ]Thenoraenon  led  the  author  to  discuss  the  analogous 
observations  made  at  Toronto  and  St.  John,  in  connection  with 
the  changes  of  barometric  pressure;  these  being  plotted  on  a 
large  scue.  The  conclusion  is'  reached  that  the  secondary 
undulations  described  are  due  to  atmospheric  waves  or  billows 
started  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  Some  special  points  in  this 
connoctioii  are  treated  of  at  length.  The  autlior  concludes  by 
remarking  that,  il  the  above  explaualious  are  correct,  it  might  be 
of  great  value,  in  place  of  eliminating  these  secondary  undulations, 
when  tabulatin<^  the  primary  ones,  to  increase  the  amplitude  of 
these  secondaries,  by  lengtliening  the  cylinder,  to  use  one  sheet 
per  day  to  |>revent  confusion  of  traces,  and  make  a  special  study 
of  them,  respecting  their  intensity  and  time  interval,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  synoptic  charts  during  different  types  of  weather.  It 
appears  as  if  these  gauges  are  extra  sensitive  barometers,  locally 
forewarning  the  approach  of  important  storm  centers  many  hours 
previous,  in  fact,  during  a  rising  or  stationary  barometer  and 
before  the  shift  of  wind. 

2.  The  Zoological  Bulletin. — It  is  announced  that  ^'The 
Zodlogioal  Bulletin  "  is  to  be  published  as  a  companion  serial  to 
the  **  Journal  of  Morphology."  It  is  designed  to  give  prompt 
publication  to  shorter  contributions  in  animal  morphology  and 
general  biology,  with  no  illustrations  beyond  text-fip:ure8.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  siithcient  material  for  at  least 
six  numbers  a  year  of  about  lif  ty  pages  each. 

The  editorial  work  will  be  directed  by  C.  O.  Whitman  and  W. 
M.  Wheeler,  assisted  by  a  number  of  collaborators,  whose  names 
will  appear  on  the  title-page.  The  subscription  price  per  volume 
of  six  numbers  will  be  $3.00,  and  single  numbers  will  be  sold 
separately  at  75  cents  each.  The  first  number  is  now  nearly  full, 
and  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  June.  (Ginn  &,  Company, 
Publishers.) 

OBITUARY. 

Alvan  Graham  Clark,  the  astronomer,  died  of  apoplexy  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  9,  1807.  He  was  born  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  July  10,  1832,  and  was  the  youngest  of  two  sons.  Having 
received  a  good  school  education  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
profession  of  a  practical  uiachiiiist,  he  entered  into  partnership, 
on  coming  of  age,  with  his  father,  Alvan  Clark,  and  his  brother 
in  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments.  The  unrivalled  skill 
of  all  three  in  the  figuring  of  large  objectives,  and  their  great 
achievements,  are  too  familiar  to  need  comments   The  yoimgest 
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brother  possessed  his  full  share  of  the  family  geoius,  in  which 
ingenuity  and  persistency  were  equal  factors,  and  he  Rpeni  many 
years  abroad  in  special  study  of  Ojitics  from  its  mechanical  side 
as  well  as  general  aatronomy.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  fourteen 
double  stars  and  was  a  member  of  the  eclipse  expedition  to  Spain 
in  1870  and  to  Wyoming  in  1878.  He  is  best  known  as  tlic  dis- 
coveror  of  tlie  Companion  to  Siriup,  whirli  he  found  Jan.  31,  ls()2, 
while  tesLinL?  the  IS-inch  glass  jnst  then  iinislurd  by  tiie  firm  for 
the  Dearborn  Observatory.  i  or  this  lie  received  the  Lalande 
prize  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France.  A  medal  of 
honor  was  given  the  firm  by  the  Russian  Government  for  the  30- 
incli  refraclivc  of  iho  Royal  Ohservatory  at  Pnlkovn. 

The  untimely  death  some  years  since  of  his  son  Alvan,  the  only 
male  descendant  of  the  family,  destroyed  the  hope  which  the 
scientific  world  shared  with  the  father  that  the  work  of  the  firm 
might  be  carried  on  by  the  strain  which  originated  it,  and  Mr. 
Glark  proceeded  systematically  to  preserve  the  results  of  his 
experience,  by  means  of  instruction  to  skilled  workmen,  especially 
to  Mr.  Carl  Luadin,  his  associate  for  twenty-five  years  and  his 
natural  successor. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  woilc  of  the  three  members  of  the 
firm.  It  IS  best  characterized  by  the  remark  that  almost  without 
exception  the  construction  of  lenses  of  the  first  class  has  been  for 
over  thirty  years  wholly  in  their  hands.  Their  work  came  to  a  fit- 
ting and  not  improbably  an  inevitable  conclusion  when  Mr.  Clark 
delivered  to  the  Yerkes  Observatory  a  few  weeks  since  its  40-iucL 
objective.  Mechanicih]  difficulties  which  good  judges  thought  in- 
superable beyond  30  inches  have  been  overcome  up  to  40  inches, 
and  Mr.  Clark  was  already  contemplating  a  still  larger  lens,  but  it 
may  well  be  that  the  rigidity  of  glass  will  fail  under  the  strain  of 
greater  weight.  The  last  test  of  the  Yerkes  lens  before  it  was 
shipped  from  Cambridge  indicated  a  change  of  definition  in  dif« 
ferent  positions  in  its  cell  If  this  be  true,  a  limit,  this  time  nn- 
surmountable,  has  been  well  nigh  reached;  in  view  of  this  it 
will  be  eminently  proper  to  say  that  the  firm  of  Alvan  Clark  and 
Sons  has  written  a  chapter  in  Astronomy  to  which  it  will  be  as 
impossible  to  add  a  line  as  to  subtract  one.  w.  b. 

Carl  Rbmioitts  Frbsvniits,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Agricultural  Institute  at  Wiesbaden,  died  in  that  city  on  the  1 1th 
of  Jane.  He  was  born  in  Frankfort  a.  M.  on  the  28ih  of  Decem- 
ber, I81B.  In  his  early  life  he  studied  pharmacy  and  it  was  while 
a  ])harinacist's  assistant  in  Frankfort  that  his  lirsL  chemical  work 
was  done.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Wiesbaden,  became  the 
director  of  the  renowned  chemical  laboratory  there,  and  developed 
that  remarkable  ability  which  finally  made  him  the  leading 
authority  in  Europe  on  analytical  chemistry.  TTis  handbooks  of 
cliemical  analysis,  now  known  and  used  all  over  the  world,  were 
published,  the  qualitative  part  in  1841  and  the  quantitative  part 
in  1846.  The  ^^Zeitschrift  iHr  analytische  Ghemie'*  was  founded 
by  him  in  1862  and  at  once  became  the  center  of  analytical  inves- 
tigations. For  some  years  he  had  relinquished  his  share  in  the 
more  activf  nmnagement  of  the  laboratory  to  bis  son,  who  will 
doubtless  succeed  him. 
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A  large  lot  of  choice  specinaens  of  these  rare  Utah 
minerals  was  added  to  our  stock  during  June.  We  shall 
have  the  Variscite  nodules  sliced  and  polished  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to  offer  a  surprisingly 
beautiful  collection  of  polished  specimens  of  this  charm- 
ing mineral,  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  next 
mouth.  In  the  meantime  collectors  desiring  specimens  of 
Wardite  or  good  pieces  of  Variscite  in  the  rough,  will 
find  a  splendid  assortment,  at  reasonable  prices,  in  our 
stock. 


RARE  EUROPEAN  MINERALS. 


An  exceptionally  large  and  choice  shipment  from  Europe  arrived  during  June, 
bringing  some  sL.'iOU  worth  of  most  desirable  specimens.  Among  them  are 
Ciystallized  Whewellite,  Sulfoborite,  Xanthoconite,  Sternberg^ite, 
Milarite,  Turnerite,  Pucherite,  Bismutite,  Walpurg^te,  Erjrthrite,  a 
number  of  very  choice  Swiss  Smoky  Quartz,  Hne  Pyromorphites,  rare 
forms  of  Wulfenite,  excellent,  low-priced  specimens  of  Bismuth,  beautiful 
groups  of  Purple  Apatite  crystals. 


The  wonderful  brilliancy,  great  variety  of  twinning  forms  and  attractive  dispo- 
sition of  the  crystals  on  a  matri.x  chiefly  of  cyanite,  makes  our  present  large  and 
magnificent  stock  of  these  specimens  a  surprise  to  all  who  see  them.  Tlie  large 
loose  crystals,  some  weighing  nearly  or  quite  five  pounds,  are  unknown  from  other 
localities 


Colemanite,  ;i  good-sized,  carefully-selected  lot,  at  lower  prices  than  they 
have  ever  iK'foro  been  offered  in  Sexv  York.  Halite,  in  clear  octahedrons  of 
iKJiter  quality  than  we  have  hen-tofore  had.  Crystallized  Cinnabar,  an 
excellent  large  lot,  cheap.  Crystallized  Stibnite,  specimens  of  rare  merit 
I^awsonite,  very  cheap.    Polished  slabs  of  Cinnabar  in  Quartz,  very  beautiful 


A  choice  lot,  including  fine  Embolite,  Cenissite,  Phacolite,  Crystallized 
Cassiterite,  etc. 


Magnificent  Yellow  Wulfenites ;  beautiful  brown  and  black  Descloizite 
with  Vanadinite;  choice  Phantom  Quartz  Crystals;  richly  oolorefl  Tur- 
quois  iu  good  sized  matrix  sj)ecimens;  Cenosite  (Kainosite),  Epididymite 
and  Eding^onite — three  excessively  rare  Scandinavian  minerals;  beautiful 
polished  and  rough  sections  of  Opalized  Wood  from  Idaho;  a  few  tine  Chon- 
drodites  from  Tilly  Foster  .Mine;  a  number  of  excellent  Rubellite  crystals 
from  Elba. 


See  our  SPRING  BXTLLETIN  for  many  other  Recent  Additions. 


124  pp.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  25c.  in  paper;  50c.  In  cloth. 
44  pp.  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-LISTS,  4c. ;  Bulletins  and  Circulars  free. 
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OTHER  RECENT  ACCESSIONS. 


G-EO.  L.  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  Mineralogists, 
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TASMANIA. 

The  Island  of  Flinders,  off  tho  north  coast  of  Tasmania,  is  practically  unknown 
as  a  mineral  locality  except  to  a  few  A  '  ' '  ra.  Yet  a  trip  recently 
made  to  the  Island  by  a  gentleman  ci  .  y  for  us,  yielded 

OMELINITE 

In  magnificent  crystals  whose  size,  perfection  und  l)eauty  excel  those  of  any 
known  examples  of  this  rare  species.  They  occur  in  cavities  in  a  hard  basalt,  often 
havinjT  a  hackjrround  of  '  "in-like  '  '  '  v,  .'\s30ciated  with  tufts  of  ATafro- 
/lYs.  they  make  rich  and  -ume  S]m  ~.    Tlioy  poBsps"*  fiiif  Instrp  ariii  arr- 
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Tamiohatis  vbtcstus. 

Dorsal  aspect  of  cranium,  two-thirds  natural  size.    From  a  photograph  taken 

hy  Dr.  T.  A.  Jaggar,  Jr. 
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Art.  X. — Tamiohatia  veimius  /   a  new   Form   of  FossU 
Skate  ;  by  C.  B.  Eastman.   With  Plate  1. 

THiiOUGH  the  kiiidDcss  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  of  the  United 
States  ^^ational  Museum,  the  writer  has  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  a  remarkable  fossil  belonging  to  the  collec- 
tion under  the  en&rge  of ,  this  gentleman.  The  specimen 
(Nat.  Mus.  Cat.  No.  1717)  was  identified  by  Mr.  Lucas  as  "the 
skull  of  a  fossil  skate,''  and  is  shown  by  the  records  to  have 
been  fonnd  in  the  eastern  part  of  Powell  County,  Kentucky. 
Unfortunately,  tlie  exact  horizon  from  whicli  it  vw'^s  obtained 
is  not  affirmed  by  the  original  memoranda  n<  i  ompanyiug  the 
specimen,  but  its  history  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was 
derived  from  rocks  occurring  121  situ  in  that  part  ot  Kentucky. 

Characters  qf  the  matrix, — The  fossil  is  embedded  in  a 
weathered  block  of  greenish-gray  limestone  having  a  slightly 
talcose  feel,  and.  soft  enough  to  be  easily  scraped  with  a  knife. 
The  matrix  was  examined  both  macroscopically  and  in  thin 
sections^  for  traces  of  other  organic  remains ;  but  beyond  a 

♦  A  thin  doetiou  and  fragments  of  the  surrounding  rock  were  sulmiittod 
recently  to  Dr.  Charles  Patacbe,  who  was  kind  enough  to  furaish  the  following 
note  upon  their  mineralogical  characters : 

"The  rock  is  a  very  soft  greenish-gray  Jiniostone,  snniewhat  greasy  to  the 
touch.  On  the  under  surface  it  shows  a  concentric  structure,  the  nodules  being 
snail  and  developed  about  many  centers ;  but  this  atoucture  is  not  anfficiently 
pronoiiti'^f^fl  to  oTinble  one  to  dociile  from  it  either  for  or  against  a  concretionary 
origin  for  the  speciaieu.  The  rock  dissolved  readily  in  cold  dilute  acid,  leaving  a 
re^dne  which  amounted  to  less  than  one-f6urth  of  the  whole,  and  proved  on 
examination  under  the  microscope  to  be  composed  of  fragnieuts  of  feldspar  and 
scales  of  a  kaolin<like  mineral.  It  ia  doubtless  to  these  scales  of  kaolin  that  the 
rock  owes  Its  graaaj  feel,  for  the  proved  absence  of  magnesia  shows  that  talc  is 
not  present  as  was  at  first  suspected.  Silica  is  alao  absent." 

▲h.  Jootl  8ci.— Fourth  Siribb,  Tol.  IT,  No.  20.^Acgdst,  1897. 
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few  minute  fragments  of  Bryozoa  and  Foraminifera,  them- 
selves incapable  of  precise  determination,  no  accompanying 
stractures  were  observed.  Hence,  the  onlj  intrinsic  evidence 
as  to  geological  age  is  that  afforded  by  petro^raphical  charac* 
tors,  and  by  a  Study  of  the  fossil  itself.  But  neither  class  of 
intrinsic  evidence  can  be  altogether  relied  upon  in  the  present 
case,  owing  chiefly  to  insufficiency  of  material  for  comparison ; 
and  beyond  conceding  that  the  specimen  is  undoubtedly  Palpeo- 
zoie,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  statement  of  opinion 
that  it  belongs  to  such  or  another  horizon.  Professor  xS.  S. 
Sbaler,  formerly  state  geologist  of  Kentuc^,  is  inelined  to 
believe  it  is  from  the  Waverlj  group.  Mr.  Charles  Schuchert, 
who  is  also  familiar  with  the  stratigraphy  of  the  region,  ven- 
tures the  opinion  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Corniferons  or 
its  equivalent.  No  other  formations  besides  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  are  repiesented  in  the  eastern  part  of  Powell 
County  ;  and  this  is  far  beyond  the  limit  of  transported  mate- 
rial. We  may  therefore  feel  a  reasonable  amount  of  assurance 
in  assigning  our  fossil  provisionally  to  the  Middle  or  Upper 
Devonian. 

Deaenption  of  ths  remains. — A  very  fair  representation  of 
the  specimen  is  shown  in  Plate  I,  and  also  in  the  accompany- 
ing text-fii^ure,  botli  beini^  of  two-thirds  the  natural  size. 
Obviously  it  is  the  cranium  of  a  fossil  Elasmobrancli,  seen 
from  the  dorsal  aspect;  and  the  characters  which  at  once  sug- 
gest aiiinities  with  ibe  rays  are  the  elongated  rostrum,  promi- 
nent nasal  capsules,  and  antorbital  processes  for  attaenment 
with  the  pectoral  iins.  The  general  form  of  the  skull  is  fiddle- 
shaped  ;  there  are  evenly-rounded  cavities  for  the  eyes;  the 
position  of  the  hyomandibular  and  foramen  magnum  is  indi- 
cated ;  and  the  median  fontanelle  as  well  as  openings  for  the 
passage  of  nerves  are  perfectly  distinct.  A  fontanelle  proper 
does  not  occur  in  sharks,  the  cranial  cavity  Iteingopen  in  front; 
and  although  the  teguien  cranii  now  under  discussion  differs 
considerably  from  existing  rays,  the  above  enumeration  of 
features  shows  that  it  is  decidedly  more  skate-like  than  shark- 
like. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  cranium  is  16*^"',  and  its  width 
between  the  tips  of  the  aiitorbital  sjMirs  is  11™.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  anterior  portion  of  tlie  rustrum  is  broken  off, 
although  an  expansiun  oceuiis  at  the  forward  part  which  appears 
to  have  been  synunetrical  and  normal.  If  the  rostrum  were 
actually  as  short,  and  terminated  in  the  manner  shown,  a  resem- 
blance is  to  be  noted  to  the  conditions  existing  in  Torpedo^ 
Narcine^  and  others  of  the  electric  rays.  But  the  cutwater  is 
wider,  heavier,  and  less  tapering  than  in  recent  forms;  and  the 
median  fontanelle  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  forward  as 
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an  elongated  cavity,  nor  is  it  flanked  bv  the  compact  rods  of 
rostral  cartilage,  usually  so  distinct  in  the  skull  of  both  fossil 
and  living  skates.  In  fact,  the  tegnien  cranii  would  seem  to  be 
more  completely  closed  than  in  either  sharks  or  skates,  such  as 
eziat  at  the  present  day,  or  are  known. from  the  Mesozoic  and 
later  rocke.  It-  is  scarcely  necesKary  to  remark  that  the  snb- 
stance  composing  the  fossil  is  calcified  cartilage,  and  the  hare 
spaces  are  where  it  has  been  weathered  or  worn  away.  The 
crast  has  in  places  a  thickness  of  about  3""" ;  superficially  it  is 


Tamiolntis  rdu.^i}/.^  o^en.  et  sp.  nov  x  ^.  AO,  Antorbital  process;  Fy  Fon- 
tanelle;  FM,  Forameu  maguutu;  HM,  Position  of  hjromandibular ;  l^asal 
capsules;  PO,  Postorbital process ;  li,  Rostrum, 

quite  smooth  and  compact,  but  where  partially  abraded  it  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  small  aggregations  whioo  represent  the 
centers  of  calcification,  l^o  dental  or  integumentary  structures 
are  to  be  observed. 
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The  olfactory  capsnles  (JV)  are  sliirhtly  abradci]  aloni!;  the 
anterior  margin,  and  it  is  inipossihle  to  detect  a  suture  between 
theai  and  the  antorltital  spurs  (AO).  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  tliere 
is  a  small  clett,  which  mi^ht  easily  he  mistaken  for  a  suture, 
pasfiing  across  each  of  the  postorbital  processes  in  a  longitudi* 
nal  direction.  Bat  these  nssnres  have  every  appearanee  of 
being  fortnitotiB,  and  moreover  show  tool-marks  alcn-  the 
edges  where  they  were  probed  into  before  reaching  the  hands 
of  tlie  present  writer.  Altbourrli  of  nnnsnal  size  for  post- 
orbital  processes,  we  have  no  choice  but  t(»  reirar*!  tlieui  as  sneh  ; 
for,  if  suturally  united  with  the  cranium,  they  can  be  hotiiulo- 
gized  with  nothing  else  than  the  metapterygoid,  an  element 
with  which  they  agree  neither  in  shape,  size,  nor  point  of 
attachment.  Again,  if  it  were  possible  to  detect  sntnres  here, 
like  indications  ought  also  to  exist  where  the  antorbital 
processes  are  attached.  Granted  that  thej  are  postorbital 
processes  ("  sphenotie Parker),  their  size  and  distal  exptni'iion 
may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  bv  supposing  that  niembranes 
were  attached  to  them  for  the  Mippuii;  of  the  anterior  gill 
arches  or  other  structures.  They  slant  outward  and  downward 
so  as  to  occupy  the  same  level,  distalty,  as  the  tips  of  the 
antorbital  processes. 

The  hyomandibular  was  presumably  attached  along  the  sinns 
marked  HM.  Bounded  on  either  side  by  prominent  occipital 
condyles  was  the  foramen  magnum  (FM),  and  here  the  chon- 
drilication  was  very  dense.  Just  back  of  the  capsules  for  the 
eyes  on  eitlier  side  is  to  be  seen  a  small  rei-ntrant  angle  in  the 
cranial  wall.  The  cartilage  is  quite  thick  in  this  vicinity,  and 
appears  to  have  been  eroded  by  natural  causes  in  the  first 
insliance,  and  farther  pricked  away  with  the  needle  so  as  to 
prodacr  fli*  pfFeet  indicated.  It  is  rather  carioas  that  acci- 
dents of  fossilization  and  weathering  shonid  have  affected  both 
sides  of  the  object  symmetrically  in  so  many  particulars. 

The  nerve  openings  are  leadily  identifial)le,  and  have  been  • 
lettered  to  correspond  with  the  classic  illustrations  of  Gegen 
baur*  and  Parker.f  The  superior  opening  of  the  ethmoid 
canal  is  at  c^,  that  of  the  preorbital  canal  at  cp' ;  cs  marks  the 
foramina  supraorbitalia,  present  here  in  two  pairs  only ;  and 
aq,v.  is  the  aqaeductus  vestibuli.  All  of  these  openings  are 
very  distinct,  and  their  walls  densely  chondrified. 

ProbahU  relofwrifihips  and  Hifsff^maticjjosifiov. — Tf  remains 
of  the  dentition  or  dermal  ossifications  had  been  })reserved  in 
connection  with  the  present  specimen,  or  if  skeletons  of  other 

*  Untersuchungeu  zur  vergleicheadea  Anatomie  der  Wirbelthiere,  H«ft  III. 
Das  Kopfskelet  der  Selat-hicr,  1872. 

t  On  the  Stnu-ture  nad  Development  of  the  Skull  in  SUarks  and  Skates  (Trans. 
Zool.  Soc.  London,  vo).  x,  pt.  iv),  1878. 
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Paljvozoic  Tectospoi  lyU  were  known,  we  would  not  have  so 
slender  a  basis  for  comparison  ;  bnt  as  it  is,  we  are  singularly 
limited.  True,  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that  cartilagi- 
nonB  lishes  with  a  much-depreflsed  body,  probably  like  that  of 
existing  rays,  were  plentifol  in  the  ralssozoic.  The  teeth 
known  as  Fsammodonts,  for  inBtance,  belonged  undoubtedly  to 
ray-like  Elasmobranchs ;  but  no  trace  of  their  skeletons  has  yet 
been  discovered.  We  should  not  expect  them,  however,  to 
tliHer  very  widoly  from  Mesozoic  or  even  recfiit  rays;  their 
bodies  were  more  ireneralized,  of  course,  partakin<j:;  of  the 
nature  of  both  bhark  and  skate;  but  the  idea  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  shark-skall  and  a  skate-sknll  was  not  brougiit 
aboat  nntil  the  skates  began  to  specialize  markedly  along  par- 
ticular lines  (i.  e.,  since  the  Jnraasic),  cannot  be  entertained. 
In  fact,  it  does  not  strike  us  as  surprlsiiii^  that  a  Palaeozoic 
skull,  9m-\\  as  has  just  been  described,  should  present  the 
resemblance  it  does  to  the  crania  of  existing  skates.  The  speci- 
men at  hand  merely  j)roves  what  has  long  since  been  postu- 
lated,— that  there  were  Palaeozoic  forerunners  which  were  very 
lOce  Mesozoic  rays ;  and  it  ib  to  be  observed  that  a  number  of 
Mesozoic  genera  Bnrvive  at  the  present  day.  So  far  material 
has  been  lacking  tu  demonstrate  the  conBervatism  as  well  as 
remote  antiquity  of  the  ray  tribe ;  but  as  the  palaeontological 
record  becomes  more  fully  revealed,  we  shall  probably  find 
that  this  «;rouj)  diverged  very  early  from  the  parent  stem,  :ind 
did  not  become  highly  modilied  until  comparatively  late  in 
time. 

Of  existing  families,  the  Ehinobatids  and  Myliobatids  are 
generally  believed  to  represent  the  most  nearly  ancestral  form 

of  ray,  and  it  is  natural  to  look  to  them  first  of  all  for  fur- 
nishing pointB  of  resemblance  to  the  present  specimen.  But 
as  we  nave  here  nothing  more  than  the  skull  to  base  com- 
parisons upon,  and  this  is  nut  sufiieiently  chara^teri^tie.  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  single  out  any  one  genus  or  even 
family  and  declare  that  tlie  fragment  approaches  it  more  closely 
than  other  living  types.  We  can  only  afldrm  that  the  fossil 
sknll  indicates  a  very  generalized  condition ;  it  presents  some 
features  that  are  shark- like,  and  differs  notably  from  the  fikulb 
of  existing  rays.  Doubtless  the  tin-structures  and  body-parts 
were  also  generalized  ;  the  indications  are  that  the  skeleton  of 
the  pectoral  tins  was  not  continued  forward  the  snout ;  and 
the  dentition  was  probably  weak.  In  all  these  respects  there  is 
an  agreement  with  Rhinohatm^  obviously  because  it,  too,  pos- 
sesBes  a  ^neralized  organization ;  but  there  are  diiferences  in 
detail  which  prevent  it  from  being  included  under  the  same 
family.  With  still  less  propriety  can  it  be  assigned  to  any  other 
recognized  family :  but  as  the  gronp  to  which  it  belongs  is  imper- 
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fectiv  {]efinal)le,  tliere  seems  to  he  no  otlier  course  than  to  leave 
it  under  the  head  of  iiieet'tce  mdia,  or  to  place  it  in  an  appendix 
to  the  Rhinohatid(x^  or  possibly  the  Myliobatidm. 

A  knowledge  of  the  remainder  of  the  organization  of  so 
ancient  a  fieh  oonld  not  fail  to  prove  of  exceptional  interest. 
Where  one  stratum  or  concretion  is  capable  of  preeervins  a 
fraf^ile  structure  like  this,  the  chances  are  that  more  abanoant 
and  more  pet  feet  tnaterial  will  eventually  be  forthcoming  ;  and 
it  is  \^(^t  wiiiiout  tlie  hope  of  stimulating  further  resear^  that 
the  piitLiit  contribution  ia  put  forward. 

As  it  becomes  necessary  to  designate  the  above  described 
individual  by  a  special  title,  notwithstanding  its  imperfect  con- 
dition it  is  suggested  that  the  name  Tamik^HUis  be  employed  for 
the  ^enus,  in  allusion  to  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  bod^ 
of  Tamias,    Specifically  it  may  be  known  as  Tamiobatu 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Art.  XI.  —  The  Florencia  Formation;  by  OscAB  H. 

Hebshey. 

Introduction. — Great  progre-s  has  been  made  dnrinrr  tlie 
past  decade  in  the  study  of  American  Quaternary  deposits,  and 
the  literature  on  the  subject  is  already  voluminous  ;  but  the 
field  is  so  extensive  that  many  portions  of  it  remain  practically 
untouched.  These  obscnre  comers  contain  much  of  the  evi- 
dence which  in  the  future  must  be  relied  on  to  dispose  of  many 
of  the  unsolved  problems  now  before  the  geologic  public.  It  is 
by  a  gradual  accumulation  of  a  vast  body  of  facts  that  we  will 
finally  be  enabled  to  read  the  Quaternary  history  of  America 
with  great  accuracy.  Hence,  every  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  superficial  geology  of  the  continent,  however  trivial  it 
may  appear  at  the  time,  possesses  some  value  as  increasing  our 
familiarity  with  the  proaucts  of  the  era.  On  this  account  1 
feel  it  justifiable  in  placing  on  l  ecord  this  description  and  defi- 
nition of  the  formation  whose  designation  forms  the  title  of 
this  paper. 

DeHcri ntion. — The  Florencia  formation  is  distinctly  difiFer- 
entiated  into  two  principal  members.  The  lower  is  a  moder- 
ately coarse  suban^ular  gravel.  It  is  largely  local  in  origin, 
in  northwestern  Illmois,  Galena  limestone  constituting  often  as 
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much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  mass.  This  was  derived  by  stream 
erosion  from  the  Pleistocene  rock  gorges.  There  is  also  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  drift  pebbles  which  were  secnred  in  the 
erosion  of  the  till  and  gravel  ridges  of  the  distriet  The  rock 
fragments  are  sometimes  angular,  but  nsually  are  as  well 
rounded  as  the  Galena  limestone  will  admit  by  stream  action. 
Tliey  are  mnch  stained  by  the  hydrated  sesqnioxide  of  iron. 
Some  of  these  stains  are  a  dull  eartliy  black  in  color,  but  the 
greater  part  are  a  reddish  brown.  Locallj  the  iron  oxide  is 
present  in  such  amount  as  to  cement  the  gravel  into  a  soft 
conglomerate  rock.  There  are  rarely  any  shells  or  woody  mat- 
ter in  this  lower  or  gravel  division,  as  it  formed  an  nnfavorable 
environment  for  the  animal  life  of  the  streams,  and  was  deposp 
ited  at  so  low  a  level  as  not  to  catch  any  of  the  driftwood. 

The  structure  of  the  Floreneia  gravel  is  not  very  di^tiT-ir>t, 
but  in  places  it  is  seen  to  be  irregularly  stratified.  The  sur- 
face is  everywhere  uneven  or  rapidly  undulating.  As  it  is  a 
river  deposit,  we  may  presume  that  this  irregularity  of  the  sur- 
face is  due  to  its  having  constituted  the  stream-bed  and  not  the 
flood-plain  deposit  of  the  Floreneia  snbepoch.  The  depressions 
between  the  ridge-liko  elevations  of  the  gravel  represent  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  streams,  while  the  higher  portions  of 
the  deposit  are  the  sites  of  the  ancient  gravel  bars.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  the  subsequent  erosion  of  this  gravel 
has  been  so  slight  that  the  ancient  gravel  bars  now  form  rapids 
in  some  of  the  present  streams,  as  in  the  lower  course  of  Yel- 
low creek.  Indeed,  the  beds  of  all  the  larger  streams  of 
Stephenson  county,  IllinoiSi  are  nearly  everywhere  composed 
of  tnis  gravel,  overlain  in  the  deeper  portions  by  a  little  brown 
silt  and  mud.  That  the  gravel  wnich  forms  bars  in  their  beds 
is  not  the  Modern  river  grave!  except  in  a  few  instances,  is 
known  from  its  outcrop  in  the  banks  at  one  or  l)oth  ends  of 
the  bars.  The  Floreneia  gravel  is  distinguished  from  the 
Modern  stream  gravel  by  its  much  greater  rounding,  a  larger 
percentage  of  drift  pebbles,  and  its  peculiar  ferruginous  stain- 
ing.   Its  stratigraphic  relations,  also,  serve  to  distinguish  it. 

The  ancient  stream  gravel  now  under  discussion  outcrops  in 
the  banks  of  Crane,  Yellow,  and  tributary  creeks  and  jnst 
nnder  the  low- water  level  of  the  Pecatonica  river.  It  is  never 
exposed  to  a  greater  height  than  two  feet,  and  its  total  thick- 
ness is  unknown.  Near  Bolton  a  well  was  reported  to  have 
penetrated  blue  gravel  and  driftwood  "  to  a  thickness  of  ten 
ieet.  In  the  Pecatonica  river  valley  it  seems  to  be  largely 
replaced  by  ferrnginons  sand,  and  to  extend  twenty  or  more 
feet  below  the  present  river  level.  It  constitutes  tlie  main 
body  of  the  Floreneia  formation  ;  but  to  the  geologic  stadent 
the  upper  division  is  of  vastly  greater  interest 
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Resting  Qpon  the  irre<2;iilar  surface  of  the  bed  of  gravel  there 
ib  a  series  of  dark  bhie-greeii  silt,  light  brownish  gray  sand, 
and  dark  brown  carbonaeeouB  elajr  or  mack.  The  paaaage  from 
the  gravel  to  the  finer  sediment  is  nsnally  qnite  abrupt, 
althongh  they  are  sometimes  slightly  interstratified.  The  dark 
brown  mack  tills  the  depressions  in  the  sarface  of  the  gravel 
and  varies  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  several  feet.  It  is 
horizontally  stratihed,  and  where  the  remains  of  herbaceous 
veiretation  form  thin  layers,  it  may  be  said  to  be  laminated. 
It  contains  some  small  shells,  but  is  not  the  most  fossiliferous 
member  of  the  formation.  What  it  lacks  in  the  remains  of 
the  fanna  it  partly  supplies  in  the  inclusion  of  many  scmi- 
decayed  brancues  and  trunks  of  trees.  These  are  qnite  numer- 
ous in  the  Crane  creek  outcrops,  and  appear  to  be  of  two  main 
kinds,  one  of  which  i=:  liirht  brown  in  color  and  the  other 
black.  They  are  sonn  wliat  flattened  by  pressure,  but  the 
branches  and  trunks  represented  had  an  original  diameter  of 
one  incii  or  less  up  to  one  foot. 

The  blue-green  silt  and  the  light  brownish  gray  sand  are  in 
lenticularly-shaped  "  pockets interstratified  with  each  other  . 
and  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  muck.  The  sand  is  of  well- 
rounded  grains,  mostly  of  transparent  quartz,  with  all  the 
drift  rock  species  represented.  It  contains  a  moderately 
abundant  supply  of  shells,  all  of  small  sj)eeies.    J>ut  the  blue- 

freen  silt  is  the  great  shell-bearing  member  of  this  formation, 
'he  species  are  of  a  gre>at  variety,  as  the  lists  later  to  be  pre- 
sented will  indicate,  but  the  shells  are  all  of  small  size.  They 
are  in  such  abundance  that  they  often  make  up  10  per  cent  of 
the  mass.  Several  hundreds  may  be  separated  from  a  single 
cubic  inch  of  the  silt.  This  fact  constitutes  this  the  most  high- 
ly fossiliferous  f(j?-fii;ifi()n  developed  in  nortliwesterii  Illinois. 

Each  of  the  three  litholo^ric  typea  presented  by  the  upper 
division  of  the  Florencia  formation  is  characteristically  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  of  the  district,  and  they  together  consti- 
tute a  series  of  strata  which  can  be  readily  identified  in  every 
outcrop.  The  blue-green  silt  is  peculiar  to  this  formation  and 
seems  to  be  coextensive  with  its  distributiou,  as  it  has  been 
detected  in  every  outcrop  which  I  have  closely  examined.  The 
invariable  stratification  of  the  entire  series,  the  close  associa- 
tion of  the  most  abundant  ''pockets"  of  shells  witli  certain 
Hthologic  features,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  vefj^etable  matter, 
including  the  semi-decayed  logs  or  tree  trunks,  lies  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  demonstrate  that  this  division  of  the  formation 
is  not  a  flood-plain  deposit  properly  so-called,  but  represents 
the  sediment  and  driftwood  laid  down  over  the  gravel  in  the 
stream  bed,  after  the  land  area  had  beirun  to  subside,  thereby 
establishing  a  permanently  fiooded  condition  of  the  streams. 
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Difitrihution . — Boonn-r'  of  the  ver}^  ineomplete  condition  of 
the  study  of  the  Quaternary  geology  of  northwestern  Illinois, 
the  Florencia  formation  is  known  to  the  writer  in  the  Peca- 
tonica  basin  only.  Here  it  is  found,  wherever  the  proper 
horizon  18  exposed,  along  nearly  all  the  streams  of  Stephenson 
comitj,  hot  has  heen  stadied  mainly  in  the  valleys  of  Crane 
and  Yellow  creeks  and  the  Pecatonica  river.  Its  ontcrops, 
although  fairly  numerous,  never  rise  more  than  a  few  feet 
above  the  stream  level,  and  are  usually  somewhat  obscured 
a  talus  from  the  bank  al)ove.  For  this  reason,  the  formation 
has  probably  failed  of  investigation  in  other  districts  of  this 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  basin ;  but  as  it  represents  condi> 
tions  which  were  not  limited  to  northwestern  Illinoia,  its  exist- 
ence in  all  the  deeper  valleys  of  this  and  neighboring  states 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  In  Stephenson  county,  the  most  sig- 
niiicant  feature  of  its  distribution  is  the  fact  that,  unlike  the 
drift  and  locf:?:  deposits,  it  is  confined  strictly  to  a  certain  level. 
Its  upper  surface  forms  a  plane  which  scarcely  varies  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  above  the  present  low-water  level 
of  the  streams.  It  is,  therefore,  a  tiuviai  ionuation  and  can 
extend  from  the  present  streams  only  so  far  as  the  sides  of  the 
valleys  which  were  excavated  in  the  drift  and  rock  after  the 
Kansan  epoch.  In  the  Tellow  creek  and  the  Pecatonica 
river  valleys  near  Freeport,  its  width  may  vary  from  an 
eiglitli  to  a  mile ;  and  in  western  Winncbaiz^o  county,  its  borders 
are  probablv  two  miles  apart.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if 
that  portion  ui  tlie  formation  which  is  developed  in  Stephen- 
son county,  were  spread  as  a  uniform  sheet  over  the  surface  of 
the  entire  county,  it  wonld  have  a  thickness  of  abont  six  inches. 

Stratigrapkic  rdations, — Beeaase  of  the  very  interesting 
nature  of  the  fossil  contents,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  age  of  the  Florencia  formation  be  definitely  fixed,  and 
this  necessitates  a  careful  investigation  of  its  stratigrajdn'c 
relations.  It  re-^t^  upon  the  Kans;ni  drift  sheet  everywhere 
except  where  po>r  Kansan  erosion  has  completely  removed  tlie 
till  and  other  glacial  deposits.  It  is,  therefore,  sepiirated  from 
the  latter  by  an  erosion  interval  of  the  length  of  which  the 
interglacial  rock  gorges  of  this  region*  are  the  gauge.  The 
Florencia  formation  passes  through  these  rock  gorges,  com- 
pletely burying  their  flat  bottoms.  Its  age  is,  therefore,  not 
earlier  than  the  practical  completion  of  these  gor«res.  Now 
the  presence  of  the  lowan  loess  series  at  various  places  w  ithin 
them  has  demonstrated  that  in  age  they  correspond  mainly  to 
the  Aftouian  epoch.    This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 

•The  Pleistocene  Rock  Gorges  of  Northweatora  Illinois,  Americati  Geologist 
Tol.  xii,  Ko.  5,  November,  1893. 
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Floreneia  formation  dates  fj-om  al)oiit  tlie  time  of  the  passage 
from  the  mild  conditions  ot  the  Aftonian  to  the  somewhat 
severer  climatic  conditions  of  the  lowan  epoch. 

The  Floreneia  formation  is  overlain  with  perfect  conformity 
by  the  basal  member  of  the  lowan  loess  series.  The  latter 
varies  much  in  constitution  from  place  to  place,  but  in  the 
Crano  and  Yellow  Creek  valleys  is  a  highly  fermeinous  bright 
red  clay,  usually  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  This  ocherous 
layer  derived  its  lar<>;e  constituent  of  iron  oxide  from  the  red 
Aftonian  soil  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  upper  portion  of 
•  the  Floreneia  formation,  as  already  intimated,  presents  evidence 
that  the  sabsidence  of  the  region  had  already  advanced  so  far 
as  to  prodnce  a  general  flooding  of  the  streams.  A  little  later, 
either  throngh  a  sadden  increase  in  the  movement  of  land 
depression,  or  the  obstruction  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pecatonica 
valley  by  the  advancing  lowan  ice-sheet,  the  flooded  Floreneia 
BtrcHuis  were  converted  into  long  narrow  lakes  which  gradually 
deepened  and  eroded  the  red  soil  on  the  valley  slo})es,  redepos- 
iting  it  at  lower  levels  as  a  red  and  brown  sand  and  the  "fer- 
.  ruginous  layer"  of  our  Crane  and  Yellow  Creek  sections. 
Almost  immediately  the  extensive  fanna  and  flora  of  the  Flo- 
reneia streams  and  valleys  were  totally  destroyed,  so  that  the 
lowan  hess  deposits  are  practically  nnfossiliferous. 

Several  miles  northeast  of  the  village  of  Pecatonica  in  Win- 
nebago county,  there  is  a  section  which  displays  finely  the 
entire  series  of  the  Jowan  loess  resting  with  perfect  conformity 
upon  the  Floreneia  formation.  The  latter  is  exposed  from  the 
river  level  to  a  height  of  three  feet,  and  is  a  bed  of  laminated 
and  variegated  clay  which,  by  the  erosion*  of  the  river,  is  made 
to  simulate  indorated  shales.  There  arc  a  great  many  black 
semi-deeayed  logs  projecting  from  the  bank  into  the  river. 
They  reach  a  thickness  of  one  foot  and  lie  in  the  position  of 
driftwood.  Over  thip  Floreneia  clay  comes,  first,  a  stratified 
bed  of  brown  sand,  then  a  less  distinctly  laminated  stratum  of 
fine  silt  or  typical  loess,  followed  l)y  the  ordinary  and  easily 
recognized  "  main  body  "  of  the  /(/<?^«  series,  or  Upland 
as  I  have  previously  denominated  it.  Each  memoer  of  the 
series  is  distinct  and  they  have  a  combined  thickness  at  this 
locality  of  30  feet 

As  I  shall  show  presently,  the  climatic  conditions  at  the  time 
of  the  deposition  of  the  Floreneia  formation  in  northwestern 
Illinois,  as  indicated  by  the  faunal  rem;iins,  were  apparently 
nearly  identical  with  those  usually  considered  typical  of  the 
Aftonian  epoch,  wliile  its  physical  relations  to  the  rock  gorges 
and  to  the  overlying  loess  series,  together  with  a  presumed 
presence  of  the  ice,  supported  by  some  evidence,  on  the  east. 
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side  of  the  Kock  river  valley,  would  seem  to  connect  it  with 
the  lowan  epoch.  Therefore,  we  cannot  with  full  confidence 
refer  its  age  to  either  epoch,  but  may  perhaps  more  properly 
consider  it  as  oocupying  a  transitory  stage  between  the  Aftonian 
and  lowan  epocbs.* 

Fauna. — Collections  of  shells  have  been  made  from  two 
principal  localities.  The  firet  is  in  the  bank  of  Yellow  creek 
about  100  feet  east  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  *fe  St.  Panl 
Ilailroad  bridge,  and  is  referred  to  as  tlie  iTidiao  Garden  locality, 
the  name  having  been  derived  from  a  popular  designation  of 
the  peninsularly  shaped  body  of  land  enclosed  by  the  creek  in 
the  great  bend  which  it  makes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  month  of 
Crane  creek.  Great  care  was  taken  in  seenrin^  the  shells 
that  they  actually  came  from  the  Florencia  formation  and  not 
from  Modem  silt  and  ranck  which  might  have  been  deposited 
on  the  former  by  the  present  stream.  An  excavation  was 
made  into  the  bank  and  the  fossils  secured  from  nnder  the 
loenH  whicli  appears  higher  in  the  section.  No  mi.-,Lake  can 
have  been  made,  as  the  strata  of  blue-green  silt,  light  brownish 
gray  sand  and  dark  mnck  which  everywhere  in  this  region 
form  the  upper  division  of  the  formation,  were  here  present 
with  all  their  chatacteristic  features,  and  the  shells  were  taken 
from  nndistnrbcd  or  originally  stratified  portions  of  them. 
This  care  was  taken  because  it  was  early  recognized  that  a 
fauna  of  a  very  similar  fades  occurs  in  the  Modern  alluvial 
deposits,  and  the  two  might  easily  be  confounded. 

The  second  place  from  which  collections  were  made  is  the 
Crane  Creek  locality.  Here  the  same  care  was  taken  as  in 
making  the  other  collection.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  mistake  having  been  made,  as  the  bltte-green  silt 
is  typically  developed  and  the  loess  appears  in  onmistakable 
form  above  it. 

These  collections  of  Florencia  shells  were  submifted  to  Dr. 
W.  H.  Dall  of  the  V.  S.  (  ieological  Survey,  who  has  identitied 
them  as  in  the  following  lists ; 

*Siuce  this  discuBwon  of  the  stratigraphic  relations  of  the  formation  was 
written,  I  have  become  aware  of  the  establishiiifnt  of  a  nerv  c!fis>jification  of  the 
Illinois  and  Iowa  drift.  This  hppiies  the  term  "  AfLouiau  '"  to  au  iuterglacial  stage 
preceding  the  formation  of  the  Kansan  drift-sheet.  It,  also,  establishes  a  new 
sheet  of  drift  intermediate  in  position  between  the  Kansan  and  lowan  sheets; 
this  is  designated  the  Illinoian  drift-sheet.  As  it  is  uow  doubtful  which  .sheet  is 
exposed  in  Stephenson  County,  IlliDoiS,  aod  what  term  should  be  applied  to  the 
long  deglaciation  interval  following,  my  use  of  tlie  words  "  Kansan and 
**.43tonian  "  should  be  considered  as  tentative,  and  relative  to  the  term  ''  lowan." 
This  will  not  affect  the  '*  age "  of  the  formation,  which  undoubtedly  belongs 
immediately  before  that  of  the  lowan  to«m  Berioa.  iieo  editorial  in  Amerioaa 
Geologist,  vol.  xix,  No.  4,  April,  1897. 
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lodian  Gardeu  iocaliij.  Crane  Creek  localitj. 

Freeh-water  spedM, 


Pleurocera  wbulare  Lea. 
PUmorbis  parvus  Say. 

**        oirarJhdfHs  Say. 
Valvata  tricurlmUn  Say. 
LhnncEa  humilis  Say. 
Vivipara  spec.  ?  jo  v. 
Ancylus  tardus  Say  ? 
*'      rivuiaris  Say. 
"      )}ar<iUdus  Uald. 
I'isidnim  spec.  ? 

toalkeri  Sterki. 
cruciafMtu  Sterki. 
fallax  Sterki. 
punctatum  Sterki. 
compres^tnn  Prime. 
variahile  Prime. 
Campehma  decisa  Say,  jav. 

"  (erabryonic'j. 
Sphitrium  staminhim  (  on.  ? 

"        striatinum  Lam. 
Fhi/sa  litter ostroj)ha  Say. 
Bythinella  tmuipes  Oouj). 
Amnicokt  povata  Say  ?  jqt. 

"      cinclnnatienHs  Axiih. 
Cypi'h  (crustaeoaii). 
Ostracod  crustacean. 


it 
<c 

(< 
ii 
<« 
<( 


Terrestrial  tp^^*> 

Hyalinia  radiatula  Alder, 

"       nn)vt.'iri(l'(  Bino. 
IIeJico<Vs<-ns  llntatuti  Say. 
P(/r<iiiiidida  striateUa  Aulh. 
Pupa  coiUracta  Say. 

"  corHearia  Say. 

"   hokingeri  Sterki 
Snccfftra  niutrft  Say. 
Carychium  crile  Ad.  ? 

"        exiguum  Say. 
YaUmia  perspectiva  Sterki. 
IStroffUopa  virgo  Pils. 


Pleurocera  subulare  Lea. 
Canipeloma  decisa  Say. 
Pittidium  spec  ? 

"       variabile  Prime. 
**      compressum  Prime. 
virginieum  Gmel. 
foilax  Sterki. 
pmx'tofuiii  Sterki, 
Vnlivtta  trirni'iiKitd  Say. 
Plamorbis  bicarinatus  Say. 

*•      parvus  Say, 
Zimncea  deaidiosa  Say. 
Sphmrhtm  solidulum  Say  ? 
**        striiifintnn  T^am. 
*•        stdininiani  Lam. 
"       semile  Say. 
Segnwitina  armigera  Say. 
Pfiyaa  heteroHropha  Say. 
Soinatoffyrus  depressus  Try  on. 
A  III  n'lioln  rhirJnnatif'iisis  Auth. 
Pijtinndbi  tenuipes  Couper. 


<« 
u 

cc 


TerrestriaL  species. 

Vdlonia  costata  Mull. 
Zonitoidrs  (irhdi'cus  Say. 
Hyalinia  radiatula  Aid. 
*^      minmcula  Bins. 
**      indmtata  Say. 
Pyramidula  aUemata  Say. 

"  striatella  Auth, 

Uelicodlscus  limatus  Say. 
Succinea  arara  Say. 
Pupa  ventricosa  var.  tkitior  Sterki. 
Pupa  coniravta  Say. 
hohingeri  Sterki. 
ttrmift-ra  Say. 
Polygyra  ? 

"       hirsuta  Sa\', 


To  the  above  lists  of  sliells  from  the  Fiorencia  formation  I 

will  add  PistdiumaMitiwi  RiiW  which  was  included  in  a 
small  collection  from  this  horizon  made  near  Bolton  several 

years  ago. 

An  analysis  of  the  species  contained  in  these  lists  shows 
that  there  arc  uudoubtealy  present  at  least  fifty  distinct  varie- 
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ties,  of  which  thirty  are  of  fresh  water  forms  and  twenty  air- 
breathiug  or  terrestrial  species.  In  comparing  theni  with  the 
lists  of  shellB  from  the  loe9»  at  Davenport,  Mnsoatineaod  Iowa 
City,  published  by  McGee  in  Ms  memoir  on  **The  Pleistocene 
History  of  Northeastern  Iowa,"*  some  interesting  differences 
are  noticed.  In  the  Iowa  loess  fauna  the  gaBteropods  are 
mainly  pnlrnonifcron?,  only  a  few  fresliwaf(»r  species  having 
been  discovered.  In  the  Florencia  fanna  near  P'reeport,  the 
larger  nnniher  of  species  are  of  freshwater  fortns,  ])nt  the 
Uniod(£^  which  appear  in  the  loess,  are  absent  from  this  forma- 
tion. The  genns  Hd^as^  which  occurs  in  the  loew  fanna  of 
Iowa  tfnd  is  plentifal  in  the  Modern  allnvial  deposits  of  Illi- 
nois,  has  not  been  identified  in  the  ooUectious  made  from  the 
Florencia  formation.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  terrestrial 
species  of  the  Towan  loess  are  not  present  in  tlie  Florencia 
fauna  as  at  present  known.  There  is  tbns  seen  to  be  snch  a 
great  difference  between  the  fossil  contents  of  the  two  forma- 
tions as  to  point  to  a  great  contrast  in  conditions.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  freshwater  species  in  the  Florencia  fauna 
indicates  the  flnvial  nature  of  the  formation  just  as  certainly  as 
do  its  physical  features. 

The  significance  of  the  fossils  of  the  Florencia  formation  lies 
chieHy  in  the  evidence  which  they  furnish  of  the  natnre  of 
the  climate  of  that  time.  Undoubtedly  it  was  neither  Arctic 
nor  very  cold  temperate.  I  hereby  submit  the  proposition 
that  these  fossils  demonstrate  that  the  climate  was  similar  to 
the  present.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  nothing  about  the 
shells  which  indicates  the  proximity  of  a  glacier  or  the  exist- 
ence of  conditions  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of  land  ice. 
On  the  contrary,  the  prevailing  reddish  color  of  the  soil  on 
the  neighborinsf  uplands  as  proved  by  its  condition  to-day 
(buried  under  the  loess\  and  tlie  ferruginous  layei-  at  the  base 
of  the  lo''><'<  series,  points  to  a  comparative  mildness  of  the 
climate  of  that  time.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  large  amount 
of  driftwood  and  the  vast  quantities  of  small  shells  enclosed 
in  the  Florencia  formation,  which  indicate  that  organic  life 
was  more  abundant  in  the  valleys  and  streams  then  than  it  is 
at  present.  This  abundance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  preceding  and  succeeding  epochs.  The 
Silveria  formation  contains  a  few  shells  of  several  terrestrial 
species  and  a  few  very  small  pieces  of  lignitiferous  wood  ;  the 
Lake  Pecatonica  formation  is  totally  unfossiliferous ;  and  the 
drift  nowhere  presents  any  evidence  of  organic  remains. 
Throughout  the  Kansan  epoch  the  climate  in  Siis  region  was 
nndonbtedly  severe.   During  the  formation  of  the  lowan  hesa 

*Ulh  AoQual  Eeport  of  U.  S.  Geol.  Surveji  pages  4C0  and  471  of  Part  L 
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series,  the  conditions  were  a4(ain  unfavorable  for  orpran isms  in 
northwestern  Illinois,  as  the  loess  of  this  district  is  practically 
unfossiliferous.  A  few  shells  have  been  observed  in  the  loess 
on  the  bloff  at  Freeport,  and  lately  a  small  collection  was 
made  from  the  same  formation  on  the  top  of  the  Oakdale  esker, 
about  four  miles  south  of  Freeport  and  100  feet  above  Crane 
creek,  which  is  several  hundred  yards  distant.  Thev  arc  cxclu- 
sively  of  Succinea  avara  Say.  These  are  the  only  shells 
which  I  have  observed  in  the  loef^s  of  this  district  except  that 
sometimes  over  the  Florencia  formation  the  shells  of  the  latter 
have  been  disturbed  and  redeposited  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  loe99. 

From  a  study  of  the  Florencia  and  lowan  Loess  formations 
I  have  conclnded  that,  in  northwestern  Illinois,  the  peculiarly 
mild  climatic  conditions  of  the  Aftonian  epoch  continued 
almost  unchanged  into  the  earlier  portion  of  the  lowan  epoch ; 
so  that  the  Aftonian  liora  and  fauna  remained  until  lonir  after 
the  bei^inning  of  the  great  movement  of  depression  which 
characterized  the  lowan  epoch  in  this  region,  and  even  until 
the  lowan  glaciers  bad  closed  aronnd  the  district  on  the  east 
and  west  and  were  approaching  the  culmination  of  their 
advance.  The  destruction  of  the  Florencia  fauna  was  pro- 
duced less  by  the  presence  of  the  glaciers  near  by  than  by  the 
rather  rapid  conversion  of  the  valleys  into  lake  l^ins  through 
the  general  snhsidence  of  the  region. 

Normnclatare. — The  name  which  I  have  applied  to  the 
formation  discussed  in  this  paper  is  a  slight  modihcatiou  of  a 
term  once  nsed  to  designate  the  basal  or  fin  vial  member,  as  it 
was  then  considered,  of  the  lowan  Io€9b  series  of  this  region. 
It  was  referred  to  as  the  Florence  gravel,  the  name  having 
been  derived  from  the  township  of  Tlorence,  in  Stejilienson 
county.  The  great  diversity  of  the  Quaternary  deposits  in  the 
Pecatonica  basin  has  driven  me,  for  tlie  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  important  geographical  names,  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  township  designations  to  some  of  the  formations  dis- 
criminated, and  this  is  a  case  in  point.  But  the  term  as  origi- 
nally nsed  is  of  such  common  occurrence  in  Europe  and 
America,  that  I  have  considered  it  justifiable  in  the  interests 
of  convenience,  definiteness,  and  euphony  to  modify  the  termi- 
nation of  the  word.  Therefore,  I  desire  tliat  henceforth  the 
deposit  be  referred  to  as  the  Florencia  formation, 

Freeport,  111.,  March  18,  1891. 
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Art.  XII. — Native  Iron  in  the  Coal  Jfeasures  of  Missouri; 

hy  E.  T.  ALLtx. 

The  occurrence  of  native  iron  of  terrestrial  origin  has  been 
until  recently  a  mooted  onestion  with  mineralogists.  In  the 
fifth  edition  of  Dana's  Mineralogy  bearing  the  date  1868,  we 
read:  *^The  occarrenee  of  masses  of  native  iron  apart  from 
meteoric  origin  is  not  placed  bc^'ond  doubt.'*  We  now  liave 
on  record,  however,  a  consideral)le  number  of  occurrences  of 
terrestrial  iron  which  such  autlioiities  as  Dana  and  Tschermak 
admit  to  be  genuine.  Terrestrial  iron  is  claimed  to  have  been 
found  (1)*  in  eruptive  rocks,  (2)t  in  river  sands,  sometimes 
associated  with  gold  or  platinnm,  (3)  in  obvious  connection 
with^  carbonaceous  matter,  (4)§  in  various  other  situations. 

A  careful  study  of  the  literature  of  this  snbject  does  not 
convince  one  that  a  number  of  the  specimens  described  may 
not  have  been  meteoric,  or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  artificial. 
Others,  the  oi  it^in  of  which  is  more  probable  or  even  estab- 
lished, were  ol)taiued  only  in  dust,  grains,  or  very  sn^all  pieces, 
so  that  a  study  of  the  physical  properties  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult. In  many  cases  we  have  no  published  analyses.  The 
number  of  irons,  which  are  undoubtedly  terrestrial  and  con- 
cerning which  we  have  full  and  satisfactory  data,  is  still  so 
small  that  new  discoveries  may  possess  some  interest. 

Dnring  the  past  year  we  have  recciverl  at  this  laboratory  a 
Duinber  of  such  specimens  of  remarkable  purity.  These  were 
obtained  frotn  dilTerent  localities  in  IVlissouri,  l)nt  proved  on 
inquiry  to  have  a  siuiilar  origin  and  paragenesis  and  almost 
identical  composition  and  properties. 

I.  Natural  Iron  from  Cameron  ^  Clinton  Co,,  Mo, 

This  iron,  which  was  received  in  December,  1896,  was 
obtained  in  largest  quantity  and  has  been  most  fully  examined. 
It  was  discovered  in  drilling  out  an  old  well  on  the  land  of 
Mrs.  Marv  E  Reed  of  Cameron.  Twenty  five  years  before, 
tlie  well  had  been  sunk  thirty-seven  feet  till  a  layer  of  sand- 

*  Meunier,  C.  R  .  Ixxxix,  215,  18T9.  Smith,  Auu.  Ch.  Phys.,  V,  xvi,  402,  1879. 
Andrews,  tliis  Jourual,  II.  xv,  443.  1853.  Hawes,  ibid..  Ill,  xiii,  33,  1877. 
Cooke,  Ann.  Rep.  State  Gcol.  X.  J.,  1874,  p.  66.    fiornemann,  Pogff.  Auil, 

Ixxxviii.  I  i5.  1853. 

f  Hussak,  this  Journal,  ill,  voL  xliii,  177,  1892.  Page,  ib.,  xxv,  160,  18S3. 
Dna1»r^  and  Meunier,  0.  B.,  oziii,  173,  1S91.  Gentb,  Proc.  Phil.  8oc.,  Pbilad,,  xi, 

443,  1870. 

i  Shepard,  this  Jourual.  xl.  36G,  1841.  Bahr.  ib..  II,  xiv,  275.  Bornfuaua,  1.  c 
§  Hf^ea,  this  Journal,  TI,  xxi.  153,  185C;  xxviii,  137.  1857.  Genth,  ib.,  zxTiii, 
1R59.    Hoffmann.  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Canada,  Sec  TIT,  \>.  39.  1890.    Ann.  Rep. 

atate  Geol.  N.  J..  1833,  p.  162.   Clemson,  Trans.  U.  cjoc.  Peao.,  i,  368,  1834. 

Journ.  Pbya,  xH,  S. 
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8tone  was  reached.  In  1895  it  dried  np  for  the  fi ret  time. 
Accordingly  the  owner  decided  to  deepen  it.   After  drilline 

through  foiirteeti  feet  of  solid  sandstone,  the  iruti  was  struct 
at  a  depth  of  fifty-one  feet  An  eight-inch  drill  and  a  live 
hundred  pound  beater  were  om ployed,  but  m  refmctorv  was 
the  vein  (or  pocket)  that  the  workmen  gave  up  tlio  attempt  to 
penetrate  it.  On  learning  from  us  the  nature  of  the  stibBtance, 
small  portions  of  which  were  brought  to  the  surface,  the  work 
was  continued,  bnt  it  required  over  half  a  day  to  go  through  it. 
The  workmen  judged  the  thickness  of  the  vein  or  pocket  to  be 
five  or  six  inches.  Solid  sandstone  was  found  again  on  the 
other  side  of  the  iron,  into  wliich  the  drilling  was  continued 
for  twentv-three  feet,  wlion  the  water  rose  to  tlie  jsamc  height. 
We  learned  on  inquiry  that  no  coal  or  shale  was  fouud  in  the 
boring  although  the  place  is  iu  a  coal  region  and  coal  has  been 
discovered  within  tive  miles. 

Examination  of  sandstone. — The  sandstone  matrix  of  this 
natural  iron  was  of  a  very  light  brown  color  and  of  moderately 
fine  grain.  It  possessed  a  cul careens  cement  amounting  to 
over  thirty  per  cent  of  its  weight,  a  h'ttle  iron  in  the  form  of 
ferric  oxide  and  small  quantities  of  alumina.  A  microscopic 
examination  of  a  small  portion  which  liad  been  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  showed  that  the  residue  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  quartz  grains.  An  analysis  yielded  the  following 
I'esults : 

Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  aoid  64*li 

[Of  this  68*52  per  eent=SiOJ      f  CaCO,  30*90 


Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 


MgCO,   -89 

A1,0,   2-65 

Fe,0,   1-2 1 


99-85 

The  sample  of  sandstone  was  considerably  crumbled  when 
we  received  it.   From  the  crumbled  portion  we  extracted  a 

large  number  of  bits  of  metallic  iron  with  the  magnet. 

The  metal, — The  majority  of  these  pieces,  both  those  con- 
tained in  the  crumbled  sandstone  and  those  received  separately, 
were  flattened  and  irregular  in  shape,  often  hackly  around  the 
edges  and  weii^hed  about  half  a  <;rani.  When  they  reached 
the  laboratory  all  were  slightly  tarnished  or  coated  with  a  tiiin 
film  of  rust,  but  when  first  taken  from  the  ground  no  rust  was 
visible,  we  were  infonned,  though  none  of  the  pieces  were 
bright  except  where  fresh  fractures  had  been  made  by  the 
drill.  The  resistance  which  the  iron  offered  to  the  drill  showed 
that  there  was  a  solid  mass  imbedded  in  the  stone,  and  this 
mass  was  evidently  beaten  to  pieces.  The  iron  was  so  malle- 
able that  it  could  be  beaten  out  cold  on  an  anvil  to  very  thin 
plates,  though  not  without  cracking  somewhat  on  the  edges. 
Its  hardness  was  just  about  that  of  fluorspar,  the  minerals 
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scratching  one  another  with  difficnltj.  When  filed  the  metal 
exhibiteaa  color  almoBt  Btlver  white  and  a  high  luster  which 

remained  permanent  in  a  deflBicator.  While  most  of  the  pieces 
weighed  about  *6  gr.,  there  were  a  namber  which  weighed  2 
prms.  or  more,  one  wcil'^Ih  8 -i  fjrms.  and  the  largest  45-4 
grms.  The  last  was  only  a  little  darkened  by  tarnish  when  we 
received  it.  On  the  edi^e  a  layered  structure  was  very  notice- 
able. In  the  other  pieces  this  was  not  so  apparent,  bnt  they 
often  separated  along  cleavage  planes  when  Lammered  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  pair  of  pliers,  one  layer  after  another,  sometimes 
exceedingly  thin,  could  be  peelea  off  more  or  less  perfectly. 
The  surface  between  these  layers  was  sometimes  blackened,  but 
often  entirely  fresh  and  metallic.  Probably  on  account  of  this 
structure  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of  unequal  hamuiering 
by  the  drill,  the  specitie  gravity  of  diiferent  jiieces  varied  con- 
siderably. That  of  the  largest  was  only  7'4o,  while  that  of 
the  smaller  pieces  varied  (after  the  outer  layer  was  removed) 
from  7*63  to  7*7S.  The  layered  structure  also  made  it  difficult 
to  produce  a  continuous  polished  surface,  the  boundaries  of 
the  layers  showing  in  it  as  fine  irregular  lines  at  whatever 
angle  the  plane  was  cut.  The  action  of  dilnte  nitric  acid  was 
tried  on  such  a  surface,  but  it  appeared  to  attack  it  evenly, 
developing  no  semblance  to  Widmanstattuii  ligures.  In  the 
chemical  examination  of  the  iron  we  employed  only  the  metal- 
lic core  prepared  by  filing  away  the  outer  layers.  This  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
which  possesBed  comparatively  little  odor,  and  left  a  very  slight 
residue  of  crystalline  silica  and  a  few  minute  fragments  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  A  careful  analysis  of  a  solution  pre-  , 
pared  from  several  e^rams  of  the  iron,  failed  to  reveal  any 
traces  of  copper,  uicfeel,  cobalt  or  other  foreie-n  metals.  With 
the  exception  of  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  photipliorus  and  carbon 
in  buiall  (quantities  were  the  only  impurities  detected.  The 
analyses  made  of  different  pieces  gave  nearly  identical  results. 
Iron — 

1.  Metal  taken  =  -2910  gr.    EMnO,  required  =  42*53''^    1«>  = 

■006785  gr.  iron.   Fe  =  99*16  per  cent 

An  examination  of  the  iron  taken,  by  means  of  a  lens^ 

ehowed  small  dots  of  rust  in  a  few  places  that  seemed  to  pene- 
trate deeply.  Other  determinations  luade  on  smaller  jiieees 
wliere  the  rust  appeared  to  have  alfected  the  iron  still  more 
gave  lower  results. 

2.  Metal  taken  = -2147.   KMnO,  required  =  31-31".    Fe=  98*93. 

3.  Metal  taken  =  *4611.  KMnO,  required  ss:  66*88'^.  Fe  =  98*40. 

SmoA — 

1.  Metal  taken  s  3*1603  gr.   SiO,  obtained  =  •OllTgr.  ='37  per 

cent 

2.  Metal  taken  =  5-2953  gr.   SiO,  obtained  =  '018G  gr,  =  '37  per 

cent 

Am.  Jodr.  Soi. — Fourth  Series,  Vol.  IV,  No.  20. — Adoust,  1897. 
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The  eilica  obtained  was  all  in  the  form  of  minnte  crystalline 
grains,  and  sinee  the  iron  was  f onnd  imbedded  in  sandstone  It 
appeared  not  unlikely  that  tlu  grains  were  originally  present 
as  such  in  the  metal.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the 
interior  of  several  pieces  threw  no  light  on  this  point 

Cabbon — 

This  was  determined  bv  dissolving  the  iron  in  potassium 
cupric  chloride  and  collecting  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  by 
burning  the  residue. 

1.  Metal  taken    1-4036  gr. 

CO,  obtained    -0038  gr. 

C   -07  per  cent 

2.  Metal  taken   2*4820 

CO,  obtained   -0065 

C    '06  per  cent 

Phosphobus. 

Metal  taken   31 603 

Mg,P,0,   •023'?  gr. 

P   -207  per  cent 

CompkU  AtuUytis. 

Fe   9916 

SiO,   -87 

C   •066 

P   •207 


99-802 


II.  Natural  Iron  from  Weaubleau,  Hickory  (Jo,y  Mo. 

Tills  iron  was  r»'<'»'ived  from  tlie  firm  of  Butler  &:  Wbitaker 
of  Weaubleau,  -who  diBcovored  it  while  dii^i^ini;^  for  coal  about 
five  liiiles  from  that  place.  They  drilkHl  through  twenty- 
seven  feet  of  interstratiiied  sandsstuuu  aud  clav,  when  they 
reached  a  thin  seam  (two  or  three  inches  in  thicKness)  of  poor 
lignite.  Eight  feet  deeper,  at  a  total  depth  of  thirty*nve  feet, 
they  struck  a  stratum  of  gray  clay  in  which  were  a  few  pieces 
of  metallic  iron.  Considerable  coal  seemed  to  exist  in  the 
vicinity,  as  they  found  if  eighteen  inches  thick  at  the  same 
depth,  not  far  from  this  spot. 

The  clay  contained  79'3li  per  cent  silica  and  167  percent 
iron.  When  the  iron  was  first  taken  from  the  earth,  it  was 
dark  with  tarnish  thougli  not  apparently  rusted.  Only  a  few 
pieces  were  obtained.  We  received  bnt  two,  which  after  filing 
away  the  outer  portions  weighed  respectively  3  grms.  and  3^9 
grms.  Both  physically  and  chemicallv  the  iron  strongly 
resembled  the  Cameron  specimens.  Tlic  layered  structure  was 
not  however  so  marked  and  the  percentage  of  metallic  iron  was 
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a  little  higher,  probably  on  this  account  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  larger  piece  was  7*58.  Of  two  small  fragments  of  the 
other,  weighing  abont  half  a  gram  each,  we  found  the  specific 
gravities  7*83  and  7*88. 

Analysis. 

Ibon— 

1.  Metal  taken  =  3919  ^v.     59-57««  ESfnO,  required.     l««  = 

•006530  gr.  Fe.    Fe  =  99-27  per  cent 

2.  Metal  taken  =  SSao  gr.  58*3 T*""  ^MnO.  required.  Fe=  99*52 

per  cent. 

3.  Metal  taken  =  '1596  gr.    Dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  pre- 

cip.  by  NH^OH  and  determined  as  Fe,0,. 

Fe,0,  +  FePO,  *22697gr. 

Cal  for  FePO^  -00047 

Fe^O,  '22650  Fe  =  99*34  per  cent 

Silica— 

Metal  takeu  =  3-2052  gr.    SiO,  =  -0100  gr.     SiO,  =  -31  per  cent 
Phosphorus — 

Metal  takeu  =  3'20d2  gr.  Mg,P,0,  =  0148  gr.  P  ='128  per  cent. 

AnolytU. 


Fe  99-39 

JSiO,   -31 

P   -13 

C  undetermined. 


III.  NaMtral  Iron  from  Moiden,  Johnson  Co.,  Mo. 

This  iron  was  discovered  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hills  of  Holden 
while  drilling  a  well.  The  upper  strata  passed  through  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  fire  i  l  i  v.  At  a  depth  of  21  ft.  coal  was  struck. 
This  continued  for  18  in.,  and  then  followed  fire-clay  ap-iin 
until  at  a  depth  of  37  ft.  the  drill  struck  something  hard  wliicli 
caused  it  to  rebound.  After  mme  time,  no  headway  being 
made,  the  drillings  were  examined.  A  few  small  pieces  oi 
metal  about  the  size  of  lima  beans  were  drawn  up  with  the 
clay.   The  discoverer  informed  us  that  he  drillea  out  alto- 

f ether  abont  as  much  of  the  substance  as  one  could  hold  in  the 
and.    As  he  was  disappointed  in  his  original  object  the  well 
was  eventually  filled  np. 

We  received  specimens  of  the  drillings  and  one  piece  of  the 
metal  which  weighed  abont  3  grms.  The  clay  in  which  the 
iron  occurred  was  compact  and  gray  in  color.  It  contained 
65'25  per  cent  of  silica  and  3*63  per  cent  of  iron.  When  first  ' 
brought  to  the  surface,  the  iron. resembled  tarnished  silver,  but 
showed  no  signs  of  rust.  Its  hardness  was  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  two  specimens  previously  described,  sp.  gr.«7'49. 
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After  solution  in  aqua  regia  a  considerable  residue  of  silica, 
which  was  partlj  gelatinouBy  and  Bome  carbonaoeone  matter 
remaiDed. 
Silica — 

2*9929  gr.  iron  taken.   Silica  —  '0495  gr.s  1*65  per  cent. 

Ikon — 

Tbe  filtrate  froni  silica  was  diluted  to  500**^  and  aliquot  parts 
were  titrated  ^\^th  permanganate  solution. 

a.  25«  sol.  required  23  08"  KAInO^. 

b.  20  *«  **     18  47  « 
1«  KMnO=  -006292  gr.  Fe. 
Iron  =  (a)  9t*09   (b)  97-10 

The  specimen  analyzed  was  not  examined  until  several 
months  after  it  was  taken  from  the  gronnd  and,  although  all 
the  outer  portions  were  carefully  filed  away  before  the  analysis, 
it  was  probable  that  the  rui^t  liad  penetrated  deeply  and  that 
small  portions  were  un  removed.  The  original  percentage  of 
metal  was  probably  higher. 
pHOsrnoRus — 

of  the  titrate  mentioned  above  was  examined  tor  phos- 
phorus. 

Mg,P,0,  obtained  =  -0155  gr.    P  =  '176  per  cent. 

Analysis. 

Iron   97*10 

Silica   1-65 

Phospboras   •] 

Carbon...  undetermined. 

Con<ilimon. — All  the  specimens  here  described  were  found 
at  such  a*  depth  from  the  surface  and  under  such  conditions 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  terrestrial  orii^in.  That 
they  were  portioub  of  the  drill,  is  of  course  untenable,  not  only 
because  the  drills  remained  intact  but  because  of  the  remark- 
able softness  of  the  specimens,  their  peculiar  structure  (^in  the 
case  of  the  Cameron  specimens)  and  Uie  remarkable  resistance 
which  two  of  them  offered  to  the  drill.  The  close  connection 
of  two  of  them  with  coal  and  the  location  of  the  thii'd  in  the 
same  geoloo^ical  formation  (the  Coal  Measures)  and  in  the  com- 
paratively near  vicinity  of  coal,  is  siirnilicant  of  their  oriLjin, 
though  tne  minute  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  metal  ie  notable. 
Whatever  the  process  of  reduction,  the  location  of  the  irons  in 
all  three  cases  was  very  favorable  to  preservation. 

As  regards  composition,  not  only  is  the  purity  of  these 
'  specimens  remarkable,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  absence 
of  nickel,  an  element  always  found  in  meteoric  irons,  but 
rarely  in  those  of  terrestrial  origin. 

School  of  Mines  of  the  Uuiversitj  of  Missouri. 
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Art.  XIII. — Ofi  Bixhyitey  a  new  Jlineraly  and  jVoten  on  the 
Aeaadaied  Topaz  y  by  S.  L.  Fenhelb  and  H.  W.  Foots. 

Bixbyiie. — the  mineral  to  be  described  in  the  present  article 
was  sent  to  ns  for  identification  by  Mr.  Maynard  Bixby  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.   Concerning  its  occurrence  we  are  informed 

that  the  mineral  is  found  very  sparingly  in  one  or  two  small 
areas  on  the  edirc  of  the  desert  about  thirtv  five  miles  south- 
west  of  Simpson,  Utah.  The  crystals  arc  implanted  upon 
topaz  and  decomposed  garnet  and  rhyolite  and  have  evidently 
been  formed  bv  lamarole  action. 

The  mineral  eirstallizes  in  the  isometric  system,  nsnallv  in 
cnbes,  some  of  which  measure  over  5°""  on  an  edge.  These 
are  occasionally  modified  by  the  trapezohed  ron,  211,  and  on  one 
small  specimen  the  cubes  and  trapezoliodrons  are  developed 
with  almost  ideal  symnietry  as  shown  in 
fig.  1.  "When  measured  on  the  goniome- 
ter the  crystals  irave  fairly  good  i*eliec- 
tions  of  the  signal  and  211  a  112  was 
found  to  be  Sd**  40'  ;  calculated  38"*  33^  . 
The  mineral  breaks  with  an  irregular  frac- 
ture, and  on  one  or  two  specimens  traces 
of  octahedral  cleavage  were  observed. 
The  color  is  brilliant-black  with  metallic 
luster,  and  the  streak  is  black.  The  hard- 
ness is  6  to  6*5.  The  specitic  gravity  of  the 
material  uded  for  the  quantitative  analysis  was  taken  on  a  chem- 
ical balance  and  found  to  be  4*945.  The  mineral  fuses  before 
the  blowpipe  at  about  4  aiid  becomes  magnetic.  When  very 
finely  powdered,  it  dissolves  with  some  aifficulty  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 

Method  of  Analysis. — The  material  for  analysis  was  sepa- 
rated in  a  nearly  pure  condition  by  the  thailium-silver  nitrate 
mixture.  The  mineral  was  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  fiask  connected  with  a  condenser,  and  the  chlorine 
liberated  was  distilled  over  into  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide. 
Free  iodine  was  then  determined  voluraetrically  with  standard 
thiosnlphate  and  iodine  solutions,  from  which  the  amount  of 
available  oxvcren  was  calculated.  After  tilterinsr  off  a  small 
amount  of  insoluble  mat(^r!;il,  iron,  aluminium  and  titanium 
were  separated  from  manganese  and  magnesium  by  the  basic 
acetate  method.  The  three  oxides  were  weighed  together,  iron 
was  then  determined  by  titration  with  perman^nate  solution 
and  titanium  was  twice  precipitated  by  boiling  the  nearly  neu- 
tral dilute  sulphate  solution  for  two  hours  in  the  presence  of 


1. 
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Bulphar  dioxide.  It  was  weighed  as  TiO,.  From  the  filtrate 
from  the  basic  acetate  precipitation,  manganese  was  precipi- 
tated with  excess  of  broniiiie  water.  The  precipitate,  after 
filtering,  was  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sulphur  aioxide,  pre- 
cipitated as  phosphate  and  weighed.  Magnesium  was  precipi- 
tated the  first  mangsnese  filtrate  as  phosphate. 
Following  are  the  resmts  of  the  analyses : 

T.                n.  Average.  Ratio. 

SiO,   1*24  119  1-21 

A1,0,   2*5t  2'48  2'53 

Fe,0,  47-81  48'15  47*d8  -300 

TiO                   1-G2            I'TS            1-70  -022 

MnO                42-08  •  42  02  42*05  -592 

MgO                 0-12            0-09            0-10  -002 

Avail.  O            4-37            4*39            4-38  -274 

99-81         100-10  99-95 

The  silica  and  alumina  are  regarded  as  impurities,  as  only  a 
trace  of  them  went  into  solution  when  the  mineral  was  treated 
with  hydrocliloric  acid.  In  preparing  the  mineral  for  analysis, 
a  vari:itinn  in  speciHc  gravity  was  observed,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  dark  particles  were  buoyed  up  by  impurities, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  material  for  analysis,  it  was 
necessary  to  include  some  of  the  lighter  portion.  It  is  prob- 
able from  the  results  of  the  analysis  that  some  topaz  was 
present,  for  the  ratio  of  silica  to  alumina  is  about  1 : 1  and 
topaz  is  intimately  associated  with  the  bixbyite. 

Leaving  silica  and  alumina  out  of  account,  two  formulas  are 
possible.  Considering  the  titanium  as  Ti,0„  the  oxygen 
derived  from  theTiO,,  016  per  cent,  plus  the  available  oxygen, 
4'38,  total  4  54:  per  cent,  is  about  sufficient  to  convert  the  MnO 
into  Mn,0„  the  amount  required  for  42*05  per  cent,  MnO  being 
4*74.  The  composition  therefore  can  be  expressed  as  B,0, 
where  B  »  Fe,  Mn  and  a  little  Ti.  The  proportion  of  Fe  to 
Mn  is  1 :  0*99  or  almost  1:1,  so  that  disregarding  Ti,0„  the 
composition  is  FeMnO,.  If  the  mineral  is  an  isomorphous 
mixture  of  Fe^O,,  Mn/)  and  Ti,0,  we  should  expect  it  be 
rhombohedral  and  to  belong  to  the  liematite,  corundum  and 
menaccanite  group,  and  also  it  is  not  pi  obable  that  the  Fe  and 
Mn  would  be  present  in  the  proportion  1:1. 

As  the  mineral  is  isometric,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
regard  it  as  a  compound  having  essentially  the  composition 
FeO .  MnO,  and  related  to  the  isometric  mineral  perofskite, 
OaO .  TiO,.  On  this  basis,  the  results  of  the  analysis  may  be 
put  in  the  following  shape : 
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FeO   43-17 

MgO    0-10 

MnO    42  05 

TiO,   1-71 

Avail.  O  and  O  from  Fe.O,   9*1 8 

SiO,   1-21 

A1,0,   2*58 

99*95 


Ratio. 
•600 
•002 

•692 
•021 

•574 


!- 


'602 
*61» 


The  ratio  of  Fe  +  Mi,' :  Ti  +  Mn  is  002:  613  or  nearly  1:1, 
while  the  oxj<»eii  is  almost  sufficient  to  convert  the  MnO  into 
MnO,  as  indicated  by  the  ratio  MnO  :  O  =  "592  :  '574.  As 
oxygen  was  determined  perhaps  as  accurately  as  any  other  con- 
stituent, it  seems  possible  that  a  small  amount  of  manganese 
may  be  present  as  protoxide,  replacing  FeO.  If  enongn  man- 
ganese be  taken  as  protoxide  to  make  the  ratio  of  RO  to  BO. 
exactly  1 : 1,  the  reenlts  become : 

FeO   48-17 

MgO   0-10 

MnO   0"40 

■no,   1 71 

MnO   41  d5 

O   9-18 

SiO.   1-21 

AI,0,   2*68 

99*95 


608 


The  oxygen  necessary  to  convert  41  65  per  cent  of  MnO  to 
MnO,  is  9*38,  which  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  that  actually 
foond  in  the  analysis.  It  seems  therefore  probable  that  the 
mineral  is  essentially  FeMnO,=FeO.MnO„  in  wliich  small 
<]|aantitie8  of  MgO  and  A[m0  are  isomorphons  with  FeO  and  a 
little  TiO,  with  J\InO,.  Tlie  mineral  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  a  ferrons  salt  of  man^anous  acid  H,MnO^,  conv^poTKlinnf  to 
bra  unite  MnMnO,,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  manganese  salt 
of  the  same  acid. 

We  take  pleasnre  in  naming  this  mineral  after  Mr.  Bixby, 
who  has  generously  supplied  us  with  material  for  investigation, 
and  has  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  pains  to  secure  the 
specimens. 

Topaz. — On  the  topaz  with  which  bixbyite  is  associated  the 
following  forms  were  observed : 
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a,  100         m,  no       (I  eoi  041       tl,  111 

C,  001  /,    120        /,  021         O,  221 

8.  3.  4. 


The  pi'evailin^  types  of  the  crystals  are  sbowii  in  figs.  3,  3, 

and  4r.  Some  of  the  crystals  are  more  than  4*"  long  and  are 
tranfipanmt  and  onlorless;  a  few  have  a  deh*r»ato  winp  color, 
and  many  are  eitlier  opaque  wliite  or  partially  so.  The  oj>a(^iie 
crystals,  as  shown  by  microsco])ic  examination,  are  not  [iseudo- 
morpbb  but  cousitst  of  fresh  unaltered  topaz  containing  minute 
qnartz  crystals,  which  evidently  have  been  inclnded  during 
crystallization. 

Associated  with  the  topaz  crystals  are  rough  trapezohedrons 
which  apparently  were  once  garnet,  but  which  have  suffered 
alteration.  The  cornet  is  wholly  irone  and  the  crysral-  oonsist 
of  bixbyite  with  either  quartz,  topaz  or  I)otli.  The  iC'irnet  was 
probably  the  manii^anese  variety,  bpessartite,  which  has  l>een 
observed  by  Orosis*  at  Nathrop,  Colo.,  ab^ociated  with  topaz  in 
rhyolite,  an  occurrence  similar  to  that  in  Utah. 


Art.  XrV. — Note  concemmg  the  Composition  of  Ilmemte  / 
by  S.  L.  Fenfibld  and  H.  W.  Foots. 

The  existence  of  a  molecule  R'H  )  .  R'^O,  in  bixbyite  and 
perofskite  brinj^s  to  mind  the  views  eoneernin<?  the  composi- 
tion of  ilmenite.  One  of  these  i&,  tliat  tlie  mineral  is  liO  .  TiO, 
(li=Fe  and  Mg),  as  advanced  by  Mosanderf  and  adopted  by 
Kammelsbergj;  and  Hamberg.§  "the  other,  that  it  is  B,0„  or  an 
isomorphoQS  mixtare  of  Fe,0,  and  Ti,0„  as  advanced  by  Hosel 
and  adopted  by  Groth.^ 

♦  This  Journal,  xsxi,  p.  432,  1S86.  f  Pogg,  Ann.,  xix,  p.  219. 

tPogg.  Ann.,  civ,  p.  497. 

I  Geol.  Foren.,  i,  Stockholm  FdrhAn(il.,.xii,  p.  604. 
n*ogg,  Ann.,  Ixii  p.  119. 

<f  TbbeUariadie  Ubersicht  der  MineralEeit,  3  Aufi.,  Bratinscbw.,  IS89,  p.  40. 
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There  are  both  crjstallograpbic  and  chemical  grounds  for 
accepting  Mosander's  formula.  Hematite  and  artificial  Ti,0, 
both  crystallize  in  tlie  rhombohedral  division  of  the  hexagonai 
system,  and  the  lengths  of  their  vertical  axes  are  respectively 
1-359  and  I-BIO.  liiiienite,  however,  dilter^  in  its  syininetrv 
from  the  foregoing,  for  it  crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral- 
tetartohedral  diTision  of  the  hexagonal  system,  and  the  length 
of  its  vertical  axis,  1*385,  is  not  between  tboee  of  hematite  and 
titanium  sesqnioxide,  which  would  he  *  xpLcted  if  llmenite  were 
an  isomorphoQS  mixture  of  Fe,0,  and  Ti,0,,  Moreover,  if  the 
two  ses(]nioxides  are  isomorphons  it  would  be  expected  that  at 
times  the  Ti^O^,  would  be  in  excess  of  the  Fe,0„  which  has 
never  heen  observed,  although  in  some  cases  the  ratio  of  Fe  :Ti 
is  practically  1 : 1. 

xhe  presence  of  the  protoxide  magnesia  in  almost  all  of  the 
ilmenites  that  have  been  examined  cannot  be  accounted  for  if 
the  mineral  is  assumed  to  be  an  isomorphons  mixture  of  the 
sesqnioxides  Fe,0,  and  Ti,0,.  The  quantity  of  magnesia  is 
usnallv  ismatl,  less  tlian  five  percent,  but  Cohen*  lia-^  (b^scribed 
an  ihiienite  from  Du  Toit's  Pan,  South  Africa,  occurring  in 
rounded  grains  which  contain  12-10  per  cent  MgO,  and  Ram- 
nielsbergt  a  crystallized  one  from  Layton's  Farm,  Warwick, 
K.  Y.,  containing  13-71  per  cent  MgO.  Groth,:j:  in  comment- 
ing upon  Bammelsberg^s  analysis,  points  out  that  the  material 
might  have  been  impure.  Having  on  hand  in  the  Brnsh 
collection  some  excellent  crystallized  specimens  from  this 
locality,  we  thouglit  it  best  to  make  a  new  analysis.  The 
material  was  derived  from  a  single  crystal.  This  was  rough  so 
that  accurate  measurements  could  not  be  made,  but  the  habit 
was  that  of  ilmenite,  and  by  means  of  the  contact  goniometer 
the  forms  c,  0001,  r,  lOil  and  02S1  were  identified.  The 
analysis  (by  Foote)  is  given  below,  together  with  that  made  by 
Bammelsbeig : 


TiO,  . 

T. 

-  0-44 
.  57-30 

ri. 

0-31 
57-28 

Average. 

0-37 
57-29 

Ratio. 
-006  [ 
*7lfi  \ 

Bamvelsberg. 

-722 

Batio. 

•721 

FeO. 
MgO  . 
MnO. 
Fe.O, 

-  24-08 
.  ItiOl 

-  1-09 
,  1-99 

24-23 
15-93 
M2 
1-76 

24-15 
15-97 

no 

1-87 

•399  } 
•015  ) 
•012 

•749 

26-82 
13-71 
0*90 

s  *  »  A 

•372  ) 
•342  > 
•013  ) 

100 -in 

100-62 

100-75 

99-14 

Specitic  gravity    4-346  4*303 


*  Jahrb.  Mid.,  1877,  p.  69l>.  f  Loc.  cii.  t  Loc  cit. 
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In  the  two  analyses,  the  ratio  of  ItO, :  RO  is  very  close  to 
1 : 1,  thus  indicating  the  existence  of  the  molecale  BO.  TiO„ 

where  R=Fe  and  Mg, 

It  is  thus  dfji/)iitely  j/roved  tliat  in  this  crystallized  variety  of 
ilmenite  there  is  a  molecule  MgO .  TiO,  or  MgTiO,,  and  it 
seems  most  reasonahle  to  suppose  that  the  iron  also  is  present 
as  FeO .  TiO^  isomorphons  with  MgO .  TiO^  and  not  as  an 
isomorohons  mixture  of  Fe,0,  and  Ti,0,.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  told  by  chemical  means  that  all  of  the  titanium  exists  as  a 
tetravalent  element,  for  on  dissolving  the  mineral  for  analysis, 
TijO,  if  present  would  oxidize  to  TiO,  at  the  expense  of  Fe,0, 
and  the  analysis  would  show  an  equivalent  of  FeO.(Fe,0,+ 
Ti,0.=2TiO,+2FeO). 

In  the  published  analyses  of  ilmenite,  where  the  ratio  of 
TiO, :  RO  is  very  constantly  1:1,  there  is  almost  without  excep- 
tion an  excess  of  Fe,0„  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a  large  per  - 
cent,  8S  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  list  of  analyses  in  Dana's 
System  of  Mineralogy,  p.  218,  and,  as  Ilamberg  has  pointed 
ont,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  hematite  molecule 
Fe^bj  or  FeFeO,  is  cnpnhle  of  mixing  with  the  ilmenite  mole- 
cules FoTiO,  and  MgiiO,,  just  as  CaCO,  and  NaNO,  are 
practically  isomorplioiis. 

Laboratory  o£  Mineralogy  aud  Fetrography, 

Sta«ffle)a  Sdentifio  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April,  189T. 
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Art.  XY. — The  SeparaUm  of  Aluminum  and  Beryllium 
hy  the  aotian  of  HydrocMorio  Aeid;  by  Faankb  S. 
Havens. 

[ContribuUons  from  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Yale  UniTersitj—  LXIY.] 

In  a  former  paper*  a  method  was  described  for  the  determi- 
nation of  alammnm  in  the  presence  of  iron,  based  n^n  the 
fact  that  the  hydrous  alnminnm  chloride  AlOl,.  6H,0  is  prac- 
tically insolnble  in  a  mixture  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and 
anhydrous  ether  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  while  the 
ferric  chloride  is  entirely  soluble  in  that  medium. 

The  work  to  be  described  in  this  paper  is  an  extension  of 
this  process  to  cover  the  separation  or  aliiminniTi  from  bervl- 
liura,  with  the  subsecj^ueiit  deteniunaLion  of  the  beryllium  by 
weighing  as  the  oxide  after  conversion  to  the  nitrate  and  igni- 
tion. 

The  aluminum  chloride  solution  was  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  so-called  pure  aluminum  chloride  of  commerce  in  as  little 

water  as  possible,  precipitating'  tnid  washing;  free  from  iron  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  dissoh  inuf  the  chloride  thus  obtained 
in  water,  precipitatinjj  tho  li  vdroxide  by  ammonia,  washinii:;  the 
precipitate  free  from  ail  uliiuiies,  and  redissolving  it  in  hot 
hydrochloric  add.  From  this  solntion,  after  cooling,  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  precipitated  the  pare  hydrous  chlonde.  .  This 
prepared  chloride  was  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution 
standardized  by  precipitating  with  ammonia  the  hydroxide 
from  weig;hed  portioiis  and  weighing  as  the  oxide.  The  solu- 
tion of  beryllium  used  was  made  by  dissolvinf]^  in  water  beryl- 
lium chloride  found  to  be  free  from  iron  by  the  sulfocyanate 
test,  and  ^ivin^  no  precipitate  when  tested  by  the  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  process  to  be  described  later  on.  This  was 
standardized  by  precipitating  with  ammonia  the  hydroxide 
from  weighed  portions  and  weighing  the  ignited  oxide  in  the 
nsnal  manner. 

In  the  expcriincTits  of  Tabic  I,  weii^hed  portions  of  the 
aluminum  solntion  were  mixed  with  portions  of  the  beryllinm 
chloride  solntion  representing  from  '01  gram  to  '10  gram  of 
the  oxide,  an  equal  volume  of  a  mixture  of  str'ong  hydrochloric 
acid  and  ether  ?taken  in  equal  parts)  was  added  to  the  solution 
of  the  mixed  chlorides,  and  the  whole  was  completely  satu- 
rated with  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  while  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  16**  O.  by  immersing  the  receptacle  in  running 
water.  .  £ther  was  added,  equal  in  volume  to  the  aqueous 

*  Goo^  and  Haveiis,  this  Journalt  vol.  ii,  December,  1896. 
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alaminam  and  berjllinm  solntions  originally  taken,  and  the 
cnmnt  of  gas  again  turned  on  until  saturation  was  complete. 

By  this  treatment  there  is  present  at  the  end  of  the  saturation 
a  volume  of  ether  equal  to  tliat  of  the  aqueous  liydroebloric 
acid  introduced  and  generated.  The  finely  crystalline  ])reeipi- 
tate  of  aluminum  chloride  was  caught  ou  asbestos,  in  a  iilter 
crneible,  washed  with  a  prevtonsly  prepared  mixtare  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  ether  in  e()aal  parts  saturated  at  15*'  C.  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  dned  lor  half  an  hoar  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  150°  C.  It  was  next  covered  with  a  layer  of  pure 
mercuric  oxide,  which  had  been  tested  and  found  to  leave  no 
residue  on  volatilizing,  and  the  crucible  was  gently  heated  over 
a  low  flame  under  a  ventilating  hood  and  finally  ignited  over 
the  blast. 


Tahle  I. 

AltOt  taken  Id 

Final 

solution  88  the 

Al.O. 

volume. 

chloride. 

found. 

cm^ 

Krror. 

(1)  0-1046 

0-1044 

12 

0  0002  — 

(2)  0-1046 

0*103ft 

12 

O'OOOS— 

(3)  0*1067 

0*1066 

12 

0*0001  — 

(4)  0-1071 

0-1063 

12 

0-0008  — 

(6)  0-1069 

0*1054 

30 

00006— 

From  these  results  it  is  obvious  that  the  aluminum  chloride 
may  be  determined  in  the  presence  of  beryllium  chloride  with 

reasonid^le  accnniey. 

Tlif'  boryllinni  niav  be  recovered  in  the  filtrate  from  the 
uluuiinuin  chloride  by  precipitation  with  ammouia  after  nearly 
complete  evaporation  of  the  acid.  It  was  found,  however, 
upon  trial  that  the  conversion  of  the  chloride  to  the  oxide 
without  precipitation  and  filtration  may  be  easily  acoomplished 
by  treatment  with  nitric  acid  and  ignition.  The  results  of 
Table  II  indicate  this  clearly.  In  thepe  experifoonts  wei<Thed 
portions  of  the  beryllium  solution  were  evaporated  just  to  dry- 
ness ou  a  radiator,  care  being  taken  not  tu  heat  to  the  volatili- 
zing point  of  the  boryiiium  chloride,  a  few  drops  of  strong 
nitric  acid  were  added,  the  liquid  was  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  heated-^at  first  gently,  to  break  up  the  nitrate  safely 
and  finally  on  the  blast.  It  was  found  that  this  conversion  of 
the  beryllium  to  the  nitrate  can  be  carried  on  in  platinum 
without  attacking  that  metal  appreciably,  providinn;  care  be 
taken  to  remove  thoroughly  all  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
before  the  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  dry  residue. 
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TABLi.  11. 


fieO  taken  in  solution 

aa^diloride. 

B«0  found. 

Error. 

(1)  0-0483 

0*0481 

0*0002— 

(2)  0-0488 

0*0488 

0*0000 

(3)  0*1076 

0*1086 

0*0009  + 

In  Table  III,  (l)-(9).  are  given  tlic  results  of  experiments 
in  wliicli  both  the  aluiiiinnni  and  t))e  berylliinn  were  deter- 
mined—the former  hv  precipitation  as  the  hydrous  cliloride 
and  wei^^hing  as  the  oxide  after  if^niting  with  mercuric  oxide: 
the  latter  by  the  conversion  of  the  chloride,  througii  the 
nitrate,  into  the  oxide.  In  experiment  (10)  (made  to  get 
a  comparison  of  the  methods)  the  beryllium  was  recovered 
hj  precipitating  the  hydroxide  with  ammonia  from  the  par- 
tially evaporated  solution  of  the  chloride  after  removing  the 
aluminum. 

In  experiments  (1)  to  (5),  inclusive,  the  aluminum  was  deter- 
mined exactly  as  previously  described  ;  in  (6)  and  (T)  the  solu- 
tions (being  originally  larger)  were  concentrated  by  evaporation 
previous  to  the  addition  of  the  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid 
mixture.  In  experiments  (8),  (9)  and  (10)^  the  treatment  was 
varied  advantageously  by  saturating  the  a  jneons  solution 
directly  with  liydrochlorie  acid  rjas  nefore  adding  an  equal 
volume  of  ether,  and  completing  the  saturation. 


Table  III. 


A1,0, 

taken  in 

Final 
volume. 

'  BeO  taken  in 

fieO 
found. 

solutiou  as  the 

AiaOt. 

Error. 

1  aolutiou  as 
(ihe  chloride. 

Error. 

(1) 

0-1069 

0-1058 

0-000  J  — 

0*0198 

0-0204 

0-0000  + 

(2) 

0-1053 

0-1044 

0  0009  — 

12 

0-0194 

0-0196 

0-0002  + 

(3) 

0-1063 

0*1030 

0-0006^ 

12 

0*0197 

0-0205 

0*0008  + 

h 

0-1068 

0*1060 

0-0008  — 

12 

0*0199 

0-0207 

0-0008  + 

(6) 

0-1049 

0-1047 

0-0002  — 

12 

0-0198 

0-0208 

0-001  0  + 

(6) 

01060 

0-1057 

0-0003  — 

12 

0-0977 

0-0969  0-OOOf^  - 

(7) 

0-1064 

0-1063 

0-0001  — 

12 

01085 

0-1084  0-0001  — 

(8 

0-1046 

0-1038 

0*0008— 

30 

0*1083 

0*1087io-0004-f 

(») 

0-1051 

0-1048 

0-0003  — 

30 

0*1071 

0*1078 

0*0007  + 

(10)  . 

0-1076 

0*l(i75 

0*0001  — 

30 

0-1086 

0*1094 

0-0008  + 

These  results  are  plainly  very  good. 

The  manipulation  of  the  process  is  not  diffienlt.  The  gase- 
ous hydrochloric  acid  is  inost  conveniently  piodnced  by  the 
well  known  method  of  treating  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in 
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regulated  current  a  mixture  of  strong  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid  and  commou  salt.  A  platinum  dish  huug  in  an  inverted 
bell'jar,  provided  with  inlet  and  oatlet  tnbes  through  whieii 
the  corrent  of  water  for  cooling  ia  passed,  makes  the  best  eoo- 
tainer  for  the  solation  to  be  saturated  with  the  gas.  It  is 
advantageous  to  arrange  the  filtration  upon  asbestos  so  that  the 
filtrate  and  washings  may  be  caught  directly  in  the  crucible 
(placed  under  the  bell-jar  of  the  filter  pump)  in  which  the 
8iibse(|uerit  evaporation  is  to  be  effected.  The  heating  of  the 
strong  acid  solution  must  be  gmdual  and  conducted  with  care 
to  prevent  mechanical  loss  bj  a  too  violent  evolution  of  the 
gaseous  acid. 

It  only  remains  to  thank  Professor  Gooch  for  kind  sngges^ 
tions  and  advice. 
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Abt.  XVI. — lijneom  Hocks  of  the  Lericite  HilU  arid  Pilot 
Butte^  Wyoming  ^  by  Whitman  Cross. 

[Published  by  penniflBion  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  &  Geological  Surregr.] 

OONTEHTB, 

Tntroduction. 

Bocks  of  the  Leucite  Hills. 

The  Rock  of  Pilot  Batte. 

Cljemical  Composition  of  the  Rocto  Described. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature. 

IndiuioDt  in  the  Leucite  Bills  Rooks. 

Introduction. 

In  1871,  in  the  course  of  the  eeological  explorations  along 
the  rlrOth  parallel,  S.  F.  Emmons  found  the  first  leucite-bearinff 

rock  to  be  discovered  on  the  Amfn'oan  continent  in  a  small 
group  of  hills  in  southwestern  Wyoming,  whicli  received  on 
this  acconnt  the  name  of  the  Leucite  Hills.  The  description 
of  the  locality  given  by  Mr.  Emtnons  in  the  reports  of  the 
Fortieth  Parallel  Survey*  is  very  brief,  being  based  upon 
reconnaiesance  observations  made  before  the  unusual  interest 
attaching  to  the  rocks  of  the  i  cgion  had  been  ascertained.  A 
petro^raphical  description  of  tlie  leucite  rock  in  question  is 
contained  in  fho  rppnrt  by  Prof.  F.  Zirkelf  upon  the  micro- 
scopical characters  of  tlie  rocks  of  the  40th  Parallel  collection. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware  no  further  descrii)tion  of  the  leucite 
rocks  of  Wyoming  appeared  until  J.  K.  Kemp's  communication 
upon  them  was  presented  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, in  December,  18964  matenal  described  by  Kemp 
was  much  better  illustrative  of  the  variation  existing  in  the 
Leucite  Hills  lavas  than  was  that  examined  by  Zirkel.  He 
also  had  specimens  of  the  singular  I'ock  from  Pilot  Butte,  a 
point  situated  some  miles  west  of  the  Leucite  Hills.  Zirkel 
does  not  describe  the  Pilot  Butte  rock,  but  a  sliort  accouuL  of 
it  iij  given  by  Emmons.§  The  specimens  from  Pilot  Butte  in 
the  40th  Parallel  collection,  preserved  in  the  National  Museum, 
are  like  the  materiai  obtain^  by  Kemp  and  myself,  and  Em> 
mouses  megascopical  description  clearly  applies  to  them;  but 
his  statements  of  their  microscopical  constitution  indicate  that 
a  no  longer  explicable  confusion  of  thin  sections  led  him  to 
describe  the  rock  of  Pilot  Butte  as  a  plagioclase-beariiig 
trachyte,  wlif;reas  it  is  entirely  free  from  feldspar. 

Major  John  W.  Powell  also  visited  Pilot  Butte  in  the  cour£>e 

*  Vol.  ii,  Descriptive  Geology,  1877.  pp.  236-238 

f  Vol.  vii,  Microscopical  Peu  ography,  1876.  pp.  259-2GI. 

t  Published  iu  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  vol.  ^,1897,  pp  I<$d-187. 

§  Reports  of  the  fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  vol.  ii,  1877. 
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of  his  geological  explorations,  and  collected  specimens  identi- 
cal in  character  with  those  described  by  Kemp  and  in  the 

course  of  the  present  paper.   For  the  opportunity  of  exatnin 
ing  Major  Powell's  specimens  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J,  S,  Dii- 
ler,  in  whose  hands  they  had  been  phiced  for  study. 

The  observations  coinmiiriicatcd  in  the  following  papres  are 
based  upon  a  trip  to  the  Leueite  Hills  made  a  iniiiil)er  of  years 
ago.  That  their  publication  has  been  so  long  deferred  is  partly 
dne  to  the  pressure  of  other  work,  and  largely  to  a  desire — 
thus  far  not  realized — to  revisit  the  region  before  publication 
in  order  to  greatly  extend  my  observations.  In  view  of  the 
unusual  interest  attaching  to  the  rock  types  to  be  described,  I 
feel  that  an  explanation  of  the  inadequate  character  of  iny 
field  observations  in  the  Leucite  Hills  is  not  out  of  place.  The  . 
visit  to  this  Itteality  was  made  late  iu  the  fall  of  1884,  with  an 
assistant,  W.  B.  Smith,  for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting  a 
large  number  of  specimens  of  the  leucite  rock  for  the  Educa- 
tional Series"  then  being  assembled  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
No  mineralogical  variation  in  the  rocks  of  the  region  was 
indicated  by  the  descriptions  of  Emmons  and  Zirkeh  and,  as 
none  could  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  snch  variation  was 
not  suspected  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  weather  became 
verv  stormv  soon  after  our  arrival,  and  suow  covered  the  hills 
a  part  of  the  time.  For  these  reasons  my  observations  do  not 
make  plain  the  field  relations  of  the  types  collected,  whose 
differences  were  chieiiy  evident  only  after  microscopical  study. 
Pilot  Butte  was  visited  during  one  of  the  terrific  sand  storms 
for  which  this  part  of  Wyoming  is  noted  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  and  T  was  only  able  to  gather  specimens  of  the  rock 
without  determiniug  definitely  tke  manner  of  its  occarrence. 

Occurrerif^e  o  f  the  Hocks  of  the  Leucite  Hills. 

Tnasmnch  as  Professor  Kemp  has  so  recently  presetited  a 
general  sketch  of  the  Lencite  Ilills,  together  with  illustrations 
from  photographs  and  an  outline  map  of  the  region,  I  shall  in 
the  main  content  myself  in  the  following  pa^es  with  some 
details  in  regard  to  the  portions  of  the  area  visited  in  which 
the  rocks  to  be  described  were  found. 

The  fneaa. — The  princi])al  area  of  leucite-bearing  rocks  is  in 
a  low,  irregalar  mesa  of  perhaps  15  square  miles  in  extent, 
bounded  by  a  scarp  usually  not  more  than  50  feet  in  height, 
representing  the  surface  tiow  (»f  rlie  leucite  rock  resting,  for 
the  most  part,  on  upper  Cretaeeous  strata.  On  the  nortli  and 
northeaot  of  this  mesa  are  several  isolated  hills,  ilat-topped, 
with  scarps,  which  were  onoe  connected  wi^  the  principal 
mesa.  Oi  these  outlying  hills  only  two  were  visited,  namely, 
Orenda  Bntte  and  North  Table  Bntte. 
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This  luesa,  oanfled  by  the  leucite-bearing  lava,  has  a  gently 
undulating  surface  of  bare  rock  in  many  places,  with  scanty 

vegetation  here  and  there,  tlie  saf»;e  bnsh  bemg  most  common. 
Several  small  cones  rise  a))ove  the  mean  level.  There  are  six 
of  these  cones,  according  to  Kemp,  who  gives  illustrations  of 
some  of  them  in  his  paper.  On  tne  eastern  side  of  the  mesa, 
in  one  of  the  indentations,  is  a  spring,  known  to  my  teamster 
and  to  the  stockman  who  lived  there  as  the  ^  15-mile  spring;." 
Kemp  refers  to  it  as  "  tlie  spring  10  miles  from  the  railroaa  at 
A.Imond  Station."  In  the  vicinity  of  this  spring,  which  was 
my  headquarters  and  where  the  specimens  for  the  Educational 
Series  were  collected,  the  lava  of  the  scarp  is  somewliat  varia- 
ble in  texture,  the  greater  ])art  being  vesicuhir  in  some  degree, 
with  massive  rock  occurring  here  and  there.  It  is  in  regard  to 
the  relation  between  this  massive  variety,  which  corresponds 
most  closely  to  the  type  described  by  Zirkel,  and  the  porous 
foms,  that  my  field  observations  are  unfortunately  so  imper- 
fect. Bnt  little  of  the  massive  rock  wafi  seen,  and  then  noth- 
ing was  observed  to  indicate  that  the  two  types  belonged  to 
different  flows.  On  this  account,  and  from  the  chemical  iden- 
tity of  the  two  rocks,  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  regard  the 
lencitite  of  ZirkePs  report  as  a  part  of  the  same  flow  that  is 

Predominantly  a  more  or  less  vesicuhir  sanidine-leucite  rock, 
escribed  in  succeeding  pages  as  orendite, 
I  did  not  explore  the  mesa  except  near  the  eastern  end, 
where  the  rock  of  the  surface  was  markedly  porous  and  in 
places  nearly  a  pumice.  Two  of  the  cones  were  visited,  and 
my  notes  record  tliat  these  consisted  mainly  of  pumice.  Tliis 
statement  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Kemp  that  all  these  cones 
are  of  solid  rock  and  due,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  wellinn-up  of 
lava  above  volcanic  conduits.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the 
cones  are  not  all  of  the  same  character. 

Outlying  huUes* — ^North-of-east  and  about  two  miles  from 
the  mesa  is  an  outlier,  known  as  Spring  Butte  to  my  local 
authorities,  but  described  by  Kemp  as  Orenda  Butte,  a  name 
also  found  on  tlic  Land  Office  map.  The  inclusions  noticed  in 
the  lava  at  this  point  will  be  specially  described  iu  a  later 
section. 

A  few  miles  north  of  the  principal  mesa  is  a  remnant  of  the 
former  sheet  in  what  is  known  as  Horth  Table  Butte.  We 
visited  this  point,  reaching  the  summit  through  a  cleft  in  the 
scarp  on  the  northern  side.  The  butte  rises  about  750  feet 
above  the  valley  at  its  northern  base,  but  only  some  50  feet  of 
lava  is  present.  The  rocks  of  the  scarp  vary  as  in  the  mesa  to 
the  south,  but  are  lighter  colored.  I^uniiceons  material  was 
found  on  the  top  of  the  butte.  Its  summit  is  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  mesa  to  the  south,  bnt  whether  this  is 

An.  JocB.  Sol— Fouaia  Sbbies,  Vol.  IV,  No.  20.— August,  1897, 
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doe  to  origuial  nnevenneflees  of  the  surface  upon  which  the  lava 
was  poured  ont,  or  to  subsequent  faulting,  was  not  ascertained. 

In  the  depression  hetwtieii  tliis  butte  and  the  principal  mesa 
two  or  three  small  conet;  were  seen,  each  with  a  vertical  column 
of  rock  ribin^^  from  its  apex.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  these 
a.e  vol(Mnic  plug«,  similar  to  the  Boar's  Tusk,  shortly  to  be 
described. 

Occurrence  qjf^  potash  n/Ure, — ^On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
gap  through  which  the  top  was  gained,  a  cavity  or  recess  with 
overhanging  roof,  of  irregular  shape,  several  feet  in  length 
and  depth,  was  found  in  nearly  massive  roek.  It  was  fullv 
exposed  to  the  prevalent  nortli westerly  breeze,  and  rain  could 
penetrate  to  the  inner  wall  only  when  driven  by  very  strong 
winds.  In  this  sheltered  space  was  found  a  very  unusual 
mineral  in  a  rather  coarse,  granular  aggregate,  and  of  sufficient 
mass  to  allow  ooUection  of  specimens  several  inches  in  dUtm- 
eter.  It  seemed  to  occur  as  a  partial  crust  to  the  cavity  and 
as  a  filling  for  irregular  fissures  which  extended  downward  and 
backward  into  the  body  of  the  roek.  A  columnar  mass  several 
inches  in  diameter  conneeted  roof  and  tloor  of  the  recess  at  one 
point  where  they  were  not  less  than  one  foot  aj^art.  Frag- 
ments of  rock  were  attached  to  the  column,  and  its  stalactitic 
shape  is  probably  an  accident.  This  white  granular  substance 
was  anaArzod  by  L.  G.  Eakins  and  founclto  be  essentially 
nitrate  of  potash*  The  exact  result  is  given  below : 


Analysis  of  ?iitre,  etc. 
K„0   44-91 


*N^0,   51 -49 

CaO   i»09 


ss  9d'40  nitre. 


SO,   1-69  >  =  S'Sl  gypsum. 

H,0   -63 

S^:::::::::::::::::::::  '0^=  ^-^^^^^^ 

99'«7 


It  is  regretted  that  the  nature  of  this  substance  was  not 
recoL'nized  in  the  field,  in  order  that  closer  observations  of  its 
occurrence  might  have  been  made.  As  far  as  known  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  the  derivation  of  this  nitre  from  organic 
substances  of  any  kind,  yet  such  an  origin  is  either  evident  or 
assumed  as  probable  for  all  other  occurrences  oi  natural  nitrates 
of  which  I  find  mention  in  manuals  of  mineralogy.  This 
occurrence  is,  however,  entirely  different  from  all  others  of 
which  notice  has  been  found  in  literature.   While  extended 

*  NsOt  calculated  for  E«0. 
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diaeneeion  of  the  genesis  of  this  deposit  of  nitre  is  at  present 
useless,  it  may  well  be  pointed  out  toat  aimnonia  gas  is  a  com- 
man  exhalation  product  of  volcanAfc;  in  their  fumarolic  stage, 
and  that  nmmoninTn  chloride,  salaiuraoniac,  is  deposited  in 
cleft*.  ti--ure.s,  or  tubular  cavities  of  lavas  at  Yesiiviiis,  ^tna, 
buliaiaia,  Hecla,  and  other  volcanoes.  The  iavas  of  the  Leucite 
Hills  contained  fluorine,  chlorine,  and  sulphurous  compounds, 
as  will  be  shown  by  the  rock  analyses,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
noteworthy  coincidence,  if  nothing  more,  that  one  of  the  best 
known  occurrences  of  salammoniac  is  in  the  ieucitic  lavas  of 
Vesuvius,  rich  in  potash. 

As  regards  the  occurrence  of  !North  Table  Butte,  there  is  no 
special  reason  to  assume  a  volcanic  conduit  at  this  point,  yet 
this  occurrence  would  seem  to  suggest  such  a  channel  at  no 
great  distance. 

Other  minerals  were  not  seen  in  this  cavity,  the  nitre  being 
deposited  directly  on  the  rocks.  The  presence  of  soda*nitre 
at  the  Boar's  Tusk,  described  below,  renders  this  occurrence 
all  the  more  interesting.    Although  the  nature  of  the  nitre 

was  not  definitely  recognized  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the 
peculiar  astringent  taste  was  noted  then  and  the  true  character 
as  a  nitrate  was  speedily  established.  Specimens  of  this  nitre 
may  be  seen  in  the  National  Museum. 

The  Boards  Tuek, — ^Northwest  of  the  Leucite  Hills,  in  the 
valley  of  Killpacker  Creek,  about  20  miles  north  of  Book 
Springs,  there  is  an  interesting  volcanic  plug  known  as  the 
Boar's  Tusk,  a  column  of  leucite  rock  rising  about  300  feet 
abovp  the  valley.  Debris  and  the  Eocene  sandstones  pierced 
by  tiie  plug  form  a  cone  reaching  to  nearly  half  the  height  on 
all  sides.  An  ontcrop  of  horizontal  sandstone  is  to  he  seen 
near  the  base  of  the  cone.  Seen  from  the  east  or  west  the 
Tusk  is  broader  and  much  less  regular  than  in  the  view  from 
the  south. 

The  mass  of  the  column  is  partly  a  compact  breccia  and 
partly  massive  rock.  On  the  southern  and  western  sides  is  a 
breccia  made  up  of  the  same  rock  type  which  in  massive  form 
reaches  to  the  top  of  the  column  on  the  east  and  north,  and  is 
apparently  separated  from  the  breccia  by  lissures.  The  breccia 
is  coarse  or  Hue-grained,  containing  fiaguientb  beveral  feet  in 
diameter.  The  principal  component  is  always  the  leucite  rock, 
but  mingled  with  it  are  numerous  fragments  of  sandstones, 
clays  baked  very  hard,  oolitic  limestone,  shell  limestone,  and  a 
coaree-grained  feldspathic  rock. 

In  several  places  where  the  ]>reccia  was  open  and  cavernous 
a  -caiity  white  coatin^j;  was  observed  on  protected  ruck  faces. 
Unfortunately  the  character  of  tins  substance  was  not  sus- 
pected,  and  only  a  single  siuuii  specimen  was  with  difficulty 
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prooared  for  aoalysis.  It  proves  to  be  soda-nitre  oontaming  a 
little  potash,  as  snown  by  the  analysis  below,  made  by  L.  G. 
Eakins: 

AncdyHs  of  todu-nitre* 

H,6   -68  J 

Cl  trace 

The  discovery  of  soda-iiitre  in  anything  resembling  this 
occnrrencp  has  not  been  announced  before,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain.  The  similarity  in  the  conditions  of  occurrence  of 
the  two  nitrates  described  above  adds  to  the  strength  of  the 
hypothesis  that  both  are  intimately  related  in  origin  to  the 
pecnliar  magna  of  this  region.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  organic 
matter  from  cleftF  al)Ove  inhabited  by  birds  or  small  animals 
might  have  furnished  tlie  nitrogen  for  this  nitre. 

The  rock  of  the  Hoar's  Tnsk  is  nearly  identical  wirii  the 
mnBsive  variety  of  the  Leucite  Hills,  and  the  conclusion  -eems 
unavoidable  that  the  Tnsk  is  a  plu^  oecnpying  one  of  the  con- 
duits through  which  the  potash-rich  magna  rose  to  the  surface. 

Wyomingite. 

From  the  Zjeucite  ll'dU  pi'oper.  —The  only  rock  type  from 
this  locality  described  by  Zirkel  or  Emmons  is,  according  to 
the  experience  of  both  Kemp  and  myself,  much  less  abnndant 
than  tlie  next  variety  to  be  discussed.  From  reasons  to  be 
more  fully  presented  later  on,  1  believe  that  this  rock  should 
receive  a  special  name,  and  hence  it  is  proposed  to  call  it 
loyom nif/ite,  from  the  State  in  which  it  t)ccnrs.  Although 
this  original  type  has  been  descril)ed  in  some  detail  by  others, 
it  seems  best  to  discuss  it  still  more  tuily  la  thib  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  allied  rocks,  particularly  since  this  special 
name  is  proposed  for  it.  It  is  a  massive  rock,  of  a  peculiar, 
dull  reddish-gray  tone,  exhibiting  a  marked  schistosity  through 
the  nearly  parallel  arrangement  of  the  abundant,  small,  reddish 
mica  tlakes.  This  mica,  which  is  the  only  megascopieally 
reco^'nizable  constituent,  is  developed  in  very  thin  hexaiional 
or  rhombic  plates+  which,  under  a  hand  leus  often  sliow  a 

♦  Calcnlatf-a  for  Xa.O  +  KnO. 

f  Zirkel  says  that  tho  mica  does  not  occur  "  in  six-sided  or  rounded  plates,  but 
in  the  form  of  remarkably  Iod^  stripes  and  dashes,  such  as  kavo  seldom  beon 
observed."  In  all  tho  rock.-:  of  the  1 1  ilia  which  I  have  examined  the  mica  presente 
a  more  or  less  distinct  crystal  form. 
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delicate  play  of  colors.  The  largest  leaves  are  only  2°*™  or  3"^"' 
in  diatneter,  and  while  sotno  are  of  microscopic  size,  none  be- 
loiiir  i)roperly  to  the  groutidniass,  which  consists  of  leueite  and 
diopside,  with  but  small  amounts  of  apatite  and  other  variable 
elements  to  be  mentioned. 

The  mioa  is  of  remarkably  weak  absorption  and  pleocbroism, 
tbe  latter  ranging  only  from  a  pale  salmon-pink  to  pale  yellow. 
Basal  seetionB  show  the  exit  of  a  negative  bisectrix  and  an 
optic  angle  which  is  large  for  mica,  reaching  about  35°  accord- 
ing to  a  measurement  made  by  Prof.  L.  V.  Pirsson,  who  has 
de.>^ci'n>ed  a  very  similar  mica  in  one  of  (he  leueite  rocks  of 
Montana.  Sections  normal  to  the  base  often  exhibit  a  poly- 
syuthic  basal  twinuing,  and  by  this  means  one  can  readily 
establish  the  fact  of  a  measurable  angle,  reaching  as  much  as 
3^,  between  a  and  c*  Inclusions,  excepting  a  few  of  glass,  are 
very  l  are  in. these  mica  plates,  and  pure  material  for  chemical 
analysis  was  procured  with  the  Thoulet  solution  by  W.  F. 
Hil]el>ran(l,  wiio  analyzed  it  with  the  result  to  be  given  later 
on.  From  the  analysis  it  is  plain  that  this  mica  is  a  phloi^opite, 
and  a>  far  as  I  can  ascertain  it  is  the  lirst  detinitoly  known 
occurrence  of  this  variety  in  true  igneous  rocks.  Both  Zirkel 
and  Kemp  have  alluded  to  the  peculiar  character  of  this  mica, 
which  they  called  biotite. 

The  gronndmass  holding  the  phlogopite  crystals  is  largely 
made  up  of  leueite,  with  many  very  small  pale-green  or  color- 
less microlites  of  diopside  between  them.  In  all  the  sections  I 
have  examined  the  number  of  lencites  with  distinct  crystal 
planes  is  very  small  compared  with  the  ninltitude  of  minute 
roundish  anhedra.  Those  individuals  with  icositetrahedral 
form  are  slightly  larger  than  the  anhedra,  and  they  are  farther 
distinguished  by  a  zone  of  minute  inclusions  and  often  by  re- 
entering angles  on  the  planes  of  the  crystal,  this  being  the 
nearest  observed  approach  to  a  skeleton  development.  The 
roundish  grains  usually  vary  between  •01'^'"'  and  'OS""  in  diam- 
eter.   No  trace  of  double  refraction  has  been  seen, 

A  variability  in  the  development  of  leueite  in  different 
places  is  indicated  by  the  description  of  Zirkel,  who  refers  to 
the  sharp  crystal  form  of  each  of  the  minute  individuals.  From 
the  comparatively  low  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  rock,  it 
seems  that  but  little  noselite  can  be  assumed  to  be  present, 
although  it  must  be  developed  quite  abundantly  in  the  similar 
rock  of  the  Boar's  Tusk,  and  is  there  indistinguishable  from 
leueite. 

The  microlites  of  the  typical  wyomingite  are  for  the  most 
part  too  minute  for  certain  identitication  except  by  comparison 
with  the  few  larger  ones  and  with  the  very  distinct  diopside  of 
other  rocks  to  be  described.   From  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
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acid,  found  by  analysis,  these  rocks  are  shown  to  be  richer  in 

apatite  than  would  be  inferred  from  microscopical  examination. 
The  apatite  is  seen  occasionally  in  rather  I  trge  grains,  but  must 
be  cbietly  devclo]icd  in  small  prifims  diHicalt  to  distiDgoish 
from  diopside  needles. 

By  the  close  crowding  together  of  the  leucites  and  the  occur- 
rence of  diopside  needleB  oetween  them,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  conld  be  very  little  glassy  base  present;  bnt  in  places 
there  is  a  filmy  globnlitic  substance  between  the  leucites,  and 
as  will  appear  from  the  discussion  of  the  chemical  analyses, 
there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  there  must  be  a  highly 
siliceous  residue  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  glass  formino:  a  base 
for  the  minute  crystals.  Careful  reexamination  of  this  i  ock, 
after  the  difficulties  in  interpreting  the  analyses  were  fully 
showU)  convinces  me  that  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of 
residual  glass  between  the  minute  leucites  and  the  felt  of  diop- 
side and  apatite  needles  than  was  at  first  suspected.  The  leu- 
cites do  not  often  interlock  with  angnlar  projections,  and 
although  the  diopside  needles  fill  in  the  gaps  to  a  large  degree^ 
there  is  some  glass  nndouhtedly  present. 

The  dense  wyomingite  of  the  above  character  iindonbtedly 
grades  with  all  intermediate  stages  into  the  rock  containing 
much  sanidine,  but  several  specimens  were  collected  showing 
no  feldspar  except  in  a  somewhat  questionable  interstitial  form. 
Probably  all  thin  sections  exhibit  a  few  minute  leaves  of  dark- 
brown  biotite  containing  so  much  ferritic  matter,  seemingly  a 
product  of  magmatic  resorption,  ns  to  obscure  tlie  optical  pro- 
perties. Kemp  mentions  a  few  L^  nins  of  haiiynite  :  magnetite, 
titanite,  i\yrite,  and  other  aceebsory  minerals  seem  entirely 
wanting  in  the  pure  wyomingite. 

Both  Zirkel  and  Kemp  have  represented  the  microstructure 
of  this  rock,  and  their  descriptions  agree  with  the  above  in 
most  particulars.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  wyomingite  will 
be  given  in  a  later  section  of  this  article,  together  with  those 
of  the  other  types  and  a  discussion  of  the  systematic  position 
of  all  the  rocks  described. 

From  ike  Boards  Tusk. — The  specimens  of  massive  rock 
from  this  volcanic  neck  are  much  like  the  type  already  de- 
scribed, with  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  phlogopite  and  a  still 
more  pronounced  schistose  structure  than  was  observed  at  any 
point  in  the  Lencite  Hills  proper.  The  ^roundmass  is,  as  a 
rule,  of  a  more  or  less  distinct  dnU*greenish  shade,  and  there 
are  some  flat,  drawn-out  vesicles,  rarely  containing  any 
secondary  minerals. 

The  breccia  in  the  southern  part  of  tlie  neck  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  wyomingite  fragments  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and  they  seem  to  all  belong  to  the  same  variety  as  the  massive 
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rock.  The  matrix  is  a  finer  dust  of  the  same  origin,  and  it  is 
generally  pale-green  in  color.  Fragments  of  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, oolite,  and  some  granular  rocks  rich  in  dark  silicates 
were  observed. 

Microscopioal  examination  reveals  leucite,  diopside,  and 
phlogopite  as  the  important  raineralsy  with  a  few  small  biotite 
leaves  and  apatite  in  unusually  large  prisms,  with  axial  inela- 
sions.    Both  leucite  and  diopside  are  developed  in  much  more 

distinct  crystals  tliaii  in  the  preceding  rock.  A  few  large  irregu- 
lar grains  of  augite  and  phlogopite  intergrown  seem  probably 
to  belong  to  some  of  the  rocks  appearing  in  fragment;?. 

Leucite  is  developed  in  well-iurmed  crystals  which  include 
many  minnte  diapaide  needles.  They  reach  -05™  in  diameter 
and  are  very  abundant,  exceeding  all  other  constituents  in 
amount.  Diopside  occurs  in  short,  colorless  prisms,  seldom 
twinned,  of  hexagonal  cross-section  through  the  suppression  of 
■  one  pinacoidal  plane. 

These  constituents  lie  in  a  very  subordinate  cloudy-gray  base, 
which  obscures  the  leueites  except  iu  the  thinnest  places.  By 
high  powers  a  faint  greenish  color  seems  visible,  and  as  there 
is  some  double  refraction  in  the  maes  it  appears  probable  that 
there  is  a  microlitic  development  of  diopside  and  a  scanty  glass 
base.   No  magnetite  was  seen  in  the  rock. 

Orendite. 

The  principal  rock  of  the  Leucite  Hills,  whose  chief  con- 
stituents are  leucite  and  sanidine,  with  phlogopite,  amphi- 
bole  and  diopside,  seems  to  me  worthy  of  a  special  name,  and 
it  is  propoeed  to  call  this  rock  and  its  equivalents  elsewhere 
ore?ialte,  after  the  prominent  butte  on  the  northeastern  side  of 
tlie  Tlills,  where  it  is  well  developed.  The  reasons  for  this 
I iT'f) position  and  the  sr-ope  of  its  suggested  application  are  pre- 
sented fully  in  a  subsequent  section,  after  discussion  of  the 
chemical  analyses. 

Megascopical  description. — The  orendite  is  characterized  by 
the  same  dull  reddish-brown  or  gray  tones  seen  in  the  wyo- 
min^ite,  and  its  onl;^  distinct  megascopic  constituent  is  phlo- 
gopite. All  the  specimens  collected  were  subordinately  vesic- 
ular, but  that  is  of  course  not  an  essential  feature.  On  North 
Tal>l*'  P»iittf'  tlic  rorl:s  are  much  lighter  in  color  than  was 
•  observed  ci.-.ewliere,  beiii<j:  yellowish  to  straw-colored.  Under 
a  lens  the  mass  of  the  rock  seems  almost  saccharoidal  in  tex- 
ture, showing  a  white  granular  mass  colored  by  a  small  amount 
of  indistinct  pinkish  or  yellowish  matter. 

In  most  cases  a  few  dull  grains  of  orthoclase  will  be  seen, 
but  they  are  corroded  and  show  the  same  character  as  the  feld- 
spar of  larger  included  rock  fragments  to  be  described  later. 
These  are  therefore  not  regarded  as  phenocrysts  properly 
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belongincr  to  the  rock.  V>v  elo^f  evaraination  under  a  lens 
small  irlistcDiiii^  cleavage  suriaccs  uiay  occasionally  be  seen, 
which  are  interrupted  by  many  niinnte  i)article6,  produc- 
ing a  poikilitic  structure.    These  surfaces  heloug  to  sanidine. 

The  pores  of  the  rock  are  always  irregular  in  shape,  ordi- 
narily not  drawn  out  in  any  prevalent  direction,  showing  diver- 

Sent  sinooth'Walled  arms.    They  vary  from  1*^  in  length 
ownward,  and  are  also  developed  in  variable  amount.  In 
some  places  the  cavities  constitute  half  the  bulk  of  the  rock. 

With  a  hand  lens  of  high  power  the  walls  of  the  cavities  are 
often  seen  to  be  eoatetl  by  a  network  of  very  pale-yellowish 
needles,  and  in  i-are  cases  they  project  free  into  the  pores. 
These  needles  are  of  the  ampbibole  described  below.  A  far 
more  common  filling  of  the  pores  is  hyalite,  in  its  characterise 
tic  clear  globular  forms.  With  the  hyalite,  and  generally 
embedded  in  it,  is  a  white  mineral  in  rude  bundles,  opaqne, 
and  so  poorly  developed  that  it  has  not  been  determined. 

Mineral  cnn^titvthm  and  struct v re— On  microscopical  study 
it  is  found  that  this  rock  consists  of  leueite  and  sanidine  in 
predominant  amount  as  compared  with  the  ferro-niagnesian- 
lime  elements,  phlogopite,  ampbibole  and  diopside.  Apatite 
and  rntile  (?)  are  accessory  minerals,  bnt  no  magnetite,  ilraenite 
or  pyrite  occurs.  Biotite  is  developed,  as  in  uie  wyomingite, 
in  a  few  much  resorbed  flakes.  It  is  probable,  from  examina- 
tion of  the  chemical  analyses,  that  free  silica  in  the  form  of 
tridymite  or  opal  is  present,  but  aside  from  the  filling  of  cavi- 
ties si>oken  of  abov^e  neither  substance  has  been  identified. 

In  <juantitative  development  leueite  and  sanidine  vary  con- 
siderably, now  the  one,  now  the  other  seeming  to  predominatCj 
but  in  general  they  are  nearly  eqnal  in  amount.  Of  the 
heavier  silicates  phlogopite  is  the  most  important,  while  the 
other  two  seem  to  vary  with  the  leueite  and  sanidine.  The 
ampbibole  is  developed  approximately  in  proportion  to  the 
sanidine,  and  diopside  corresponds  to  leueite.  No  amphibole 
has  been  found  in  the  sanidine-free  wyomingite. 

The  ])ecnliar  association  of  minerals  in  these  rocks  leads  to 
several  interesting  microstructures.  Thlogopite  appears  to 
have  formed  first  and  is  almost  wholly  free  from  inclusions. 
Lencite  and  sanidine  are  as  a  rule  grouped  in  separate  patches 
or  areas,  the  former  in  swarms  of  minute  anhedra  exactly  like 
those  of  the  wyomingite.  Sanidine  occurs  in  aggregates  of 
stout,  square  prisms,  mucli  larger  than  the  leucites,  but  still 
seldom  exceeding  1°""  in  length. 

Diopside  is  mainly  deveIo|>ed  in  minute  needles  and  niicro- 
lites,  u  large  share  of  which  are  included  in  the  sanidines,  pro- 
ducing; a  poikilitic  structure  which  may  occasionally  be  de- 
tectedmegascopically.   The  remainder  of  the  diopside  occurs 
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between  other  grains,  and  the  leuoites  are  almost  free  from 

inclusions. 

The  ainphibole  seems  to  be  the  last  mineral  to  form,  and  it 
varies  in  develo  anient.  In  tlie  angular  spaces  between  the 
saiiidines  the  yellowish  amphibole  occurs  exactly  as  does  augite 
in  the  ophitio  diabaees,  wnile  in  the  lent^tic  areas  the  same 
ampliibole  is  developed  in  stout  prismatic  anhedra  enclosing 
tlie  leucites,  just  as  seglrine  or  cegirine-augite  does  the  nephe- 
lites  in  many  phonolites.  In  occasional  spots  and  adjacent  to 
tlie  ]>ores  of  the  rock  the  minerals  are  less  intimately  inter- 
grown.  Leucite  is  sometimes  found  included  in  sauidine,  but 
more  frequently  the  separation  is  very  sharp. 

There  are  thus  in  this  rock  two  kinds  of  micrupoikilitic 
stroctnre,  a  curious  senai-ation  of  the  analogous  silicates,  leu- 
cite and  sanidine,  and  a  porphyritic  structure  through  the 
prominence  of  phlogopite  leaves. 

Smtidim, — The  glassy  feldspar  of  this  rock  was  mentioned 
by  Kemp,  who  noted  a  rare  development  of  simple  twinning 
and  an  extinction  reaching  a  maximum  of  10"^  from  the  length 
axis.  The  rude  crystal  form  renders  aecunite  orientation 
difficult,  but  since  my  own  observations  agree  with  Kemp's  as 
regards  the  angle  of  extinction,  and  as  it  is  always  the  axis  a  of 
elasticity  whidi  lies  near  the  longer  axis  of  the  crystal,  it 
seems  proper  to  interpret  these  prisms  as  developed  parallel  to 
the  clinoaxis.  As  the  terminal  faces  of  such  crystals  are  com- 
monly domatic  planes,  the  prevalent  rectangular  outlines  are 
explained.  The  twiniiin*,^  observed  must  be  after  the  Carlsbad 
law,  as  extinction     parallel  to  the  twinning  plane. 

No  microscopic  int^rgrowths  with  other  feldspars  have  been 
seen,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  low  soda  contents  of  the 
magma.  Oleavage  is  seldom  well  marked,  a  fact  which  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  multitude  of  mierolitic  inclusions,  serv- 
ing  to  hold  the  cleavage  plates  together  as  in  the  mica  of  the 
Pilot  Butte  rock  ^p.  12^V 

AinphihoJe. — Kemp  does  not  mention  the  presence  of  ainj^hi- 
bole  in  the  roeks  described  by  him,  which  are  otherwise  like 
the  orendite.  It  is  indeed  ver^-  variably  develoi^ed  in  my  sec- 
tions, some  40  in  number,  and  is  not  often  seen  m  prisms  well 
adapted  for  study.  In  its  optical  characters  this  amphibole  is 
unlike  any  of  which  I  can  find  record.  Its  general  determina- 
tion as  an  amphibole  rests  upon  the  strong  cieavace  parallel  to 
a  prism  of  about  124°  and  the  observed  luibit  of  the  mineral. 

While  usually  irrei^ular  in  outline,  a  few  cross-sections  have 
been  found  which  {igrce  with  amphibole  in  the  angles  of  the 
prism,  cleavage,  and  existence  of  pinacoidal  planes.  The  ter- 
minal planes  are  very  rarely  developed,  and  then  seem  to  be 
pyramid  and  dome. 
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Tlie  optical  properties  are  unlike  those  of  any  mineral  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Extinction  seems  to  be  always  par- 
allel to  the  length  axis.    The  optical  scheme  is  as  follows: 

a=«,  pale  yellow  ;  b=5,  red;  c=c,  bright  yellow.  The  red- 
dish tones  are  ver^r  similar  to  those  of  hypersthene  and  increase 
rapidly  in  intensity  with  increasing  thiekness.  Absorption: 
t)>c>a. 

Needle>  -craped  from  the  cavities  have  the  same  character 
as  the  embedded  mineral.  In  the  powder  obtained  from  one 
cavity  there  was  found  ;\  H  ike  apparently  representing  a  section 
normal  to  the  prism  as  indicated  by  cleavage,  prism  anfrle,  and 
pleocliroism.  Examination  of  this  plate  in  convergent  polar- 
ized light  showed  the  figure  of  an  almost  uniaxial  mineral,  the 
arms  barely  separating  in  the  45®  position. 

Other  oonsHiuefits. — Phlogopite  and  leucite  are  so  identical 
in  development  with  the  forms  described  for  the  wyomin^te 
that  no  further  comment  is  necessary.  Apatite  appears  in  a 
number  of  clear,  more  or  less  irregular  prismatic  ^'^raiii  .  with 
axial  inclusions :  but  the  analysis  indicates  a  much  iarirer 
amount  of  this  mineral  in  the  rock  than  one  would  infer  from 
the  sections.  The  mineral  mentioned  above  as  rutile  (i)  occurs 
in  minute  yellow  needles  of  round  |»rism  ontline,  witn  strong 
single  and  donble  refraction  and  extinction  apparently  parallel 
to  prism,  though  absorption  in  this  direction  is  so  strong  as  to 
obscure  extinction. 

77ie  Bock  of  Pilot  Butte. 

Orcu/'renee. — In  the  words  of  Mr.  Kmmons,*  "Pilot  Bntte 
is  a  curious  little  conical  castle-like  mound,  rising  about  400 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  plateau  country,  in  the  angle 
between  Bitter  Creek  and  Oreen  River  to  the  north  of  the 
[Union  Pacific]  railroad.  It  is  a  rudely  circular  mass,  scarcely 
1000  yards  in  diameter,  having  abrupt  faces  on  all  sides,  and 
composed  of  a  rather  singular  volcanic  rock  unlike  any  other 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  survey.  It  is  evident  that  tlie 
soft  Green  River  [Eocene]  Tertiaries,  which  once  surrounded 
aud  covered  it,  must  have  been  eroded  away.  .  . 

The  plateau  above  which  the  butte  rises  is  separated  from 
the  principal  mesa  of  the  Leucite  Hills  by  the  broad  shallow 
valley  of  Killpacker  Creek,  and  no  other  mass  of  volcanic  rock 
is  known  nearer  than  the  Leucite  Hills,  some  15  miles  to  the 
eastward.  No  observations  are  reported  by  either  Emmnns  or 
Kemp  indicatinir  beyond  question  the  character  of  tliis  mass. 
No  contacts  seem  to  have  been  found.  At  the  eastern  base, 
where  I  gathered  my  material,  talus  effectually  concealed  the 
contact,  and  such  may  be  the  condition  on  all  sides. 

♦  Reports  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  vol.  ii,  Descriptive  Geology,  1811, 
p.  23S. 
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In  view  of  the  somewhat  porous  texture,  the  fluidal  struc- 
ture, and  the  preseneu  *>f  a  glassy  base  in  the  rock  of  Pilot 
Botte,  it  is  most  plausible  to  regard  the  mass  as  a  remnant  of 
a  surface  How. 

Meyascopical  appearance. — In  general  the  niegascopical 
descriptions  of  the  Pilot  Batle  rock  given  by  Emmons  and 
Kemp  in  their  cited  poblications  apply  to  my  own  material. 
The  rock  is  ashen  gray,  yellowish,  or  greenish,  and  generally 

porons  in  a  subordinate  degree.    As  the  pores  of  the  gray  rock 

are  almost  free  from  secondary  minerals,  while  those  of  the 
yellowisli  variety  contain  wliite  innierals  of  zeolitic  character, 
the  former  seems  probably  the  iK  riiial  color  of  the  fresh  rock. 
The  pores  are  bmall,  very  irregular  in  form,  and  are  but  slightly 

drawn  ont  in  any  direction.  The  fractured  faces  are  qnite* 
rough  and  uneven. 
To  the  nnaided  eye  the  rock  is  largely  dull  and  felsitic,  with 

numerous  small  reddish  specks  snowing  strong  cleavage. 
These  are  somewhat  less  than  1" in  diameter,  and  all  belong 
to  phlogopite.  The  nniform  distribution  of  these  mica  grains 
is  very  noticeable  in  all  specimens  T  have  seen.  Occasional 
smooth  surfaces,  when  examined  l>y  a  hand  lens,  show  minute 
palo-green  prisms  in  a  network.  These  are  doubtless  diopeide, 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  rock. 

Constitution. — On  microscopical  examination  it  a})})ear8  that 
colorless  diopside,  phlogopite,  and  probable  perofskite,  are  the 
chief  minerals  of  \}\V<  lock,  with  a  glassy  base  of  brownish 
color,  which  accor  llFii;  to  the  analysis  must  contain  silica, 
alumina,  and  the  alkalies  in  nearly  the  proper  ratio  to  have 
caused  the  foruiation  of  leucite  had  the  mass  entirely  crystal- 
lized. 

The  development  of  diopside  in  this  rock  is  very  similar  to 

that  described  for  the  same  mineral  in' the  wyomingite  of  the 
Boar's  Tusk.  It  appears  in  colorless,  doubly  term  i  n  i ' «  d  prisms 
\eB»  than  l"*"  in  averac^e  Icniirth,  more  or  less  markedly  arrans^ed 
m  streams.  Cross  sections  show  common  development  of  the 
prism  and  orthopinacoid,  and  occasional  twinning  parallel  to 
this  latter  plane.  An  analysis  of  diopside  is  to  be  given 
later  on. 

The  next  most  important  mineral  is  mica,  which  is  very 
similar  in  many  respects  to  that  in  the  rocks  of  the  Leucite 

Hills,  but  exhibits  certain  peculiarities  of  development  worthy 
of  notice.  Instead  of  being  well  crystallized  and  free  from 
inclusions,  as  in  the  other  types,  the  phloL:o[)ite  of  the  Pilot 
Butte  rock  occurs  in  roundish  grains  averaging  0*8" "°  in  diam- 
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eter,  holding  the  diopside  microlites  and  perofskite  grains  in  a? 
great  numbers  as  does  the  residual  glass.  The  streams  of  diop- 
side prisms  pass  without  any  eluiogo  througli  the  phlogopite 
grains,  and  a  very  pronouuced  fonn  of  the  uiicropoikilitic 
structure  is  thus  proauced.  The  anhedra  of  phlogopite  have 
very  uneven,  ragged  outer  borders,  and  show  none  of  the  usual 
tendency  to  develop  in  plates  parallel  to  the  cleava^  and  this 
parting  is  here  much  lees  strongly  developed  than  in  any  other 
occurrence  of  mica  known  to  me.  The  cleavage  lines  appear 
in  this  caiio  like  those  in  feldspar  or  ainphiholc,  being  sharp  and 
clear,  but  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  is  usual. 

That  this  peculiarly  developed  mineral  is  mica  seems  to  me 
sufficiently  established  by  the  following  data:  The  color  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  phlogopite.  Sections  showing 
strongest  cleavage  polarize  very  brilliantly  and  extinguisli  par- 
allel to  the  cleavage,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  The  bril- 
liant polarization  of  most  sections  is  very  striking,  but  a  few 
may  lie  found  wliere  the  ma.ximum  color  is  tlie  pale-blue  of 
raelilite.  Such  sections  show  in  convergent  light  the  exit  of  a 
negative  bisectrix,  the  optical  angle  being  large.  The  plane  of 
the  optical  axes  is  pamllel  to  a  sharp  boundary  line  which  was 
observed  in  one  case.  The  pleoehroism  is  even  fainter  than  in 
the  mica  of  the  leucite  rocks,  but  by  comparing  the  sections 
showing  best  cleavage  with  those  exhibiting  the  optical  ligure 
the  following  optical  scheme  was  made  out : 

a  yellow,  with  pinkish  tinge  occasionally,  lies  normal  to  the 
cleavage,  L  e.  near  c, 

b  pink,  parallel  to  b* 

c  straw  yellow,  nearly  parallel  to  d. 

This  orientation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  phlogopite  in  the 

leucite  rocks. 

Perofskite  and  magnetite  are  developed  in  minute  crystals 
of  0*02™'"  to  O'OS""",  and  the  former  is  much  the  more  abundant. 
The  grains  referred  to  perofskite  are  ronndish  crystals  of  very 
high  index  of  refraction,  yellow-brown  color,  isotropic,  and 
only  those  included  in  the  phlogopite  are  entirely  fresh,  the 
rest  showing  a  dull  white  cloudy  alteration  product  which 
causes  them  to  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  nt;r_rnetites 
when  the  section  is  viewed  by  reflected  light.  Suine  very 
minute  needles  of  apparently  yellowish  color  may  be  seen  in 
the  phlogopite,  with  a  high  power.  These  seem  most  plausibly 
referred  to  rntile,  though  no  regular  arrangement  was  observed. 

The  glass  base  of  the  rock  is  isotropic  but  not  clear  and 
transparent,  being  clouded  by  indistinct  globulites  and  micro- 
lites which  seem  to  have  a  yellowish-green  color,  or  at  least 
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that  is  the  tone  of  the  mass  where  they  are  developed.  Nearly 
one- third  of  the  rock  is  amorphoDs,  bat  the  maltitnde  of  miniite 
crystals  embedded  in  it,  the  cloudy  zone  about  the  perofskftes, 
and  the  globalitic  particles  mentioned,  make  this  base  trans- 
parent only  in  the  thinnest  sections.  As  will  be  shown  later 
on,  this  glassy  base  contains  silica,  alumina,  and  the  alkalies,  in 
nearly  the  ratio  found  in  leucite. 

For  this  rock,  coij>ibting  of  diopside  and  phlogopito  in  pre- 
dominant degree,  and  with  lencite  or  a  glassy  bajse  correspond- 
ing to  it,  I  propose  the  name  madumte,  from  the  Shoshone 
Indian  madipa^  meaning  sveetwater,**  the  name  of  the  County 
in  which  the  locality  is  situated.  A  definition,  with  discussion 
of  the  relationships  of  madupite,  will  be  found  iu  a  later  sec- 
tion of  this  article. 

Gk&mical  Composition  of  the  Hocks  Described. 

In  the  table  below  are  given  several  analyses  of  wjoniingite, 
orendite  and  madupitc,  of  tlio  ])lilogopite  and  diopside  isolated 
from  tliese  rocks,  and  of  a  few  related  rocks  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  Under  1  is  an  analysis  by  Pawel,  made  for  Zirkelf 
and  pnblished  in  his  Gei-man  r^snm^  of  the  4(it}i  Parallel 
report;  II  is  by  li.  W.  Woodward,  and  was  published  by 
Emmons:]:  (I  and  II  were  presumably  made  on  the  same 
material) ;  III  is  of  wyomin^ite  from  the  Boar's  Tusk ;  lY  of 
wyomingite  from  the  15-mue  spring;  V  is  of  orendite  from 
the  15  mile  spring ;  YI  of  orendite  from  North  Table  Butte; 
VII  (»f  madnpite  from  Pilot  Butte;  YTTT  of  phlogopite  from 
wyomingite  of  Boar's  Tusk  :  IX  of  diopside  from  wyomingite 
and  madnpite.  The  analyses  111  to  IX,  inclusive,  are  all  by 
W.  F.  Hillebrand,  whose  many  painstaking  and  reliable 
analyses  of  igneous  rocks  form  a  most  important  contribution 
to  petrography.  Analysis  X,  by  H.  N.  Stokes,  is  of  **  lencitite  " 
from  the  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana,  described  by  Weed 
and  Pirsson  [Hub  Journal  (4),  vol.  ii,  1896,  p.  147).  No.  XI. 
by  E.  B.  Hnrlbnrt,  is  of  missourite,  also  from  the  Highwood 
Mountains  and  described  by  Weed  and  Pirsson  (this  Journal 
(4),  vol.  ii,  1896,  p.  321). 

*  According  to  information  kindlf  given  me  by  Mr.  W.  J.  MoGee,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

f  Ueber  die  KrystalliniBdran  Qeeteine  ISogs  deft  40*»  Broit^fndM  in  Noid- 
nrest-Amerika.  Behchte  der  k.  sftcbs.  GeaeUsduifl  der  WiaeenBcheflenf  Jan., 
1877,  p.  239. 

\  Reports  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  vol.  ii,  Descriptive  Geology,  1877, ' 
p.  337. 
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Di8<yus8um  of  cmalyaeB, — It  is  interesting  to  note  tbat  tbe 
older  analyses,  in  spite  of  the  evident  inaccaraeies,  indicate 

quite  correctly  the  general  eharacter  of  the  magmas  of  the 
Leucite  Hills ;  but  they  fail  to  show  the  great  complexity  of 

constitution  whicli  makes  these  rocks  so  notewortny.  Few 
rocks  have  been  shown  to  contain  so  many  chemical  elements 
in  determinable  amounts ;  and  in  this  connection  it  should  be 
stated  that  in  all  probability  zirconia  was  present  in  all  the 
rocks,  but  was  not  tested  for  in  the  older  analyses,  III,  IV,  V, 
and  YII,  which  were  made  several  years  ago,  while  VI  was 


From  the  analyses  of  phlogopite  and  diopside  it  is  plain  that 

TiO^,  Oi\0„  Ba(*),  and  Fl  are  in  very  larf^e  degree  contained  in 
tbe  mica,  wliile  the  hrst  is  the  only  one  of  these  oxides  in  the 
diopside.  Tests  showed  tbat  the  suipiiuric  acid  was  nhvays  in 
the  part  of  the  rock  soluble  in  IlCl,  hence  it  is  certain  that 
barite  cannot  be  present,  and  the  probability  appears  that 
noselite  is  developed  to  a  varyin<^  extent  in  minnte  crystals  not 
distinguished  from  leucite  in  tlie  thin  sections.  There  is  an 
Ttnnsnallj  large  amount  of  F,0.  in  all  these  rocks,  and  while  a 
few  large  apatites  may  he  readily  detected  luuler  the  micro- 
scope, it  seems  probable  that  much  of  tliis  mineral  is  developed 
with  diopside  in  minute  needles  not  easily  recognized.  The 


trasts  in  a  noteworthy  manner  with  the  very  small  amount 
ordinarily  fonnd  in  phonolites. 

It  IS  noteworthy  that  the  rock  of  the  volcanic  neck  (III)  is 
richer  in  almost  all  of  the  rarer  constituents  than  any  other 
except  that  of  Pilot  Butte.  It  is  also  higher  in  magnesia  and 
lower  in  silica  than  the  others.  As  for  zirconia  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  the  peculiar  araphibole  ot  orendite  is  perhaps  zir- 
conia-bcaring,  analogous  to  lavenite,  wuhlerite,  and  hiortdablite. 
If  that  is  the  case  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  amphibole 
contains  Ce,0,  and  Di,0,. 

The  most  striking  fact  of  petrograpbical  interest  in  these 
analyses  is  the  almost  identical  constitution  of  two  rocks,  one 
rich  in  leucite  and  free  from  sanidine,  the  other  with  predomi- 
nant sanidine.  The  conclusion  that  chemical  composition  of  n 
magma  does  not  alone  determine  whether  leucite  or  sanidine 
shall  be  formed,  but  that  this  is  controlled  by  condiiion8uf  con- 
solidation is  unavoidable.  As  the  composition  of  the  amphi- 
bole in  the  orendite  is  unknown,  a  satisfactory  calculation  of 
analyses  Y  and  YI  is  impossible,  but  those  of  the  other  types 
afford  interesting  results. 

Taking  first  the  Boar's  Tusk  wyomingite,  the  molecular  ratio 
of  its  constituents  is  as  below  ;  and  on  assnming  that  lime  is 
wholly  in  apatite  and  diopside,  magnesia  in  diopside  and  phlo- 


presence  of  such  a  large  amount 
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gopite,  these  elements  may  be  calculated  out,  leaving  only  silica, 
alumina  and  the  alkalis  in  considerable  ainonnts.  Alumina  is 
fonnd  to  be  insufficient  to  combine  with  the  alkalis  in  lencite 
or  sanidine,  but  if  the  SO,  is  present  in  noselite  the  alumina  is 
almost  exactly  sufficient.  Tnere  is  a  lars^e  excess  of  silica, 
enough  indeed  to  have  formed  sanidine  with  all  the  alumina 
and  alkalis. 

Caujui^ation  op  Analysis  III. 


Molec  ratio. 

Diopside. 

Pblogopite. 

Noselite. 

Lettcite. 

Apatite.  -Residue. 

SiO,  

837 

132 

127 

64 

262 

272 

TiO,.... 

.  28 

4 

6 

13 

P,0. 

18 

IS 

0 

SO,  .... 

^  ! 

9 

0 

AUOi 

110 

20 

27 

63 

0 

F««Oa 

21 

1 

2 

18 

FeO  

26 

4 

3 

19 

CaO  

107 

64 

43 

0 

MgO  ... 

'  177 

68 

109 

0 

K,0.... 

104 

23 

14 

63 

4 

Ma,0... 

22 

22 



0 

1454 

273 

289 

126 

378 

56 

19-87 

26'ljt 

t 

Ne^leetine  the  small  amounts  of  substances  shown  b^ 
analysis  ancTnot  introduced  into  the  above  calculation,  this 
rock  consists  of 

Free  silica  

Leucite  ...  

Moselite  

Diopsifle  

Phlogopito   19*9 

Accessories   7*8 


18-7  ) 
20-1  \ 
8-7  ) 
18-8 


53*5 


100-0 

The  residual  amounts  form  a  little  magnetite,  and  there  is 
some  titanic  acid  which  may  belong  to  silico-titanates  or  be 
present  as  rutile.  The  silica  is  more  than  enough  to  have 
formed  sauidine  instead  of  leucite  if  the  conditions  had  been 
I'avonible. 

It  18  plain  that  a  rock  containing  leucite,  with  diopside  and 
phlogopite  of  the  ascertained  composition  and  in  the  observed 
proportions,  cannot  have  so  high  an  amount  of  silica  without 
containing  an  excess  of  the  acid  radical  unless  some  very  acid 
silicate  is  present.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  the  ascer- 
tained clieinieal  coiu|)OsitioTi,  without  assuming  free  silica,  is  in 
supposing  tliat  the  apparent  leucite  is  a  regular  mineral  of 
higher  silica  contents  than  leucite,  with  the  ratio  of  aiuiuiua 
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to  potash  the  same.  £y  the  calcnlation  of  the  Boar's  Tusk 
rook  it  would  seem  neceBsary  to  assume  that  the  hjpothetioal 
mineral  bad  the  composition  of  orthocUiBe.  No  sucn  mineral 
being  known,  this  hypothesis  would  quickly  lose  all  suggestion 
of  pnpport  were  it  not  for  the  results  derived  from  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  analysis  XY. 

Calculation'  of  Analysis  IV. 


MoloQ,  ntio. 

Apatite. 

Diopside. 

Phlogopite. 

Lendte. 

Rasldue. 

895 

76 

144 

348 

327 

TiO,   

U 

2 

6 

16 

AljO,  :  

109 

22 

87 

0 

FeaO,  

20 

3 

17 

PW)  

17 

9 

S 

12 

CaO  

tl 

39 

37 

0 

MgO  

1611 

39 

122 

0 

K,0  

119 

2. 

« 

7 

Xa,0  

27 

87 

P.0»  

12 

12 

0 

10-7  % 

22  3jg 

36-7  35 

The  calculation  shows  a  marked  excess  of  the  alkalis  and  a 
very  large  one  <>f  silica.  In  this  case  the  sulphuric  acid  is  so 
low  as  to  be  of  little  effect  upon  the  calculation  in  assuming  it 
to  represent  no^^elitt-.  Here,  then,  as  before,  there  is  an  appar- 
ent excess  of  silica  whieli  cannot  he  discovered  in  the  roek  in 
the  form  of  ^)pal,  tridyrnite,  or  quartz,  and  the  excels  of  alkali 
is  equally  difficult  of  explanation.  Alumina  cannot  l>e  assumed 
as  too  low  by  error  of  analysis,  as  the  analyses  are  quite  con- 
sistent in  this  respect  and  repeated  determinations  have  yielded 
almost  identical  results,  as  also  in  the  case  of  SO,. 

Acting  upon  the  su^estion  that  the  apparent  leucite  of 
thepc  rocks  might  possibly  have  a  different  composition  from 
the  norm:)].  Dr.  Hillebrand  treated  the  powder  of  the  wyomin^- 
ite  yielding  the  result  under  lY  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  acid 
to  40  water)  and  found  in  solution  the  folluwins:: 


Molec.  ratio. 

SiO,  6-08  101 

TiO,                               -21  8 

A1,0,                               -91  9  • 

FeO*   -50 

CaO                              2-13  a8 

SrO   -10 

BaO   '14 

MgO                             1-51  88 

K,0                              1'21  13 

Na  O                                -28  4 

P.O.                                1-54  II 


14*61 

*  All  iruii  as  FeO. 

Am.  Jous.  Scl— FouRiii  Sii;hi£S,  Yol.  IY,  No.  20.~Auou8t,  18d7. 
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Tlie  CaO  is  almost  exactly  what  is  required  for  PjO^  in  apa- 
.   tlte,  hence  the  Boluble  magnesian  silicate  must  be  phlogopite. 
But  if  the  reqaisite  amount  of  alnmina  be  taken  to  form 

phlogopite  on  thebaflisof  the  magnesia,  there  remains  but  a  trace 
of  alumina  to  combine  with  the  residue  of  the  alkalis  in  lea- 
cite  or  any  other  mineral  ;  and  even  if  leneite  should  first  be 
calculated  out,  assuming  all  the  alumina  to  be  in  that  mineral, 
there  would  remain  a  considerable  residue  of  the  alkalis. 
Silica  is  here,  too,  ia  excess  of  the  requirements  to  form  any 
known  rock-making  silicate  with  the  bases  in  solution. 

While  a  calcnlatton  of  the  analyses  of  orendite  is  impossible 
without  knowing  the  composition  of  the  peculiar  amphibole^ 
yet  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  alkalis  foand  is  even 
greater  tlian  in  the  wyomingite,  because  both  analyses  show 
less  jiluiiiina  and  more  alkali  than  before.  The  relation  of 
ahuniiia  to  alkali  is  much  less  tlian  1:1,  whereas  in  all  the 
important  alkali-bearing  silicates  of  rocks  thiic  ratio  holds  good. 

A  comparison  of  analysis  Yll  with  the  preceding  ones  snows 
that  the  madupite  is  eiren  more  closely  related  to  the  type  of 
the  Leneite  Hills  than  might  be  suspected  from  *the  similar 
developments  of  the  pyroxene  and  mica  in  the  two  cases.  This 
similarity  alone  led  Kemp  to  correctly  characterize  the  Pilot 
Butte  type  as  "clearly  a  variant  from  the  group  of  rocks  of  the 
Leucite  liills.''  In  t!ie  presence  of  tlie  rarer  elements,  Ce,0„ 
Di,0„  Cr,0„  SrO,  BaO,  SO,,  Fl,^  CI,  and  in  the  ratio  between 
potash  and  soda  this  ma^ma  certainly  shows  blood  relationship 
— consanguinity — with  the  magmas  of  the  Leucite  Hills. 


Calculation  op  Analysis  VII. 


Molec. 

ratio. 

Perofskite 

and 
Apatite. 

Diopaide. 

Phlogopite. 

Noaelite. 

Leudto. 

SiO,.... 

711 

846 

120 

« 

203 

0 

TiO,.... 

21 

21 

0 

AlaO,... 

90 

17 

21 

52 

0 

32 

2 

2 

S8 

PeO  .... 

17 

10 

2 

5 

CaO  .... 

.  221 

58 

163 

0 

MgO.... 

272 

193 

99 

0 

K.O 

85 

20 

U 

51 

0 

NaaO  ... 

U 

U 

P,0»  ... 

11 

11 

0 

SO,  .... 

1 

0 

Bl  

25 

25 

1S06 

90 

694 

285 

98 

806 

33 

From  the  character  of  the  minerals  developed  in  the  madu* 
pite  and  the  knowledge  of  their  composition  obtained  through 
the  analyses  of  the  diopside  and  phlogopite,  one  may  calculate  • 
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very  closely  the  composition  of  the  glassy  baj>e.  Assnininff 
that  the  lime  remaining  after  deductions  for  apatite  and  perot- 
skite  is  a  measnre  of  the  diopside  of  the  rocK,  and  that  the 
magnesia  Biirplne  after  the  formation  of  diopside  is  all  con< 
tained  in  phlogopite,  of  the  composition  found  in  the  analyses 
already  given,  there  remains,  after  calcnlating  oat  aj^atite, 
perofskitc,  diopside,  and  phlogopite,  a  residne  of  silica, 
alumina,  potash,  and  soda  wliich  is  almost  exactly  that  neces- 
sary for  leiicite  and  noselite,  calculating  the  latter  from  the 
snlpliuric  acid,  as  in  the  case  ot"  tiie  Boar's  Tusjk  wyomingite. 

The  result  of  these  calcnlations  is  to  indicate  that  if  this 
magma  bad  entirely  crystallized,  it  most  have  had  very  nearly 
the  following  percentage  development  of  the  named  constitn- 
ents: 

Diopside   46*1  ) 

Phlogopite   18*9 

Leucite   20-3 

Xoselite   6*5 

AcoeBSories   8*2 


66*0 
2d*8 


1000 

The  amounts  of  phlogopite  calculated  from  the  fluorine  con- 
tents of  the  rock  and  from  the  magnesia  after  de<lucting  for 
diopside  agree  very  closely.  While  T  have  been  unable  to 
detect  a  single  grain  of  leucite  or  noselite  in  my  sections, 
Kemp  refers  to  a  few  very  minute  particles  of  leucite  seen  by 
him.  In  the  caloulations  I  have  disregarded  the  amounts  of 
strontia  and  barjrta  in  the  absence  of  a  good  basis  for  assigning 
them,  although  it  is  known  that  a  part  of  the  baryta  is  in  the 
phlogopite. 

By  comparing  the  analysis  of  madupite  with  that  of  missour- 
ite,  the  granular  augite-Ieucite  rock  recently  described  by  Weed 
and  Pirsson,"  reproduced  under  XI  of  the  table  above,  a 
marked  bimilurity  may  be  discovered.  Missourite  is  richer  in 
magnesia  and  poorer  in  lime  than  madupite,  and  it  has  15  per 
cent  of  olivine  with  only  6  of  biotite.  As  is  well  known,  the 
quantitative  relations  of  olivine,  biotite,  and  leucite  are  quite 
variable  in  very  similar  rocks,  and  under  slightly  different  con- 
ditions the  missourite  magma  might  have  yielded  more  mica 
and  less  olivine  and  leneite.  Each  rock  has  about  50  per  cent 
of  augite  or  diopside,  and  while  missourite  has  37  ]>er  cent  of 
olivine,  leucite,  and  biotite,  the  crystalline  madupite  would  have 
had  39  per  cent  of  leucite  and  phlogopite.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  deep-seated  granular  equivalent  of  madnpite  is  a  near 
relative  of  missourite. 

*Missourite.  a  uesv  leucite  rock  iroui  the  liigtiwoud  Mouutaiuii  of  Moatana. 
This  Journal,  (4X  vol.  it,  1896^  p.  315. 
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CloBaifieation  atid  Nomenclature. 

In  the  foregoint;  pages  Dew  names  have  been  proposed  for 
three  rock  types  described.  It  is  now  desired  to  explain  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  grounds  for  adding  three  new  names  to 
the  rapidly  growinnr  list  of  rock  varieties,  and  tliis  involves 
more  or  less  discussion  n-^  to  principles  of  classitication. 

"With  regard  to  the  present  tendency  to  confer  names  upon 
many  more  or  less  distinct,  newly  recognized  or  more  narrowly 
defined,  rock  types,  it  must  be  admitted  that  from  several 
Bonrees  the  protests  against  this  course  are  most  natnra]. 
Teachers,  geologists  with  whom  petrography  is  a  side  issue, 
and  those  to  whom  all  rocks  are  merely  accidental  mixtures  of 
various  minerals, — to  all  these  the  new  terms  arc  abhorrent. 
But  while  a  period  of  confusion  is  to  be  regretted,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  recoixnition  and  naming  of  every  truly  distinct 
rock  type  may  be  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  much  needed 
reform  of  oar  present  illogical  and  inadequate  petrographical 
scheme. 

I^eons  magmas  must  be  classified  on  chemical  grounds; 
their  crjstalline  equivalents  principally  upon  mineral o<;iea] 
constitution,  as  the  more  or  less  evident  expression  of  chemical 
composition  and  as  the  cause  of  the  principal  characteristics  of 
rocks.  It  docs  not  follow,  as  is  sonjctinics  asserted,  that 
because  rock-niaking  minerals  may  he  developed  in  infinitely 
varying  proportions,  that  there  are  no  natural  rock  types  or 
groups.  There  is,  for  each  prominent  rock  constituent,  a  con- 
siderable range  in  its  development  within  which  it  places  its 
own  stamp  upon  the  rock  containing  it.  It  may  play  the  lead- 
ing role,  or  snare  the  honors  equally  with  others,  or  be  subordi- 
nate. With  a  criven  structure  the  habit  of  the  rock  depends 
largely  upon  the  minemls  which  are  its  leading  constituents. 
Most  new  rock  names  of  the  last  few  years  have  been  con- 
ferred, consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  recognition  of  this  nat- 
ural law.  But  this  law  has  not  yet  been  fully  recognised  in 
the  system  of  petrography,  and  until  it  is  so  recognized  the 
system  will  be  unsatisfactorji,  The  character-giving  relative 
aoundance  of  nrinerals  in  rocks  is  not  awarded  proper  weight 
in  classification. 

The  weakness  of  the  present  scheme  in  the  direction  alluded 
to  lies  in  j^'  ving  to  the  feldspars  and  feldspathoids  far  too  much 
weight,  and  to  the  dark  silicates  far  too  little,  in  constructing 
the  frame  work.  Bocks  with  feldspar," — Bocks  without 
feldspar," — these  two  divisions  comprise  all  igneous  rocks. 
Gaboro  is  mineralogically  a  rock  composed  of  basic  plagioclase 
and  pyroxene,  and  within  it  are  included  everything  from 
auortnosite  to  the  vanishing  point  of  the  feldspar,  and  we  are 
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even  told  bv  Bosenbiisch  that  peridotite  and  pyroxenite  are 
annezeft  of  the  gabbros.* 

The  fact  that  the  names  leucitite  and  nepbelinite  are  cur- 
rently  applied  to  rocks  in  which  leucite  and  nepheline  are  not 
necessfiril}*  of  mach  quantitative  importance.  :il^(>  Illnstrates  very 
well  the  inadequate  and  illogical  chara(;ter  of  our  present 
petrographieal  nomenclature,  ihe  natural  application  of  these 
terms  would  be  to  rocks  so  rich  in  leucite  or  nepheline  as  to 
derive  their  dominant  mineralogioal  featorea  from  the  oharao- 
teriatics  of  these  species.  But  as  a  fact  one  mast  search  very 
carefully  witli  a  microscope  to  detect  any  leucito  in  some  of  the 
so-called  leucitites. 

The  leucite  rock  described  by  Zirkel,  to  which  it  is  here 
proposed  to  give  the  name  Wyoming ite,  lias  Ijeen  placed  in  the 
group  of  the  leucitites  by  both  Zirkel  and  llix-ienbupch  in  their 
latest  systemunc  works,  but  with  comments  upon  its  exceptional 
character,  removing  it  far  from  its  nearest  ally  in  the  group. 
The  new  name  is  proposed  for  this  rock  in  recognition  of  its 
peculiar  character,  and  also  as  a  part  of  a  scheme  for  reclassify- 
ing the  leucite  rocks  which  it  is  hoped  may  iind  favor  with 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  this  interestiog  class  of  igneous 
rocks. 

As  a  first  step,  in  spite  of  estahlislied  n>a<4e,  i  should  be  glad 
t^  see  the  term  leucitite  reserved  lor  the  rock  that  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  to  my  knowledge,  consisting  essentially  of 
leneite,  with  all  other  minerals  of  subordinate  importance. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  sach  rocks  are  possible  and 
will  be  found  at  no  distant  day.  The  same  suggestion  is  made 
for  nephelinitc,  on  the  same  i^roundsk 

Followin<j:  leneite  would  come  the  rock  here  called  wyo- 
niingitc,  and  its  granular  equivalent,  in  which  leucite  and  its 
allies  are  of  approximately  euuai  iuiportance  with  the  ferro- 
magnesian-lime  silicates,  and  then  a  rock  of  which  niadupite  is 
deemed  a  vitrophyric  representative.  Lencite-sanidine,  lencite- 
nepheline  and  leucite- pi agioclase  rocks  are  known,  or  will  be 
found,  in  which  these  elements  prepouderate,  and  tliey  are  cer- 
tainly very  dilferent  from  the  types  frojn  which  the  present 
noinenelature  of  leucite  rocks  has  been  mainly  derived,  where 
leneite  is  of  secondary  importance. 

Keviewing  the  chemical  and  mineralogical  characteristics 
of  the  rocks  under  discussion,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  notable 
for  their  high  contents  in  the  alkalis,  and  especially  for  the 
strong  preponderance  of  potash  over  soda ;  and  although 
wyomingite  is  one  of  the  richest  known  rocks  in  leucite,  it  is 
not  this  fact  alone  which  <jives  character  to  it.  Prominence 
innst  be  given  to  the  fact,  vrhich  is  also  true  of  the  snnidine- 
bearing  orendite  and  of  the  madupite  with  its  glassy  base,  that 

*  Massige  G«steiDe,  3d  ed.,  pp.  344,  367. 
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the  prepouderance  of  potash  has  cod  trolled  the  character  of 
the  ferromaguesian-Ume  al!eaie&  Such  roeks  mnst  be  can- 
trasted  with  the  tiDgaaites,  derived  from  magmas  rich  io  Boda, 
prodnciu^  nepheline  and  alkali-feldspar,  with  pjroxenea  or 
amphiboles  of  characteristics  due  to  the  entranoe  of  soda  and 
ferric  oxide  into  the  nioleciiles. 

The  three  rocks  described  heloug  to  a  serie-  whose  mao^tnas 
were  relatively  so  rich  ii]  potash  that  soda  has  nut  played  any 
perceptible  role  in  the  products  of  crystallization.  It  lias  been 
prevented  from  combining  with  lime  in  plagioclaae  or  with 
ferric  oxide  in  the  se^rine  moleenle.  If  it  does,  in  certain 
rockg,  go  with  snlphune  acid  into  noselite,  it  still  fails  to  make 
itself  noticeable. 

WyoTningite  is  essentially  composed  of  leucite,  a  magne<:in- 
potash  mica,  and  diopside,  all  in  large  quantities.  Its  magma 
wap  characterized,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  by  richness  in 
potash  with  low  alumina  and  considerable  amounts  <*t  magnesia 
and  lime.  Should  it  be  demonstrated  by  future  experience 
that  other  leneite  rocks  actually  contain  more  than  enough 
silica  to  have  made  sanidine  in  place  of  all  the  leucite,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  restrict  the  type  to  such  acid  leucite  rocks ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  at  present  butter  to  disregard  this  excess,  in 
definition,  as  quite  anomalous,  for  the  rock  does  not  derive  any 
observable  physical  characteristic  from  the  superabundant 
silica. 

The  structure  of  this  original  wyomin^ite  is  rudely  tiuidal 
and  porphyritic,  but  nevertheless  of  an  intermediate,  more  or 
less  confused  character,  best  expressed,  among  existing  terms^ 
as  hypidiomorphic.  Geological  occurrence  is  omitted  from 
these  definitions  because  it  has  to  my  mind  no  legitimate  place 
in  the  purely  petrographical  classifieation  of  igneous  rocks. 
The  rock  is  known  in  surface  masses  and  in  a  volcanic  conduit 
near  the  surface.  It  is  probable  that  the  structure  observed 
may  extend  to  considerable  depths.  Its  granular  equivalent 
should  receive  another  name. 

Orendite  was  derived  from  the  same  magma  as  the  wyo- 
mingite.  It  has  sanidine  and  leucite  in  about  equal  quantities, 
with  magnesia-potash  mica  and  diopside  as  the  other  essential 
constituents.  The  development  of  a  peculiar  amphibole  in  the 
type  of  the  Leucite  Hills  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  local  char- 
acteristic. Orendite  has  in  this  present  case  a  still  greater 
complexity  in  structure  than  the  wyomingite,  but  much  of  it 
mnst  be  considered  as  of  local  importance  only.  According  to 
the  nomenclature  of  Zirkel,  the  rock  would  be  classed  with  the 
leucite- trachytes,  and  by  that  of  Rosenbuseli  as  leucite-phono- 
Ilte.  While  agreeing  with  Dr.  H.  S.  Washington*  in  his 
criticism  of  the  term  lencite-phonolite,  I  think  that  the  same 

*  Italian  Petrological  Studies,  I ;  Journal  of  Geology,  toL  It,  1896|  p.  5S5. 
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objection  applies  with  soniewliat  les^sened  force  to  the  other 
name,  ii  a  uepheliue-banidine  rock  i.^  tu  be  called  phonolite, 
an  independent  name  is  also  appropriate  and  desirable  for 
analogous  leacite-sanidine  rocks.  As  Wadiington  remarks,  a 
leucite-pbonolite  should  be  a  leneite-nepheline-sanidine  rook. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  compound  names  of  this  character 
should  always  be  nsed  for  the  mineraiogicai  varieties  of  a  given 
apecies. 

Mad'^qyite  may  be  defined  ap  consisting:  essentially  of  diop- 
side  and  a  magnesia- potayh  micu  with  leucite  in  decidedly 
subordinate  amonnt.  Its  magma  was  low  in  silica,  alumina 
and  iron,  rich  in  potash,  and  contained  so  much  lime  and  mag- 
nesia that  silicates  of  these  bases  are  the  principal  constituents, 
jet  controlled  ir  their  development  by  the  stron":;  potash 
element.  The  calculation  of  the  analysis  of  madupite  from 
Pilot  Butte  shows  so  clearly  what  must  have  been  the  products 
of  its  crystallization  tliat  this  rock  may  be  considered  the 
vitrophyric  equivalent  of  the  type  so  defined. 

As  to  the  systematic  relationships  of  these  rocks,  there  is  not 
very  much  to  be  said  beyond  what  has  already  been  presented 
in  discussing  their  relationship  to  each  other.  No  otuer  rocks 
known  to  me  approach  very  near  to  the  types  described.  As 
leocitic  rocks  their  nearest  allies  are  some  of  the  Italian  'Meu- 
cite-trachytes,"  in  which,  however,  soda  plays  a  more  important 
role.  As  pyroxene-mica  rocks  the  relation  to  the  minettes  and 
vogesites  is  most  striking.  In  fact  1  think  that  the  rocks  may 
be  effectively  characterized  as  surface  equivalents  of  lampro- 
phyres  containing  leucite  instead  of  feldspar,  rich  in  potash, 
time  and  magnesia,  and  poor  in  alumina  and  iron.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  leucite-bearing  camptonites  and  tinguaites  are  now 
known. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  certainty  what  mineraiogical 
comi^osition  the  dee})-sented  ])ortions  of  these  magmas  may 
have.  As  the  recent  investigations  of  Doelter'-  have  clearly 
shown,  the  influence  of  physical  conditions  and  of  accompanying 
mineralizing  agents,  such  as  fluorine,  is  very  great  in  just  such 
magmas  as  those  of  the  rocks  under  discussion.  The  I  u  ite 
Hills  magma  has  very  possibly  yielded  a  sanidinerock  in  depth, 
yet  the  Boar's  Tnsk  conduit,  where  exposed,  is  occupied  by  a 
lencitc  rock.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  madupite  magma, 
consoh'dated  in  the  lower  parts  of  its  eruptive  channel,  can  fail 
to  contain  much  leucite,  and  if  only  that  portion  of  the  geolog- 
ical body  were  known,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ro<3c 
would  be  called  a  lamprophyre  by  the  German  school  of  petrog- 
raphers.  If  coarsely  granular,  it  might  be  nearly  related  to 
missourite,  as  already  pointed  out. 

*C.  Doelter:  SynthentiBche  Stodieii;  Neues  Jabrbuch  fur  mineralogie,  efco. 
189T,  Bd.  i ,  p.  I. 
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Of  course  to  rail  tlu-so  surface  rix-ks  lanipn)[)hyrL'>  i;3  to  dis- 
rccrnrd  the  fundamental  coneeptiuu  of  Ru:«eiil*uscli  as  to  the 
^tologual  signilicaiice  of  this  group  of  "dike-rocks."  Bat  I 
agree  with  Iddings,*  who  has  disonesed  this  qnestion  at 
some  length,  that  the  laiiiproj)]iyre8  are  abundantly  represented 
at  the  surface  by  lavas  di^ering  in  strnctiiro  and  mineralogical 
composition  from  the  dike  rocks,  as  a  result  of  differinir  condi- 
tions of  eonsolidatioTi,  Tlie  Boar's  Tn?k  wyominprite  inore- 
over,  a  decided  resetnljlance  to  iiiinette  in  habit,  niakin«4  due 
allowance  for  the  diiterent  roles  played  by  leucite  and  sanidine 
as  a  result  of  contrasting  crystal  forms. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  confess  my  inability  to  state 
the  existing  relationship  in  occnrrence  lurween  wyomingite 
and  orendite.  The  former  is  massive,  the  latter  always  vesicn- 
lar.  and  I  believe  them  to  be  merely  different  ]\arts  of  one 
iiow.   The  pumice  contains  neither  leucite  nor  sanidiue. 

Tncluftions  in  the  Leucite  Ililh  llocka. 

Tliere  are  many  in('lu>ions  uf  tori-iLrn  rock;*  in  the  lava?  of 
the  Leucite  Hills  and  in  the  Duur  *  Tii&k.  These  were  also 
noted  by  Kemp,  who  found  them  especially  abundant  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  principal  mesa,  and  who  mentions 
sandstone  as  the  most  common  type.  The  fragments  occur  in 
all  parts  of  the  Hills  visited  by  my  party,  ano  many  different 
rocks  were  observed  :  sandstone,  limest(jne,  oolite,  granite,  and 
some  peculiar  mineral  combinations  to  be  mentioned. 

The  most  noteworthy  featiuc  of  these  included  frai^ments  is 
the  very  diistiuet  caustic  action  oi  the  lava  displayed  in  most 
cases.  Some  quartzose  sandstone  inclusions  are  vitrified  ia 
considerable  part,  and  certain  granitic  rocks  have  also  suffered 
partial  fusion.  It  is  noticeable  that  a  rounded  form  is  common 
among  these  inclusions,  hut  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that 
this  rounding  is  the  result  of  fusion. 

Kocks  composed  of  jnroxene  and  ]ila2:ioclase  feldspar  seem 
quite  abundant,  and  some  were  found  cotisisting  alino>t  wholly 
of  ])Ia<^n'<>clase  rich  in  lime.  Still  others  are  basic  combinations 
of  au^ite  and  biotite  with  but  little  feldspathic  material. 

The  action  of  the  magma  upon  these  inclusions  may  be  illus- 
trated from  a  few  instances.  One  small  inclusion  ox  rounded 
form  appears  megascopically  to  be  a  medium-grained  rock  of 
green  pyroxene  and  feldspar,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  feld- 
spar grains  are  not  distinct  and  cleavage  can  not  be  distinctly 
made  out.  Microseopieal  cxaniination  siiosvb  the  feldspar  to 
have  been  plagioclaae,  but  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
magma  and  partially  destroyed.    Along  cleavage  lines  and  on 

•  The  Ongm  of  IgDCH>us  Rocks,  Bull.  Phil.  Soc,  Waahiugtou,  vol.  xii,  pp.  172- 
178^  1892. 
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the  planes  of  albitic  twinnin;^  the  feldspar  is  in  part  replaced 
by  cloudy  isotropic  matter  leaving  remnants  of  feldspar  with 
somewhat  weakened  doable  refraction  here  and  there.  In 
some  parts  where  no  optical  action  can  be  discerned,  the 
former  twinning  planes  may  be  traced  by  the  varying  cloudi- 
ness. On  til e  contact  with  the  orendite  containing  this  inclu- 
sion, the  cloudy  mass  sfivep  way  to  a  clear  glaj^s.  In  it  are 
apparently  colorless  ronn«ied  oi'  irregular  granules  which  seem 
to  be  diopside,  though  not  developed  in  determinable  form. 
The  contact  between  inclusions  and  rock  is  sharp  and  no 
change  in  the  character  of  the  latter  can  be  made  oat  which 
might  be  referred  to  assimilation  of  the  fneed  inelnsion. 

Augite  is  much  less  attacked  than  feldspar ;  It  is  often 
entirely  unaltered  in  contact  with  the  dondy  product  from  the 
feldspar.  Tn  some  places  the  diopside  grains  have  a  rim  of 
apparent  resorption  origin,  comparable  with  those  so  common 
abont  hornblende.  This  zone  has  a  granular  appearance  and  is 
usually  not  resolvable  into  distinct  mineral  constituents,  but 
whei*e  the  grain  affected  is  in  contact  with  the  surrounding 
rock  reddi^-brown  mica,  magnetite,  and  a  predominant  pale 
green  pyroxene  seem  to  be  the  resulting  minerals. 

In  the  rock  of  Orenda  1  »utte  numerous  pebble  like  inclusions 
were  found  which  belonged  principally  to  two  types,  one  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  lal)rad(n  ite  with  a  few  specks  of  ferro- 
mai^nesian  minerals,  and  the  other  a  granular  mixture  of  quartz 
and  aikaii  feldspar.  In  the  former  a  cloudy  alteration  of  the 
plagioclase  penetrating  between  the  grains  and  on  cleavage 
planes  is  like  that  already  described. 

The  quartz-alkali  feldspar  rock  shows  mnch  greater  altera- 
tion. Mcgascopically  these  inclusions  are  seen  to  be  very 
irregularly  porous,  the  feldspar  dull  and  the  quartz  grains 
much  cracked.  Under  the  microscope  the  feldsj)ar  jiresents 
various  intermediate  stages  of  alteration  from  the  normal  min- 
eral to  a  glass.  The  progress  of  alteration  is  marked  by  .  the 
appearance  of  a  clona  of^ ninnte  dark  bodies  along  basal  and 
pinacoidal  cleavage  planes  and  on  chance  fractures.  These 
seem  under  high  powers  to  be  gas  pores  and  to  be  connected 
by  irregular  arms  whore  most  numerous.  The  optical  action  of 
the  feldspathic  substance  is  often  distinguishable  but  much 
weakened,  A  peculiarity  observed  in  one  of  the  inclusions 
seems  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  the  develo^nnent  of  the  apparent 
gas  pores  on  curving  couceutric  planes  eomj>arable  only  to 
those  of  typical  perhte.  This  phenomenon  is  most  distinct 
and  takes  place  in  feldspar  substance  still  showing  optical  action 
though  weaker  than  normal.  Isotropic  arms  rL|)!esenting 
complete  fusion  penetrate  many  grains  following  the  cleavage 
and  other  fissures  marked  by  the  cloudy  parts.  The  recrystalli- 
zation  of  the  melted  parts  has  yielded  a  due,  irregular  spheruUtic 
growth  in  some  places. 
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Abt.  XNil^—StyUMes ;  by  T.  C.  Hopkins. 

Stylolites,  "  Crow-feet  "  or  "  toe-nails"  as  they  have  been 
called  by  the  quarry  men,  form  a  very  cons))icuous  feature  in 
the  oolitic  limustuuc  (juuriiea  ia  Indiana.  As  they  seriously 
injure  a  great  quantity  of  otherwise  handsome  building  stone, 
they  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  quarryman.  The  writer,  in 
his  recent  investigations  iov  an  economic  re))ort  on  this  lime- 
stone, was  early  impressed  witii  the  commercial  importance  and 
scicTitilic  interest  of  the  stvlolitic  seams.  An  examination  of 
the  accessible  literature  on  the  subject  failed  to  reveal  a  satis- 
factory explanation.*  The  only  commonly  accepted  theory  in 
the  En^lioli  liteiature  is  that  given  by  Marsh  and  accepted  by 
both  !Dana  and  Geikie  in  their  text-books,  i.  e.  that  they  are 
caused  by  the  slipping  through  vertical  pressure  of  a  part 
capped  by  a  fossil  shell  aojainst  an  adjoiniu<j;  part  not  so  capped. 

However  applicable  this  theory  may  bo  in  other  localities,  it 
appears  to  he  nntenable  in  the  Indiana  O'^liric  limestone  region 
because  (1)  a  vcrv  small  percentai^e,  probably  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  stylolites  are  cap])e(l  with  fof^siis;  (2)  many  of  those 
that  are  capped  with  shells  have  a  fragile  gastropod  shell  that 
shows  no  evidence  of  distortion  or  pressure  in  any  way ;  (3) 
in  many  places  where  the  stylolites  are  a  pronounced  feature 
of  the  rock,  there  are  shells  in  abundance  a  few  inches  or  a  few 
feet  above  and  below  the  stylolites,  but  none  at  or  near  them  ; 
(4)  in  many  places  the  stylolites  show  just  the  opposite  to 
pressure,  occurring  alori<::  an  oi)en  bedding  seam. 

Other  theories  which  appear  to  be  discarded  now  are  shown 
in  some  of  the  old  names,  such  as  ligniliics^  from  their  resem- 
blance to  wood,  possibly  thought  to  be  fossilized  wood:  Crys- 
tallites presupposes  them  lo  ue  caused  by  crystallization,  and 
the  term  EpHoii  tliat  the  crystals  were  Epsom  salts.  Other 
names  by  which  they  have  been  known  are  suture  joints  and 
the  qnarrymen's  terms  crow-feet  and  toe-nails.  They  fre- 
quently  i^refix  a  har>h  adjective  to  these  tertns. 

Before  ofteringan  explanation  for  their  oriiriii  a  brief  descrip- 
tion is  here  given,  as  they  no  duubt  difler  in  some  particulars 
from  Stylolites  elsewhere.  They  occur  along  nearly  horizontal 
seams  and  appear  in  the  quarry  face  very  much  as  a  suture 
joint,  running  nearly  horizontal.  Projecting  both  down  and 
np  from  the  general  direction  of  this  seam  are  numerous  tooth- 
like  projections  which  vary  in  lengtli  liom  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  five  or  six  inches.    The  projections  are  sometimes 

*The  view>  of  different  German  writers  mentioned  later  were  not  known  to  the 
writer  until  after  the  fortoaiiou  of  bis  own  theory. 
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pointed  aud  sometimes  straight.  The  sides  are  i^'enerally 
roughly  striated  but  not  slickensided.  The  line  of  the  seam  is 
nearly  always  black  or  very  dark-colored.  There  iB  frequently 
a  thin  layer  of  clayey  material  and  rarely  a  little  iron  pyrites 
in  the  seam.  The  rock  immediately  adjoining  the  seam  is 
fr^uently  bine  in  color  even  when  the  surrounding  rook  is 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  tliat  the  stylolite  scams  are 
bedding  seams  because  (1)  thev  eorresjiond  with  the  i^rain  or 
bedding  of  the  rock,  occasional!  v  running  on  the  false  bedding 
bnt  never  across  the  grain ;  (2)  the^  are  in  places  traceable 
with  no  break  or  sharp  line  of  division  into  the  common  bed- 
ding planes  having  no  evidence  of  stylolites;  (3)  tliereisin 
nearly  every  instance  a  layer  of  carbonaceons  material,  some- 
times a  mere  film,  sometimes  nearly  half  an  inoh  thick;  (4) 
they  are  alwavs  of  considerable  tliough  not  unlimited  extent; 

(5)  a  view  from  above,  shown  in  a  few  places  on  quarry  floors, 
shows  water  action  not  unlike  the  common  bedding  plane ; 

(6)  they  frequently  occnr  between  the  oolitic  stone  and  the 
underlying  Harrodsburg  limestone  Or  the  overlying  Mitchell 
limestone,  beds  which  are  not  at  all  oolitic;  (7)  the  cross  bed* 
ding  always  terminates  at  the  stylolite  seam ;  in  no  instance 
was  it  observed  to  cross  it. 

The  ex])lanation  of  tlie  stylolitic  or  tooth-like  markini^s  along 
this  seam  is  not  so  siitisfactory  as  is  the  evidenee  of  its  being 
a  bedding  seam.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they  have  been 
caused  by  different  agencies.  Some  may  bo  mud  cracks,  some 
may  be  due  to  the  action  of  rain  or  spray  on  the  exposed  sur- 
face and  some  may  be  caused '  by  the  escape  of  gases  from  the 
limestone  mud.  Other  agencies  may  have  been  active,  but 
the  first  two  mentioned  above  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  the 
more  probaljle. 

The  following  theories  proposed  by  different  German  writers 
are  many  of  them  suggestive,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  met 
•  with  any  favor  by  the  English  writers,  if  indeed  they  have 
been  consulted.  Flieninger*  thought  that  the  cracks  or  crev- 
ices originating  at  the  surface  by  the  drying  mnd  were  the 
cause,  and  that  the  pillar-like  or  columnar  forms  could  be  pro- 
duced by  rain. 

Von  Cotta  and  liossmassleii"  put  tliem  in  the  same  class 
with  the  "ice  needles''  produced  ou  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
winter. 

Fallati  and  Quenstedt  have  likened  the  stylolites  to  glacial 
pyramids  of  ice  left  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  or  little 
pyramids  of  earth  which  owe  their  columnar  structure  to  a 

♦  Wurtlemberg  Naturwiss.  Jahresbefte.  185S,  vol,  xiv,  p.  292. 
f  Zirkel,  Lehrbuch  der  PetrogFapbie,  2d  ed.,  rol.  i,  p.  63S. 
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small  stone  or  shell  protecting  the  material  underneath,  while 
that  snrroandliig  is  washed  away  by  the  rain  in  the  ease  of  the 
earth  and  by  the  sun  on  the  iee. 

Weiss,*  corroborating  the  above,  states  that  in  his  observa- 
tions in  a  Bundsandstein  formation,  that  a  foreign  body  like  a 
mussel  shell  or  a  piece  of  clay  forms  a  protective  covering  to 
the  dryinsj  lime  particles,  wherehv  tli*'  (hizzling  water  has 
raoduled  out  the  stylolite  by  carryiug  away  the  material 
between  the  protected  parts. 

Zelger,t  after  detailed  work  on  the  stylolites,  annonnees  that 
they  are  formed  by  the  escape  of  compressed  gases  throngh 
the  soft  plastic  mass  and  the  later  tilling  of  the  passage-ways. 

Giimbel  states  that  the  stylolites,  particularly  those  from 
Rudersdorf,  carry  on  top  a  clay  cap  which  without  doubt  has 
come  from  a  clay  or  mar!  layer  which  marks  tlie  lower  limits 
of  the  bed  of  stone  ])earing  the  stylolites,  ami  which  is  a  part 
of  the  underclay  layer  ascending  with  the  stylolite  mass. 

Zirkelf  says  that  the  styloUtes  remind  one  of  the  phenom- 
enon called  creeps  by  the  English  miners,  in  the  swelling  up 
and  pressing  in  of  the  underclay  of  the  coal  into  the  oralleries 
or  openings  made  in  the  working  nntil  the  gallery  is  iiUed  by 
the  underlying  clay. 

Quenstedt  states§  that  \\\v.y  are  due  to  the  tillinir  in  of  hol- 
low spaces  made  in  the  rock  while  yet  soft  by  the  movements 
of  mussel  shells.  His  later  view  was  that  where  two  beds 
overlie  one  another,  separated  by  shells  and  a  layer  of  claj  or 
marl,  the  two  beds  having  a  different  hardness,  the  pressure  of 
the  overlying  mass  would  tear  the  clay  bed  and  the  underlying 
and  overlying  beds  would  be  pressed  into  one  another,  thus 
causing  the  stylolite?. 

It  will  thus  be  i^een  that  tlie  (rerman  writers  nearly  all  ai^ree 
in  thinking  that  the  stylolites  are  bedding  planes  but  do  not 
agree  in  the  origin  of  the  tooth-like  markings.  As  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  stylolitic  points  at  different 
localities  so  they  may  be  caused  by  different  agencies.  Some 
of  them  are  evidently  mud  cracks  caused  either  by  the  sun 
(Plieninger)  or  by  the  frost  (Von  Cotta).  Some  are  apparently 
eaufied  by  the  action  of  thr  rain  or  spray  on  the  limestone  mud 
(Fallati.  (^)nenstedt,  \Vei<s)  ;  but  some  may  in  part  be  caused 
by  origan  isms  of  some  st»rt  (Quenstedt)  or  by  the  escape  of 
gases  (Zelger)  from  the  plastic  mud. 

The  cone-in-cone  structure  closely  allied  in  some  respects  to 
the  stylolites  was  not  observed  anywhere  in  the  oolitic  lime- 
stone district. 

*  N  ,Tahrb.  f.  ^fin ,  1868,  p.  729. 
f  Ibid..  1870,  p.  S33. 

%  lehrbucb  der  Petropraphie.  vol.  i,  p.  636. 

§  N.  Jahrb.  f.  Min.,  1837,  p.  496,  and  Wiirltemberg  NaturVlM.  JahrMbefle, 
1853,  iz,  p.  71,  aod  bpocbeu  der  Natur,  1860,  p.  200. 
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Art.  XYllL—On  the  Iktinci  Felidoe ;      Geo.  1.  Adams. 

Since  pabliebii^  my  studies  on  the  Extinct  Felidn  of 
North  America*  1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
of  the  £ajropcan  and  Indian  speeimens,  and  I  now  wish  to  pub* 
lieh  some  fnrther  corrections  in  tbe  synonomy  of  the  group 
and  emphasize  the  distinctions  wliidi  \ist  nmon<^  certain 
genera.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Gaiuirv  of  the  Jardin  den 
Plantes  and  to  Dr.  Woodward  of  the  Bhtisii  Museum  for 
privileges  of  study. 

Structure  ofth^  (Janines  of  tht  Felidce. 

The  strnctiire  of  the  canines  of  the  Maclijerodonts  witli  their 
posterior  imd  anterior  denticulate  borders  is  well  known,  bnt 
iionie  errors  have  arisen  from  the  failure  to  recognize  that  the 
same  elements  are  present  in  the  canines  of  alT  the  Felidte. 
An  examiQation  of  the  unworn  canines  of  the  lion,  for  example, 
will  show  that  there  are  two  roughened  ridges  on  the  interior 
face  of  tlie  tootlj  which  correspond  to  the  denticulate  lines 
fonnd  in  Machwrodvs.  In  Pseudcelwnis  the  canines  have  a 
structure  intermediate  between  those  of  Fells  and  Maefm  rodits. 
They  are  described  as  bcin<r  rounded  anteriorly  and  having  the 
posterior  border  sliarp  and  denticulate.  The  anterior  denticu- 
late ridge  is  however  present,  but  is  situated  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  tooth  except  near  the  point  where  it  forms  the  anterior 
border.  The  accompanying  outlines  and  cross-sections  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  structure  found  in  each. 

M 

*  This  Journal,  June,  1896. 
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lu  all  cuisetj  where  the  teetli  are  well  preserved  and  unworn 
these  ronghened  ridges  or  dentitsnlate  borders  are  present. 
The  canines  of  jElurogaJU  are  rounded  anteriorly  and  have  a 

sharp  posterior  border  which  is  denticulate.  The  anterior  den- 
ticulate line  is  locateii  on  the  inner  face  as  in  PseudtBlurm, 
The  somewhat  pefnliar  canines  of  yimraviis  which  are 
described  as  pike-shaped  are  after  all  not  so  anomalous.  The 
posterior  border,  as  was  noted  in  the  oriirinal  description,  is 
denticulate  and  the  anterior  face  is  rounded,  a  sharp  ridge 
separating  it  from  the  inner.  The  canines  of  ArchmLurus  are 
describeoT  as  without  anterior  or  posterior  denticulate  ridges, 
but  as  I  have  previously  stated  these  are  not  well  preserved. 
It  is  not  probable  however  that  they  differed  from  all  other 
known  specimon?  of  the  Felida\  While  the  canines  of  Nhn- 
raws  are  exceptionally  stmigbt  they  are  not  ao  peculiar  as  the 
illustration  would  sugLcest. 

Gem  us  Ninwavna  Cope. 

(Synonyms,  ArcheUurm  Cope,  ^iurogaU  Filbol,  AUurictu 
Trouessart.) 

The  structure  of  the  molar  series  in  Ximrarns,  Archfplnrua 
and  JElurogale  is  tlie  .-anie,  and  now  tliat  the  canines  are  shown 
to  possess  no  essential  dilferences  I  projjoso  to  combine  them 
in  one  genus.  ^Elurogale  has  been  shown  by  Trouessart*  to 
be  occupied*  hence  Nimravua  would  have  the  priority.  The 
genns  as  thus  constituted  would  be  defined  as  follows : 

4    3  1 

Dentition  Pm    M   .     Superior  canines  rounded 

4  —  2       2  —  1  ^ 

anteriorly,  posterior  border  sharp  and  denticulate,  the  anterior 
denticulate  ridtre  situated  on  the  inner  face  of  the  tooth  at  its 
base  but  forniinii;  the  anterior  border  near  its  point,  Superior 
sectorial  without  anterior  cusp,  no  positive  inner  cusp  present, 
the  inner  root  supporting  instead  a  convex  buttress  which 
descends  from  the  principal  cusp.  Lower  sectorial  with  heel 
but  no  postero-internal  cusp.  Anterior  portion  of  the  man- 
dible WMth  an  obtuse  angle  separating  the  anterior  face  from 
the  inferior.  The  variation  in  dental  formula  is  qnite  remark- 
able, but  Filhol  has  already  noted  as  great  a  variation  for 
u'Eluro<jale.  The  dentition  of  NwiravHS  (joiiipho(Jiis  \?^Vn\  ^ 
M  ^.  but  in  a  second  specimen  the  small  tubercular  molar  is 
absent  from  one  side.  The  dentition  of  Arcki^lurus  is  Pm  ^ 
M  that  of  the  type  specimen  of  JSlurogaUy  Pm  |  M  J.  The 
a:enus  also  shows  a  considerable  variation  in  size  and  one  com- 

•Catalogue  dea  carnivores  vivanta  et  fossiles  ISSG.  "  Le  uum  d'Ailurogalo 
ayant  ete  employe  precedement  pat  FitSinger,  pour  im  sous-genere  des  chats 
fictut  1 (tvpe  Felis  planiceps)  nous  avotis -propose  de  chaoger  le  nom  du  present 

genre  eu  Ailurictis.'^ 
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parable  with  tiiat  of  the  Ilonlo^honem  aiid  I/inictls  series. 
The  genns  is  represented  in  both  North  America  and  Europe 
and  it  is  probable  from  a  jaw  fragment  described  by  Lydekker 
as  uElurogaU  sivtUerms  that  the  geographical  range  extended 
to  India. 

Genus  MadioBrodua, 

I  wish  to  add  some  notes  from  my  observations  of  the  type 
sknllf  of  M.  meganteron  and  M.  lyalmidem.  Mof'hfprodvfi 
differs  from  Hoj)lo2)honeus  in  having  basal  cnsps  on  tbu  pre- 
molars and  a  small  second  anterior  cusp  on  tlie  superior  sec- 
torial. In  regard  to  this  last  point  1  was  in  error  in  my 
previous  definition  of  the  ^enas.  The  cusp  bein^  very  small  I 
failed  to  recognize  it  in  the  illustrations,  mistaking  it  for  the 
cingalnm.  The  alisphenoid  canal  is  present  just  as  in  H&pUh 
phoneus  and  the  post-tympanic  and  post-glenoid  processes  are 
well  separated.  The  close  resemblance  bctwoon  the  two  genera 
in  other  respects  than  those  of  dentition  makes  it  very  jirob- 
able  that  Hoplojphomus  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  Machwrodm. 

Genus  SmUodo?i  (Syn.  Dinobaatis  Cope). 

There  is  a  tendency  amoni;  European  palaiontologists  to  dis- 
regard this  genus,  including  it  in  Machcerodm.  This  is  prob- 
ably in  part  due  to  the  fragmentary  condition  of  European 
specimens  which  often  makes  certain  characteristics  indetermi- 
nate. The  genus  Smilodtm  differs  from  Mackasrodua  as  regards 
dental  characters  as  follows.  The  second  anterior  cusp  on  the 
superior  sectorial,  which  is  incipient  in  MacJiarodua,  is  well 
developed  in  Smiiodon,  and  tlie  basal  cu'^n^  on  the  premolars 
are  much  larger.  The  incisors  have  basal  cusps,  while  in 
Maclu^rodm  there  is  only  a  suggestion  of  this  element.  There 
are  perhaps  uo  new  structural  elements  nor  have  any  been  lost, 
but  there  are  developmental  differences.  In  the  skull  how- 
ever there  are  decided  structural  differences,  namely,  the 
absence  of  the  alisphenoid  canal  and  the  coussification  of  the 
post-glenoid  and  post-tympanic  processes  l>elow  the  auditory 
meatus.  The  teeth  being  tlu?  parts  moft  often  preserved,  tfiese 
points  are  unfortunately  indeterminate  in  some  well  known 
specimens,  but  that  should  not  be  an  excuse  for  overlooking 
their  value.  Lydekker  has  figured  the  posterior  portion  of  a 
skull  of      Hvalensief  Falc.  and  Oaut,  showing  the  eodssifi- 

*Pal.  Indica,  Series  X,  vol.  ii,  p.  317. 

f  The  indistinct  flgrure  of  the  superior  sectorial  of  this  species,  so  ofteo  repeated 

nlong  with  the  55tatpment  that  it  possesses  an  ioternal  cusp,  has  cfinscd  ?iome  con- 
fusion. Boae  has  prenouslj  stated  that  it  has  none.  An  examination  of  the 
spedmen  shows  that  there  is  an  ioternal  buttress  as  is  oommotily  found  in  the 
genus,  but  no  cusp. 
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cation  of  the  post-glenoid  and  poet-tympanic  pFOoesaes  and  has 
called  attention  to  its  resemblance  to  American  Smilodons  but 
did  not  refer  it  to  that  genus.  M,  paMndieua  Bose  will  also 
probably  prove  to  be  a  Smilod<m» 

The  specimen  from  Pikermi,  in  the  Munich  museum, 
described  by  Wagner  m  F.  Uoninus  and  now  referred  to  J/l  cnl- 
trifleufi,  is  very  like  Smilodon^  but  only  the  anterior  pui  tion  of 
the  bkuU  id  preserved.  M.  latideus  was  described  by  Owen 
from  a  canine  and  an  incisor  having  basal  casps.  Gervais  has 
since  referred  other  material  to  this  species.  JDino^asHs  Cope, 
in  which  the  generic  character  is  the  absence  of  the  internal 
root  of  the  superior  sectorial,  is  known  only  from  teeth  and  a 
few  foot  bones.  The  incisors,  as  Cope  has  noted,  have  basal 
cusps.  There  are  stron*^  resemblances  between  tliis  speeinien 
and  the  material  now  referred  to  3f.  lati/lerts.  There  is  some 
hesitancy  in  accepting  a  genus  founded  upon  such  limited  mate- 
rial, especially  when  the  differences  are  so  slight.  DinohaHU 
can  very  reasonably  be  considered  a  synonym  of  Smilodcn. 
Finally  the  genus  Bmilodon  is  not  only  a  later  developmental 
form  bat  is  found  in  later  deposits,  and  this  is  not  an  unim' 
portant  argument  in  favor  of  retaining  it  as  a  distinct  genus. 


EXPLANATION  OF  FiGL'RKS  4  TO  8. 
All  figures  x^. 

FtairaB  4. — Nhnramu  gmwphodua  Cope,  after  Ck>pe. 

Fir,rRB  f).    y '  ,  '•(??■?/.<:  cfw/prf'r'!  Topp.  after  Cope. 

FiGUEE  6. — Anuravus  dcbilis  {ArchaUurus  debilis  Cope),  after  (Jope. 

FiGUBB      Mmratruf  iaiermediiu  {^lurog^e  itttermedma  Fllhol)i  alter  Filhol. 

FiGDEE  8. — Xhnrnnis  minor  {JBJ^rogalt  in/erwie<lui*,  var.  minor,  Filhol).  alter 

FilhoL 

Lawrencei  Kansas. 
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SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE 
I.  Chehistby  and  Fhtbics. 

1.  On  the  Electrical  Convection  of  certdin  Dissolved  Sub- 
stanceQ, — ^Id  tbdr  invegtigationB  upon  Bolntion  and  pseudo-sola- 
Uon,  PlCTON  and  Linder  have  studied  the  nature  of  the  electric 
transmission  which  takes  place  by  means  of  certain  diesolved  sub- 
Btancep.  In  the  case  of  arsenous  sulphide,  for  example,  the  con- 
ductivity of  its  solution  is  extremely  low,  the  current  jpassicg 
being  in  one  case  onl^  7*10~*  ampere ;  and  even  this  may  oe  due 
to  traces  of  the  oxide.  The  passage  of  this  small  amount  of 
current,  however,  is  accompanied  by  the  repulsion  of  the  col- 
loidal su]])hide  as  a  whole  from  the  negative  electrode.  Using 
other  substances,  it  appeared  that  in  colloidal  solutions  whieli  are 
too  coarse-grained  to  pass  through  a  porous  pot  and  which  show 
a  coarse-grained  structure  by  the  optical  tes^  such  as  arsenous 
sulphide  (y),  ferric  hydrate  and  silicic  acid,  it  is  impossible  to 
repel  the  dissolved  substance  vertically  upwards  as  completely  as 
downwards;  a  result  due  presumabl}'  to  the  action  of  gravity  on 
the  large  colloidal  particles.  If,  however,  high  grade  solutions 
be  employed,  such  as  iodine,  aniline  blue  and  magaala  red,  which 
are  readily  filterable  and  which  do  not  contain  particles  large 
enough  to  scatter  light,  then  the  substances  can  be  repelled  com- 
pletely from  the  lower  electrode,  provided  the  solution  is  not  too 
strong.  In  tlie  case  of  aniline  blue,  however,  the  repulsion  is 
•  complete  eveu  with  2  or  o  per  cent  solutions.  If  the  solvent  be 
highly  non-conducting,  as  carbon  di8ul()hide  for  example,  then  no 
repulsion  is  observed.  Thus  while  iodine  in  an  imperfectly  con* 
ducting^  medium  was  repelled  from  the  negative  electrode,  an 
electromotive  pressure  even  of  2lu  volts  failed  to  show  repulsion 
when  tlie  iodine  was  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide.  The  rapidity 
of  the  repulsive  action  seems  to  vary  with  the  current  strength ; 
while  its  direction  depends  on  the  chemical  character  of  the  dis- 
solved  substance.  Thus  ferric  hydiate,  wbidbi  is  basic,  is  repelled 
from  the  positive  electrode;  while  iodine  and  arsenous  sulphide, 
which  are  acidic,  are  repelled  from  the  negative  electrode.  In  the 
case  of  the  dyes  mentioned,  the  result  is  not  so  simple;  aniline 
blue,  for  example,  being  repelled  from  the  negative  electrode 
whether  as  disodium  salt  or  as  sulphonic  acid.  Hence  hydrolysis 
seems  to  take  place,  which  in  this  case  would  give  in  solution 
sodium  hydroxide  and  snlphouic  acid;  so  that  tlie  repulsion 
is  due  to  the  latter  product.  A  table  is  given  sliowing  the 
results  of  an  examination  of  a  large  number  of  substances  in  this 
way.  On  mixing  acidic  and  basic  dyes,  the  aggregates  form 
lower  grade  solutions  and  are  carried  as  a  whole  by  the  convec- 
tion.  By  adding  alcohol,  however,  dissociation  appears  to  occur 
aud  the  dyes  arc  repelled  in  opposite  directions.   The  authors 

*  See  this  Joumal,  III,  xlix,  461,  June,  1896. 
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call  attcQtioD  to  this  remarkable  mimicry  of  ionic  dissocialiou. 
Are  these  slowly  moviog  molecules  conveying  two  earrents  in  a 
way  at  all  analogous  to  conduction  by  ions  ?   Cariously  enongb, 

in  some  of  these  separations  a  banded  structure  has  been  ob- 
served, recalling  the  ]tlionorat'uon  of  stratitication  in  gases. — J, 
Chem.  SoCf  Ixxi,  668-573,  iViay,  1897.  g.  r.  b. 

2.  0n  iheJPhm<mena  of  SuperaatunUion  and  SvpereooHnff,^ 
The  phenomena  attending  the  solidification  of  snpersatarated 
solntions  and  of  supercooled  liquids  have  been  studied  by 
OsTWALD.  By  suitably  selecting  the  Buhsiances  used,  he  has 
avoided  the  influence  of  dust  particles;  and  he  then  finds  that 
suluiification  is  brought  about  only  by  the  introduction  either  of 
a  crystal  of  the  same  substance  or  of  one  strictly  isomorphous 
with  it.  Thus  fused  salol,  melting  at  89*5^,  cannot  be  made  to 
crystallize  at  common  temperatures  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means. 
But  if  a  line  glass  thread  be  drawn  over  a  salol  crystal,  it  will 
induce  crystallization;  though  it  lo.->e8  this  power  by  exposing  it 
to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  by  wiping  it  with  rubber,  or  by 
warming  it  to  40°.  The  author  finds,  however,  that  the  tempera- 
ture range  below  the  melting  point  in  which  spontaneous  prodnO' 
tion  of  crystals  is  impossible,  is  quite  limited,  the  liquid  being  in 
stable  equilibrium  except  towards  a  ready  formed  crystal.  To 
this  condition  he  gives  the  name  metastable.  At  lower  tempera- 
tures, no  nuclei  are  necessary,  the  crystals  forming  spontaneously. 
Moreover  it  appears  that  there  is  an  inferior  limit  to  the  quantity 
of  substance  required  to  start  the  crystallization,  tlie  two  methods 
tried,  siicct'ssive  dilution  on  the  one  hand  or  tlie  eva])oration  of 
progressively  more  dilute  solutions  on  a  platinum  wire  on  the 
other,  giving  identical  results.  In  the  case  of  sodium  chlorate,  a 
solution  containing  107  parts  of  the  salt  in  100  of  water  can  be 
made  to  crystallize  by  the  introduction  of  a  millionth  or  even  a  ten 
millionth  of  a  milligram.  That  a  minute  fragment  of  ammonium 
alum  causes  a  solution  of  potassium  alum  to  crystalli/e,  lie  ex- 
plains by  supposing  the  difi'usion  of  the  dissolved  «alt  into  the 
soUd  particle  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  solution. 
The  author  concludes  that  when  a  system  passes  from  any  given 
condition  to  a  more  stable  one,  it  will  not  pass  into  the  state 
which  nnt^er  the  circumstances  is  the  most  stable,  but  into  that 
which  is  nearest  to  the  original  state. — Zeitsckr.  f,  j^f^y^ikal. 
Chemie^  xxii,  289,  April,  1807.  G.  f.  h. 

3.  On  a  7%mnochemical  Method  for  determining  the  Equiva* 
lents  of  Acids  and  J?a«es.^A  thermochemical  method  has  been 
proposed  by  !?i:utket,ot  by  means  of  which  the  equivalent  of  an 
acid  or  a  ba^r  may  be  determined  even  when  the  compound  is  of 
ankuowu  composition.  For  this  purpose  a  given  weight,  />,  of  the 
acid  is  made  np  to  a  given  volume,  say  two  liters,  with  distilled 
water.  A  convenient  quantity,  say  500",  is  taken,  and  100*^«  of 
potash  solution  (KOH  =  2  liters)  added,  the  heat  produced,  7,, 
being  measured.  Then  a  second  lon«  are  added  and  the  heat,  y.^, 
is  measured ;  the  process  being  continued  n  times  until  no  more 
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heat  is  produced  on  the  addition  of  alkali.  The  heat  thus  meas- 
ured {q^•\^q^•^  which  is  the  total  heat  of  combina- 
tion, is  one  quarter  of  that  which  the  weiorht  of  the  acid  taken, />, 
would  evolve.  From  the  equation  K  2000  p  '  400  n  =  5  p  '  n 
the  equivalent  of  the  acid  E  can  be  obtained,  approximate  to 
1  /  nth.  Obviously  the  quantity  of  alkali  added  at  first  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  neutralise  all  the  acid  taken,  since  in  that  case 
etc.  becotne  /.crn.  If  the  more  accurate  determination  of 
the  oquivulciit  l)e  dt  siraljle,  a  ropctition  of  tlie  experiment  is 
made,  using  acid  ol"  the  s^ame  t>lreuglh  but  a  potash  solutiuu  only 
l/lOth  as  strong;  the  result  in  this  case  being  approximate  to 
n/lOtb.  With  monobasic  acids  the  values  of  «/,,  etc  are 
equal;  with  many  polybasic  acidK  ihey  dilTer  among  themselves, 
decreasing  with  the  successive  additions  of  alkali.  The  equiva- 
lent of  a  base  is  fixed  in  a  similar  wav,  these  rules  applying  only 
to  soluble  acids  or  bases  yielding  soluble  salts. — Afi?i.  Chim, 
Phys.^  VII,  vii,  283,  February,  1897.  g.  f.  b. 

4.  On  the  At^ion  of  Potasaium  and  Sodium  vapor  in  coloring 
the  Haloid  salts  of  these  tnekds. — ^The  blue  color  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  calliode  rays  on  crystals  of  sodium  chloride,  so 
similar  lo  blue  rock  salt,  has  suggested  to  Otesf.l  the  leasibility 
of  coloring  such  crystals  by  purely  chemical  methods.  In  fact 
by  heating  the  crystals  with  the  vapor  of  sodium  or  potassium  in 
a  closed  tube,  color  is  readily  developed,  the  particular  color 
being  independent  of  the  metal  employed.  Thus  treated,  potas- 
sium bromide  and  iodide  are  colored  deep  blue;  potassium  chlor- 
ide dark  heliotrope  and  <5odium  chloride  yellow  to  brown,  the 
color  appealing  to  permeale  the  whole  crystal.  It  is  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  also  in  water  so  long  as  the  crystal  is  undissolved. 
The  solution  is  colorless  and  gives  a  colorless  residue.  <)n  heat- 
ing, the  color  disappears.  Tlie  yellowish  brown  sodium  chloride 
however,  when  heated,  becomes  gradually  yellow,  red  and  bluish 
violet  and  finally  colorless;  but  by  cooling  at  any  particular 
stage  the  color  then  possessed  becomes  permanent.  So  that  a 
shade  of  blue  may  be  thus  obtained  identical  with  that  of  the 
natural  rock  salt. — Ber.  Berl.  Chem.  Ges.^  zxx,  156,  February, 
1^07.    Kreutz  claims  to  have  obtained  this  result  in  1892. — lb. 

p.  403.  G,  F.  B. 

5.  Oil  the  Action  of  the  Silent  Electric  Discharge  on  Helium. 
—The  conditions  under  which  helium  will  enter  into  combination 
have  been  studied  by  Bbbthblot.  The  metiiod  used  as  well  as 
the  apparatus  were  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  case  of 
ariron,  the  graduated  tubes  permitting  the  measurement  of  5*^"  of 
gas  to  1/200  and  even  to  1  5uu  of  a  cubic  centimeter.  Comparative 
experiments  were  made  with  nitrogen,  argon  and  helium.  Placed 
in  a  closed  tube  over  mercury  and  submitted  to  the  electric  dia- 
cfaarge  for  12  to  15  hours,  neither  of  these  gases  either  combined 
with  the  mercury,  suffered  any  molecular  condensation  or  devel- 
oped fluorescence.  In  presence  of  benzene  vapor,  however,  nitro- 
gen developed  fluorescence  aud  disappeared  in  a  few  hours.  Argon 
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wis  slowly  absorbed,  reaching  a  limit  of  15  per  cent  absorbed 
in  10  or  Vi'  hnnrs;  a  brilliant  grocnish  fluorescence  being  pro- 
duced, wliose  hjHcLruin  showed  the  lines  of  argon,  hydrocarbon 
and  mercury,  lleliuui  under  these  conditions  showed  a  charac- 
teristic fluoresceDce  of  an  orange  color  at  the  end  of  11  hours, 
the  absorbed  gas  being  about  6  per  cent.  In  its  spe  ctrum  were 
seen  the  lines  of  helium,  mercury  and  hydrocarbons.  After 
IV  hours,  13'7  per  cent  of  the  heliniii  was  al»sorbed  and  after  39 
hours  Itj  per  ci  nt,  yielding  a  solid  polymerized  volatile  resin,  as  do 
argon  and  nitrogen.    When  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  used  in 

Elace  of  bensene,  nitrogen  was  rapidly  absorbed,  argon  and 
elinm  more  slowly,  with  a  faint  luminosity.  After  175  hours  64 
per  cent  of  argon  was  absoi-hed,  and  after  102  hours  55 -5  per 
cent  of  lioliutu;  this  latter  l)L'iiig  increased  to  jicr  cent  after 
210  hours.  The  result  i^  a  carbonaceous  mass  mixed  with  sulphur 
and  combined  with  the  absorbed  gas,  recalling  the  sulpbocjan- 
ides.  On  heating  this  substance  in  a  vacuum  to  a  red  heat,  a 
considerable  volume  of  gas  was  obtained,  which  after  removal  of 
the  regenerated  carbon  disulphide  and  a  trace  of  carbon  monox- 
ide, gave,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  electric  discharge 
in  presence  of  benzene,  the  cbaracleristic  reactions  of  helium. 
The  residual  unabsorbed  gas  behaved  similarly.  From  the  iden- 
tical behavior  oF  the  initial  gas,  of  the  gas  absorbed  by  carbon  di- 
sulphide and  then  regenerated  and  of  the  rcfcidual  gas,  the  infer- 
ence is  strong  in  favor  of  the  homogeneity  of  helium. —  C.  R.^ 
cxxiv,  113,  January,  1897.  g.  f,  b. 

6.  ^kitrther  Note  on  the  Influence  of  a  Magnetic  Meld  on 
lUtdiation  Frequency ;  by  Oijveb  Lodge,  assisted  by  Benjamin 
Daviks.    Read  June  3,  1897,  before  the  Hoyal  Society.* 

Heferring  tf)  a  former  eommimication  of  mine,  on  the  subject 
*>[  Zeeman'Ej  discovery,  printed  on  page  513  of  the  "Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society"  for  February  11  this  year,  vol.  Ix,  No. 
367, 1  wish  to  add  an  observation  to  those  previously  recorded, 
as  I  have  recently  acquired  a  concave  Rowland  grating  (3^  X  H 
inch  ruled  surface,  14,438  lines  to  inch,  10  feet  radius  of  curva- 
ture, being  the  one  used  by  Mr.  George  Iliggs),  of  which  the  spectra 
of  the  first  and  tliird  orders  on  one  side  ai'e  very  satisfactory. 

It  is  said  on  page  513,  "If  the  focussing  is  sharp  enou-h  to 
show  a  narrow,  dark  reversal  line  down  the  middle  of  each  sodium 
line,  that  dark  line  completely  disappears  when  the  magnet  is 
excited.""  With  the  greater  oplieal  ]>ower  now  available,  tlie  daik 
reversal  line  is  often  by  no  means  narrow,  and  though  in  some 

i)ositions  of  the  flame  it  does  still  tend  to  disappear  or  become 
ess  manifest  when  the  flame  is  subjected  to  a  concentrated  mag- 
netic field,  the  reason  of  its  partial  disappearance  is  that  it  is  par- 
tially reversed  again — /.  e.,  that  a  third  bright  Une,  as  it  were, 
makes  its  appearance  \u  the  midst  of  the  dark  line,  giving  a  triple 
iippearance  to  each  sodium  line. 

JMore  completely  stated,  the  phenomena  are  as  follows:  After 

*  From  an  advance  proof  sent  by  the  author. 
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obtaining  each  sodium  line  with  a  prominently  double  aspect  by 
manipulating  the  tUuue,  tlie  macjnet  is  uxeited,  ati«l  the  dark  band 
in  the  luidst  of  each  sodium  line  is  then  seen  to  widen  out  con- 
siderably in  the  region  of  moat  intense  magnetisation,  while  a 
bright  intrusion  line  maken  its  appearance.  On  closer  examination 
this  new  line  is  seen  to  l)e  double,  by  reason  of  a  dark  division 
down  its  middle;  and  I  apprehend  that  with  still  more  magnetic 

{)ower  this  dark  band  might  itself  open  out  into  two;  but  this 
ast  phenomenon  I  have  not  yet  observed. 

The  whole  sodium  gronp  is.  thus  seen  as  if  it  were  octnple. 
The  effect  is  not  due  to  a  mere  mechanical  disturbance  or  re- 
arrangement of  the  gases  of  the  flame  by  the  agency  of  magnet- 
ism; because  a  nicol,  phu  tMl  in  the  ray.^  emanat ing  transversely 
to  the  magnetic  lines  ui  force,  cuts  oil  nearly  all  the  visible  mag* 
netio  effect  when  oriented  so  as  to  get  rid  of  light  whose  plane  of 
polarisation  contains  the  lines  of  force — ^that  is,  of  OBcillations  or 
revolutions  whose  electrical  components  are  across  or  around  the 
magnetic  lines.  That  it  does  not  cut  oif  every  trace  of  the  effect 
apjpears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  field  of  force  is  not  strictly 
nniform,  and  so  its  lines  are  not  strictly  parallel. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  different  appearances  that 
may  be  seen  according  to  the  state  of  the  flame  and  the  strength 
of  the  field : — 

At  low  temperature,  and  with  the  llame  forward  in  tlie  field, 
when  each  sodium,  iiue  is  sharp  and  single,  magnetism  widens  it^ 
and  with  a  little  more  power  doubles  it,  causing  a  distinct  dark 
line  down  its  middle.  The  same  effect  occurs  with  lithiam  and 
thallium  lines. 

At  higher  temperature,  and  with  the  flame  partially  behind  the 
field,  when  each  sodium  line  appears  as  a  broad  hazy-edtjed 
double,  magnetisation  greatly  widens  the  doubling,  pushing 
asunder  the  bright  components  very  markedly:  stronger  magne* 
tisation  reverses  the  middle  of  the' widened  dark  band,  giving  a 
triple  appearance;  stronger  magnetisation  still  reverses  the  mid- 
dle once  more,  giving  u  ijuadruple  appearance  to  the  line.  In 
every  case  a  nicol,  suitably  placed,  cuts  off  all  the  magnetic  effect 
and  restores  the  original  appearance  of  the  line, 

A  curious  circnmstance  is  that  although  both  lines  D,  and 
show  the  same  effect,  D,,  i,  the  less  refrangible  line,  shows  it 
best  and  most  sharp! >  f  should  describe  the  effect  on  D,  as  a 
coarse  widening  ot  considerable  amount,  but  without  very  clear 
definition  J  whereas  the  widening  of  D,,  though  perhaps  no  greater 
in  amount,  is  decidedly  better  defined.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that,  with  my  grating,  D,  is  the  line  at  which  one  finds  oneself 
usually  lookiriL;"  in  ortler  to  see  the  details  of  the  change  best;, 
and  I  can  hardly  suppose  this  to  be  subjective  to  the  grating.  I 
hope  to  show  the  effects  at  the  soiree  next  Wednesday. 

[The  same  thing  is  seen  when  salts  of  lithium  or  of  thallium 
are  introduced  into  the  llame,  and  the  components  of  the  doubled 
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red  lines  are  raore  widely  separated  th.in  the  com[jonent8  of  the 
doubled  greea  liues,  the  efiect  being  proportional  to  wave-length. 
The  moBt  iDteresting  lioe  to  try  was  tbe  red  cadmiom  line,  since 
this  has  been  proved  to  be  oi  specially  simple  constitution  by 
Michelp'in.  We  have  recently  been  able  to  get  the  cadmium 
spectrum  well  developed  by  means  of  a  sort  of  spark  arc  between 
the  magnet  poles,  maintained  by  an  induction  coil  excited  by  an 
alternating  machine ;  and  we  find  that  the  mag^netic  doubling  of 
tbe  chief  fines  occurs  in  precisely  the  same  way  with  the  spark 
spectrum  as  with  the  flame  speotram,  and  that  the  red  cadmium 
line  lieliaves  in  the  same  way  as  the  others.  The  magnetic  effect 
is  better  seen,  from  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  force, 
when  a  nicol  is  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  light,  but  rotation 
of  the  nicol  through  90"  oats  it  entirely  off,  accurately  so  when  a 
small  spark  is  the  source  of  light.— May  81.] 

II.   Geology  and  Mineraloqt. 

1.  Recent  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.* — ^The 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  for  1895-96  has  three  parts,  all  issued, 
fieddes  the  paper  already  noted.  Part  I  contains  the  following : 
Mitgnetic  Dedination  in  the  United  States^  by  Henry  Gannett, 

pacrcs  237,  with  map  showinjr  distribution  of  the  magnetic  decli- 
nation in  the  United  States  in  IPOO.  F%irthtr  Contributions  to 
the  Geology  of  the  Sierra  Nevada^  by  U.  W.  Turner,  pages  241, 
plates  30.  Although  much  of  this  paper  treats  of  structural 
geology,  the  larger  part  is  petrographioal.  Report  on  the  Coal 
and  Lignite  of  Alaska,  by  W.  H.  Dall,  pages  143,  plates  11,  with 
an  appendix  on  the  fossil  plants  by  F.  H.  Knowlton.  Another 
on  the  l*aleozoic  fossils  by  Charles  Sciuiehert,  and  a  third  on  the 
Mesozoic  fossils  by  Prof.  A.  Hyatt.  G.  F.  Becker  and  Dr.  Dall 
were  together  on  the  Alaskan  trip  and  Becker*s  report  on  tbe 
gold  of  that  country  will  appear  in  the  Eighteenth  Annual.  The 
GhiciaJ  lirick  Clays  of  Ithode  Txfand  and  Southern  Mass<v'fi  >i- 
settSy  by  N.  S.  Shaler,  J.  B.  \Vood worth,  and  C.  F.  Marbut,  pages 
51,  plates  2.  This  paper  supports  the  view  that  the  glacial  period 
was  dirided  into  three,  great  epochs  of  ice  action  separated  from 
one  another  by  very  long  intervale*.  The  Faunal  Relations  of  the 
Eocene  and  tipper  Cretcuseous  on  the  Pacijic  Coast,  by  T.  W, 
Stanton,  pages  5t',  ]ilates  5.  Notwit  li'^t  ending  their  conform - 
ability,  Mr,  Stanton  recoij^nizes  a  marked  paleontologica!  bieaiv 
between  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  the  Eocene  of  California  and 
Oregon. 

Part  II  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual,  Economic  Geology  and 
Hydrography,  contains  the  following  papers: — The  Gold  Quartz 
Veifis  of  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley,  California^  by  W, 
Lindgren,  pa^es  249,  plates  24.    This  paper,  although  chietiy  eco- 
nomic, contains  much  petrography.    A  folio  of  the  region  has 

*  Issued  siuco  January,  1897.  See  list  in  this  Journal  for  February,  18d7, 
page  163. 
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btcn  ]»ul)lis}uMl  by  \hr  s;uiie  author.  ('Bology  of  Silver  Clif  and 
the  liosita  HilU^  Colorado^  by  "Whitman  Cross,  pages  160,  plates 
11,  and  The  Mines  of  Custer  Cwnty^  Colorado^  by  S.  F.  Em- 
mons, pages  07,  plate  1,  refer  to  tbe  same  region.  The  observa- 
tions for  these  pajjcrs  were  made  chiefly  in  1883.  The  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  <lisl!ict  as  a  mining  camp  has  greatly  increased  the 
dithcully  of  obtaining  satisfactory  <lata.  Geoloijie  (Section  Along 
the  New  and  Kanawha  Jtivers  i?^  We.tt  Virginia^  l>y  R« 
Campbell  and  W.  C.  Mendenhall,  pages  3h,  plates  12.,  Ten- 
nessee Phosphatea,  by  C.  W.  Hayes,  pa.;*  plates  6.  There 
are  three  papers  on  liydrography.  Those  by  (xilbert  and  Leverelt 
have  already  been  mentioned.*  The  final  |ia]»('r  is  a  Preliminary 
JReport  of  the  Artesian  Waters  of  a  IWtiott  of  the  iJakotaSy  by 
IS.  H.  Darton,  pages  98,  plates  39. 

The  following  monographs  have  been  issued: — Monograph 
XXVIII,  Geoloijif  <>/  the  Denver  Basin  in  Colorado^  by  S.  F, 
Emmons,  Whitman  Cro«>i,  and  G.  H.  Eldridge,  pages  55(5,  plates 
four  of  wliich  ai  c  uiJips  on  a  scale  ts  sVimmm  s^howing  the  lopog- 
rapliy,  areal,  economic  and  structural  geology.  The  geology, 
excepting  that  of  the  Denver  formation,  is  chiefly  by  £mmons 
and  Eldridge.  The  Denver  formation  and  the  petrography  are 
by  Mr.  Cross. 

Cha|)ter  VII  on  Paleontology  was  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  H, 
Knowlton  and  Prot.  O.  C.  Marsh. 

Monograph  XXVIII,  The  Marquette  Iron-bearing  District  of 
Michigan  y  by  C.  It.  Van  Hise  and  W.  S.  Bay  ley,  with  a  Chapter 
on  llic  Republican  Trough  by  II.  L.  Smyth,  i)age8  (508,  plates  36, 
and  atlas  of  39  majjs.  The  geology  is  chiefly  by  Van  Ilise  and 
the  petrography  by  Bay  ley.  The  volume  is  most  handsomely 
illustrated. 

The  following  bulletins  have  been  issued 

No.  137,  The  Geology  of  the  Fort  Miley  Military  Heservation 
and  Vicinity^  Kansas^  by  Robert  Hay,  has  35  paores. 

Kn.  199,  Geoloyy  of  the  Castle  Mixnttain  J/inf?>f;  District^ 
Monttina^  by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  I'irssnii.  contains  104  pages. 
A  geological  nuij*,  based  on  the  topography  as  outlined  by  tbe 
Transcontinental  survey,  shows  the  distribution  of  a  large  number 
of  rocks  Irom  the  Algoukian  to  the  Miocene  inclusive  with  a  full 
series  of  acid  and  basic  eruptives. 

No,  !4K  The  Eot^ene  Deposits  <,/  the  Middle  Athihfic  Slope 
in  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia^  by  \V.  H.  Clark,  lias  IGG 
pages,  and  40  plates.  The  geological  and  paleontological  data, 
including  a  considerable  number  of  new  species,  are  fully  illus- 
trated and  discussed,  and  Prof.  Clark  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Eocene  deposits  of  the  Mi<ld!e  Atlantic  slojie  represent 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Eocene  series  of  tbe  Gulf,  its  uppai* 
members  alone  excepted. 

No.  143,  Bihlioyraphy  of  Clays  and  the  Cer€unic  Arts^  by  J. 
C.  Branner,  has  114  pages. 

*  This  Journal,  February,  1897,  p.  164.  ^ 
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No,  144,  The  Moraines  of  Ihe  Mhf^ovri  Coteaii  and  their  At 
tendant  Deposits^  by  J.  E.  Todd,  lias  71  pages  and  21  plates. 
The  paper  includes  a  map  of  ibc  glacial  phenomena  in  parts  of 
Nortn  and  South  Dakotas,  and  onmerous  illustrations  of  the  three 
moraines  and  other  various  attendant  deposits  in  that  portion  of 
the  ^reat  tprminnl  niorninc  bolt. 

The  following  folios  have  been  issued  : — 

No.  28,  Piedmont,  Maryland  and  West  Vir^/iuia,  latitude 
39**  to  39"  30',  longitude  19°  to  Y9°  80',  by  N.  H.  Darton  and 
J.  A.  Taff. 

No.  30,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming,  embracing 
four  sheets,  (^illalin,  Canyon,  Slioshone  and  Lake,  on  the  scale  of 
TT5*Trr5i       Arnold  Ilaij^ue,  .J.  P.  Iddintrs  and  VV,  II.  Weed. 

5so.  32,  J'Vanklin,  Virguiia  and  West  Virginia,  latitude  38° 
30'  to  89%  longitude  79*  to  79*  30",  by  N.  H.  Darton. 

The  Geological  Survey  lias  already  issued  166  topographic 
sheets,  of  which  27  have  been  issued  since  February  1st.  By  Act 
of  Congress,  theSe  have  recently  been  placed  on  sale  at  5  cents 
apiece,  or  $2.00  a  hundred  copies.  j.  s.  d. 

2.  The  Pleistocene  Features  and  Depositt  of  the  Chicago 
Area  ;  by  Frank  Levbrett,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.  (Bull.  No.  II, 
Geol.  and  Xat.  Hist.  Survey  of  the  Chicago  Acad,  sciences),  pp. 
l-PT,  3May,  1807. — Mr.  Levcrett's  minute  knowledge  of  the  sur- 
face li  aluros  o{  Illinois  .ind  ncitrhborinir  States  gives  special  value 
to  this  detaiU  tl  analysis  (»t:  tlie  Pleistocene  deposits  in  relation  to 
ancient  glacial  ])henomena. 

In  his  classification  of  the  drift  sheets,  as  marks  of  chronology, 
be  follows  and  amplifies  the  outline  of  Prof.  Chamberlin,  already 
published.    lie  recognizes  fifteen  stages  and  snbstages  in  the 
glacial  history  of  the  region,  as  follows:— 
Outline  of  the  drift  sheets  and  intervals. 

1.  Oldest  recognized  drift  sheet — the  Albertan  of  Dawson. 

2.  First,  or  Af toniao,  interval  of  recession  or  deglaciation. 
8.  Kansnn  drift  sheet  ofllie  Iowa  geoloi^ists. 

4.  Second  interval  of  recession  or  deglaciation. 

5.  Illinoian  drift  sheet. 

6.  Third,  or  preloessial,  interval  of  recession  or  deglaciation. 

7.  lowan  dritt  sheet  and  main  loess  deposit. 

8.  Fourth,  or  post-loessial,  interval  of  recession  or  deglaciation. 

d.  Early  Wisconsin  drift  sheets. 

Substage  1.  Slielbvville  raorainic  system. 
Substage  2.  Champaign  morainic  system, 
Snbstage  3.  Bloomington  morainic  system, 
StibstaL^e  4.  Marseilles  morainic  system. 

10.  Fifth  interval  of  recession,  shown  by  shifting  of  ice  lobes. 

11.  Late  Wisconsin  drift  slieets. 

Substage  1.   Great  bowlder  belts  and  accompanying 
moraines. 

Substage  2.  Valparaiso  morainic  system. 
Substage  8.  Lake-border  morainic  system. 
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12.  Lake  Chicago  submergence. 

13.  Emergence  of  plain,  covered  by  Lake  Chicago. 

14.  Partial  resabmergence  of  plain,  covered  by  Lake  Chicago. 

15.  The  present  stage  of  Lake  Miciiigan."  h.  s.  w. 

4  ^,f,^n  fossil  Pseudoicorpion. — Prof.  TIans  BnuNn  GKiviTi 
of  Dresdt'ii  iiuH  st  nl  out  a  preliminary  notice  of  a  unique  fossil 
pseadoscorpiou,  named  by  him  Kreischeria  iciedei  Gein.  It  wag 
recently  discovered  in  the  lover  layers  of  the  Sigillaria  zone  in 
the  "  Morgenstem  "  mine,  at  Reinsdorf  near  Zw^ickau.  A  fall 
description  is  promised  in  the  next  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  der 
dciitschen  f/eolof/isrhen  G eseltschaft.  The  length  of  the  body, 
without  jaw8,  leeiers  or  legs,  is  50  millimeters,  and  it  is  about 
2gmm  ^}3e  at  its  most  expanded  part  The  specimen  will  be 
deposited  in  the  K.  Mineralpgisch.  Museum  in  Dresden. 

II.  s.  w. 

4.  Catalogus  3IamittaJhim  tom  vivthfrnm  fjuftm  fosnlium  :  a 
Dr.  E.-L.  Trouessart,  Is  ova  Kditio  (prima  completa),  Berlin, 
1897  (K.  Friedliinder  &  Sohn). — Fasciculus  II  of  this  work,  pp. 
217-452,  has  recently  been  issued.  It  contains  the  Camivora, 
Pinnipedia,  Rodentia  I.  Protrogomorpba  et  Scinromorpba. 

H.  S.  AV. 

5.  Brief  N<A  ices  of  wnie  recenfli/  described  Miner<tb. — Lkoxite. 
A  new  Hulphate  described  l)y  Ttnne  from  the  salt  deposits  of 
Leopoldshall ;  it  corresponds  to  bloedite  but  cputains  potassiam 
instead  of  sodium.  It  crystallizes  in  thick  tabular  crystals  belong* 
ing  to  the  monodinic  system ;  color  pale  yellowish,  reddish  or 
gray.  Analysis  led  to  the  formula  ^IgSO^ .  +  4  aq. 
Named  after  Director  T.eo  IS trippelmano. — Zs,  deutse/i,  ffeoL  GeseUr 
sc/iafty  xlviii,  632,  1690. 

QuiBOGiTE.  A  sulphide  of  lead  and  antimony  described  by  F. 

Navarro  from  the  San  Andres  mine?,  Georgina,  Sierra  Almagrera, 
Province  of  Palmeria,  Spain.  It  resembles  galena  but  crystallizes 
in  the  tetragonal  system,  with  a  hardness  of  3  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  7*23  ;  color  gray  on  the  surlace  but  luster  metallic  on 
freshly  fractured  surfaces.    An  analysis  gave  ; 

S  K-51,  Sb  9-6»,  Pb  63  89,  Fe  6  30. 

If  the  iron  sulphide  is  to  be  reL'arded  as  foreign,  the  mineral  con- 
sists of  PbS  and  Sb,S^  in  the  ratio  of  t»3:2. — AneU.  iioc,  ^span,, 
xxiv,  1896,  in  Bull.  Aoc.  3Iin.,  xx,  163,  1897. 

DicKSUERGiT£.  A  oamo  given  by  Igelstrom  to  a  supposed  new 
mineral  occurring  with  cyanite  at  Dicksberg  in  the  Ransftt  parish, 
Wermland,  Sweden.  It  has  since  been  shown  by  Weibull  and 
Upmark  to  bo  rutile. —  Geol.  For.  Fr>rh.^  xviii,  231,  623,  1896. 

Maltksite.  a  variety  of  andalusite  resembling  chiastolite 
from  eastern  Fiuiuud,  described  by  Sederholm.  It  occurs  in 
mica  schist  in  crystals  of  remarkable  size,  varying  from  1'5  to  5 
centimeters  across. —  Geol.  Fijr.  FOrh.^  xix. 

Mangandalusite.  Biickstrom  has  given  this  name  to  a  variety 
of  andalusite  occurring  in  the  muscovite^quartzlte  of  the  Vestani 
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region  in  Sweden.  It  is  characterizo.l  by  containing  6*9  p.  c.  of 
Mn,0,,    Tn  its  pleochroisni  it  differs  Iroin  ordinary  andalusite. 

FuGGEiiiTi:.  A  mineral  closely  related  to  gehlenite,  described 
by  E.  Weinsohenk.  It  ooours  as  a  contact  mineral  in  the  Mod- 
zoni  region  of  the  Fassathal.  It  crystallizes  in  tetragonal  pri  nv^ 
with  perfect  basal  cleavage ;  color  white  and  greenish ;  specific 
gravity  3'18.    An  analysis  by  Mayr  gave  : 

Si  On      AI3O,     FeaOs     MgO       CaO  MajO 

3404       17-97       349      489      37  65      204       K,0,MnO  <r.=100aO. 

Named  after  Prof.  E.  Faggerof  Salzburg. — ZeUaehr,  KryH,  xzvi, 

67T,  1S96. 

MuNivFORSsiTE.  A  mineral  of  uncertain  character  from  the 
Ransiit  parish,  Wermland,  Sweden,  imperfectly  described  by 
Igelstrom.  It  occurs  with  cyanite  in  white  bladed  forms ;  hard- 
Des6=5.  Analysis  shows  the  presence  of  SO,,  P,Oj,  A1,0„  CaO, 
bat  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  numbers  given.  A  rela- 
tion to  syanbergite  is  suggested. — ZeUaehr,  Kryat,^  xzti,  601, 
1896. 

BisMUTOSMALTiTE.  A  Variety  of  skotterudite  from  Zschorlau 
near  Sebneeberg,  peculiar  in  its  large  percentage  of  bismuth. 
Described  by  Frenzel  in  Min.  peir»  Mitth.y  xvi,  525,  1896. 

6.  The  Bendegd  Meteorite. — Dr.  O.  A.  Deeby  has  recently 
published  (Archivos  do  Museu  Nacioiial  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  vol, 
ix)  the  resalts  of  a  highly  interesting  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
remarkable  meteoric  iron  of  6endeg6,  in  the  province  of  Bahia, 
Brazil.  The  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  this  wonderful  mass 
are  most  interesting.  It  was  discovered  in  1784  and  a  year  later 
a  rude  truck  was  built  willi  the  idea  of  removing  it.  This  work 
proved  to  be  of  great  dltliculty,  and  after  the  mass  had  been 
dragged  about  100  yards  along  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  called  the 
Bendeg<S,  it  was  finally  abandoned.  It  was  visited  again  in  1811 
by  Mr.  Mornay  in  company  with  Signer  Botelho,  the  discoverer, 
who  made  measurements  of  its  size,  from  which  its  cubic  contents 
were  estimated  to  be  28  cubic  feet  and  its  weight  14,000  ])0unds. 
It  was  again  visited  by  Spix  and  Martius  in  March,  1818,  who 
estimated  the  volume  at  31  to  32  cubic  feet,  and  the  weight 
at  17,300  pounds.  They  removed  some  fragments,  the  largest 
of  which  was  deposited  in  the  Munich  museum.  Many  years 
later,  the  extension  of  the  railway  brought  up  again  the  question 
of  its  removal,  and  finally  in  1888  it  was  deposited  in  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  work  of  removal  involved  great  care  and  called  for  much 
engineering  skilU 

Of  the  original  fall  of  this  great  mass  nothing  is  known,  but  the 
author  concludes  that  it  certainly  antedated  by  a  long  period  the 
time  of  its  discovery.  Some  interesting  local  traditions  in  this 
connection  are  recorded.  The  weight  of  the  mass,  after  the 
removal  by  cutting  of  a  piece  of  62  kilos,  is  stated  to  be  5,300 
Isilos  (11,GG0  pounds) ;  this  is  somewhat  less  than  first  estimated, 
but  still  gives  it  the  first  place  among  the  meteorites  of  the  great 
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museums  of  the  world.  The  autlior  (lesoi-'ibes  with  all  necessary 
fullness  the  external  a))]ioaran(:'e  of  the  mass,  cerlaiu  portions  of 
the  surface  of  which  seem  to  correspond  in  direction  to  the  inter- 
nal eiystalline  Btracture.  The  Widmanst&tten  figures  are  finely 
developed  by  etching ;  and  numeroas  nodules  of  troilite  were 
observed.  These  last  have  left  by  weathering  a  nnmber  of  hem- 
isplHM-ical  cylindrioal  cavities,  which  are  a  cbaracteristio 
feature  of  the  iron. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Hussak  and  Dr.  Guilherme  Florence,  a 
minute  study,  leading  to  many  interesting  results,  It  as  been  made 
of  the  different  forms  of  nickel,  iron  and  at^soclated  minerals  pres- 
ent, namely  :  Kamacite  and  t:enite  ;  also  cobenite,  rhabdite;  and 
further  troilite,  schreiberfiite,  chromite  and  hypersthene.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  spt cios  identified,  a  peculiar  feature  are  small  black 
spherical  glolniies  obtained  from  the  rliabdite,  whicli  ran<^e  from 
O'l  to  0'2"""  in  length  and  from  0*004  to  0'006»»~  in  thickness. 
Some  of  these  are  hollow  spheres  and  others  are  developed  in  8uo> 
cessive  layers,  like  an  onion.  They  have  a  fused  appearance,  and 
it  is  sij£r<j:ostt<l  that  they  may  have  resulted  Irom  the  fusion  of  the 
phosphitles,  which  are  evidently  tlio  first  niineralogical  element  to 
be  individualized  in  the  metallic  magma.  These  metallic  globules 
sometimes  show  cubic  or  octahedral  crystalline'faces. 

The  presence  of  fine  etched  lines,  resembling  file  markings,  is 
noted  in  the  kamacite,  es))ecially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  troilite 
nodules.  Also  associated  witli  these  are  raised  lines,  similarly 
arranged;  tliese  are  called  liendego  lines.  They  consist  of 
exceedingly  delicate,  perfectly  regular  plates  of  brilliant  white 
metal  resembling  taenite,  that  stands  out  in  relief  on  the  etched 
surface.  The  various  observed  direction  of  these  lines  are 
explained  as  due  to  twinning,  and  Dr.  Hussak  finds  evidence  of 
poly  synthetic  twinning  lamellae  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  hexoc- 
tahedrou  (421). 

ft 

IIL   Miscellaneous  Soientipic  Intelligence. 

1.  American  Association  for  the  Advanatinent  of  Science. — 
The  forty-sixth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  will  be  held 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  from  Auirust  9th  to  14tb.  Dr.  Wolcott 
Gibbs  of  Newport  is  th(  l*r  sidt  tit-eleot.  The  scientific  sesuons 
are  to  be  in  the  Central  liigh  School  and  the  hotel  headquarters 
at  "The  Oardillac.'*  The  local  Secretary,  who  has  charge  of 
transportation,  hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  is  Mr,  John  A.  Rus- 
sell, 401  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Detroit.  The  Permanent  Secre- 
tary is  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  of  Salem,  Masf:. 

The  interest  of  the  coming  meeting  will  be  largely  increased 
bv  the  fact  that  the  British  Association  is  to  meet  this  summer  at 
Toronto,  and  it  is  expeeted  that  the  nicrnhers  of. the  A.  A.  A.  S. 
will  go  in  a  body  to  Toronto  to  join  iu  welcoming  the  members 
of  the  B.  A.  A.  S.  to  America. 
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2.  The  Dwiwment  of  the  ^og*8  E(jg^  an  Inttoduciion  to 
Meperimental  Mnbryology ;  by  Thomas  Hui^t  Morgan,  pp. 
192.  New  York,  1897  (The  Macmillan  Company).— Although  the 
frog's  eg^  Il  ls  long  boon  a  favorite  subject  of  investigation  in 
both  iioriiial  and  experimental  embryology,  this  book  by  Prof, 
Morgan  is  the  first  to  give  a  summary  of  the  expenuiental  work 
of  many  investigators.  Marshal},  in  his  Vertdnraie  Embryology, 
has  given  a  good  and  fairly  well  illustrated  account  of  the  normal 
development,  particularly  of  the  later  stages,  but  in  the  work 
here  noticed  we  have,  especially  for  tlic  earlier  stages,  a  full 
account  of  the  normal  development  followed  by  the  results  of 
numerous  experiments  by  various  investigators,  including  those 
of  the  anthor  himself.  Prof.  Morgan's  book  gives  us  a  much 
needed  text'book  for  both  student  and  instructor,  and  it  should 
stimulate  and  greatly  aid  investigation  by  pointing  out  the  wide 
field  the  frog's  egg  still  offers  for  embryological  research. 

8.  I.  8. 

UlilTUAKY. 

Alfred  Marshatx  >r.\ v kt:.  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Stc\  liis 
Institute  of  Technology,  ifobokcn,  N.  J.,  died  on  the  lath  of 
J  uly,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  ape.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  some  months,  but  had  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  professorship  until  February,  and  later  increasing  weakness 
and  exhaustion  caused  his  retirement  to  liis  cotintrr  residence, 
INfaplewood,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  whei'c  his  life  came  to  a  close 
in  consec^ueuce  of  an  attack  of  an  apoplectic  nature,  from  which 
be  did  not  rally. 

-  Professor  Mayer  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Ifov.  13,  1886, 
and  received  his  education  at  St.  ^fary's  College,  Baltimore. 

^fter  leaving  this  institution,  in  1H52,  he  sp4'nt  two  years  m  the 
(•tliee  aiul  workhlmp  t>f  a  mechanical  engineer,  where  he  a<  ijuired 
a  knowledge  of  mechanical  processes  and  the  use  of  tools,  for 
-which  he  had  a  natural  aptitude.  Uis  experience  here  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  This  was  followed 
"by  a  course  of  two  years  in  a  chemical  laboratory,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  thorough  knowlerli^c  of  analytical  chemistry.  In  185(5 
he  was  made  Professor  ot  Phy^ics  and  Chemistry  in  the  T'niver- 
feity  of  Maryland,  and  three  years  later  he  entered  upon  a  similar 
position  in  Westminster  College,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  In  18(53  he  went  abroad,  and  entered  the  University  of 
Paris,  where  he  spent  tW(»  years  in  the  study  of  physics,  mathe- 
matics and  physiology.  While  in  Paris  he  was  a  piqiil  of  the 
distini^uislied  physicist  Uegnault.  After  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try he  occupied  a  chair  in  Penusylvauia  College,  Gettysburg,  and 
later  in  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  department  of  astronomy,  and  superintended  the  erection 
of  an  observatory.  In  1809,  an  expedition  was  sent  by  the  U.  S. 
Nautical  Almanac  otiice  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  to  observe  the 
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eclipse  of  Aug.  7.  Professor  Mayer  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
expedition,  and  made  a  large  number  of  fluccemfnl  photographs. 
In  1811,  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Physics  in  the 
StevGTis  Institute  of  Technology,  which  position  he  held  until  the 

close  of  hia  life. 

Professor  Mayer  was  an  enthusiastic  and  active  investigator, 
and  a  prolific  writer  upon  scientific  subjects.  He  had  the  com- 
mand  of  a  clear  and  graoef a1  style,  and  possessed  in  a  remarkable 
decree  the  power  of  presenting  scientific  sabjeots  In  a  per- 
spicuous and  interesting  manner.  He  made  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  various  journals,  c  vrlopa^'dias,  and  other  scientific  publi- 
cations, but  tbe  memoirs  iu  which  he  embodied  the  results  of  his 
own  researches  were  chiefly  published  in  the  American  Jonrnal  of 
Science.  His  papers  published  in  this  Jonrnal,  since  1870,  number 
forty-seven  titles,  covering  nearly  four  hundred  closely  printed 
pages,  not  counting  various  notes  and  minor  contributions.  While 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  topics  in  physic?,  his  studies  were 
more  actively  pursued  iu  the  departments  of  electricity  aud 
electithmagnetic  phenomena,  in  optics,  especially  photometry  and 
color-contrasts,  but  more  particularly  in  acoustics,  which  was  a 
favorite  field  of  research,  in  which  his  discoveries  gave  him 
the  promiiK'tice  and  authority  of  a  specialist.  His  acoustical 
researc'lies  torm  a  connected  scries  of  payiers,  in  ten  numl)ers, 
amouutiug  to  nearly  one  half  the  total  volume  of  his  contribu- 
tions. The  following  somewhat  abbreviated  titles  will  indicate 
their  purport : — ^The  translation  of  a  vibrating  body  causes  it  to 
give  a  wave-length  differing  from  that  produced  by  the  same 
vibrating  body  when  stationary  (1872):  a  method  of  detecting 
the  phases  of  vibration  in  the  air  surroundiuLC  a  sounding  body  ; 
aud  thereby  measuring  directly  iu  the  vibrating  air  the  length  of 
its  waves  and  exploriug  the  form  of  its  wave-snrface,  resulting  in 
the  iruention  of  the  topophone  (1872):  a  simple  and  precise 
method  of  measnrinn:  the  wave-lenglbs  and  velocities  of  sound 
in  gases;  and  on  an  application  of  the  method  in  the  invention  of 
an  acoustical  pyrometer  (1872):  the  experimental  determination 
of  the  relative  intensities  of  sounds;  the  measurement  of  the 
powers  of  various  substances  to  reflect  and  to  transmit  sonorons 
vibrations  (18id)  :  experimental  confirmallon  of  Fourier's 
theorem;  experimental  illustration  of  Helmlioltz's  theory  of 
audition;  experiments  ou  the  supposed  auditory  a])paratus  of 
the  mosquito,  iu  which  it  is  shown  that  the  fibrils  of  the 
antennsB  of  the  male  mosquito  vibrate  sympathetically  to  sounds 
having  the  range  of  pitch  of  sounds  emitted  by  the  female 
mosquito ;  suggestions  as  to  the  function  of  the  spiral  scale  of  the 
Cochlea;  six  experimental  methods  of  sonorous  analysis:  ourve 
of  musical  note  fornied  IVoni  six  sinusoids  of  the  first  six  liarnion- 
io8;  curves  for  various  consonant  intervals;  expeiimeuts  in 
which  motions  of  a  molecule  of  air  are  derived  from  these  for  six 
elementary  vibrations  of  a  musical  note  (1874) :  determination  of 
the  law  connecting  pitch  of  sound  with  the  duration  of  residual 
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sensation ;  determination  of  the  numbers  of  beats  througbont  the 
mosical  scale  which  prodace  the  greatest  dissonances ;  appUca' 
tlon  of  these  laws  by  means  of  rotating  perforated  disks,  and 

quantitative  application  of  them  to  musical  harmony  (1874)  : 
experimcDts  on  the  retioction  of  sound  from  heated  liames  and 
heated  gases  (1874) :  obliteration  of  one  sound  by  simaltaneous 
action  of  a  more  intense  and  lower  sound ;  discovery  that  a  sonnd 
even  intense  cannot  obliterate  sensation  of  a  sound  of  lower  pitch 
(1876)  :  acoustic  repulsion  (1878) :  determination  of  the  smallest 
consonant  intervals  among  simple  tones,  and  application  to  deduce 
the  duration  of  residual  sonorous  sensations  (1894) :  variation  in 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  with  change  of  temperature  deteriuiued 
by  transverse  vibrations  of  bars  at  various  temperatures ;  the 
acoustical  ])roj)erties  of  aluminium,  showing  that  the  metal  is 
unsuited  for  musical  instruments  on  account  of  the  rapid  and 
larpre  changes  in  its  elasticity  by  change  of  temperature  (1896). 
In  an  elaborate  paper  puldishcd  in  the  tliird  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Xational  Academy  of  Sciences,  1884,  he  gave  a 
method  of  precisely  measuring  the  vibratory  periods  of  tuning- 
forks  and  determining  the  laws  of  their  vibration,  with  their 
applications  in  chronoscopes  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  pro- 
jectiles. 

Among  other  papers  publislied  by  Professor  Mayer  in  tliis 
Journal  may  be  mentioned ;  liesearches  in  electro-magnetism, 
showing  the  changes  in  dimensions  of  iron  and  steel  oars  by 
magnetization;  method  of  measuring  electrical  conductivity 
by  means  of  two  equal  and  opposed  electrical  currents  (1870, 
187.'i)  :  on  the  electro-tonic  state;  on  a  method  of  fixing  mag- 
netic spectra  (1871)  :  now  form  of  lantern  galvanometer;  mode 
of  tracing  the  boundary  of  a  wave  of  conducted  iie.u  (1872)  :  on 
the  composite  natnre  of  the  electric  discharge  (1874) :  method  of 
delineating  the  isothermal  lines  of  the  solar  disk  (1875)  :  experi- 
ments with  floating  magnets  (1878):  the  well-spherometer  (1886): 
the  pendulum  electrometer;  electric  potential  as  tneasnred  by 
work;  the  spring  balance  electrometer;  experimental  proof 
of  Ohm's  law  j  cubical  expansion  of  solids,  by  vessels  or 
hydrometers  made  of  the  material  of  these  solids  (1890) :  illu* 
minating  power  of  flat  petroleum  flames ;  physical  properties  of 
hard  rubber  (1  SOl) :  simultaneous  contrast-color;  photometer  for 
lights  of  different  color  (1893)  :  researches  on  the  l^ontr'cn  rays 
(18^0)  ;  equilibrium  of  forces  ucLing  in  the  flotation  of  disks  and 
rings  of  metal,  with  determinations  of  surface  tension  (1897). 

He  also  published    Lecture  Notes  on  Physics"  (Philadel> 
pliia,  1868) ;  "The  Earth  a  Great  Magnet"  (New  Haven,  1872)  ; 
Light"    (New  York,  1R77);   "Sound"    (New  York,  1878); 
port  with  Gun  and  Kod  in  Aniencaa  Woods  and  Waters" 
(1883). 

Professor  Mayer  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the.  Penn- 
eyWania  College  in  1866.  During  the  year  1873  he  was  one  of 
the  associate  editors  of  this  Journal.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a 
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member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  connected 

with  many  other  scientific  societies,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  New  York  Acadi  iny  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Metrological  Society.  He  was  also  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  of 'the  same 
name. 

Professor  Mayer's  scientific  work  was  marked  l>y  strongly 
charactt  ristic  traits.  He  possessed  great  ingenuity  and  skill  in 
construction,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  delicacy  and  precision 
aa  an  experimenter,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  results  that  will 
have  a  high  and  permanent  value  in  science,  l^eyond  bis  scien- 
tific accomplishments  he  was  a  man  of  wide  and  refined  cultare, 
witli  a  genial  jvn-stMieo,  and  soei;il  qufilities  wliich  made  him  a 
deli<j:hlful  companion  and  endeared  him  to  bis  friends.  He  leaves 
a  wife  and  one  son.  a.  w.  av. 

PfiOFEssoB  A.  Dbs  Cloizbaitx,  the  eminent  French  Mineralo- 
gist, died  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  >lay,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine 
years.  His  contributions  to  Mineralogy,  especially  on  the  crystal- 
lographic  and  optical  side,  were  very  munorous  and  all  of  the 
highest  character.  The  development  ol  the  methods  for  the 
study  of  the  optical  characters  of  crystals  is  largely  due  to  him, 
and  his  three  classical  memoirs  devoted  to  this  subject  and  giving 
the  results  of  the  optical  examination  of  a  very  large  numV»er  of 
minerals  and  artificial  salts,  will  always  hold  the  first  place  in  the 
literature;  they  were  published  in  l!^r»7,  l^'-^  and  1804.  The 
Manuel  de  ]\Itniralo<fle  is  also  a  profound  work  containing  the 
results  of  his  own  original  observations.  The  first  volume  of  572 
pages,  devoted  to  the  Silicates,  was  published  in  1802 ;  two  por- 
tions of  the  second  volume  were  issued  much  later,  namely  in  1&74 
and  1804  rtspeclively.  l^rofe<:s(ir  Di  s  ('loi;^(»an\*  was  a  man  of 
noble  character  and  of  channiu^^  [u  rsonality  ;  he  was  honored 
not  only  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance  but 
by  the  much  larger  number  who  knew  him  only  through  his 
scientific  work. 

Ji  Lius  Sacus,  Professor  of  Botany  at  WUrzburg,  died  on  May 
29,  in  his  sixty-iif th  year. 


iVb^WJd.— The  Director  of  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Natural 
History  has  the  honour  of  notifying  that  Mr.  Aristides  Brezhia 
has  ceased  to  be  the  chief  of  the  mineralogical  and  petrographical 
section  and  that  all  letters,  specimens  and  other  consignmentP, 
especiaiiy  those  concerning  meteorites,  are  to  be  addressed  in 
future  to  the  mineralogical  and  petrographical  section  of  the 
Museum  or  to  the  chief  of  the  same,  at  present  Professor  ^Htz 
Merwerthy  Vienna  I  Burgring  7. 
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most  .scieuiitic  uiiiiei  . .  ^    ;  can- 
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''I  -  upon  the  jrorireou.s  polished  slab  of 

Viirisicito  in  yonr  drawer!    It  reminds  you  of  the  first  rays 
'  '  ■  '    r  storm. 
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RICH  UTAH  VARISCITE: 
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!•  •    '         -   I  .        ''  iiio  yellows,  pale  )z-niyi.'>h  blue.  hr<  I wn  and 

11.  Wardite  und  Amphithalite  are 
common  associates,  the  curious  little  pisoiitic  nodules  of  the  former  adding  no  little 
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GRAVES  MT.  RTTTILES. 

While  111'  ■  work  at  the  old  (ieorgia  Rutile  locality  has  yielded  a  splendid 

large  lot  of  v  .  .specimens,  all  of  which  have  come  to  us,  but  very  few  of  the 
grand,  heroic-size  crj'stals  remain  in  stock,  and  no  more  have  been  found.  Few 
miiisiuumfT  luxuries  cotild  give  more  pleasure  to  a  true  mineralogist- than  one  of 
'1  nt»lii<!  crystals,  ui.Ic.hs.  indeed,  he  were  to  select  a  suite  of  the  smaller,  more 
ant  crvHtals  on  the  matrix  of  which  our  splen<Ud  stock  is  a  marvel  to  every 
'  25c.  to  $20.00  (a  few  still  higher);  superfine  matrix 
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A  tine,  large  lot  at  lowest  prices  ever  known  in  New  York;  lOc.  to  $1.50. 

UNRIVALLED  GOLDEN  CALCITBS. 

Some  idea  of  our  great  success  in  distributing  fine  specimens  may  be  formed  by 
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alone  secured  from  the  great  cave,  you  have  no  idea  of  how  iacomparably 
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ihey  were  a  few  months  since. 
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Abt.  'XTS..-— Principal  Characters  of  the  Protoceratidm ;  by 
O.  C.  Marsh.  Part  1.   (With  Plates  II-VII.) 

The  genus  Protoceras,  described  by  the  writer  in  1891, 
from  the  Miocene  of  South  Dakota,  is  now  known  to  include 
some  of  the  most  interesting  extinct  mammals  yet  discovered. 
It  likewiso  represents  a  distinct  family,  and  thus  deserves  care- 
ful investigation  and  description,*  Before  this  discovery,  no 
horned  artiodactyles  were  known  to  have  lived  during  Miocene 
time,  and  Protoceraa  is  thus  the  earliest  one  described.  The 
type  specimen,  moreover,  had  a  pair  of  hom-eores  on  the  pane* 
taiB,  and  not  on  the  fronws  as  in  modem  forms  of  this  group. 
Tlie  animal  was  apparently  a  trae  ruminant,  nearly  as  large  as 
a  sheep,  but  of  more  delicate  proportions. 

The  fii*8t  skull  found,  the  type  specimen  of  the  genus  Proto- 
cei'as^  belonged  to  a  female,  as  later  discoveries  demonstrated. 
The  skull  oi  the  male  ])roved  still  more  remarkable,  and  espe- 
cially resembles  tlie  male  skull  of  the  Eocene  I)lno<'>  rnia  in 
having  several  pairs  of  iiorn-cores  or  protuberances  upon  the 
bead,  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  among  the  Ariiodactyla^ 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  moreover,  that  one  pair  of  these  horn- 
cores  of  Protoeeraa  is  on  the  maxillaries,  as  in  DimceraSy 
while  the  posterior  pair,  as  in  that  genus,  is  on  the  parietals. 

♦This  Journal,  vol.  ili,  p.  81,  January,  1891  j  and  also,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  407, 
KoTember,  1S93. 

▲m  Joub.  Soi.— Focbth  Series,  Vol.  IT,  No.  21.'Sbft., 
12 
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The  resemblance  in  the  two  skulls  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  absence  of  upper  incisors  and  the  presence  of  large 
canine  tusks,  forming  together  a  striking  similarity  in  impor- 
tant features,  between  skulls  pertaining  to  animals  of  two  dis- 
tinct orders,  and  from  widely  different  geological  horizons. 
The  skull  of  the  male  Protoceras  is  shown  in  Plate  II,  and 
that  of  Dinoceras  in  the  text  below. 


1. 


Figure  1. — Skull  of  Dinoceras  mirahUe,  Marsh  ;  type;  seen  from  the  side. 
One-seventh  natural  size.  Koceue. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  in  still  another  order  of  ungu- 
late mammals,  the  Perissodaciyla^  horn-cores  in  pairs  early 
made  their  appearance,  although  none  are  known  in  the  recent 
forms.  One  of  the  earliest  instances  is  seen  in  the  genus  Colo- 
noceras  from  the  middle  Eocene,  which  had  rudimentary  pro- 
tuberances upon  its  nasal  bones,  as  represented  below,  in  iigure 
2.  The  gigantic  Brontotheridce  of  the  lower  Miocene  all  had 
prominent  horn-cores  on  the  maxillary  bones,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  male  Protoceras.  One  of  the  most  unexpected 
examples,  however,  in  this  order,  appears  in  the  Miocene 
genus  Diceratheriinn,  the  type  specimen  of  which  is  shown  in 
figure  3.  This  animal,  although  a  true  rhinoceros,  had  a  pair 
of  horn-cores  on  the  nasal  bones,  while  all  other  rhinoceroses, 
living  and  extinct,  are  either  without  horns  or  have  them  on 
the  median  line.  In  short,  horns  in  pairs  are  unknown  in  exist- 
ing mammals,  except  in  the  artiodactyles,  an  order  of  later  devel- 
opment, but  now  the  dominant  group  of  ungulate  mammals. 
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Th»  Male  SkuU. 

The  sknil  of  the  male  Protoeeras,  in  addition  to  the  marked 
characters  above  mentioned,  has  otliers  of  equal  intereBt^  if 
not  of  still  greater  taxonomic  value.*    The  general  appearance 

of  the  adult  in;ile  skull  is  well  shown  in  Plate  II,  accompany- 
ing the  present  article,  and  the  special  anatomical  characters 
are  represented  more  clearlv  in  the  different  views  on  Plates 
III,  IV,  y,  and  VI. 


2.  3. 


FieuBB  3. — Skull  of  Obhnoeeras  agreatis^  Manh ;  type,  with  brain  cast;  seen  from 

above.    About  one-half  natural  size.  Kocene. 
FiGUBE  3. — Skull  of  IHceratherium  advenum,  llareh ;  t^  pe,  with  brain  cast ;  seen 
from  above.  One-aixth  natural  sise.  Miocene. 


Aside  from  the  various  horn-cores  and  ])rotllberances  upon 
the  skull,  the  next  most  notable  feature  is  the  very  large,  open 
nasal  cavity,  a  character  which  pertains  to  both  sexes,  and  to 
the  entire  family  of  the  jProtocereUidoB,  This  peculiar  feature 
is  of  even  more  importance  than  the  horn-cores,  judging  from 
its  functional  significance,  and  its  rarity  in  more  recent  forms 
of  artiodactyles.   It  indicates  dearly  in  the  living  animal  a 

*  Osbom  and  Wortman,  Bulletin,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  HiaL,  toL  iv,  p.  361,  1892« 
See  also  Scott,  Jour.  Iforph.,  vol.  zi,  p.  303, 1896. 
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long  flexible  nose,  if  not  a  true  proboscis.   The  only  existing 

mminarit  thus  equipped,  known  to  the  writer,  is  the  rare 
Saiga  antelope  {Saiga  Tartarica^  Cxray)  from  the  ste])pes  of 
Siberia.  A  coQiuarison  of  a  Protoceras  skull  with  that  of  the 
Saiga  antelope  plainly  indicates,  in  the  nasal  region,  an  iden- 
tity of  function  doubtless  accompanied  by  a  similar  nasal 


f eatnre  in  a  representative  from  the  Miocene  of  North  America. 

The  general  form  of  the  male  skull  of  Protoceras  is  long  and 
narrow,  with  the  facial  portion  much  produced.  The  prom- 
inent horn-cores,  however,  serve  to  ooscnre  its  real  shape, 
which  is  more  a|) parent  in  the  female  skull.  Seen  from  the 
side,  as  in  Plate  III,  it  appears  unusually  low,  with  the  orbit 
well  behind.  Its  irrentest  width  is  in  the  posterior  region^  as 
shovvTi  in  Plates  V  and  VI. 

The  premaxillarics  are  small  and  edentulous.  Their  anterior 
extremities  are  depressed,  and  more  or  less  expanded  trans- 
versely, as  in  typical  ruminants.  The  outer  suture  between 
the  premaxillary  and  maxillarj  is  short,  and  persistent  even  in 
adults,  as  indicated  in  Plates  II  and  III.  Seen  from  below, 
the  premaxillaries  form  together  the  palatal  surface  in  front  of 
the  maxillaries,  each  sending  backward  a  narrow  process  which 
is  inserted  bet\v(M»n  the  divergent  maxillary  plates.  The 
anterior  palatine,  or  incisive,  foramina  are  situated  on  the  sutures 
separatiui;  the  two  bones,  as  represented  in  Plate  V. 

The  maxillary  bones  are  greatly  developed,  being  much  the 
largest  elements  of  the  skull,  as  is  well  shown  in  Plate  II.  The 
anterior  extremity  supports  the  large  descending  canine  tnsk, 
and  is  hollowed  ont  to  contain  its  base.  The  nigh  anterior 
horn-cores  are  formed  entirely  of  the  maxillary  bones,  which 
are  greatly  strengthened  to  support  them.  These  horn-cores 
are  more  or  les«  rer  urvcd,  and  in  the  type  specie?,  their  sum- 
mits are  triangular  in  outline,  as  seen  in  Plates  II  and  III,  and 
in  the  cut  below,  figure  4.  In  a  new  8}iecies,  Proiocerns 
namitus,  the  summits  of  the  maxillary  horn-cores  are  oval  in 
section,  as  shown  in  cut  5.  Another  characteriBtic  feature  of 
the  genus  Protoeeraa^  which  is  seen  in  both  sexes,  is  a  strong 
latenal  ridge  extending  nearly  horizontally  across  the  outer 
face  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  continuing  backward  to  the 
orbit.  It  is  also  present  in  the  other  members  of  this  family. 
In  the  male  sknll  here  described,  this  ridge  begins  near  the 
bane  of  the  maxillary  horn-core,  and,  expanding  into  a  prom- 
inent tubercle,  just  above  the  antorbital  foramen,  continues 
backward  by  an  upward  curve,  and  passes  into  the  ridge  of  the 
malar  bone  extending  beneath  the  orbit.  In  both  sexes,  the 
anterior  portion  of  tnis  lateral  ridge,  with  its  characteristic 
tubercle,  forms  the  lower  border  of  a  deep,  well-marked 


appendage,  and  it  is  of  interest 
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depression,  which  probably  contained  a  ^land.    In  Plate  II, 

this  cavity  is  well  shown  behind  the  maxillary  horn-cores,  just 
below  the  point  where  the  superior  border  of  the  skull  is 
lowest. 

The  nasal  bones  join  the  maxillarics  above,  and  complete  the 
posterior  border  of  the  large  naiial  opening.  They  are  of 
moderate  length  on  the  median  line,  and  their  free  anterior 
extremities  are  quite  short.  These  bones  are  mnoh  expanded 

transvereely,  and  at  their  widest  part  articulate  with  the 
lachrymals.  All  the  sutures  surrounding  the  nasals  are  dis- 
tinct, and  this  is  trne,  also,  of  their  median  sntnro.  Their 
upper  surface  is  convex,  both  transversely  and  longitudinally, 
and  is  marked  l)y  two  deep  grooves,  which  lead  backward  to 
the  supra-orbital  foramina  in  tlie  parietals,  as  shown  in  Plate 


FiGUBE  4. — Front  of  skull  of  rrotoctrois  celer^  Marsh ;  seen  froui  the  left  side. 
FiauRE  5. — Front  of  skull  of  Frotoceras  nasuhis,  Marsh;  seen  from  the  left. 
Both  are  male  skulls,  and  drawn  one-half  natural  size.  Miocene. 
mazUlwy  hora-oore ;  h',  seoHon  of  same. 

The  frontals,  which  bound  the  nasals  behind,  arc  large  mas- 
sive buiies,  much  wider  than  long.  The  suture  which  unites 
the  two  frontals  is  distinct,  and  cuts  the  naso-frontal  suture 
nearly  at  ri^ht  angles.  At  the  lateral  junction  of  the  frontal 
and  nasal,  there  is  on  each  side  a  low  tuberosity,  resembling  a 
diminutive  hom-eore,  and  these  form  the  third  pair  of  eleva- 
tioDS  on  the  sknll.  At  the  postero  external  angle  of  the 
frontals^  above  the  orbits,  another  pair  of  much  larger  protu- 
berances is  seen,  and  the  summits  of  these  are  widely  expanded 
transversely,  shown  in  Plate  IV.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
frontals  is  rugose,  and  the  deep  grooves  already  mentioned  are 
characteristic  features. 


IV. 


4. 


6. 
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The  parietal  bones  are  much  smaller  than  the  frontals,  and 
are  separated  from  tliem  by  a  distinct  sigmoid  sntnre.  These 
bones  support  the  posterior  pair  of  horn-cores,  as  shown  in 
Plate  IV.  The  general  f:»rm  and  })osition  of  these  elevations  on 
the  male  / 'ruioce/'os  bkull  are  represented  in  the  accompanying 
plates,  but  they  differ  in  each  species.  Behind  these  horn- 
cores,  there  is  a  low  sagittal  crest  separating  the  deep  temporal 
fo66».  fiaok  of  the  parietals  is  the  short  snpra-oodpital,  which 
forms  a  weak  lambdoidal  crest  boaoding  the  temporal  fossie 
behind. 

The  inferior  portion  of  each  fossa  is  formed  by  the  sqnriTiiA- 
sal,  which  covfM's  tiie  lower  half  of  the  brain  case,  and  joins  the 
parietal  al)L>M^  li\  a  distinct  suture,  as  shown  in  Plate  111.  The 
srinamosai  heads  forward  a  short  zygomatic  branch,  which  fits 
into  a  notch  in  the  posteriorpart  of  the  malar.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct poet^lenoid  process.  The  tympanic  bone  is  not  dilated 
into  a  dehnite  bnlla,  but  below  the  auditory  meatus  forms  a 
short  descending  process.  The  periotic  is  behind  the  tym- 
panic, separated  from  it  above  by  the  post-tympanic  process  of 
the  squamosal,  and  below  by  an  open  suture.  It  is  wedged  in 
between  the  latter  bone  and  the  strong  and  elongate  parocci- 
pital  process  of  the  exoccipital. 

The  orbit  is  closed  behind  by  a  descending  process  from  the 
frontal,  which  meets  the  upper  branch  of  the  malar.  Its  lower 
border  is  bonnded  by  the  malar,  which  in  front  Joins  the 
lachrymal  above  and  the  maxillary  below,  as  shown  in  Plates 
II  and  III. 

The  lachrymal  is  hounded  in  front  by  the  maxillary,  above 

by  the  nas:)!  wui]  frontal,  and  below  by  the  malar  and  maxillary. 
The  lachrvinal  foramina  are  two  in  number,  well  within  the 
orbital  border.  The  orbits  are  large,  suboval  in  outline,  and 
widely  separated  from  each  other.  1  iicir  posterior  position  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  genus  Protooeras, 

The  JSase  of  the  Skull. 

The  lower  surface  of  the  male  Protocerm  skull  is  repre- 
sented in  Plate  V.  The  narrow  occiput,  surmounted  by  the 
supra-occipital,  is  a  noteworthy  character.  The  widely  expand- 
ing orbits  greatly  increase  the  width  of  the  skull  in  this  region, 
and  from  here  forward,  its  wedge-like  shape  is  a  striding 
feature.  The  large  foramen  magnum  and  the  narrow  diverg- 
ing occipital  condyles  are  well  seen  in  this  view.  The  basi- 
ocdpital  and  the  basisphenoid  bones  are  firmly  coossified,  the 
suture  between  them  being  indistinct.  In  front  of  the  latter 
bone  is  the  parasphenoid,  separated  from  it  by  a  well-marked 
suture,  and  passing  forward  above  the  vomers,  which  are  here 
distinct.  The  pterygoids  are  attached  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  palatines,  and  above  to  the  alispheuoids.  There  is  no 
distinct  alisphenoid  canal. 
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The  palatine  bones  are  narrow,  and  bound  in  front  the 
posterior  nares,  which  extend  forward  to  near  the  middle  of 
the  pennltimate  molars.  The  maxillary  plates  form  the  roof 
of  the  palate  forward  to  the  premaxillaries.  At  their  nar- 
rowest portion,  they  are  deeply  crrooved  for  the  approaches  of 
the  palato-maxillary  fonunina,  which  are  situated  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  second  premolars.  The  maxillary  plates  are 
separated  in  front  along  the  median  line,  to  receive  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  premaxillaries,  and  on  the  sutare  between  the 
two  elements,  the  anterior  palatine  foramina  are  in  their  osaal 
position.  The  tnrbinal  bones  were  apparently  quite  small. 

The  Lower  Jaw. 

The  lower  jaw  is  well  represented  in  Plate  IT.  It  is  long 
and  slender,  especially  in  front,  thus  corresponding  to  the 
sknll.  The  condyle  is  broad  and  strongly  convex  above.  The 
coronoid  process  is  very  short,  and  its  summit  is  but  little 
higher  than  the  condyle.  The  angle  is  ronnded  and  well  devel- 
oped. The  ramus  expands  downward  and  is  thickened  beneath 
the  molar  teeth,  and  has  a  sharp  upper  edge  along  the  diastema 
between  the  first  and  second  premolars.  It  again  extends 
downward  at  the  symphysis,  becoming  more  robust  to  support 
the  front  teeth. 

The  DentUian. 

The  dentition  of  Protocems  is  of  the  early  ruminant  type, 
as  shown  by  the  short-crowned,  selenodont  molar  series.  The 
dental  formula  is  as  follows : 

IncUors  2-,  Cuines  1    Premolars  ±  Molars  |. 

In  the  male  skull,  the  upper  canines  are  well  developed,  as 
shown  in  Plate  II.  They  are  compressed  and  somewnat  tri- 
hedral in  transverse  section,  and  in  life  formed  efficient  weapons 
of  warfare.  The  first  upper  premolars,  a  short  distance  behind, 
are  small  compressed  teeth,  each  with  two  roots ;  and  after  a 
still  lono;er  diastema,  the  second  premolars  bei^in  the  con- 
tinuous series.  The  second  and  third  U])i)er  preniolai*8  each 
have  a  large  outer  cusp  and  an  inner  cinLTulnni,  while  the 
fourth  has  a  distinct  inner  crescent,  as  shown  in  Plate  V, 
which  also  represents  faithfully  the  superior  molars.  These 
have  all  short  crowns  and  the  double  crescents  of  true  seleno- 
dont dentition,  with  a  well-developed  inner  basal  ridge  on 
each.  The  accurate  drawings  of  the  accompanying  plates 
render  unnecessary  a  detailed  description  of  these  teetn  and 
most  of  the  ntlioi-s  here  ti^nred.  Tins  is  true,  also,  of  various 
minor  points  m  the  structure  of  the  skull. 
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The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Protoeeras  are  indicated  in 
Plate  II,  and  the  full  series  is  shown.  The  three  incisors  are 
directed  well  forward,  and  diminish  in  size  from  the  tii*st  to  the 
third.  The  sLili  smaller  canine  is  situated  close  to  the  last 
incisor,  and  is  similar  in  form.  A  long  diastema  follows,  and 
gives  the  upper  canine  freedom  of  motion.  The  first  premolar 
18  somewhat  similar  to  the  corresponding  one  above,  bnt  is 
larger  and  directed  more  forward.  A  still  longer  interval 
separates  the  tirst  and  second  lower  premolars,  the  latter  begin- 
ning the  continuous  molar  series.  The  second  premolar  lias 
the  frown  mnch  compressed,  while  the  third  and  fourth  are 
triangular  in  form.  The  three  true  molars  have  the  usual  cres- 
cents corresponding  to  those  above,  but  no  inner  cingulum. 

The  upper  molar  teeth  of  the  female  skull  are  shown  in 
figure  7,  below,  which  represents  the  tjpe  of  the  genus.  On 
Plate  Yl,  figure  2,  the  upper  dentition  of  Protoeeras  com^ptus 
is  represent^,  the  type  specimen  figured  being  the  skull  of  a 
female  not  yet  adult.^  The  last  three  deciduoas  teeth  are  here 
still  in  use,  the  first  and  second  true  molars  are  in  position, 
while  the  last  had  not  yet^  come  into  place. 

The  Brain. 

The  brain  in  Protoeeras  was  of  good  size,  not  diminutive  as 
in  the  early  ungulates.  It  was,  moreover,  well  convoluted  for 
a  Miocene  maminal,  and  forms  an  interesting  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  brain  development  in  Tertiary  Mammalia, 

The  natural  brain  cast  fienred  in  Plate  YXI,  figures  3  and  4, 
is  from  an  adult  female  sSull,  and  represents  accurately  the 
brain  cavity  of  this  individual,  except  tne  small  space  occupied 
by  the  olfactory  lobes.   The  latter  were  well  developed. 

2^  FemdU  SkuiL 

The  type  species  of  the  genus  Proiocerm^  as  already  stated, 
was  the  skuU  of  a  female,  and  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  here  its 
essential  features  as  give  n  in  the  original  description  already 
cited.    In  figures  6  and  7  below,  most  of  the  main  characters  of 

this  type  specimen  are  represented. 

'"In  general  form  and  proportions,  this  sknll  is  of  the  rumi- 
nant type.  Its  most  strikin£r  feature  is  a  pair  of  small  horn- 
cores,  situated,  not  on  the  fruiiLals,  but  on  the  parietals,  immedi- 
ately behind  the  frontal  suture.  These  prominences  were  thus 
placed  directly  over  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

*  Thia  Journal,  vol  xlviii,  p.  93,  July,  1894. 
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"  The  frontftl  bones  are  very  rusrose  on  their  npper  surface, 
and  tliis  rngosity  extends  backward  on  the  parietals,  and  to 
the  summit  of  the  horn-cores,  as  well  as  between  the  latter, 
and  along  the  wide  sagittal  crest.  The  horn-cores  are  well 
separated  from  each  other,  and  point  upward,  outward,  and 
backward,  overhanging  somewhat  the  temporal  fossae.  They 
are  conical  in  form,  with  obtnae  anrnmitB. 

Between  the  orbits,  the  f rontals  are  depressed,  and  marked 
by  two  deep  grooves  leading  backward  to  the  snpra-orbital 
foramina.  Behind  these,  halfway  to  the  hom-eores,  is  a 
median  prominence  resembling  in  shape  the  corresponding 
elevation  on  the  skull  of  the  male  giraffe.  The  brain  cavity 
is  unusually  large  for  a  Miocene  mammal.  The  occiput  is 
very  narrow,  indicating  a  small  cerebelhim,  and  the  occipital 
crest  is  weak.    The  occipital  surface  slopes  backward. 

8.  7. 


0 


FxeUBa  6.— Back  of  female  skull  of  Protoceras  celer;  type;  seen  from  above. 

FlOUU  7,— Ftont  of  same  skull ;  seen  from  below. 

Both  figures  are  ono-half  natural  size.  Mioceue. 

/,  frootal;  ^  horn-core;  w,  first  molar;  n,  posterior  nares;  o,  orbit;  jo, 
parietal;  pm,  second  premolar;  «,  autiure  between  frootal  and  partotal. 

"The  facial  region  of  the  skull  is  narrow  and  elongate.  On 
the  outer  surface  of  the  maxillary,  just  above  the  antorbital 
foramen,  there  is  a  deep  dei^ression,  which  probably  contained 
a  gland.  The  nsnal  mminant  fossa  in  front  of  the  orbit 
appears  to  be  wanting.  The  orbit  is  large,  and  completely 
closed  behind  by  a  strong  bar  of  bone. 
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"The dentition  preserved  is  selenodont and brachyodont,  with 
only  three  premolars  and  three  molars.*  The  first  premolar  is 
much  compressed  transvei*sely,  and  has  but  a  slight  inner  lobe. 
The  second  premolar  is  triangular  in  outline,  the  inner  lobe 
being  much  more  developed.  The  last  premolar  has  this  lobe 
expanded  into  a  strong  cusp,  and  the  erown  thus  becomes  broader 
than  long.  The  true  moiarB  have  two  inner  cuspe,  each  with  a 
basal  ridge.  The  outer  crescents  have  a  median  vertical  ridge* 
The  enamel  of  the  molar  scries  is  more  or  less  rngoee.  There 
was  a  wide  diastema  in  front  of  the  premolars. 

"The  posterior  nares  are  situated  far  forward,  the  anterior 
border  being  opposite  to  the  posterior  ensp  of  the  second  true 
molar.  The  glenoid  fa(;et  is  large  and  convex,  but  the  post- 
glenoid  process  is  (^uite  small.  The  pai  occipital  processes  were 
well  developed,  bnt  there  were  apparently  no  anditory  bull».'^ 

A  number  of  other  female  skulls,  some  of  them  in  excellent 
preservation,  have  since  been  obtained  from  the  same  region  in 
which  the  type  was  found,  and  a  stndy  of  these  makes  dear  the 
main  points  of  their  structure.  It  is  not  ([uite  certain  to  which 
of  the  three  species  of  Protoceras  now  known  some  of  these 
skulls  should  be  referred,  but  further  investigation  will  doubt- 
less determine  this  point,  as  the  present  material  in  the  Yale 
Museum  is  apparently  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

ThA  SkuU  of  Cakpa, 

The  small  artiodactyle  described  by  the  writer  in  1894,  under 
the  name  Oalqps  0mto^,is  from  essentiallj  the  same  geologi- 
cal horizon  in  South  Dakota  in  which  Protocercu  was  found. 
As  stated  in  the  first  description,  Calops  possesses  charactera 
indicating  a  near  all^  of  Proioceras^  and  as  the  resemblance  has 
proved  evcTi  closer  \\\  more  perfect  specimens  since  discovered, 
denoting  that  the  two  genera  belong  to  the  same  family,  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  here  the  main  points  of  the  original 
description,  t 

"The  type  specimen  is  a  skull  in  fair  preservation,  indicating 
a  fully  adult  animal,  which  when  alive  was  about  half  as  large 
as  a  goat.  In  its  general  form  and,  in  most  of  its  characters,  - 
this  skull  agrees  so  closely  with  the  type  of  Protoceras  as  to 
suggest  at  once  some  affinity  between  the  two.  The  dentition 
preserved  in  the  premolar  and  molar  series  is  essentially  the 
same.  The  high  maxillary  |i1at('«  joining  tiie  short,  pointed 
nasals;  the  deep  lachrymal  losbaj  and  the  posterior  orbit 

*  ^ro^c  perfect  specimens  since  disoovered  prove  that  there  were  four  premolar^ 
the  tirst  being  absent  in  the  type. 
I  This  Journal,  vol.  xWiii,  p.  94,  Jnly,  1894. 
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strongly  closed  behind,  all  suggest  an  ally  of  Protoceras,  but 
the  parietal  ridges  are  here  elevated  into  distinet  creeta,  and  are 

without  horns. 

"This  sknll  when  coiriplete  was  about  six  inches  in  length. 
The  distance  from  the  front  of  the  nasals  to  the  junction  of 
the  parietal  crests  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  last  three  premolars  and  the  troe  molars  is 
about  two  and  one-half  inches." 

In  a  later  notice^  a  second  more  perfect  specimen  from  the 
same  horizon  was  described,^  the  main  points  stated  being  as 

follows : 

"The  brain  was  comparatively  well  devek)ped,  and  an 
unusnally  large  part  of  the  cerebral  lobes  was  covered  by  the 
parietals.  The  frontal  region  of  the  skull  betweeu  the  orbits 
was  more  or  less  concave.  The  antorbital  depressions  extend 
well  forward.  There  is  a  diastema  between  tne  npper  canine 
and  the  first  premolar,  and  between  the  first  and  second  pre- 
molars. The  canines  above  and  below  are  small.  The  first 
lower  premolar  appears  to  be  wanting.  The  second  and  third 
premolars  have  secant  crowns,  much  elongated  fore  and  aft. 
The  postgleiioid  process  is  (juite  small,  but  the  paroccijiital  is 
large  ana  robust.  The  lower  jaw  has  a  very  snort  coronoid 
process,  and  the  condyle  is  sessile.  The  angle  of  the  jaw  is 
well  ronnded  and  somewhat  dependent." 

This  second  specimen  proves  to  be  distinct  from  the  type, 
and  is  h  i  *  recorded  as  a  new  species,  Caihps  coitsors.  The 
skull,  which  is  in  good  preservation,  is  represented  on  Plate 
YII,  figures  1  and  2.  These  two  views  exhibit  the  main 
featm-es  of  the  skull  in  the  genus  Calops.  The  most  striking 
dilfcrence  between  this  specimen  and  tlie  type  is  the  position 
of  the  orbit,  which  in  the  latter  is  entirely  behind  the  molar 
series,  as  in  ProtoceraSy  while  in  the  specimen  here  figured,  as 
shown  in  Plate  YII,  nearly  half  the  orbit  is  in  front  of  the 
posterior  end  of  this  series. 

The  Dentition,  of  Calops. 

The  teeth  of  Calop.s  corres|)ond  essentially  with  those  of 
Protoceraa^  being  of  the  same  early  ruuiiaant  type,  with  the 
characteristic,  snort-crowned,  selenodont  molar  series,  and 
apparently  the  same  dental  formula.  In  the  female  skull 
represented  on  Plate  YII,  figure  1,  most  of  the  teeth  are  seen 
in  position.  There  were  no  upper  incisors.  The  canine  was  of 
moderate  size,  and  placed  well  back  of  the  premaxillary  suture. 
The  first  premolar  is  small,  with  a  compressed  crown  and  two 
roots,  and  is  situated  somewhat  behind  the  middle  of  the 
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interval  between  the  canine  and  second  premolar,  as  shown  in 
the  figure  cited.  The  remaininp:  nppor  premolars  correspond 
closely  with  those  of  Proioceras  m  furni,  and  this  is  true,  also, 
of  the  molarp.  Tlie  lower  incisor.^  »;f  (kilops  are  small  and  pro- 
cumbent. The  eauiiie  also  was  small,  and  probablj  similar  in 
form  to  the  ineisors.  The  final  lower  premolar  is  eaniniform 
in  shape,  with  a  single  root,  and  a  sharp  compressed  crown, 
which  came  nearly  in  apposition  to  the  snperior  canine.  The 
remaining  lower  premolars  and  molars  agree  closely  except  in 
size  with  those  or  P roioceraf^. 

The  remains  of  Galops  now  known  all  appear  to  have  per- 
tained to  females,  and  this  naturally  suggests  the  question — wliat 
the  male  skull  was  like,  ami  especially  whether  it  was  provided 
with  horns.  The  probabilities  at  present  are  in  favor  of  the 
latter  view,  bat  it  mnst  be  left  to  fntnre  discoveries  to  settle 
that  point. 

All  the  known  remains  of  Protoceras  and  Galops  are  from 
the  14  per  Miocene  of  South  Dakota.  The  horizon,  which  is  a 
definite  one,  has  been  appropriately  called  by  Dr.  Wortman  the 
Protoceras  beds.  They  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  series 
in  Oregon  which  the  writer  had  previonsly  named  the  Miohippus 
beds,  as  that  genos  and  sevenu  othera  are  common  to  both 
regions. 

Yale  Uoirersity,  New  UaveD«  Couu.,  July  24,  1897. 

•  EXPLANATION  OP  PLATK8. 

Platk  TT. 

Male  skull,  with  lower  jaw,  of  I*roU>ceraa  celer,  Marab ;  oblique  side  view. 

Tbree^fonrlibs  nfttnral  aiae. 

Plate  111. 

The  same  skall ;  seen  from  the  left  side.   Three*foiift1i8  natural  aize. 

Plaxk  iV. 

The  aame  skull ;  aeen  from  above.  Three-fourths  natural  aize. 

Plate  V. 

The  lame  aknll;  eaen  from  balov.  Three-fourths  natural  size. 

Plate  VI. 

Figure  1. — The  same  skull;  seen  from  la  front. 

FiauBB  2. — Front  of  skull  of  Protoceras  comptus,  I^arah|  aeen  from  below 

joung  female,  showing  deciduous  dentition. 

Both  figures  are  three-fourths  natural  size. 
Plate  VIT. 

FiGUBB  1. — Skull,  with  lower  jaw,  of  Galops  censors,  Marah;  seen  from  the  left. 
FiGXTBB  2. — ^The  same  aknll ;  aeen  from  above. 

Figure  3. — Natural  brain  capt  of  Prntoreraa  akr;  female;  aide  view. 
FtOUBB  4. — The  same  ;  seen  from  above 

The  figures  are  all  oue-half  natural  size. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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Plate  II. 
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Plate.  IV. 
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Plate  VI. 
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Plate  VII. 


1. 


1  niid  2. — Female  skull  of  ('alops  consors.  Marsh.  Miocene. 
3  and  4. — Ilrain  cast  of  Puotockkas  cklkk.  Miocene. 

One-half  natural  size. 
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Art.  XX.  —  2'Ae  Theory  of  Singing  F Lames  ^  by  H.  V. 

Gill,  S.  J. 

1. 

Tttf  plienomenon  of  a  jet  of  gas  burning  inside  an  open  tube, 
emitting  a  mnsical  note,  is  one  of  those  facts  which,  although 
known  for  very  many  years  and  althougli  much  written  about, 
have  never  been  fully  explained.  It  is  uot  our  intention  to  go 
into  historical  details  on  the  subject,  but  a  glance  at  the  chief 
explanations  which  have  been  proposed  will  be  interesting. 
De  la  Kive  supposed  the  sound  to  be  due  to  a  periodic  conden- 
sation of  the  water  vapor  produced  in  the  combustion  of  hydro- 
gen ^as.  Faraday  showed  this  theory  to  be  false  by  the  fact 
tnat  ne  obtained  a  musical  note  by  means  of  another  gn^  which 
does  not  form  water  as  a  product  of  combustion,  i^'araday 
explained  the  sound  as  being  produced  by  successive  explosions 
of  quantities  of  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas  and  air  which  suc- 
ceed each  other  at  certain  intervals.  Tyndall  accepted  this 
explanation.  Another  theory  which  has  been  proposed  is  that 
the  sound  is  produced  by  vibrations  maintained  by  heat,  the 
heat  being  communicated  periodically  to  the  mass  of  air  con- 
fined in  the  sounding  tube,  at  a  place  where  in  the  course  of 
vibration  the  pressure  changes.  Tliis  explanatiori,  although  it 
takes  into  consideration  the  extinction  of  the  tlame  at  periodic 
intervals  by  the  changes  of  pressiiic,  is  not  satislyiug,  and 
indeed  this  very  intermittent  character  of  the  flame  presents 
in  this  theory  certain  serious  difficulties. 

Sondhanss  performed  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  he 
made  use  of  a  flame  of  hydrogen  issuing  from  a  gas-generating 
fiask.  His  chief  conclusion  was  that  the  condition  of  the 
column  of  gas  in  the  supply-tube  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  phenomenon ;  for  example,  if  the  supply-tube  be 
plugged  near  the  jet  with  some  wool  the  flame  will  not  sing, 
though  in  appearance  it  is  the  same  as  a  llame  that  will  sing. 
This  result  is  a  proof  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  sing- 
ing by  considering  merely  its  effect  in  heating  the  air,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  wire  gauze  which  has  been  heated.  Bilke  was 
able  to  nroduce  a  continuous  mnsical  note  by  means  of  a  wire 
gauze  placed  in  a  tube  and  kept  heated  by  means  of  a  strong 
electric  current.  Now  if  the  note  produced  by  a  gas  flame 
were  owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  flaiiif.  even  when  the 
supply-tube  was  plugged,  ought  to  produce  a  note  if  placed  at 
the  same  position  as  was  the  hot  gauze  when  it  was  sounding, 
but  no  such  result  is  observed  even  when  the  tube  is  narrow. 
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1. 


We  have  performed  many  experiments  to  verify  the  con- 
clusions of  8ondhau6s,  but  we  did  not  make  use  of  a  gae- 
generating  flask  to  produce  the  gas.  We  employed  ordinary 
coal  gas,  which  passed  into  a  flask^  which  was  provided  with 
two  other  tnbeB  (fig.  1\  one  being  in  eonneetion  with  the  sing- 
ing flame ;  the  other  had  one  extremity 
below  the  level  of  some  watet  in  the 
flask,  the  other  end  being  open  to  the 
air,  thus  providinsr  a  means  of  measur- 
ing the  pressure  in  the  gas.  With 
this  arrangement  we  were  able  to  ob- 
tain all  the  conditions  of  a  gae-gener- 
ating  flask,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage that  we  oonld  regnlate  the  size  of 
the  flame,  etc.,  with  perfect  facility. 
J.  It  is  evident  that  with  a  flame  proceed- 
y^\i  i^ig  from  a  flask  in  wliich  hydrogen  is 

(~\^^  ^  "-^  generated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  regulate  the  gas 
supply  with  any  exactness.  All  our 
experiments  tended  to  show  that  the 
influence  of  the  Bupply-tobe  came  not 
from  its  len^h,  bnt  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  allowed  the  gas  to  pass 

  to  the  flame.    For  with  tlie  same  sup- 

jily-tul)e  we  were  able  to  obtain  any 
note,  either  high  or  low,  which  we  desired,  by  modifying  the 
size  of  the  tin  me,  its  i)osition  in  the  tube,  and  the  length  of  the 
tube  in  whieli  it  sauK. 

In  this  paper  we  Bnall,  we  think,  make  it  clear  that  the  cause 
which  plays  the  important  part  in  the  production  of  a  mnsical 
note  by  the  flame,  is  one  whose  effect  has  not  been  taken  into 
account  by  those  who  have  examined  this  question. 

A  brief  review  uf  the  principal  facts  hitherto  observed  will 
be  useful  to  ns  in  what  follows: 

1st.  The  note  })roduced  depends  on  the  length  of  the  tube 
inside  which  rlie  tlame  sings,  on  the  size  of  the  flame,  and  on 
its  position  within  the  tube. 

2d.  The  notes  are  those  proper  to  the  tube,  account  being 
taken  of  Uie  temperature  of  the  air  inside  it. 

3d.  The  flame  must  be  smaller  when  it  begins  than  when  it 
is  singing  well. 

4th.  Tlie  spontaneous  commencement  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  phenomenon. 

*  There  is  no  advautage  gained  from  this  arrange  ment  in  producing'  the  sing- 
ing tlame.  The  aupplj-tube  may  be  connected  directlj  with  the  gas  main  of  the 
house. 
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5th.  When  the  ilame  is  of  8uch  a  size,  and  placed  at  such  a 
position  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  beginning  to  sing,  it  maj  be 
made  to  begin  by  sounding  the  note  proper  to  the  tnl>e;  a 
sudden  noise  saeh  as  the  clapping  of  the  hands  will  sometimes 
suffice. 

6th.  The  singing  may  be  made  to  cease  by  closing  one  end 
of  the  tnbe,  and  sometimes  by  a  sudden  noisp. 

7th.  Viewed  in  a  rdtatin^  mirror  the  image  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  tongues,  each  tongue  being  separated  from  the 
others  by  a  dark  space. 

8th.  Wlien  the  flame  is  too  large  to  begin  easily,  it  will 
respond  to  the  note  proper  to  the  tnbe,  but  will,  only  sound 
while  the  external  note  is  sounding. 

9th.  The  flame  becomes  blue  and  somewhat  longer  when  it 
sings. 

lOtl)  Less  gas  is  used  when  the  liame  sings  than  when  it 

remains  silent. 

11th.  If  the  flame  be  too  small  it  will  be  extinguished  in  a 
few  seconds  by  the  violence  of  the  action. 

These  are  the  chief  facts  which  bare  been  recounted  by 
Tyndall  and  others ;  there  are  other  facts  known  which  may 

be  looked  on  as  deductions  from  those  enumerated. 

In  the  explanation  we  propose  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  theory 
of  explosions,  which  is  admitted  by  some  even  at  the  present 
time,  is  not  the  correct  one.  All  the  facts  we  rely  on  have 
been  proved  by  actual  experiment,  and  we  make  no  hypothesis 
which  lias  not  experimental  as  well  as  theoretical  corroboration. 

As  the  spontaneous  commencement  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  phenomenon,  we  shall  flrst  examine  the  flame  in  the 
actual  state  of  sounding,  and  shall  then  show  how  it  begins. 

A  consideration  of  tlie  conditions  of  pressure  of  the  column 
of  air  in  a  sounding  tube  is  the  first  step  in  our  explanation. 

WIkmi  a  tube,  open  at  lioth  ends,  emits  a  musical  note,  the 
coin  111  n  of  air  divides  itself  up  into  nodes  and  loops  or  ventral 
segmeatK-.  1  lie  position  of  the  nodes  depends  on  the  note 
emitted,  i.  e.,  whether  the  tube  emits  the  fundamental  note,  its 
octave,  eta  At  a  node  there  is  a  considerable  variation  of  the 
pressure,  produced  by  the  longitudinal  vibration  of  the  column 
of  air.  The  pressure  varies  from  its  maximum  during  a  con- 
densation to  its  minimum  during  a  rarefaction;  these  two 
conditions  occnrnnt]:  in  ench  complete  vibration.  Various 
methods  are  in  use  for  demonstrating  this  fact,  the  best  known 
being  the  manometric  flames  of  Xoenig.  AVhen  such  a  flame 
is  placed  at  a  node,  and  its  image  observed  in  a  rotating  mirror, 
a  band  of  light  is  seen  from  which  arises  a  series  of  tongues, 
separated  by  dark  spaces,  each  tongue  corresponding  to  a  con- 
densation and  each  dark  space  to  a  rarefaction.   Sometimes  the 
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violence  of  these  changes  of  pressure  is  so  great  that  it  extin- 
gnisbes  the  flame  altogether. 

Though  thi8  tnethod  shows  vs  that  there  is  a  eonsiderable 
change  of  presBure,  it  does  not  give  any  numerical  measure- 
ment. Such  measurements  have  been  made  by  Kundt  and 
others.  Kundt  employed  \\  water  manometer  iov  tliis  purpose. 
As  the  cbangep  of  propsure  follow  each  other  ver\  rapidly  it  is 
clear  that  an  ordinary  manometer  would  be  useless,  and  hence 
he  used  one  which,  by  means  of  a  valve,  could  only  be  acted 
upon  by  changes  of  pressure  of  a  given  sign.  With  such  an 
apparatus  he  found  that)  at  a  node  of  an  open  pipe  sounding 
loudly,  the  increase  of  pressure  during  a  condensation  was 
equivalent  to  that  exertea  by  a  column  of  w^ater about  15*" 
high,  and  a  diminution  of  equal  amount  during  a  rarefaction. 
Otliers  have  found  lower  values. 

We  have  next  to  examine  another  pressure  whicii  comefi  into 
play  in  the  case  of  tlie  singini^  tiame,  one  which  has  been  alto- 
getlier  neglected  by  those  who  have  proposed  explanations  of 
tiiis  phenomenon,  but  which  we  shall  show  to  be  an  essential 
element  in  the  production  of  the  musical  note. 

The  pressure  of  the  gas  which  produces  a  flame  of  suitable 
size  for  a  singing  flame  may  be  easily  determined  l)y  means  of 
the  apparatus  we  have  described.  We  have  only  to  extinc^uish 
the  flame  which  lias  l)een  sin(i:in<;  and  close  up  the  aperture. 
The  water  will  then  rise  in  the  pressure-tube.  This  pressure 
is  one,  or  two,  or  even  more  centimeters  of  water,  according 
to  the  note  which  the  flame  produced.  One  might  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  of  the  flame 
issues  is  always  that  on  the  gas  supply  of  the  house,  but  it  is 
easy  to  show  tnat  when  the  tap  whicli  connects  the  flask  to  the 
main  pipe  is  turned  so  as  to  let  a  small  quantity  of  gas  issue, 
that  the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  passaire  tlnis  modiiied, 
the  reason  being  the  friction  and  viseosity  of  the  ^as. 

The  tiiriire  will  assist  us  in  our  explanation  :  I  represents  the 
column  of  air  during  a  condenbatioii,  II  during  a  rarefaction 

(flg.  2).   The  flame  is  situated  at  a  node. 

We  shall  suppose  the  maximum  pressure  of  either  sign  to 
be  5*^  of  water,  since  a  singing  flame  does  not  produce  a  very 
loud  note,  and  will  take  2*"  as  the  pressure  on  tne  gas.  Here 

is  ronirhly  wliat  happens  when  the  flame  hiug^s  : 

Durinir  a  condensation  the  air  is  being  compressed  in  the 
direction  of  the  small  arrows  with  a  })ressiire  represented  by  5. 
As  the  burner  of  the  singing  flame  is  not  in  cominuuication 
with  the  air  in  the  tube  except  at  the  small  aperture  from 
which  the  gas  issues,  this  pressure  acts  in  the  direction  A  on 
the  gas.  f ut  the  gas  is  issuing  from  this  aperture  under  a 
pressure  2  in  the  direction  G,   Therefore  the  resultant  of 
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these  is  ovideutlv  a  prcFsnre  (5— 2)  =  3  actiiii;  on  the  gas 
in  the  direction  K.  Tiii^  pressure  forces  the  gas  back  some 
little  distance  into  the  gas  pipe,  and  thos  the  name  is  either 
made  very  small,  or  forced  back  into  the  burner  with  the  gas, 
or  extinguished  altogether.  But  this  state  of  thino^  only  lasts 
a  small  fraction  of  a  second.   The  condensation  changes  into 


2. 

I  n. 


a  rarefaction,  and  the  air  expands  in  the  direction  of  the  small 
arrows  (II) ;  when  the  pressure  i?*  taken  off  the  iras  it  rushes 
forth.  By  the  same  reasoning  as  before  we  see  tlie  resultant 
pressure  is  (5 +  2)  =  7,  and  that  the  gas  issues  forth  under  this 
pressure.    This  pressure,  so  much  greater  than  tin;  iionnal  gas 

{treasure,  causes  the  gas  to  escape  with  great  rapidity,  the  flame 
ights  up  again  with  a  slight  shock  (as  one  remarks  when  he 
lights  a  gas  jet),  this  shock  gives  an  additional  impulse  to  the 
ezpAuding  air,  but  again  comes  the  condensation,  the  flame  is 
again  extinguished  and  so  on.  Thus  we  see  how  the  note  is 
kept  sounding,  a  very  small  periodic  impulse  being  sufficient 
to  keep  a  note  sounding  once  it  has  begun. 

There  is  a  point  to  be  noted.  We  sai<l  the  gas  issued  forth 
under  a  pressure  of  7,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  gas  will  come 
out  as  soon  as  the  rarefaction  is  so  far  developed  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  is  a  little  less  than  3.  From  this  it  is  clear  that 
the  gas  issues  forth  under  a  pressure  considerably  greater  than 
its  normal  pressure,  and  that  the  lighting  up  of  the  ilame 
co?i>f  R  at  gacli  an  instant  that  it  assists  the  expansion  daring 
the  rarefaction. 

Av.  Jour.  Sci.— Fourth  Skribs,  Vol.  IV,  No.  21.— ISepi.,  1897. 
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This  explanation  will  be  found  to  account  for  all  the  facts 
which  have  been  observed  refijardin^  the  sinsjing  flame.  From 
it  we  see  that  the  chief  cause  to  l>e  taken  into  account  is  the 
pressure  on  the  gas,  although  the  flame  also  plays  its  part. 

The  following  facts  prove  the  correctness  of  this  explana- 
tion. 

We  stated  that  the  gas  was  forced  back  into  the  burner  dur- 
ing a  condensation,  and  that  it  may  happen  that  the  flame  is 
forced  back  with  it.  With  an  aperture  of  such  a  size  (0*5™"'  in 
diameter)  as  is  usually  employed  no  such  result  could  be 
observed.  With  a  glass  tube  drawn  to  a  point  having  an 
aperture  of  about  2"'°'  diameter,  singing  inside  a  tube  70*^™ 
long  by  2'5^"'  in  diameter,  we  noticed  clearly  that  this  result 
actually  took  place.  The  image  of  this  flame  as  seen  in  the 
'  rotating  mirror  was  like  that  roughly  represented  in  fig.  3. 

8. 


This  experiment  is  rather  difficult  to  make,  and  the  note  only 
continues  for  a  short  time  owing  to  the  size  of  the  aperture. 

The  following  experiment  shows  the  same  thing  in  a  more 
simple  manner.  As  we  have  seen,  the  rapid  increase  of  pres- 
sure during  a  condensation  in  the  sounding-tube  produces  a 
downward  compression  on  the  gas.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
possible  to  detect  this  by  means  of  a  manometric  flame.  Fig.  i 
explains  itself. 

When  the  manometric  flame  is  observed  in  a  rotating  mirror 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  a  Koenig  flame  is  seen,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  lower  part  of  tig.  5.  In  this  figure  the  tongues 
are  somewhat  exaggerated  in  distinctness. 

We  can  use  this  same  arrangement  for  another  interesting 
experiment.  From  what  we  have  seen  it  is  clear  that  the 
tongues  of  the  image  of  the  manometric  flame  ought  to  coincide 
with  the  dark  spaces  of  tlie  image  of  the  singing  flame,  if  botli 
images  could  be  perfectly  superposed.  Since  the  little  shock  on 
the  gas  is  practically  transmitted  instantaneously  throughout  the 
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ojas  near  the  jet,  the  following  experiment  is  of  value.  The 
flames,  as  in  fig.  4^,  were  arranged  so  as  to  be  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  each  other,  the  point  of  the  mano- 
metric  flame  just  reaching  the  base  of 
the  other.  The  axis  of  the  rotating 
mirror  was  in  the  same  plane  as  these 
two  flames.  On  viewing  the  two  images 
in  the  mirror,  an  eye  placed  in  the 
plane  of  the  flames  sees  the  images  as  in 
iig.  5. 

The  top  row  represents  the  image  of 
the  singing  flame.  It  will  be  seen  that 
what  we  had  anticipated  actually  takes 
place.  The  appearance  of  the  flame  also 
supports  our  theory.  When  gas  issues 
under  pressure  the  flame  drags  in  the  air  , 
which  surrounds  it,  thus  presenting  the 
aspect  of  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner. 

The  following  facts  show  the  impor- 
tance of  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the 
phenomenon.  We  have  seen  tliat  if  the  - 
supply  pipe  be  plugged  near  the  jet  that 
the  llame  will  not  sinij.  This  is  clearlv  because  the  reaction 
between  the  two  pressures  is  interfered  with.  Tyndall  re- 
marks that,  with  a  tube  15  to  20™  long,  he  was  able  to  obtain, 
by  varying  the  size  of  the  flame  and  its  position  in  the  tube, 


t 


mini  Hi 


a  series  of  notes  represented  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  He 
says  also  that  this  experiment  shows  why  it  happened  that 
various  experimentalists,  who  did  not  change  the  position  and 
size  of  the  flame,  had  difticulty  in  obtaining  desired  notes  in 
their  public  lectures.    We  see  clearly  from  our  theory  why 
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thia  18  eo,  for  the  size  of  ilic  flame  depends  on  the  preesare  of 

the  gas  which  feeds  it.  We  see  also  why  a  gas-generating 
apparatus  is  disarlvantasceon?,  because,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, it  is  iiiipossihle  to  regulate  the  gas  pressure  with  suffi- 
cient exactness.  With  the  flask  we  have  above  liescribed,  we 
were  able  to  see  that  the  notes  produced  defended  in  great 
measure  on  the  pressnre,  and  that  also  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  depended  on  the  same  canse.  We  also  noticed  that, 
immediately  on  the  note  beginning  to  sing,  the  water  rose  a 
few  mm.  in  the  pressure  tube,  thus  showing  that  less  gas  was 
nsed  when  the  gas  was  singing  than  when  silent,  a  fact  which 
was  also  noticed  by  Count  SchafEgotsch,  from  a  diiferent  ex- 
periment. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  a  flame  sirii^iii<r  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Often,  however,  if  the  size  of  the  llauie 
(i.  e.,  tlic  pressure  of  the  gas)  and  its  position  in  the  tube  be 
carefully  regulated,  the  note  produced,  though  continuous,  is 
faint,  and  does  not  develop  into  a  full,  loud  sound.  The  image 
of  the  flame  in  this  case  does  not  present  a  series  of  distinct 
tongues  as  in  the  former  case,  but  resembles  that  of  a  n\ano- 
metric  flame.  On  con (Bering  what  we  have  hitherto  said, 
this  case  presents  no  diliiculty.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  pressure  of  the  gas  and  its  position  \mAw^  such,  the 
reactions  just  described  are  not  sufldciently  iiiaiked  to  pro- 
duce the  full  result.  If  the  flame  be  distant  from  the  node  to 
which  its  size  is  well  adapted,  it  is  clear,  since  the  changes  of 
pressure  are  less  intense  the  farther  \v(>  go  from  the  node,  that 
the  flame  cannot  sing  as  it  would  do  if  under  more  favorable 
conditions.  In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the  fact  that 
the  note  is  not  always  that  which  require  a  node  at  that 

part  of  the  tube  where  the  tiaine  is  placed,  for  it  may  happen 
that  tlie  size  of  the  fiatne  cori-esponds  better  to  the  |)eriod  of  a 
note  which  has  a  node  farther  from  it,  which  note  it  will  rein- 
force rather  than  the  one  which  has  a  node  nearer  to  it.  So 
aJso  is  easily  explained  why  the  flame  may  emit  two  notes 
simultaneously — i.  e.,  if  it  be  placed  SO  as  to  be  near  both  nodes. 
It  may  l»e  said  that  the  limit  of  pi'cssure  required  for  a  given 
note  is  fairly  wide. 

We  think  we  have  thus  suflSciently  shown  the  importance  of 
the  pressure  <»n  the  gas  in  maintaining  the  sound.  We  have 
now  to  show  how  the  tlauie  begins  to  sing.  The  flame  may 
begin  to  sing  without  any  apparent  external  cause,  or  may 
be  put  into  action  by  an  external  cause.  We  hope  to 
show  these  two  cases  may  be  reduced  to  the  latter.  Tvndall, 
in  his  usual  graphic  way,  describes  in  his  '^Heat"  how  a 
flame,  too  large  to  sing  continuously,  will  respond  to  the 
note  proper  to  the  tube  inside  which  it  is  placed,  if  this  note 
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be  sounded  by  a  siren  or  other  means.  He  says  that  this  is  an 
example  of  the  propagation  of  sound,  by  vibrations  through 
the  air,  and  its  reception  by  a  body  extremely  sensitive  to  such 
influences.  If  the  tiame  is  smaller,  it  continues  singing  once  it 
has  begun  to  respond.  That  is  to  say,  the  flame  takes  up  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  inside  the  tube,  reacts  on  them  in  the  way 
we  have  described,  and  thus  the  sound  is  strengthened  into  the 
continuous  note  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It*  we  examine 
the  flame  in  a  rotating  mirror  before  it  has  begun  to  sing,  we 
8ee  of  course  a  continuous  band  of  light.  Now,  if  we  sound 
the  note  of  the  tube,  regarding  the  flame  in  the  rotating  mir- 
ror while  doing  so,  we  see  the  image  as  represented  in  lig.  6. 

6. 


/// 

- 

From  this  we  see  clearly  the  mutual  reaction  between  the 
flame  and  the  colunm  of  air.  If  the  flame  be  so  small  that  it 
is  just  on  the  point  of  beginning  to  sing  of  itself,  a  sudden 
noise,  such  as  clapping  the  hands,  will  cause  it  to  begin. 
Always,  however,  the  gradual  development  as  shown  in  flg.  6 
takes  place.  Again,  a  small  flame  may  be  made  to  sing  by 
blowing  gently  across  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  as  before  shows 
the  gradual  development.  These  facts  are  suflicient  to  show 
how  the  pressure  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  column  of  air  and 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  react  on  each  other.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  in  reality  this  "gradual  development"'  takes 
place  in  a  very  short  interval  of  time,  especially  in  the  case  of 
a  small  plane  inside  a  short  tube. 

From  what  we  have  seen  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that, 
when  the  flame  begins  spontaneously,  in  reality  the  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  some  change  of  pressure  taking  place  in  the  column 
of  air.  If  we  slowly  lessen  the  flaine,  before  it  begins  to  sing, 
regarding  it  as  before  in  the  rotating  mirror,  we  notice,  at  a 
certain  point,  that  gentle  undulations  appear  on  the  border  of 
the  band  of  light,  which  follow  the  cause  of  gradual  develop- 
ment above  described.  Is  there  any  such  external  cause  at 
work  ?  We  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  there  is.  We 
have  seen  that  the  slight  changes  of  pressure  due  to  a  note 
sounded  at  some  distance  from  the  tube  produce  changes  in  the 
pressure  suflicient  to  cause  the  flame  inside  the  tube  to  sing 
(Schatfgotsch  put  a  small  flame  into  action  by  the  noise  caused 
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by  displacing  ii  chair  in  the  room  next  that  in  wliich  the  flame 
was  placed).  We  have  seen,  too,  that  the  Bliijht  clian<ije8  of 
pressure  produced  by  blowing  across  the  end  of  the  tube  were 
Boffident,  even  wlien  the  flame  was  not' small  enough  to  begin 
of  itself ;  therefore  a  lesser  caose  will  suffice  when  the  flame  is 
still  smaller.  The  air  inside  the  tulie  is  at  a  higher  tempera- 
tare  than  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  tliis  causes  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  upwards  throngh  the  tube  with  a  velocity  whicli  we  can 
c  ileulate.*  This  current  as  it  passes  the  edges  of  the  tube  ])ro- 
duces  a  faint  note.  The  variatiuus  of  pressure  caused  by  this 
note  arc  sutiiclunt  to  put  the  tlame  in  actiou.  This  conclusion 
is  justitied  by  the  following  facts: 

(a)  A  flame  begins  mucn  more  easily  in  a  long  tube  than  in 
a  short  one,  and  we  know  the  current  due  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  proportional  to  the  length  oi  the  tube,  so  that  the 
note  produced  in  a  long  tube  is  more  intense  than  in  a  short  one. 

(i)  On  placino:  the  ear  near  the  lower  extremity  of  a  tube 
GO*^"'  long,  inside  which  a  silent  tlaine  burns,  one  hears  the  note 
produced  by  the  current  of  air  passing  np. 

(f)  A  consideration  of  the  various  ways  in  which  a  liame 
maj  be  caused  to  sing  lesids  to  this  conclusion. 

Although  this  reaction  is  the  chief  one  which  causes  the 
flame  to  begin  to  sing,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
innumerable  other  minor  ones  which,  in  certain  cases,  may  play 
a  part.  Thns  in  the  case  of  a  very  small  flame  inside  a  short 
tube  or  lo-(i*^^^"\  the  expansion  of  the  air  near  the  flame, 
and  accidental  changes  of  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  may  be  of 
importance. 

We  think  we  have  made  it  clear  that  the  pressure  on  the  gas 
plays  the  important  part  in  this  phenomenon,  and  that  a  con> 
sideration  of  the  reactions  we  have  described  will  be  found  to 
explain  the  many  facts  noted  in  the  case  of  a  singing  flame, 
some  of  which  we  have  alluded  to.  We  look  therefore  on  the 
chief  ennse  as  a  rnutual  !<  :?r"^ioM  ])etween  the  pressures  in  the 
tube  and  on  the  i^as;  the  energy  neeessary  to  sustain  the  note 
being  supplied  by  the  presj^nre  on  the  i^as  and  the  action  of  the 
liiiuie.  We  may  comuare  the  singing  iiame  to  the  siren,  in 
which  the  current  oi  air  causes  Uie  disk  to  rotate,  the  note 
being  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  disk  on  the  current  of  air. 

*  Dr.  Evureil  iitvesjligates  in  his  Xatnr;il  Pliilo-ophy."  part  11.  the  condi- 
tions for  a  good  draught  up  a  chimney  and  applies  tlie  formula  of  TorricelU  for 
the  omux  of  liquids  from  orifices.  This  formula  for  the  velodtj  of  the  air 
curreDt  ia 

l+a< 

in  whic^i  ;/  - gravit.y ;  /i  =  length  of  cliiinnoy  (or  tube);  a  =the  coefficient  of 
expaaaiou  for  air ;  t—ih^  temperature  inside  the  chimney,  and  f  that  of  the 
exterior  air. 
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11. 

There  is  anothor  case  of  singing  flames  which  we  shall  briefly 
explain  bv  a  reasoning  similar  to  that  we  hav^e  jnst  employed. 
If  a  tube,  say  30""  Iodg:  by  3  or  4*""  in  diameter,  be  placed  on  a 
piece  of  wire  gauze,  the  whole  5*^  above  a  Bunseii  burner,  and 
if  the  gas  be  liglited  inside  the  tube,  a  high  note  of  great 
iuteiisity  is  produced.  This  experiment  was  first  uiade  by 
Lieeajons,  who  called  it  a  **  wbistliiig  flame.'*  As  we  have 
never  seen  any  explanation  offered,  we  think  the  following  will 
be  found  interesting.  We  have  dctennined  the  following  facts : 

Ist  The  note  depends  on  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the 
volume  of  the  flame. 

2d.  The  ganze  need  not  be  outside  the  tube,  but  if  placed 
inside,  the  note  is  also  pruduced. 

3d.  If  the  gauze  be  more  than  a  certain  distance  below  the 
base  of  the  tube,  no  note  is  produced. 

4th.  The  image  in  a  rotating  mirror  shows  periodic  disturb- 
ances at  the  base  of  the  flame. 

Just  as  a  node  is  the  position  most  favorable  for  the  singing 
flame,  a  loop  is  that  favorable  for  the  whistling  flame.  There 
is  a  loop  at  the  end  of  an  open  pipe,  and  hence  the  flame 
sounds  when  at  this  position.  As  every  note  which  an  open 
pipe  can  produce  has  a  node  at  the  base,  we  see  that  each  can 
be  produced  by  the  flame  at  this  position,  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  note  is  so  high  and  sbrill,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  a  great  num- 
ber of  tones  are  produced  simultaneously. 

At  a  loop,  or  ventral  segment,  there  is  considerable  motion 
of  the  air,  as  is  shown  l>y  placing  a  small  tambourine  with 
some  sand  on  it  at  a  loop  ;  the  sand  is  violently  agitated  by  the 
air  currents  due  to  the  vibration.  The  motion  of  the  air  at 
the  extieniities  is  jiensiljlo  for  some  distance  ontsidc  the  tube. 
Much  studied  this  movement,  and  found  that  for  a  pipe  four 
feet  long  tlio  amplitade  at  this  poiiU  was 

We  can  easily  calculate  the  velocity  of  these  air  currents  if 
we  know  the  amplitude  of  vibration  and  the  period  of  the  note. 
However  in  the  general  investigation  this  will  not  be  necessary. 
Let  us  call  this  velocity  x. 

We  have  seen  that  the  draught,  or  current  due  to  the  flame 
inside  the  tube,  can  be  calculated  from  the  formula 

For  a  certain  tube  we  have  calculated  tliat  the  current  due  to 
the  vibrations  was  2  meters  per  second,  the  draught  1  meter 
per  second.  Let  us  suppose  the  velocity  of  the  current  due  to 
the  vibration  is  a?,  that  due  to  the  draught  y. 
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As  before,  let  us  tirst  cousider  the  tiaine  actually  sounding. 
At  the  node  nearest  the  base  (it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
one  of  the  notes)  there  are  alternately  condensations  and  rare- 
factions. When  the  condensation  is  changing  into  a  rarefac- 
tion there  is  a  current  of  air  which  iBsaee  from  the  tube ;  this 
is  the  first  stage.  When  the  rarefaction  is  becoming  a  conden- 
sation this  current  enters  the  tube.  Dnring  the  first  stage  the 
carrent  dae  to  the  draught  tends  to  cross  the  gauze  with  a 
velocity  y  ;  but  the  cnrrent  due  to  the  vibration  is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  with  a  velocity  x :  therefore  at  this  moment  the 
resultant  current  lias  a  velocity  x—y.  This  current  is  less  than 
if  the  iiame  had  been  silent,  so  that  a  smaller  amount  of  gas 
enters  into  the  flame.  But  after  a  very  small  fraction  of  a 
second  the  rarefaction  at  the  node  changes  into  a  condensation. 
During  this  second  stage  the  carrent  due  to  the  vibration  goes 
np  the  tube  and  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  draught.  There- 
fore the  resultant  current  has  a  velocity  x-\-y.  This  current, 
much  more  rapid  than  when  the  llame  was  silent,  and  than 
that  during  the  tirst  stage,  causes  a  greater  quantity  of  gas  and 
air  to  enter  into  tlie  Haine  than  before.  This  sudden  augmen- 
tation of  the  tiame  gives  an  impulse  to  the  vibrations  already 
taking  place,  and  thus  the  note  oontinnes. 

This  explanation  is  proved  by  several  experiments.  We 
have  stated  that  the  gauze  may  be  a  certain  distance  below  the 
base  of  the  tube.  We  have  seen  that  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
column  extend  a  certain  distance  outside  the  end  of  the  tube. 
Many  researches  have  been  made  to  determine  the  exact  law 
w^hicli  this  distance  follows,  l)ut  though  in  individual  cases  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  amplitude,  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  a 
general  law.  It  has  been  determined  that  this  distance  depends 
on  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  that  when  the  wave  length  of 
the  note  is  great  in  comparison,  this  distance  is  somewhat 
greater  than  two-thirds  the  radins  of  the  tube.  We  have  made 
many  experiments  with  the  gauze  in  various  positions,  and  tind 
that  the  gauze  must  be  inside  the  limit  assigned  by  this  law,  or 
no  note  will  l)e  jiroduced,  wliicii  show8  that  the  note  depends 
uu  tliese  air  currents. 

A  second  proof  is  that  the  note  produced  is  not  pure,  but  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  diftereut  ones.  We  have  seen  that 
all  the  notes  of  the  tube  maj  be  produced  together  and  that 
thus  the  resultant  note  is  composed  of  tones  proportional  to  1^ 
2,  3,  4,  5.  .  .  .  If  the  gauze  be  placed  at  the  middle  of  the 
tube  the  note  is  mucli  In'gher,  We  see  at  once  why  this  must 
be  so  it  the  wliistling  iiame  is  proper  to  a  loop.  For  the  only 
tones  which  have  a  loop  at  the  i.iiddle  of  an  o\>c\\  pipe  are 
those  proportional  to  2,  4,  6,  8,  etc.  Therefore  since  so  many 
of  the  lower  tones  are  absent  the  resultant  tone  is  higher  than 
in  the  former  case. 
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We  have  made  experiments  analogous  to  those  described  in 

the  case  of  the  sinp^'ng  flame  to  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  note  begins.  Our  experiments  lead  to  the  conchision  that 
it  is  tlie  same  as  in  that  case,  and  that  the  original  note  caused 
by  the  draught  is  strengthened  by  the  reactions  we  have  de- 
tailed. As  the  arguments  used  in  the  case  of  the  singing 
flame  apply  with  even  greater  force  in  the  present  case,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them. 

III. 

There  is,  finally,  one  other  case  of  a  note  caused  by  a  flame 
which  we  shall  consider  very  briefly:  An  experiment  was  sug- 
gested to  test  the  theory  in  which  the  singing  flame  is  exptainM 
as  if  it  were  a  heated  body.   If  so,  a  taper  flame  onght  to  sing 

if  placed  in  a  favorable  position.  An  ordinary  taper  flame 
remains  perfectly  silent.  On  dividing  up  the  wick  so  that  the 
head  of  the  taper  stretched  over  the  tube,  a  note  wasprodnced 
which  lasted  several  minutes.  This  is  merely  a  case  of  Rijke's 
experiment  of  the  heated  guuzu  above  alluded  to.  Kijke^s 
experiment  has  been  explained  already,  and  is  easily  under- 
stood if  we  consider  the  action  of  the  pressure  and  various  air 
currents  in  a  sounding  pipe,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  most 
favorable  moment  for  the  air  to  receive  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture is  when  a  condensation  is  changing  into  a  rarefaction. 
The  following  passage  from  a  lecture  by  Lord  Kayleigh  will 
make  this  clear  (''Nature,''  vol.  xviii,  p.  320,  187S) :  ''  rerhaps 
the  easiest  way  to  trace  the  mode  of  action  is  to  begin  with 
the  case  of  a  simple  vibration  without  a  steady  current  (i.  e. 
the  draught).  Under  these  circumstances  the  whole  of  the  air 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal  in  the  course  of  a  com- 
plete period  becomes  heated ;  and  after  this  state  of  things 
there  is  comparatively  little  furtlier  transfer  of  heat.  The 
effect  of  superposing  a  small  steady  upward  current  is  now 
easily  recognized.  At  the  limit  of  the  inward  motion,  i.  e.,  at 
the  phase  of  greatest  condensation,  a  small  quantity  of  air 
cotnes  in  contact  with  the  metal  which  has  not  done  so  before, 
and  is  accordingly  cool ;  and  the  heat  conununicated  to  this 
quantity  of  air  acts  in  the  most  favorable  manner  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  vibration.''  "  Both  in  Rijke's  and  Biess'* 
experiments  the  variable  transfer  of  heat  depends  on  the  motion 
of  vibration,  while  the  effect  of  the  transfer  depends  upon  the 
variation  of  pressure.  Tlie  gauze  must  therefore  be  placed 
where  both  effects  are  sensible,  i.  e.  neither  near  a  node  nor 
near  a  loop."    (We  have  found  the  same  in  the  case  ot  the 

*  Eiess's  exp^meat  oooaists  of  a  note  produced  by  a  euirent  of  hot  air  paa^ng 
tiirougb  a  cooL  gaim. 
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taper  flame.)  "  Alxmt  a  quarter  of  the  lenfirtli  of  tlie  tube,  from 
the  lower  or  upper  end,  as  tlie  ease  iiia}'  l)e,  appears  to  be  the 
most  favourable  position. AVlien  the  gauze  is  near  the  top  a 
slight  modification  is  required,  but  the  tlieory  is  essentially  the 
same. 

We  have^  then,  three  kinds  of  singing  flames;  one  depend- 
ing  on  changes  of  pressure ;  another  on  air  cnrrents ;  a  third 
depending  at  once  on  both  changes  of  pressnre  and  on  air 
currents. 

In  the  above  paper  we  have  explained  the  general  causes  of 
the  phenomenon,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  so  complex  a  subject 
it  would  be  imposf^ible  to  enter  into  more  explicit  details  in 
the  limits  of  a  simple  article.  It  i&  hoped  that  these  ideas  will 
attach  a  farther  interest  to  this  old  fashioned  bnt  interesting 
experiment. 

Lottvain. 


Art.  XXI.  —  El^trieal  DiwhargeB  in  Air;  hj  John 

Trowbridgb. 

Thb  flaminj;  discharge  from  a  lar^  accnmnlator  with  its 
nnclens,  consisting  of  a  dazzling  white  spark,  is  evidently  a 
form  of  voltaic  arc :  and  I  was  interested  to  discover  if  pos- 
sible the  mechanism,  so  to  <peak,  of  the  voltaic  arc.  T  ^nes  it 
follow  Ohm's  law  in  respect  to  resistance,  and  is  there  an 
oscillatory  phenomenon?  It  is  well  known  that  electric  sparks 
can  be  greatly  iucreased  in  length  bj  interposing  a  gas  flame 
between  the  terminals  of  a  Rahmkorf  coil»  or  by  moderately 
rarifying  the  air  between  snch  terminals.  The  conditions  in 
the  voltaic  arc  favor  a  greatly  increased  length  of  a  disruptive 
spark  between  the  positive  and  negative  carlions.  This  can  be 
seen  in  tlie  })liotograph  of  the  arc  produced  by  a  hif^'li  tension 
accuniulator  ;  and  doubtless  the  same  plienoinenon  could  be 
observed  in  the  ordinary  voltaic  arc  if  it  were  not  so  exceed- 
ingly brilliant. 

I  have  lately  studied  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  voltaic 
arc  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  circuit  B,  tig.  1,  of  forty 
large  storage  cells,  giving  80  volts,  was  ])laced  a  low  resistance 
choking  coil,  L,  or  coil  of  large  seif-indoction.    To  the  carbon 

terminals,  A,  between  which  the  voltaic  arc  was  produced,  were 
led  the  terminals  of  a  condenser,  C.  The  latter  was  charged 
by  a  step-u}*  tiaiisformer,  T.  The  oscillatory  dischari^e  of  the 
condenser  was  thus  jiassed  through  the  voltaic  arc;  and  a  spark 
in  a  gap  in  the  circuit  of  the  condenser  was  photographed  by 
the  aid  of  a  revolving  mirror.    The  photographs  gave  the 
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nninlier  of  oscillations  in  tlie  cii-cuit  containins^  the  are  and  the 
condenser.  A  curve  was  then  plotted  witli  the  mniil)erof  oscilla- 
tions as  ordinates  and  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  circuit  as 
abecissas.  It  was  thus  found  that  the  , 
apparent  resistance  of  the  voltaic  arc  was 
equivalent,  in  the  case  I  considered,  to  a 
resistance  of  ei^ht-tentha  of  an  ohm  ('8 
ohm).  It  was  found,  moreover,  that  an 
arc  one-r[uarter  of  an  inch  long  did  not 
present  more  resistance  than  one,  one-half 
an  inch  loni;.  The  api)arent  resistance, 
therefore,  of  the  voltaic  arc  does  not  fol- 
low Ohm's  law.  1  ara  ted  to  believe  that 
the  mechanism,  so  to  speak,  of  the  voltaic 
arc  is  as  follows :  A  disruptive  discharge 
accompanies  a  flaming  discharge,  and 
serves  as  a  species  of  pilot  spark.  A 
vai'iahle  ditferenee  uf  potential  is  neees- 
sarv  to  sustain  tlie  disruptive  discharge; 
and  this  variable  dillercnce  of  potential 
makes  itself  evident  as  an  apparent  change 
of  resistance ;  the  arc  shortens  or  length- 
ens in  obedience  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
lamp  which  is  employed. 

A  family  resemblance  may  be  said  to  exist  between  all  forms 
of  electrical  discharges  in  air.  Thus  in  the  voltaic  arc  we 
have  a  disruptive  discharge  conji)ineil  with  a  finning  discharge. 
In  general  the  disruptive  spark  is  oscillatoiy  even  in  the  case 
where  the  voluic  arc  is  produced  by  a  dynamo  machine. 
When  we  extend  onr  studies  to  the  forms  of  electrical  dis- 
charges which  are  free  to  a  great  extent  from  the  flaming  dis- 
charge, such  as  the  disruptive  sparks  from  electrical  machines, 
Tesla  and  Thoins<^n  transformers  and  the  Plante  rheostatic 
machine,  we  are  struck  by  their  close  resemblance  to  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  lightning  discharge.  I  have  lately  employed,  in 
connection  with  five  tliousafid  I^Iante  ceils,  a  Flant6  machine 
with  thirty  condenser  plates  made  of  glass,  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  with  a  coated  surface  of  15x18  inches. 
Sparks  nine  to  ten  inches  long  can  be  very  conveniently 
studied  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  for  a  close  estimate  of  the 
difference  of  potential  is  possible  and  the  exciting  apparatus 
does  not  change  its  sign  during  the  experiments.  To  the  eye 
each  spark  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  a  briglit  radiance  or 
aureole  of  which  it  appears  to  be  the  nucleus.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  this  radiance  was  an  actual  phenomenon,  I 
employed  a  portrait  lens  of  large  aperture,  and  some  of  the 
results  are  exnibited  in  the  accompanying  reproductions,  which 
fail,  however,  to  give  the  details  of  the  negatives.    Fig.  2  is  a 
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photograph  of  a  spark  taken  with  a  Enryscope  lens,  such  as  is 
commonly  employed  for  landscape  work.  This  does  not  show 
any  detail.  Figs.  3,  4  and  5  are  photographs  taken  with  a 
Dallmeyer  portrait  lens,  without  a  diaphragm,  and  show  on  tho 
negatives  what  may  be  considered  an  aureole  accompanying 
the  spark  its  entire  length.  Furthermore,  the  oscillatory 
nature  of  the  sparks  is  shown  by  forked  discharges  which 


3. 


3. 


4. 


6. 


diverge  from  the  main  path  of  the  spark  and  which  point  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  same  spark.  If  a  photograph  of 
lightning  could  be  obtained  which  would  show  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon, there  could  bo  no  doubt  of  the  oscillatory  nature  of 
lightning. 

Since  one  can,  with  a  large  number  of  Plante  cells  in  con- 
nection with  a  rheostatic  machine,  control  the  sign  of  the  elec- 
tric charges  on  the  spark  terminals,  I  was  interested  to  test  the 
question  whether  the  eye  can  detect  any  direction  in  electric 
sparks?.  One  observer,  looking  through  an  ojiening  which  con- 
cealed the  spark  terminals  and  only  reve.aled  the  central  portion 
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of  the  s])arks,  noted  down  his  impression  of  the  n])parpnt  direc- 
tion of  each  spark,  while  another  observer  reversed  the  poles 
which  char<jed  the  rheostatic  machine.  On  comparing  the 
notes  of  the  two  observers,  it  was  foand  that  there  was  no 
agreement  in  regard  to  direction.  Tliis  result  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  oscillatory  nature  of  the  dischan^.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  case  of  lightning  the  eye  is  forcibly  impressed 
by  the  greater  brightness  of  the  positive  terminal  in  the  cloud, 
and  tlic  observer  conclodcs  that  the  flash  has  a  unidirectional 
movement. 

When  oscillating  spai'ks  of  the  nature  represented  in  figures 
2,  3  and  4  are  passed  throui^h  Oookes  tubes  of  the  focus  tube 
pattern,  it  was  found  that  pliutugiaphs  could  be  taken  on  plates 
exposed  to  the  inclined  surface  of  the  platinum,  both  when  it 
was  made  the  anode  and  when  it  formed  the  cathode.  No  dif- 
ference in  definition  could  be  noticed.  There  was,  however,  a 
^reat  difference  in  actinic  effect.  Under  tlie  oscillatory  nature  of 
the  Levden  jar  discharo^e  the  electrodes  become  alternately  pos- 
itive and  negative.  Possibly  some  of  the  want  of  definition 
noticed  in  Rontgen  photographs,  taken  even  with  the  aid  of 
electrical  machines,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oscillatory 
discharge  does  not  always  emanate  from  the  same  point  on  the 
anode  surface.  A  small  anode  should  therefore  give  sharper 
images  than  one  of  a  large  surface. 

what  is  supposed  to  be  a  resistance  in  the  case  of  the  voltaic 
arc,  and  in  the  modifications  of  this  arc  seen  in  dischai^^es  from 
high  tension  transformers,  and  in  powerful  electric  sparks,  and 
presumably  in  lightnin^j:;  dischai-i»;cs,  is  a  polariznfion  which  pro- 
duces a  variable  difference  of  ]H>tential  at  the  spark  terminals. 

The  inconstancy  of  spark  potentials  has  been  shown  by  Jaii- 
mann.*  In  working  with  a  revolving  mirror,  it  is  found  that 
the  spark  terminals  have  to  be  brightened  in  order  to  preserve 
the  same  spark  length.  I  was  interested  also  to  observe  the 
effect  of  the  surrounding  medium  upon  the  spark  potentials. 
Platinum  terminals  in  sodium  vapor  showed  the  polarizable 
condition :  bnt  there  did  not*  appear  to  be  an  appreciable 
change  in  resistance,  ap:irt  from  this  polarization.  The  same 
was  true  when  bromine  v.-tpor  surroiindecl  the  spark  terminals. 
In  the  case  of  Crookes  tube?!,  it  is  customary  to  apply  heat  if  the 
discharge  will  not  pass  through  the  tube:  and  some  maimers 
provide  a  connecting  receptacle  which  contains  a  substance 
which,  on  being  volatilized,  modifies  the  internal  conditions  of 
the  tube.  This  modification  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  diminution 
of  resistance  of  the  tube.  It  should  be  more  properly  termed  a 
naethod  of  modifying  the  state  of  polarization  of  the  electrodes. 

Jefferson  PhTsical  Laboratory,  Harvard  Univerattj. 

*  Wied.  Annalea,  Ir,  p.  656, 1895. 
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Art.  XXII. — The  Oscillatory  discharge  af  a  large  Accumu- 
lator;  by  John  Trowbridge. 

The  discharofe  from  a  laro^e  number  of  Plante  cells  is  char- 
acterized by  a  sibilant  flame  which,  by  quickly  separating  the 
spark  terminals,  can  be  drawn  out  to  a  length  of  several  feet. 
It  closely  resembles  the  light  produced  by  passing  an  electric 
spark  through  lycopodium  powder.    When  a  photograph  of 

1. 


this  Haming  discharge  is  examined,  it  is  seen  to  have  an  in- 
tensely briglit  spark  as  a  iiucleus.  On  account  of  the  flaming 
discliarge  it  is  ditiicult  to  examine  its  character  by  means  of  a 
revolving  mirror.  By  employing,  however,  two  spark  gaps  it 
seemed  possible  to  ascertain  whether  the  discharge  is  oscillatory 
or  not. 

In  my  experiments  the  circuit  was  made  at  the  instant  the 
revolving  mn-ror  was  in  the  position  to  reflect  an  image  of  the 
discharge  of  the  battery  upon  a  sensitive  plate.  The  photo- 
graphs obtained  in  this  way  showed  disruptive  discharges 
superiniposed  upon  a  continuous  discharge.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, masked  any  appearance  of  an  oscillatory  discharge.  It 


of  a  large  Accumulator. 
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was  evidently  necessary  to  blow  out  the  flaming  discbarge  in 
order  to  see  if  oscillations  followed  the  pilot  discharge.  The 
iirst  experiment  was  made  with  2500  cells  arranged  m  aeries; 
and  the  flaming  discharge  was  mnch  lessened  both  bj  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cells  and  by  a  suitable  arrangement 
for  blowing  it  out.  .On  developing  the  photographs  it  was 
found  that  the  discharge  was  an  oscillatory  one;  for  as  many 
as  five  or  six  clearly  defined  oscillations  followed  the  first,  or 
pilot  discharge.  The  number  of  ceils  was  then  doubled  ;  and, 
although  more  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  flaming  dis- 
charge, oscillations  were  again  obtained. 

On  the  supposition  that  each  cell  of  the  battery  can  be 
regarded  as  a  leaking  condehser :  and  that  it  is  equivalent  in 
capacity  to  a  condenser  shunted  by  a  resistance  equal  to  that 
of  the  electrolyte,  we  can  treat  such  a  cell  as  a  conducting 
condenser  under  the  influence,  during  discharge,  of  a  periodic 
current.  The  analysis  of  tiiis  well-known  case  is  as  follows.* 
Let  ABC  and  AEC  be  two  circuits,  the  circuit  ABC  being 
a  shunt  to  the  circuit  AEC,  which  contains  a  condenser  E. 

Let  L  be  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  ABC,  R  its 
resistance,  C  the  capacitj  of  the  condenser  in  the  circuit 
AEO  and  r  the  resistance  of  the  wires  leading  to  the  plates  of 
the  condenser. 

Then  if  i  is  the  current  through  ABO  and  x  the  chai'ge  on 
the  plate  nearest  to  A . 

dx  X 

Since  each  of  the  quantities  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force 
between  A  and  0. 

If  i=cos  fit,  rj.  .  ^  j^.a 

then  aJ=  7|  w  siu 


l4>  1 

where  a  =  tan" ^  ~  4-  tan"**  j;^. 

„       dx     Vl'V  +  ,  s  ,  ^ 

Hence  ^  =    -y-  cos  (p<  +  a). 

  4-  f ' 

P 

Thus  the  maximum  current  along  AEC  is  to  that  along 
ABC  as   

VLV'^R'   is  to  1^(3^.+ 

Or  if  we  neglect  the  resistance  r  of  the  leading  wires,  as 

1  R 
a/LV  +  ^*  *  q">     neglecting  L,  a« 

*  See  Elements  of  Electricity  auil  Magnetism,  Prof.  J.  J.  Ihooisou,  p.  431. 
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'  In  the  caee  of  one  cell  of  the  battery  the  polarization  capac- 
ity is  .undoubtedlj  very  large.   C.  M.  Gh>rdoii*  finds  that  the 

polarization  eapadtj  of  two  snrfaoes  of  platinnm  0*65*°^*  sepa- 
rated bj  an  interval  of  ^  amounts  to  more  than  50  micro- 
farads.  The  cells  of  my  battery  oonsist  of  lead  plates  of 
abont  10*"'  surface  separated  by  abont  6"".  The  layer  of 
peroxide  of  lead  undoubtedly  gives  a  large  polarization 
capacity.  The  resistance  of  each  cell  is  about  one  quarter 
of  ail  ohm.  Even  with  this  small  value  of  R,  osciU 
lating  currents  siieh  as  my  exj)entncnts  show  arise  when 
the  battery  discharges  through  air  or  gases.  A  large  portion 
of  the  oscillating  currents  pass  through  the  condenser  circuit, 
and  the  electrolyte  acts  as  a  semi-insulator.  With  a  very 
high  value  of  no  current  would  pass  through  the  electrolyte 
and  the  cells  would  therefore  act  like  Leyden  jars.  In  the  case 
I  am  considering  the  Plante  cells  evidently  act  like  leaky  Ley- 
den jars  coupled  in  series.   If  0  is  the  apparent  capacity  of 

one  cell  -  would  be  the  capacity  of  n  cells. 

An  examination  of  tlie  photographs  of  the  oscillations  pro- 
duced by  2500  cells,  showed  an  ap]>arent  ca])acity  of  about 
1000  electrostatic  units.  Five  thousand  cells  gave  an  apparent 
capacity  of  about  500  electrostatic  units,  as  should  be  the  case. 
The  small  apparent  capacity  C  results  from  the  leaking  of  the 
condenser  due  to  the  conduction  through  the  electrolyte. 

Since  the  discharge  from  an  accumulator  of  a  large  number 
of  cells  is.  in  general,  oscillatory,  I  am  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  discharge  from  any  primary  battery  is  also  oscillatory,  for 
in  all  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  eapacity  and  self-induction. 
It  is  evident  that  a  galvanometer  in  circuit  with  a  Geisler  tube 
or  a  telephone  cannot  detect  the  oscillatory  discharge,  since 
it  is  of  high  period.  Moreover  when  a  Geisler  tube  is  lighted 
by  a  large  battery  with  no  resistance  save  that  of  the  Geisler 
tube  and  the  battery  in  the  circuit,  and  the  light  is  examined 
in  a  revolving  mirror  by  the  eye,  no  oscillations  or  intermit- 
tance  of  light  can  be  perceived  on  account  of  the  fl^tming  dis- 
cbarge through  the  rai  itied  gas. 

The  oscillatory  discharge  may  be  said  to  be  tlie  common 
occurrence  of  nature  in  the  case  of  electrical  discharges  and 
the  one  direction  discharge  the  uncommon.  This  has  been 
expressed  by  the  remark  that  electricity  takes  the  path  of  least 
resistance;  this  common  belief,  however,  must  he  modified 
under  certain  conditions  of  resonance.  In  general  nature 
avoids  a  unidirectional  discharge. 

Jefferson  Pliyaical  Lalioratory,  Harvard  UniTersitj. 

*  Wied.  Ann.,  No.  5,  1897,  p.  28. 
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Art.  XXIIT. — Jura  and  JSfeocomian  of  Arkansas,  KnnsoB, 
Oklahoma^  New  Mexico  and  Texas;  by  Jules  Marcou. 

TTiSTOKiO  geology,  or  stratigraphic  clnsfsification,  is  a  very 
difficult  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  important  part  of  the 
history  of  our  globe.  Without  exact  classitication,  all  becomes 
oonfusioD,  geologic  periods  are  confounded,  and  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  same  sort  of  errors  that  would  occur  if  some 
historian  were  to  place  the  time  of  Cromwell  after  the  time  of 
Wasliingtou. 

In  all  other  seienccp,  like  ohemistrv.  physic?,  nnatomy.  etc. 
each  new  fact  can  be  veritied  in  laboratorie8,  after  a  in  riod  of 
time  r(>latively  short.  Not  that  criticism,  and  strong  and  even 
passionate  opposition,  are  not  found  in  these  sciences ;  we  re- 
member well  the  protest  against  the  experiments  made  to  dis- 
prove spontaneous  generation.  It  required  much  persistency 
and  courage  on  the  part  of  Pasteur  to  maintain  the  truth  he 
had  discovered.  The  chemist  Berthelot  published  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique  some  incomplete  investigations  of  the  late 
Claude  Bernard,  wliich  he  found  in  loose  notes  after  the  !at- 
ter's  death,  without  even  taking  the  polite  prccuutiou  to  make 
known  to  Pasteur  his  intention  of  attacking  his  observations  on 
the  non-existence  of  rtpuntaneous  generation.  Numerous  dis- 
cussions followed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  the  French  National  Institute,  until  Pasteur,  excited  by  the 
incessant  attacks  of  two  adversaries,  bravely  turned  towards 
them  and  said  to  one,  "Savez  vons  ce  qui  vous  manque?  vous 
ignorcz  I'art  d'observer and  to  the  other,  £t  vous,  ceiui  de 
raisonner."* 

The  controversy  ai^uinst  iny  observations  on  tlie  geology  of 
Texas,  the  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico,  has  laoted  much 
longer  than  the  opposition  made  against  Pasteur,  for  it  is  now 
forty^four  years  since  I  made  them  and  they  have  been  and  are 
still  the  subject  of  constant  criticism. 

In.  science,  discussion  must  be  based  on  the  observation  of 
facts;  in  geology,  these  observations  must  be  made  on  the 
ground  and  at  the  precise  locality  under  discussion.  For  years 
the  two  localities  discussed  were  not  only  far  distant  iProm 
civilization,  but  also  situated  in  a  part  of  the  country  which, 
on  account  of  hostile  Comanches,  Kiowas  and  Apaches,  it 
was  impossible  to  visit  without  a  large  military  escort  Con- 
sequently my  contradictors  discussed  my  observations  without 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  stratigraphy ;  and  with  a  want  of 

*  Disconre  de  M.  Joseph  Bertrend,  directeur  de  I'Acad^mie  Francis,  s^noe  du 
28  Janvier,  1897. 

Am.  Jour.  Soi. — Fou&th  SebixSi  Vol.  IV*  No.  21.'— Sept.,  L881. 
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the  most  elementary  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  genus  Grypkcea^ 
uniting  into  a  single  species  six  or  eight  entirely  distinct  spe- 
cies. It  was  to  be  hoped  that  when,  in  about  1880,  Indian 
Territory  and  the  Tucumeari  region  were  finally  opened  for 
settlement  and  civilization,  my  opponents  wonld  examine  the 
two  localities ;  one  called  Comet  Creek,  now  in  G.  County, 
Oklalioma,  and  the  other  Pyramid  Mount  in  the  Tiicinnciri 
reginn  of  New  Mexico.  But  not  at  all;  to  this  day.  Cornet 
Creek  lias  not  heen  visited  hy  any  otlier  practical  geologist*; 
and  Pyruiiiid  Mount  of  the  Tucumcitri  area  was  systematically 
left  ont  of  the  route  of  exploration  by  the  three  persons  who 
were  there,  since  1888.  The  cnrions  part  of  it  is  that  the 
section  at  Pyramid  Monnt  is  most  complete,  without  any  ob- 
scurity by  ve^tation,  practically  a  bare  wall,  and  unique  in 
the  Tucumeari  region  for  its  beauty  and  perfection  from  a 
geologic  point  of  view.  I  shall  not  imitate  the  frankness  of 
my  friend  Pasteur,  and  contest  the  capacity  of  my  adversaries 
as  stratigraphists  and  paleontologists,  but  I  owe  it  to  science 
to  maintain  what  I  consider  to  be  exact  and  true  ;  and  how- 
ever  tired  and  wearied  by  yeai-s,  by  my  infirmities  and  the 
exceptional  length  of  the  discussion — ^lasting  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury— I  shall  continue  not  only  to  afiirm  the  correctness  of 
observations,  but  also  to  ask  my  numerous  adversaries  to  visit 
Comet  Creek  and  Pyramid  ^fonnt,  and  beg  them  to  publish 
the  sections  accompanied  by  gc»o<]  figures  and  descriptions  of 
all  the  fossils  they  may  gather  In  situ.  J  atn  happy  to  remark, 
that  they  will  have  the  great  privilege  and  itninunse  advantage 
of  remaining  there  as  long  as  they  please,  to  observe  and  col- 
lect specimens,  while  I  was  enabled,  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  march  of  my  military  escort,  to  remain  at  Comet  Crees 
only  one  hour  and  at  Pyramid  Mount  only  three  or  four  hours. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  the  Jura  and  the  Lower 
Crotaeeoiis  (which  1  call  briefly  Neocojnian)  has  taken,  thanks 
to  the  opposition,  such  great  proportions,  that  one  of  my  oppo- 
nents paid  lately:  There  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that  no 
marine  J  urassic  formations  of  Atlantic  sedimentation  have  as 
yet  been  discovered  north  of  Argentina  (South  America)  on 
the  present  Atlantic  slope  of  the  American  hemisphere." 
(Science,  vol.  iv,  No.  103,  p.  920.)  A  clean  sweep  of  the 
marine  American  Jura. 

Let  lis  review  the  main  localities  in  the  United  States,  west 
of  tlie  .Mississippi  River  and  ea-^t  of  the  llio  Grande  del  Norte. 

Arkansas. — For  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  not  to  burden  tlie 

*  Lately  the  locality  of  Comet  Creek  has  been  visited  by  Mr  I.  W.  Vaughao, 
who  finds  the  same  beds  of  Hinestone  contaiaing  G.  ASgrmm  (called  G.foimie»ditia)» 

His  description  docs  not  differ  from  the  one  I  havr  uiveu  as  far  back  as  IS&3. 
^'OuUyiog  areas  of  the  Comanche  series";  this  Journul,  vol.  iv,  July,  1897.; 
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reader  with  too  many  details,  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  Trinity 
formation,  of  the  locality  in  Pike  County,  Arkansas,  close  to 
the  boundary  line  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hill,  the  inventor  of  the 
name  Trinity  formation,  has  published  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  'the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas,  for  1888,  vol.  ii,  Meso- 
zoic,  two  chapters,  xii  and  xiii,  in  which  are  described  the  strata 
and  tlie  fossils,  the  latter  with  figures.  It  is  useless  to  reprint 
what  1  have  said  on  each  species  of  fossil  ;  I  need  only  say, 
that  I  have  shown  with  accuracy  and  details,  in  the  American 
Geologist,  Dec,  1889,  pp.  357-367,  that  the  whole  fauna,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  is  composed  of  J  urassic  fossils,  and  con- 
cluded that  instead  of  being  Lower  Cretaceous,  the  strata  near 
Mnrfreesboro  represent  in  A^rkansas  and  Texas  the  superior 
Jura  from  the  Ozfordian  upward,  including  the  Purbeck 
formation. 

As  an  example  of  carelessness,  not  to  use  a  stronger  word, 
in  quoting  a  plain  paleoiitological  fact,  I  call  tlie  attention  of 
the  reader  to  a  quotation  of  Mr.  Hill,  at  p.  128.  In  the 
description  of  Am//<07u'fe.s  ]\'(flcoUii^  we  rend  :  *Mt  resembles 
.  .  .  also  Afm/ioniiea  i'o,  d'Orb.  of  tlie  Lower  Cretaceous." 
Turning  to  the  great  work  of  the  Paleontologie  Francaiee  by 
d'Orbigny,  in  omer  to  examine  and  verify  the  resemblance  of 
the  two  Ammonites,  I  naturally  took  up  the  volumes  entitled  : 
"  Terrain  Or6tac6."  But  there  is  no  trace  of  Ammonites  To 
in  those  volumes.  As  I  know  the  species  well  and  that  the 
form  is  nndoiihtedly  Jurassic,  I  took  the  volumes  entitled : 
"Terrain  Jurassique,"  and  there  in  vol.  i,  pp.  645-546,  is  the 
Aynmonites  Yo  with  the  special  location  of  "Etage  Kimmerid- 
gien,  Boulogne  sur-Mcr."  lubtead  of  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Cretaceous,  according  to  the  extraordinary  alteration  of  Mr. 
Hill,  it  is  an  Upper  Jura  species.  Why  Mr.  Hill  took  upon 
himself  to  change  the  age  of  the  AmmowUee  Yo^  cannot  be 
explained  otherwise,  than  that  he  wanted  to  sustain  his  classi- 
fication of  the  Trinity  division  in  the  Cretaceous,  quoting  in 
his  favour  the  great  authority  of  d'Orbigny.  This  ease  shows 
how  unreliai)le  Mr.  Hill  is,  when  he  writes  on  paleoiitoloiry. 

Kansan. — As  lon^r  ago  as  1888,  I  corresponded  with  Profes- 
sor F.  W.  Cra^in  of  Topeka,  in  regard  to  a  Oymdo  'tdea  found 
in  Maryland,  tor  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  a  specimen 
of  the  same  genus  of  fossil  plant  collected  in  Kansas.  On 
reading  Professor  Cragin's  first  two  papers  on  the  geology  of 
a  part  of  southern  Kansas  comprising  Barber,  Pratt,  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  counties,  south  of  tne  Arkansas  River,  in  the  upper 
region  of  Medicine  Lodixc  River,  I  thonght  that  the  Jura 
existed  there,  and  wrote  so  to  him.  lie  sent  me  a  small  box 
of  specimens,  all  Cretaceous  fossils.  After  an  exchange  of  a 
few  letters  on  the  subject,  the  correspondence  was  dropped. 
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Lntely  thure  came  into  my  huiids  two  pii])li(!atioiif>  on  these 
Kansas  counties.  One  is  a  detailed  dcs('ri|)tion  of  them  by 
Professor  Charles  S.  Prosser,  in  vol.  ii  of  The  University  Geo* 
logical  Survey  of  Eansae,  Topeka,  1896 ;  and  the  other  is  a 
paper  entitled :  On  Outlying  Areas  of  the  Comanche  Series 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico,  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Hill, 
this  Jonrnal,  vol.  1,  pp.  20^-234,  issued  in  September,  1895, 
but  which  entirely  eseaped  my  notice  nntil  one  week  n<;o,  on 
account  of  my  time  having  been  completely  occupied  fur  sev- 
eral years  by  the  writing  and  printing  of  the  Life  of  Louis 
Agas«siz. 

I  have  studied  with  interest  all  the  part  of  vol.  ii,  Kansas 
Survey,  entitled  Oretaceons-Oomanche  series  of  Kansas,''  pp. 
96-181.  The  author  drives  carefnlly  observed  sections,  and  an 
important  geological  map  of  ''Southwest  Comanche  area.'' 
He  is  clear  and  exact,  but  the  paleontological  part  is  not  only 
very  meagre,  bnt  also  incorrect  so  far  as  relates  to  the  princi- 
pal and  very  ini])(H'tant  fossil  found,  a  rather  large  Gryphma^ 
collected  on  the  t<>j)  of  one  (»f  the  Jh1\  idere  sections.  As  he 
follows  and  uses  the  clabsilication  ot  Mr.  Hill,  my  answer  will 
ap])ly  to  both  memoirs. 

According  to  two  lists  of  fossils  determined  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Stanton,  at  pp.  216  and  219  of  Mr.  HilTs  paper,  the  Gryphma 
TuGumoarii  Marcou  lias  been  found  at  Blue  Cut  Mound,  four 
miles  south wesit  of  Helvidere,  above  flic  (irtjpfifVAi  fornicu- 
lata;  and  Mi".  Stanton  ndds :  ''Tt  is  intere^sting  to  note  that 
this  form  {G.  T<i<->i mni r',})^  sup}>Of>ed  by  Prof.  Marcou  to  be 
Jurassic,  here  oceans  ahov*^  G.  foriucnlata^  which  he  consid- 
ered Neocomian,  though  there  is  only  a  few  feet  difference  in 
the  beds  and  they  seem  to  be  connected  by  intermediate  forms. 
The  geogra))hic  distribution  of  the  two  species  is  about  the 
same"  i  Ilill's  paper,  p.  216). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  by  Mr.  James  Hall  in 
1855,  continued  afterward  by  Dr.  II  F.  Shumard,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Newherrv,  Mr.  K.  T.  Hill,  and  others  too  numerons  to  name, 
I  realized  that  a  misuse  of  paleontology  had  been  made,  and 
ever  since  paleontological  misrule  has  held  complete  and 
unchecked  sway  in  regard  to  the  numerous  GrtmhcBa  found  in 
the  whole  region  south  of  the  Arkansas  river.  After  receiving 
specimens  new  and  then  from  Texas  and  Kansas,  I  saw  clearly 
that  about  eight  or  ten  Gryphoea  existed  there  at  different  levels, 
and  that  the  confusion  of  speeies  l»y  Me^^^r?.  rTall.  "Rremer,  Shu- 
mard, (ial)b.  Charles  A.  White,  Hill,  Cragin  and  Stanton,  was 
sure  to  result  in  a  complete  revision  and  exact  description  of 
all  the  Gryphim  found  in  the  region.  I  know,  and  I  have 
repeatedly  said,  that  the  identification  of  the  numerous  Gry- 
phoMb  Piteheri  was  wrong  in  almost  every  case,  my  own 
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incladed.  Professor  Ferdinand  "RcTmer  made  tlie  mistake  in 
1849  and  1852  in  referring  a  New  Braunsfelds  and  Red  River 
species  of  GryphoBa  to  the  G,  Plicheri  of  Dr.  Morton.  Fol- 
lowing Roemer,  and  on  account  of  a  complete  lack  of  specimens 
for  comparison,  I  referred  the  Gnjplma  of  Comet  Creek  to  the 
G.  Pitcheri^  although  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
HbB  determination,  for  my  specimens  differed  coneiderably 
from  those  figured  by  Kceraer,  and  from  the  one  figured  by 
Morton.  But  at  the  same  time  I  took  the  precantion  to  pub- 
lish excellent  and  exact  figures,  in  my  two  works,  issued  in 
1855  and  1858.  For  several  yearfj,  after  my  hasty  visit  to 
Comet  Creek.  T  wa?*  convinced  that  the  0  PUchrri  found 
there  was  a  dillerent  species  from  the  one  published  by  Kcemer 
and  the  one  published  by  Morton  ;  and  in  1S61,  I  called  the 
Comet  Ci-eek  species  G,  limmeriy  and  have  even  since  used 
that  very  appropriate  name  for  the  G.  PUcheri  published 
with  figures  by  Bcemer  and  myself.  Notes  on  the  Cretaceous 
of  Texas."  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Jan.,  1861,  vol. 
viii,  p.  95.)  Dr.  O.  A.  White  did  not  make  use  of  the 
name  G.  Rosmeri  and  without  explanation  he  many  years  after 
called  the  species  Kfoayra  fomiculata^  changing  the  generic 
and  the  specific  name.* 

This  is  the  way  tliat  erroneous  paleontology  has  been  con- 
stantly used  by  my  adversaries. 

We  read  in  Mr.  Hill's  paper,  pp.  225-226 :  ^  The  species 
called  throughout  this  paper  Gryphmi  fbmicuktta  White,  is 
the  same  as  the  one  from  Comet  Creek,  Oklahoma,  first  figured 
by  Prof.  Marcon  as  Qryphma  PiteheH  Morton,  and  later  called 
by  him  Gryphrm  Rameri.  The  nomenclature  of  the  Gryphaeata 
oysters  of  the  (Jomanche  series  will  be  tlioron«chly  revised  in  a 
separate  paper  wliich  the  writer  has  in  print.  Prof.  Marcou's 
name  G.  Ritmet'i  probably  has  precedence  over  G.  forriiculata 
White,  but  it  may  be  shown  neither  of  these  will  stand." 

'^'This  Gryphsea  so  abundant  at  Belvidere  is  likewise  found 
in  ^reat  numbers  in  the  Kiamitia  clays,  not  only  about  Denison 
and  Fort  Worth,  but  also  along  a  persistent  line  of  300  miles 
from  Goodland,  Indian  Territory,  to  south  of  the  Brazos  in 
Texas.  Its  hemera  {s^c)  in  Texas  is  exclusively  confined  to 
tlie  Preston  beds,  and  Prof.  Marcon  has  always  liolfi  that  it  is  a 
Cretaceous  form;  it  is  the  species  upon  whicli  lie  established 
the  existence  of  the  alleged  Neocomian  in  America." 

*  The  Kxotjyra  Trjnna  Rnpm.  nr  Ex'^gyra  fiaMlnta  Goldf.  is  al«o  n  sort  of  poly- 
morph fossil  hke  the  so-called  Gryphcea  Fitclteri.  The  only  way  to  jmi  an  end  lo 
the  confusion  created  by  calling  almost  every  Exogfra,  Ex.  Tfj<ir,,i  and  every 
Oryphaea,  Gr.  Pitcheri,  is  to  make  n  complete  revision  of  all  the  Exogyra  and 
Orypba^  existing,  with  very  careful  study  of  each  species  and  the  exact  location 
of  each  tbratam. 
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'^An  interesting  fact  in  the  Black  HiUs  and  Blue  Out  sec- 
tions is  that  the  lari^e  Grvphiva  wliicli  comes  in  near  the  top 
of  the  shales  is  identical  with  the  form  collected  bv  Prof. 
Marcou  and  is  the  species  called  Oryphma  Tucumcarii  by  him 
(later  called  Gryjjium  dilaiata  var.  Tucitmcarii).'''* 

"  Prof.  Marcou  insisted  that  the  beds  from  which  this  species 
came  were  of  Jnraesic  age,  and  upon  its  oeenrrence  he  main* 
tained  the  existence  of  the  JarasBic  system  in  this  region.  It 
occurs  at  Belvidere,  as  on  the  original  plains  of  the  Kiamitia 
near  Goodland,  in  Indian  Territory,  where  it  was  last  year  col- 
lected by  Mr.  T.  Wayland  Vaughan''*^  of  m}^  division,  and  at 
Kentf  in  Trans  Pecos,  Texas,  strati<^rapliically  above  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  species  which  he  calls  Gi'yphcBa 
Pitcheri.  Thus  we  have  in  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  rrof. 
Maroon's  alleged  Jurassic  species  occurring  stratigraphically 
above  species  he  called  Cretaceons,  which  facts  forever  remove 
any  previous  doubt,  if  any  existed,  in  favor  of  his  theory  of 
the  existence  of  the  Jurassic  formation  in  Texas,  Indian  Ter* 
ritory,  New  Mexican  region." 

There  is  only  a  little  difficnlty  in  accepting  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  Mr.  Hill  with  such  contidence,—  the  Gryphwa  col- 
lected in  ^reat  nnmbers  at  the  top  ot"  the  section  of  Blue  Cut 
Mound,  near  Belvidere,  is  not  the  Gryphcea  Tucunicarii ! 

1  have  had  in  my  possession,  ever  since  1888,  beautiful  and 
perfect  specimens  of  that  Gryphwa^  and  the  idea  that  a  paleon- 
tologist of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  a  chief  geologist  of 
that  Survey  should  call  it  G.  Tucumcarii  /  wbb  far  from  my 
thoughts.  When  such  discoveries  were  made,  as  those  claimed 
by  Messrs.  ITill,  Stanton  and  YanL-'han,  their  first  dnty  was  to 
give  good  tigures  and  exact  descriptions  of  the  Qrypha^a  and 
put  it  side  by  side  with  the  figures  and  desenptions  given  by 
me  in  1858  (Geology  of  North  America,  etc.,  plate  IV  and 
pages  43  and  38,  Zurich,  1858).  But  as  it  is  asimpje  assertion, 
presenting  no  basis  for  discussion,  the  reader  of  Mr.  HfU's 
paper  cannot  judge  from  the  paper  itself.  The  Gryphasa 
found  on  the  top  of  the  Belvidere  section,  above  the  beds  con- 

♦In  Science.  April  2,  ISOt,  vol.  v,  Jfo.  118,  p.  559,  Mr.  T.  W.  Taufrhan  aaya 

that  he  fouud  in  the  vicinity  of  Arapaho  (i)klahoiiia  and  Indian  Territory)  the 
Oryphcea  Iktcumcarii  of  Marcou.  a  fossil  asserted  by  him  lo  be  Jurassic,  which 
often  oociirt  imbedded  in  the  same  matrix  (as  the  Chryphma  PUehfri  ot  Harcon  or 

forniculata  of  White).  Thus  he  exteuds  the  error  of  Messrs.  HJII  aud  Stanton 
farther  south  than  Belvidere  (Kansas).  Figures  and  description  ot  the  so-called 
G.  Iktcumcarii  are  entirely  wanting,  and  Mr.  Vaughnn  merely  makes  an  assertion 
without  paieontological  proofs  — ^Note  by  J.  M. 

fAt  Kent  the  Gn/phcm  Tucumcarii,  which  there  is  the  truo  Rpecies.  is  not 
above  the  Gryphcea  Pitclixri  {G.  R'nineri)  but  below.  Aud  the  pretended  G. 
Pttcheri  of  Messrs.  Pumblo  and  Cummins  belongs  to  two  now  species  entirely 
distinct  from  the  G,  Bameri  or  PUch&ri  (see  "  The  Jura  of  Texas,"  Joe  cit.,  p.  163>. 
— iS'ote  hy  J,  M. 
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taining  the  Gryphma  Rameri  of  the  N^eocomian  of  Oomet 

Creek,  is  an  entirely  different  species  from  the  G,  Titcummrii^ 
it  is  a  new  speeie!^  wliich  1  propose  to  call  Gryphcea  Kanm'mn. 
It  possesses  all  the  main  charactei'S  common  to  all  the  Gryplam 
of  the  Neocomian  or  JLower  Cretaceous  of  America  and  Europe. 
As  for  Mr.  Hill's  auuoimcement  that  "  The  nomenclature  of 
the  GrjphsBta  oysters  of  the  GomaDehe  series  will  be  thor- 
oughly revised  in  a  separate  paper  which  the  writer  has  in 
print,"  almost  two  years  have  passed  and  the  paper  is  not 
yet  distributed.  I  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  out;  and  then,  I 
shall  publish  figures  and  description  of  the  large  OnjjyfKva 
Mamana,  n.  sp.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Stanton  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  if  their  ideiititicatiou  of  the  Grypliaeas  at  J>elvi- 
dere  and  at  the  Tucumcarii  region  were  correct,  their  discovery 
of  one  above  another  at  one  place  and  the  reverse  at  the  other 
place,  in  the  same  geological  basin,  among  almost  horizontal 
strata,  wonld  go  far  towards  destroying  the  paleontological 
character  for  classiiication  of  strata,  discovered  almost  one  cen- 
tury a^,  by  William  Smith,  the  author  of  Strata  identified  by 
Organized  Fossils"  (4to,  London,  181  (J).  Happily  their  identi- 
fication of  the  Gryphoea  lucumcarii  with  the  G.  Jui?i.s<(na  is 
incorrect  and  their  classification  is  based  on  paleontoloi^ical  mis- 
rule. There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fatality,  after  the  numerous 
false  identification  of  half  a  dozen  and  probably  more  different 
species  of  Gryphcea^  with  the  G*  Piteheri,  to  have  now  the 
same  difficulty  of  incorrect  identification  of  two  distinct 
species  of  Gryphcea,  It  is  discouraging  in  the  extreme  to  see 
such  a  succession  of  blanders  during  more  than  forty  years. 

Now  a  few  words  on  the  age  and  classification  of  tne  Belvi- 
dere  section  and  other  outcrops  in  Kansas. 

Professor  Chas.  S.  Prosser  ^ives  a  very  good  account  of  the 
strata  under  consideration,  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Kansas  Geological 
Survey,  although  he  also  falls  into  the  error  of  calling  the 
new  Gryphma  ITansanOj  of  the  top  of  the  Belvidere  section, 
G^yphcea  Tucu7nearii,  Above  the  New  Red  sandstone  forma- 
tion of  the  plains  south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  lies  in  dis* 
cordance  of  stratification  a  sandstone,  called  bv  Professor 
Cragin  "  the  Cheyenne  sandstone,"  of  a  thickness  of  about  60 
to  60  feet.  No  characteristic  fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  it. 
In  fact  fossils  are  very  rare,  only  a  few  shells  refened  with 
doubt  to  Avicula  and  Cueullea  having  been  found,  and  tiiese 
80  poorly  preserved  that  Mr.  Stanton  has  declined  "  to  identify 
them  even  generically."  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Cheyenne 
sandstone,  a  small  flora,  eight  species,  has  been  determined  by 
Professor  Knowlton,  who  says :  "That  up  to  the  present  time 
the  dicotyledons  from  the  Cheyenne  sandstone  are  not  known 
ontside  of  the  Dakota  formation,'^  that  is  to  say  the  base  of  the 
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Upper  Oretaceous  or  Cenomanian  of  Europe,  l^o  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  such  a  meagre  florula.  A  Cycadae,  called 
Oi/ dado  idea  munita  by  Cragin,  recalls  the  Cycadte  of  the 
Farbeck  beds  of  the  ifiland  of  Portland  in  England.  As  to 
tiie  impossibility  of  having  dicotyledonons  plants  in  the  Jnra, 
as  has  been  insisted  upon  by  my  adversaries,  it  is  a  very  haz- 
ardous supposition  without  any  solid  basis  to  rest  upon.  The 
great  number  of  species  of  dicotyledonons  plants  of  tlie  ricli 
llora  of  the  Dakota  formation,  indicates  that  we  must  expect 
to  find  dicotyledonous  plants  far  below  that  formation  ;  and  to 
say  that  dicotyledonoub  plants  did  not  exist  during  the  Jurassic 
period,  is  merely  a  supposition,  based  on  negative  proof;  a 
yer^  uncertain,  questionable  basis  to  rest  upon  in  our  time  of 
belief  in  evolution  as  well  of  plants  as  of  animals.  After  the 
ill  success  of  the  great  paleobotanist  Oswald  Heer,  in  the  use 
of  negative  proof,  to  deny  the  existence  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  in  tlie  Cretaceous  of  America,  it  is  ratlier  strange  to  see 
paleobotauists  in  America  fallin*;  into  the  sninc  eri'or. 

As  the  Cheyenne  sandstone  does  not  exist  everywhere  in 
Kansas,  where  the  Neocomian,  called  Kiowa  shales,  is  seen,  as 
in  Central  Kansas,  McPherton  and  Saline  Counties ;  and  as  at 
Comet  Greek,  the  Neocomian,  with  G,  MmmeH^  rests  in  such 
places  directly  on  the  New  Bed  sandstone  rocks,  it  is  most  prob* 
able  that  it  belongs  to  the  Jurassic  period,  and  is  an  eastern 


noted  l)y  Pi'ofcssor  O.  C.  Marsh,  and  future  researclies  will 
decide  its  real  and  exact  geological  age.  A  great  deaideraium 
is  the  careful  examination  near  Bulvidere  uf  the  contact  of  the 
Cheyenne  sandstone  with  the  first  three  or  four  beds  resting 
on  it  Some  sort  of  discordance,  due  to  erosion  and  denuda- 
tion, and  perhaps  also  some  little  difference  in  the  dip  of  the 
strata — a  difference  which  can  be  only  very  small  considering 
the  almost  horizontality  of  the  strata  of  the  plains — may  be 
detected.  Of  course  it  will  require  prolonged  research  and  a 
very  acute  practical  geological  mind,  to  discover  sucli  discord- 
ance. But  1  hope  that  some  day  the  w^ork  will  be  undertaken. 
For  me  such  a  discovery  is  only  a  question  of  time.  So  far 
the  discordance  may  be  looked  for  between  j^q.  6  and  No.  7 
of  Mr.  HilPs  section.  The  Kiowa  shales  of  Professor  Cragin, 
so  well  described  by  Messrs.  Cragin  and  JEVosser,  represent  the 
Keocomian  or  Lower  Cretaceous  in  Kansas,  from  No.  7  of  the 
Belvidere  section  up ;  below  they  may  be  Jurassic. 

Oklahoma. — The  Comet  Creek  bed,  as  it  is  called  by  Mr. 
Hill,  is  not  composed  '^of  n  cingle  stratum  of  Gryphsea  lime- 
stoue,  live  feet  thick,"  as  he  says  (this  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  228); 
but  of  five  strata  or  beds,  which  are  described  in  my  "  Pield 
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notes,"  pnT)li8lied  in  vol.  iii,  Pacific  Railroad  Explorations,  p. 
131.    Another  example  of  want  of  exactness  in  qootation  in 

Mr.  Tlili.^* 

17w  Tucumcari  rrijtoii.—lt  seems  snperriiions  for  me  to 
speak  again  of  my  researcbes;  but  Mr.  ilill'b  paper  obliges  me 
to  state  more  forcibly,  if  uossible,  all  the  facts  on  which  I  have 
founded  my  conelasions  tnat  the  J»ra  exists  in  this  region. 

The  only  section  1  was  able  to  see  and  make  during  mj  very 
short  stay  of  only  24  hours,  the  21st  and  22d  of  Sept.,  1853, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  our  military  march,  was  at  an  isolated 
peak  west  of  the  Big  Tucumcari  Mount,  which  I  have  called 
Pyramid  Mount.  Since  the  name  has  been  UBed  in  tlie  map 
of  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Whip])le's  expedition,  anil  on  niy  ideolog- 
ical map  of  JSew  Mexico,  its  geographical  position  is  well 
established.  I  chose  that  hill  on  account  of  its  complete  isola- 
tion, and  also  because,  after  looking  carefully  through  a  spy- 
glass at  the  whole  surroundings  of  Plaza  Larga,  1  thought  that 
the  beds  seemed  better  expom  to  view  and  would  afiord  me 
a  good  section.  In  this  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  as  soon  as 
I  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I  had  before  me  a  most  perfect 
geological  section,  almost  like  a  wall,  with  every  bed  finely  in 
view  and  accessible.  I  took  the  ri^lit  side  of  the  wall  sei^tion, 
and  carefully  noted  every  thing  1  saw.  As  1  have  repeatedly 
published  this  section,  I  shall  not  s^ve  It  again,  only  I  would 
say  that  I  did  not  see  any  mark  of  discordance  of  stratification 
by  break  or  erosion  between  the  beds  of  the  New  Red  sand- 
stone and  the  Jurassic  formation..  The  bed  of  blue  clay,  above 
the  yellow  and  white  sandstone,  containing  near  its  base  the 
Gryphcpa  Tncffmcarii  and  Oatrea  Mars/iii,,  is  fully  in  view. 
Before  reaching  the  bed  of  G?'^i/phfFa,  I  failed  to  find  in  the 
sandstone  a  single  fossil.  Above  tlie  blue  clay  with  Gri/ph<r'a 
7\t-cmncariiy  30  feet  thick,  there  is  52  feet  of  yellowisli  and 
white  limestone.  In  this  limestone  a  few  G*  Tueumearii  were 
seen,  also  one  or  two  not  well  ]> reserved  shells  of  lamelli- 
branchise. 

I  nowhere  found  the  AmmonUee  {SchUmfMuMd)  Shmiardi, 
even  the  smallest  fragment.  And  from  the  nature  of  the 
rubbish  (d^bri^)  :it  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  that  section,  which  I 
examined  with  great  care,  I  can  say,  that  it  is  my  conviction 

♦  To  finish  with  misquotations,  T  privc  the  following  foot  note  of  Mr.  Hill's 
paper,  entiUed :  "  A  question  of  classification  "  (Science,  vol  iv,  No.  103,  p.  918, 
Dec.  18,  1896):  "With  the  exception  of  Prof.  Jules  Hareoa,  who  orUpDally 
maintiiined  that  the  Midflle  and  Lower  Cret;u'oou<j  of  Texas  and  the  Plain  Tertiary 
were  Juraaaic  and  who  still  maintains  the  Jurassic  age  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous 
beds  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Texas.  This  poeition  hat  beeu 
disproved  by  research."'  It  i.-^  sufficient  for  me  to  give  it  withrmt  comment,  for 
seldom  has  an  adversary  been  cited  so  inexactly  or  bis  researches  so  inoorrectlj 
ui^d. 
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that  the  A.  Skumardi  docs  not  exist  anywhere  at  Pyramid 

Monnt ;  therefore  its  stratigraphic  position  in  the  Tncnmcari 
region  must  be  above  the  last  bed  of  white  limestone,  seen  at 
the  top  of  Pyramid  Monnt.  This  remark  i^  <>f  great  im])or- 
tance,  for  Professor  A.  Hyatt,  in  his  explorarion  of  another 
part  of  the  Tucumcari  region,  insists  that  he  has  found  the  A. 
Shsmardi  in  company  with  Qryphma  Tueumeariu  However 
great  may  be  my  respect  and  sympathy  for  Professor  Hyatt, 
and  though  I  fully  acknowledge  his  gi'eat  authority  on  cephal- 
opods,  regarding  him  as  one  oi  the  few  masters  on  e^erytning 
touching  Ammonite-^,  yautiJit.f,  Lituites^  etc.,  I  cannot  refrain 
froTTi  oxpressing  my  doubt  in  regard  to  his  finding^!.  Shvmardi 
is  the  same  layer,  side  by  side  with  G.  Txicunicarit.  That 
Professor  Hyatt  saw  the  Ammonites  very  near  the  Gryphceay 
I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  am  sure  the  Ammonite  must  be  above, 
even  if  only  a  few  inches  separate  them.  If  the  G,  Tucumcarii 
exists  above  the  A,  SAumardi,  and  this  is  a  well  established 
fact,  which  can  be  easily  proved  by  a  oarefnl  and  exact  strati- 
graphist ;  then  A.  Shttmardi,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  Jurassic 
species,  notwithstanding  that  it  belongs  to  the  genns  Sr/il.f.n- 
har/iia,  which  in  that  case  made  its  appearance  in  America 
earlier  than  in  Europe.* 

That  beds  found  at  other  parts  of  the  Tucuuicari  region, 
lying  above  the  two  feet  of  white  limestone  of  the  top  of 
Pyramid  Mount,  belong  to  the  Lower  Oretaceons  or  Neoco- 
mian  is  very  probable,  bnt  I  am  not  to  be  criticised  for  not  find- 
ing them,  for  they  do  not  occur  at  my  section  of  Pyramid 
Monnt.  I  found  there  only  the  Jura  aad  I  followed  all  the 
rules  of  stratigraphic  classification,  in  referring  the  strata  of 
Pyramid  Mount  to  the  American  Jurassic  formation.  I  saw 
clearly  when  T  was  on  the  top  of  Pyramid  Mount,  that  on  the 
mesa  or  plateau  of  the  Llano  Kstacado,  more  especially  toward 
the  east,  at  Monte  Revuelto,  there  was  another  series  of 
strata  capping  the  Jnra  of  Pyramid  Monnt  and  consequently 

♦  In  my  paper,  *'The  Jura  of  Texas"  (Proceed.  Boston  Soc  Nat.  Uiat,  vol. 
p.  156),  I  say  that  ProfcMor  A.  Hyatt  has  fouod  at  the  Tucnmeari  ngloa 

tho  A/iimonites  (Schffynharhia)  Shumnrdi  witli  the  Gryphcea  Tucumcarii,  "  nnd 
there  la  therefore  no  doubt  possible  in  regard  to  the  contemporanei^  of  the  A, 
l^imardi  and  the  G.  TkMtnuiarit"  Messrs.  Dumble  and  Onmtnins  in  their  Kent 
section  (American  Geologist,  vol.  xii,  180:?.  pp.  noO-314).  also  regard  tho  .1. 
Shumardi  as-  contemporary  with  the  G.  Tucu7ncarii.  Although  I  was  not  con- 
vinced by  the  assertion  of  Messrs.  Hyatt,  Dumble  and  Cnmmint,  I  admitted  it, 
leaving  the  responsibility  on  those  observers.  But  now,  after  tlie  repeated  fail- 
ure of  my  adversaries  to  give  ihe  exact  position  in  the  strata  of  each  species,  I 
am  unwillinfc  to  accept  any  longer  such  supposed  contemporaneity,  aud  I  think 
that  Ammonitfs  Shumardi  is  younger  than  Gryphcea  Tucumcarii  and  is  placed 
above  it  in  the  strata  ;  and  thnt  the  hue  of  separaiiun  between  the  Jura  and  tho 
Neocomiau  at  the  Tucutncari  region  and  at  Kent,  is  between  the  beds  containing 
the  G.  Tucumcarii  and  those  above  containing  the  A,  Shumardi,  with  a  break  or 
discordance  of  some  sort  between  them. 
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voiiDger;  bat  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Monte 

Kevuelto,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Tucurncari  region,  to  ex- 
plore that  upper  series,  and  conseqnf'Titlj  I  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  not  having  found  at  the  Tucurncari  re*jrion  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  or  Neocomian.  It  is  very  unjust  U)  attack  me  in 
regard  to  the  age  of  strata  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  al>ove 
all  it  if*  highly  erroneous  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Jnra  at 
the  Tncamcari  region.  My  adversaries  have  made  nse  of  the 
anti>6tratigraphic  method  of  placing  in  a  single  list  all  the 
fossils  they  got  there,  without  any  regard  to  their  relative  posi- 
tions in  the  strata.  This  placing  in  a  single  mass  all  the  fossils 
of  the  Tucnincari  region  is  not  the  way  to  m;ike  exact  observa- 
tions. I  protest  loudly  against  such  a  procedure.  For  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  special  purpose  in  view,  viz:  to  show  Cretn- 
ceous  species  mixed  with  J  urassic  ones,  and  to  conclude  that 
the  Jura  did  not  exist  there.   It  is  contrary  to  oarefol  strati- 

fraphy  to  do  so,  and  very  nnfair.  Each  group  and  even  each 
ed  should  be  given  with  the  list  of  fossils  fonnd  in  each, 
otherwise  lists  of  fossils  all  together  are  deceptive,  and  cannot 
be  accepted  as  paleontological  proof  of  the  age  of  all  the  strata 
of  a  whole  region.  That  the  Lower  Cretaceous  exists  at  the 
Tucurncari  region  I  am  ready  to  believe,  but  the  beds  heloniz;- 
ing  to  it  are  all  above  those  which  T  have  classified  as  Jurassic. 
In  conclusion,  I  iiuve  to  say  that  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Hill  we 
have  another  example  of  erroneous  determination  of  a  Gryph<m 
which  has  led  some  geologists  to  continue  their  disbelief  in 
the  existence  of  the  Jnra  at  the  Tucurncari.  The  Tncamcari 
region  is  open  to  every  observer,  and  I  am  fully  confident  of 
the  final  verdict. 
Tabular  view  of  the  strata  of  the  Tucurncari  region. 


if 


Cretaceous  strata  of  Monte  Bevuello,  six  miles  east  of 
Pyramid  Mount  Thickness  about  200  feet.  The  con- 
o  I     tact  bed  with  the  Jurassic  formation  has  not  yet  been 

described. 

Nota  bene. — Very  likely  a  discordance  of  some  sort  exists 
at  the  contact  of  the  Jura  and  Cretaceous. 


Jurassic  strata  existinn-  niiove  tho  top  bed  of  the  Pyramid 
Mount  section.    Thickness  unknown. 

»  Jura  of  Pyramid  Mount,  with  Gryphrm  diiatata  var.  'J'ucum- 
^  I      carii,  and  Ostrea  Marshii.     Composed  of  yellow  and 
white  sandstone,  of  blue  marl,  and  yellow  and  white 
limestone.  Thickness  about  300  feet. 


Eenper  or  variegated  marls  of  the  Trias. 
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Genei'al  Classification  of  the  Jura  and  Neocomian  south  of 
the  Arkansas  river. — When,  in  1887,  Mr.  Hill  published  his 
Urst  essay  of  a  *^  Geologic  Section  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  etc."  (tins  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  299, 
April  1887),  1  saw  that  there  were  iaiportant  mistakes  in  his 
dassification  of  the  Lover  Gretaeeoas  \  bat  I  thought  that  he 
would  correct  them,  in  his  further  researches.  Instead  of 
improving  his  classification,  however,  aud  giving  a  clearer  and 
more  exact  nomenclature,  confusion  has  been  aggravated,  until 
I  think  it  is  time  to  interfere. 

Tt  is  strange,  that  almost  perfect  stranger  as  I  am,  for  I  have 
explored  a  very  small  j)art  of  Texas,  only  a  simple  road  in 
the  Panhandle — I  should  be  obliged  again  to  attetnpt  a  more 
logical  and  exact  classification,  than  the  one  in  use  by  those 
who  have  in  charge  the  description  of  the  geology  of  that, 
great  and  beautiful  State. 

In  1860,  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard  published  his  Section  of  the 
Cretaceous  strata  in  Texas "  (Trans.  Acad.  Sc.  of  St.  Louis, 
vol.  i,  p.  582);  and  in  18r>l,  T  gave  before  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  Ilistory  a  corrected  section,  rnversing  the  whole 
classification  from  top  to  bottom  (Proceed.  Boston  Soc.  Xat. 
Hist,  vol.  viii,  January  1861,  p.  93).  After  many  years  of 
opposition  and  discussion  my  classification  has  been  accepted 
as  correct.  It  remained  only  to  complete  the  details  of  sub- 
divisions, and  to  keep  the  Jurassio  formation  distinct  from  the 
Lower  Cretaceous.  Mr.  Hill  in  his  iiret  paper  replaced  the 
Jura  in  the  Cretaceous,  and  ever  since  with  some  variations 
has  continued  to  identify  the  Jura  either  with  the  Washita 
division,  or  with  the  lower  part  of  what  he  calls  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  (Trinity  division).  Only  once,  after  his  first  visit 
to  the  Tucuuicari  re<?iou,  has  he  recognized  the  strata  contain- 
ing the  Chryphma  diUitata  var.  Tucumcarii  and  Ostrea  Marshii 
as  Jurassic;  but  as  he  said,  he  regretted  it  directly,  and 
returned  with  new  vigor  to  his  daesification  of  the  Texas  Jura, 
in  the  Lower  Cretaceous. 

The  constant  changes  in  Mr.  Hill's  claasifications  render  it 
extremely  difticnlt  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  names  he 
uses  for  tiic  subdivisions,  the  ^reat  divisions  and  even  his 
name  of  Coniiinche  scries,"  called  first  Texas  series."*  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  him.  Almost  every 
ear  since  1887,  when  he  published  his  first  classification,  he 
as  brought  forward  a  new  one.  To  render  the  matter  more 
confusing,  the  Geological  Survey  of  Texas  has  also  used  dif- 
ferent classifications  in  its  annual  reports,  and  we  have  now 
about  ten  different  classiiicationB  to  deal  with. 

*  Mr.  Hill,  in  his  nomenclature,  uses  the  name    Comanche  Peak  Ghroap," 
"  Comanoho  DivisioQ  "  and  "  Comanche  aeries rather  too  maDy  OomanohM. 
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For  the  present  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  explanation  of 
these  clasfcitications  or  show  the  numerous  diis<'rc})ancie8  between 
them.  But  I  shall  say  only,  that  above  what  lias  been  called 
"  Dinosaur  sand  "  or  the  true  Trinity,  we  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  beds,  called  Glen  Boee,  Paluxy,  Caprioa  and  Caprotina 
limestone,  GryphsBa  rock  and  Walnut  days,  Oomanche  Peak 
ehalk  and  Goodland  limestone — some  of  which  are  placed 
sometimes  in  the  Trinity  division,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
Frederic ksliurg — whic]i  require  a  careful  study  before  tliey  are 
placed  either  with  the  ''JJinosanr  sand''  or  witli  the  Washita 
division.  With  this  reservation  I  shall  proceed  to  present  a 
stratigraphic  and  paleontologic  classitication  of  the  strata  com- 
prised between  the  undoabted  Trias  and  the  undoabted  Upper 
Oretaceons. 

A.  Beginning  with  the  base,  we  have  first,  the  Trinity  or 
Bosqne  division.  The  firHt  description  of  it  was  given  by  Mr. 
Hill,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Arkansas  Geological  Survey, 
1888.  I  repeat  that  I  have  shown  wMth  details,  that  the  fauna 
found  in  it  is  a  Jurassic  fauna,  without  a  sini^le  form  wliich 
can  be  attributed  to  a  Cretaceous  species.  In  Pike  Counlv, 
Arkansas,  round  Murfreesboro,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Trin- 
ity division  has  been  destroyed  by  denudation  and  erosion 
after  the  upheaval  and  break  at  the  end  of  the  Jura  period. 
But  it  may  turn  out  after  more  minute  researches  and  observa- 
tions, that  the  missing  upper  portion  may  be  found  in  part,  if 
not  in  toto,  somewhere  between  Murfreesboro,  Pike  Co., 
Arkansas,  and  Tishomingo,  Chickasaw  Xntin?i,  \\\  the  Choctaw 
Nation  territory,  at  or  near  the  small  st  ieani  eaiied  Kiainishi  or 
Kiamashi,  where  Dr.  Z.  Pitcher  found  a  suiuU  specimen  of  a 
Gryphcea^  called  by  Dr.  Morton  Gryj)1i(m  Piteheri. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Trinity  division  fol- 
lows a  cnrved  line  from.  Murfreesboro,  Arkansas,  to  Tisho- 
mingo, to  Glen  Rose,  Somerville  Co..  to  Bosque  Co.,  and 
Trevis  C*).  in  Texas,  crossing  the  Trinity  Kiver  valley,  from 
which  it  received  its  first  name  from  Mr.  Hill.  Two  diflfercnt 
fades  exist  otj  tliat  line.  The  first  or  Arkansas /'/(  /t*  is  com- 
posed of  various  rocks,  such  as  grayish  yellow  limestone  and 
argillaceous  sand.  The  second  or  liusque  fades  is  less  argil- 
laceous, with  more  limestone,  more  especially  in  that  portion 
of  the  division  which  has  been  called  Glen  Rose  (alternating) 
bed.^'*  West  of  Travis  Co.  or  Austin,  a  third  fades  makes 
its  appearance,  formed  only  of  sandstone  yellow  and  white, 

*  The  superpositioti  of  some  of  the  subdtYisions  referred  to  the  Glen  Rose  is 

doubtful,  and  some  raay  bfloni^'-  to  ;i  yjuiiLct  r  ftirniiition.  The  Pal'.aT  S'lnd  bus 
abo  been  claaaified  bj  some  as  belougiug  to  tbe  Fredericksburg  divisiou.  while 
others  i»hioe  it  with  Hie  Trinity  send,  without  intercalation  of  the  Glen  Roea. 
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whicli  has  been  called  Paluxy  sandstone  near  Comanclie  Peak 
an(]  at  the  Kent  Oonnty  section;  simply  yellow  and  white 
sandtitone  at  the  Pyramid  Mount  section;  and  Cheyenne  sand- 
stone near  Belvidere,  Kansas.  This  third  faciet  is  the  most 
persistent,  oecopying  all  the  western  country  from  Kansas  to 
New  Mexico,  western  Texas  and  very  likely  northern  Mexico. 

B.  Following  the  Trinity  division  and  in  concordance  of 
stratification  we  have  the  Tncnmcari  division,  composed  of 
blue  marl  at  the  base,  containing  a  bed  formed  entirely  of 
Gryphwa  dilatnta  var.  1  ucnmmril  and  Ostrea  Jlarnhii'  then 
comes  a  yellowibh  limestone  with  two  or  three  feet  of  white 
limestone.  The  tup  of  tliat  formation  has  not  yet  been 
described.  Veiy  likely  it  exists  at  Monte  Eevuelto,  in  the 
Tucumeari  region.  The  Grypham  Tueumcarii  is  fonnd  scat- 
tered, more  or  less,  through  the  whole  division,  but  more 
abundantly  at  the  base.  At  the  end  of  the  deposition  of  this 
formation,  a  great  break  occnrred  ;  denudation  on  a  large  scale 
swept  away  the  greatest  part  of  it,  leaving  now  and  then  a 
small  remnant ;  for  instance  at  Beividere,  Kansas,  where  the 
strata  numbered  4.  .5  and  6,  by  Mr.  Hill  seem  to  belong  to  the 
lowest  bed  of  the  blue  clay  containing  Gryphma  Tueumcarii 
of  the  Pyramid  Monnt  section.  At  Kent,  in  Texas,  the 
superior  part  of  the  Tncumcari  division  exists  with  the 
Qr^fphmi  Tucumearii ;  and  more  of  that  division  will  be 
found  in  the  region  of  the  Pecos  Biver  valley  and  also  on  the 
upper  Canadian  River  region.  As  I  have  already  said,  the 
strata  of  the  Kiamishi  Oreek  valley  in  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
containing  the  original  Gryphwa  Pitchci  i  of  Morton,  may 
belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Tncumcari  division. 

O.  We  next  come  to  a  new  great  period,  the  Cretaceous 
a^e,  beginning  with  the  Strata  containing  an  immense  number 
0?  GrypfuBa  Rmmeri,  When  I  say  that  the  Cretaceous  begins 
with  the  apposition  of  tin;  G,  E<»men,  it  is  only  a  means  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  observer  in  the  field,  for  there  are 
some  strata  below  the  true  zone  of  the  Gryph(2a  lioimeA. 
For  instance  at  Comet  Creek,  Oklahoma,  we  have  one  bed  con- 
taining Gaprotinn  7\xnva^  with  a  form  of  Exogxjra  Texana ; 
while  at  Black  Hills,  Kansas,  we  have  tliirteen  feet  of  shales, 
numbered  7,  8,  9  and  XO  in  the  section  ui  Air.  Hill,  conLauiia^ 
uo  fossils,  which  very  likely  are  already  Oretaoeons  strata,  i 
recall  that  No.  6  of  Air.  Hilrs  section  belongs  still  to  the  Jura, 
and  that  denudation  or  erosion  very  likely  exists  between  num- 
ber 0  and  number  7,  the  last  number  beginning  there  the  truly 
Cretaceous  series.  The  presence  of  "  occasional  minute  peb- 
bles "  in  No.  7,  indicate  the  disturbance  after  the  break 
occnrred  at  the  end  of  the  Jura,  and  is  an  important  witness 
of  the  denudation  and  erosion. 
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Witli  the  G'njph(m  Barnerl  zone,  we  have  the  beginning 
of  an  important  series  of  strata,  containing  a  Lower  Cretaceous 
fauna  well  charaeterized  and  which  can  be  subdivided  into  four 
or  five  Bub-fanna  and  easily  followed  and  atndied  between  Bel- 
videre,  Fort  Washita,  Fort  Worth  and  Comanche  Peak. 

We  have  three  faciei  of  the  Lower  Oretaceooa  or  Neoco- 
mian.  One  is  called  the  AVashita  facies^  composed  mainly  of 
limestone  and  constitutes  the  true  Washita  division,  as  I  estab- 
lished it  as  long  ago  as  1-^53,  when  at  Comet  Creek,  near  Fort 
Washita.  The  second  faciei  is  called  by  Professor  Ciagiu 
" Kiowa  sliales,"  being  coTni)Osed  mainly  of  shales,  instead  of 
the  great  development  of  limebtone  of  the  Washita  fades. 

The  second  faem  has  seemed  nntil  now  to  be  confined  to 
the  strata  of  Kansas.  Then  we  have  a  third  faoMs  called 
Fredericksburg  division,  at  Comanche  Peak,  Walnnt,  Goodland 

and  farther  south. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  been  caused  b}^  a  port  of  dupli- 
cation of  one  single  series,  the  true  Washita  division,  which 
has  been  called  in  eastern  and  southern  Texas  Fredericksburg 
division.  A  careful  survey  of  all  the  strata  com|)osing  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  between  Fredericksburg,  Austin,  Comanche 
Peak,  Fort  Worth,  Fort  Washita  and  Comet  Creek  is  much 
needed.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  Comanche  Peak  and  Kiamitia 
clay  or  Preston  snbdivisions  are  simply  the  base  of  the  Washita 
division,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Fort  Worth 
limestone. 

Therefore,  instead  of  the  classification  used  by  Mr.  Hill  under 
the  single  name  of  "  Comanche  series  "  or  Lower  Cretaceous, 
composed  of  these  divisions,  1st  the  Trinity,  2d  the  Fredericks- 
burg, and  3d  the  AVashita,  we  have  the  Jurassic  series  com- 
posed of  the  Trinity  and  the  Tucamcari  division,  and  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian  composed  of  the  Washita 
division  ;  dropping  the  Fredericksbni^,  which  is  onl^'  a  faoies 
of  the  Washita,  and  placing  the  Tucamcari  division  in  its  true 
stratigraphic  and  paleontologic  position. 

General  tabular  view  for  the  whole  country  south  of  the 
Arkansas  liiver : 


Upper  Cretaceous, 

Break    , 

Neocomian  j  ■  =  3  Comprising  all  the  subdivisions,  as  well 

or  J  J      as  the  Kiowa  and  Fredericksburg /*act*6«. 

Lower  j  ^  |  Zone  of  the  Gryphcm  Kansana. 

Cretaceous.       •  ""^  i  Zone  of  the  Oryphmi  Biemeri, 
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Break. 


Jura.  ' 


2"§ 


Until  DOW  this  upper  part  of  the  Jarassio 
formation  has  oeen  best  preserved  in 

the  Tucumcari  region.  A  few  remnants 
exist  near  Belvidere  (Kansas),  at  Kent 
(Texas),  aod  possibly  in  the  Choctaw 
Xalion. 

Zooe  of  the  QryphoBa  Taeumcarii  and 
Oeirea  MarsML  

"  Best  developed  in  Pike  County,  Arkaasas, 
and  Bosque  County,  Texas. 

RepresctUxMi  in  KansriH  by  the  Cheyenne 


sandstone;  at  Pyramid  Mount,  New 
Mexico,  by  the  yellow  and  white  sand- 
stone; and  at  Kent,  Texas,  by  sand- 
stone called  Paluzy. 


Resting  on  the  New  Red  sandstone  or  the  Palezoic  series 
according  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  country. 

Cambridge,  MasBacbusetta,  May,  1897. 
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Art.  XXI Y. — On  Pithecanthropus  erectns  ;   hy  Professor 
L.  Manouvbier  of  the  Paris  School  of  Anthropologj^.* 

Extracts  selected  from  two  articles :  "  The  Pithecanthropus  ereetus  and  the 
Theory  of  Evolution"  (Revue  Scientiflque,  i"'  s^r.,  t.  v),  and  "Response  to  the 
Objections  against  the  Pitbecauthropus**  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  d'Anthrop.  de  FariB) 
4*«  aer,,  t.  vii).   Translated  by  George  Grant  MacCurdj,  M.A. 

The  Bevne  has  already  said  a  few  words  abont  an  important 
scientific  event  which  I  now  propose  to  discuss  more  fully. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  discovery  in  Tertiary  strata  near 
Trinil,  Java,  of  hones  which  seem  to  liave  belonged  to  a  l)oin^ 
intermediate  between  man  and  tlie  anthroj)oids.  This  chuM 
be  a  precursor  and  perhaps  an  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Imujan 
species,  the  link,  heretofore  lacking,  of  the  chain  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  evolution,  ought  to  unite  without  interrup- 
tion Homo  sapiens  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
author  of  this  discovery  is  Mr.  Eugene  Dubois,  physician  in 
the  Dutch  army.  The  occasion  was  a  vast  geologic  explora- 
tion made  in  Java,  from  1890  to  1895,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  f^overnment  of  Holland. 

Such  good  fortune  did  not  come  to  Mr.  Dubois  by  hazard. 
He  was  attracted  to  the  Ind  ian  archipelago  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing thei*e,  by  means  of  important  excavations  about  to  be 
undertaken,  the  famous  Missins  Link  theoretically  foreseen,  the 
existence  of  which  should  antedate  Quaternary  times.  Certain 
hypotheses  even  considered  the  "lies  de  la  Sonde"  as  a  pos- 
sible cradle  of  the  human  race.  Mr.  Dubois,  then,  was  guided 
hv  theoretic  views  :  and  if  he  has  been  fortnnate  in  his  research 
he  has  merited  it  by  his  competence  as  geologist  and  anatomist, 
also  by  the  talent  with  which  he  has  known  how  to  turn  his 
discovery  to  account. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  find  an  inscription,  it  is  another  thing 
to  decipher  it  This  latter  task,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on, 
presented  great  difficulties  which  Mr.  Dubois  has  overcome  in 
a  most  creditable  manner. 

A  very  incomplete  skull,  two  molar  teeth  picked  up  at  a 
meter's  distance  from  the  sknll,  and  a  fcmnr  Ivinir  at  some  fif 
teen  meters'  distance,  tlie  whole  envehjped  in  an  eartliy  gang, 
very  hard,  and  occurring  in  a  bed  whicli  included  other  remains 
of  a  Pieibtoceue  fauna  to  day  for  the  moat  part  extinct — such 
are  the  pieces  of  a  more  or  less  human  appearance  of  which 
the  specific  determination  was  in  question.   It  is  obvious  that 

*  Two  illustrated  papers  on  the  Fithecanihroptis  erectws  have  already  appeared  in 
this  Jounwtt  both  by  Professor  0.  0.  Marsh,  who  from  the  flint  re^;wdsd  this 

new  form  as  intermediate  between  man  and  The  hi<rlierape8.  See  VOLxliX,  p.  144, 
JFebmary,  1895;  aud  vol.  i,  p.  476,  June,  18B6. — Ki). 
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the  inscription  to  be  deciphered  is  far  from  beinc:  perfect ;  tlie 
letters  reinainiii*?  are  few.  But  these  are  the  initials,  and  in 
the  cuunection  in  which  they  are  found,  chance  ha^  served 
science  almodt  as  well  as  a  judicious  choice  among  all  the  parts 
of  the  skeleton  eoald  have  done. 

The  two  molars  represent,  in  reality,  in  addition  to  tlie  max< 
illary  bones  and  the  face,  the  vef^tative  function  ;  the  femur 
represents  the  function  of  locomotion  ;  what  is  left  of  the  skull 
Biitliees  to  give  important  indications  as  to  the  cerebral  and 
intelleetnal  develo)>!nent. 

Although  these  dilTerent  pieces  were  found  separated  a  cer- 
tain diaitanee  one  from  the  other,  the  conditions  of  the  deposit 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  excavations  have  convinced  Mr. 
Dubois  that  they  belon^d  to  one  and  the  same  individnal.  He 
has  made  a  thorough  and  very  careful  study  of  them,*  of 
which  the  conclusion  is  that  they  attest  the  existence,  in  the 
Pleistocene  epoch,  of  an  anthropoid  species  of  biped  inter* 
mediate  between  the  known  anthropoids  and  the  human 
specie**,  precursor  of  the  latter  and  probably  descended  from 
the  genus  Ilylohates  (Gibbon).  In  consequence,  the  new  spe- 
cies received  the  name  of  Pithecanthroj^us  erectua. 

Strongly  supported  as  they  were,  these  conclusions  were  des- 
tined to  move  more  or  less,  not  only  the  specialists  in  zoology, 
anthropology,  and  paleontolofiry,  but  also  the  entire  thinking 
world.  Appearing  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1894,  Mr. 
Dubois'  memoir  was  not  slow  in  provoking  criticisms  and  dis- 
cussions, tlie  history  of  which  is  not  without  some  interest. 

January  3,  1895,  I  communicated  to  the  Paris  Society  of 
Anthropology t  a  detailed  estimate,  based  upuii  the  study  of 
the  drawings,  photogravures  and  tables,  contained  in  Mr. 
Dubois'  paper,  and  which,  in  part  favorable  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  author,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  specimens  in  question  belonged  to 
the  same  individual  nor  even  to  a  single  species,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible, for  there  is  no  lack  of  anatomical  correlation  among  the 
different  ])ieces. 

The  femur,  for  the  human  species  and  according  to  my 
tables  for  the  reconstitution  of  tlic  stature^  would  correspond 
to  a  height  of  about  l'G57"*.  This  femur,  by  its  pilastric  index§ 
or  index  of  a  transverse  section  at  the  middle  point  of  the 

*  PitLecanthropus  erectus,  eiue  meoscheoeebnliche  UebergaDgsform  aus  Java 
(Batavia  Landesdrunlcerei,  1894). 

f  T^iscussioD  du  Pithec.  erectus  oomme  prteuraeur  prAnim^  de  I'bontaie  (BnlL 
Soc.  d'Antbr.,  fasc.  1,  ISdd). 

%  lA4stSL,  sur  la  d^termra.  d«  la  taiUe  (l'apr«3s  lea  grands  oa  des  membres  (Mem. 
Soc.  d'Anthr.  de  Paris.  §  2,  t.  iv,  1892). 

§  .^tude  aur  les  v^atiooii  morph.  du  oorps  du  f4mur  dans  i'eapeoe  hum.  (Bull, 
floa  d'Anthr.,  1893.) 
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diapbjsis,  indicates  pcrtaiiily  a  l)i|)ed  attitude.  But  it  does  not 
present  a  single  diameter  permitting  one  to  attribute  it  to  any 
other  species  than  tlie  liuman.  Yet  that  invalidates  in  no  way 
the  general  conchision  ut  Mr.  Dubois,  because  on  the  hypothe- 
sis, where  an  anthropoid  race  would  have  passed  from  the  atti- 
tude of  a  climber  to  the  attitude  biped,  tbe  transformation  of 
the  femur  ought  to  have  preceded  that  of  the  skull. 

The  tooth  (3d  uppe  r  nujlar)  is  too  large  sized)  its  roots  too 
divergent  to  admit  of  its  being  attributed  to  man.  I  have 
been  al)le  to  find  oidy  one  human  tooth  (i?i  m  \ew  Caledonian 
sknll)  which  jircsciits  at  once  so  larn^e  a  crown  and  of  which  the 
principal  axis  is  at  tlie  same  time  directed  from  before  bacl<- 
ward,  but  this  is  a  tliird  lower  molar  and  its  roots  are  not 
spreading.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grinding  surface  of  the 
fossil  tooth  from  Java  differs  much  from  the  known  teeth  of 
anthropoids.  It  should  then  be  considered  as  having  belonged 
either  t<<  m  anthropoid  race,  or  to  a  human,  no  longer  living. 

The  skull,  according  to  Mr.  Dubois'  calculations  confirmed 
by  tny  own,  has  a  capacity  of  from  OOO  to  1000*^*^.  This 
c;i]rifitv  exceeds  V>v  about  •100"  the  maximum  found  among 
the  largest  anthropoids.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  too  pmall  to 
be  compatible  with  a  normal  human  intelligence,  save  among 
individuals  of  very  small  stature  haying  a  cranial  capacity  rela- 
tively large  with  reference  to  their  stature  and  with  reference 
to  the  average  of  their  race.  But,  even  discarding  the  teeth 
and  femnr  about  which  there  is  some  doubt,  the  morphologic 
characters  of  the  cranium  from  Java  sufiice  to  denote  a  cere- 
bral volume  relatively  very  weak.  The  skull  then  mw^t  have 
belonged  citlier  to  a  normal  individual  of  a  race  intermediate 
between  the  grand  anthropoids  and  man,  or  to  an  abnormal 
man,  to  an  imbecile,  microcephalous  for  his  race.  This  last 
supposition  has  the  disadvantage  of  admitting  the  extraordi- 
nary encounter  of  an  anomaly;  if  such  an  encounter  is, 
strictly  speaking,  possible,  it  is  hardly  probable.  In  short,  at 
least,  a  skull  morphologically  intermediate  is  in  question.  It  is 
not  certain  that  this  skull  represents  the  normal  state  of  a  fos- 
sil human  race  eqnally  intermediate,  hut  it  is  still  less  certain 
that  it  is  a  question  of  a  simple  anomaly.  Consequently,  the 
hypothesis  of  Mr.  Dubois  is  scieutiticaliy  legitimate. 

Such  were  my  first  conclusions  in  January,  1SD5.  But  very 
different  conclusions  were  reached  at  about  the  same  time  in 
Germany  and  in  England. 

At  the  Berlin  Society  of  Anthropology,*  the  question  was 
examined  by  Erause,  Waldeyer,  Yirchow,  Luschan,  and  Nehr- 

•  Zeitschrift  far  Ethnologie,  Heft  i,  1896. 
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ing.  There,  the  feinur  was  declared  human  and  the  skull 
attributed  more  or  less  affirmatively  to  an  anthropoid. 

On  the  other  liand,  Cunnin^liam  at  Dublin  and  Sir  "W. 
Turner  at  Edinburgh  pronounced  both  skull  and  femur  human; 
Badolph  Martin*  of  the  ZtLrieh  UniYeritj  was  of  the  same 
mind. 

Such  a  divergence  of  opinionB  expressed  by  these  anato- 
mists, all  of  them  so  competent,  would  almost  suffice  to  demon> 
strate  the  really  intermediate  state  of  the  skull  from  Java,  for 
it  w  well  known  how  i^reat  the  difference  is  between  a  human 
skull  and  that  of  a  monkey.  To  give  occasion  for  opinions  so 
opposed,  it  was  necessary  tliat  the  skull  from  Java  should 
present  important  characters  huuian  and  important  characters 
simian. 

That  which  explains  also  the  divei|^nce  in  ^nestion,  is  that 
the  hnman  skull  drops  now  and  then  to  a  simian  level  among 
the  microcepbaloQS  of  all  races,  and  to  a  level  approaching  the 
Pithecanthropus  among  certain  inferior  individuals,  especiallj 

in  the  lowest  savage  races. 

The  skull  from  Java  is  no  less  remarkable  in  its  general 
form  than  in  its  weak  capacity.  Its  entire  median  curve  is 
extremely  elliptic  j  the  forehead  is  extremely  narrow  aud  taper- 

1 


 - 

Ito.  1  (flg.  53).— Profile  of  the  oranial  oap  of  Trinil;  h,  Approzimate  posiUon 
of  the  basion ;  n,  Rudiment  of  tiie  temporoHioctpital  crest. 

lug.  The  lower  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  above  the  orbits 
forms,  a  sort  of  visor  of  which  the  relative  prominence  sur- 
passes all  known  proportions  in  the  human  species,  not  exoept- 
mg,  even,  the  famous  Neanderthal  skull.  The  lateral  projec- 
tion of  this  visor  is  not  less  extraordinary  and  denotes  a  great 
depth  of  the  temporal  fosses.   The  frontal  region  presents  a 

*  Kritisobe  Bedenkem  gegen  den  Fltli.  erect,  Dubois  (Globus,  Band  Ixvii,  No. 
14.) 
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lateral  flattening  which  gives  to  the  ensemble  of  the  cranium  a 
pyriform  aspect  when  seen  from  above.  The  posterior  parietal 
region  is  flat  from  above  downward  to  a  degree  no  less  remark- 
able. The  occipital  crust  is  very  thick.  The  temporal  crests 
do  not  come  very  near  to  the  sagittal  suture,  but  they  are  pro- 
longed downward  and  backward  in  snch  a  way  as  to  form  a 
jmrietal  snper-mastoid  crest  which  goes  almost  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  occipital  crest.  I  at  nrst  pointed  oat  with  some 
reserve  this  simian  character  after  a  photogravure  in  Mr. 
Dubois'  memoir;  but  I  am  now  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  its 
reality.  Finally  the  foramen  macrnnm  and  the  auditory  meatus, 
which  are  missini^,  ajjpear  to  lia\  e  been  situated  a  little  larther 
back  than  in  the  linman  specie^. 

As  has  been  said  above,^  human  crania  very  inferior  for  their 
race  sometimes  approach  more  or  less  in  ▼olnme  and  form  to 
anthropoid  crania.  Professor  Turner*  has  also  been  able  to 
show  many  exceptional  human  skulls  that  approach  to  a 
remarkable  extent  the  skull  from  Java  with  reference  to  capao> 
ity,  etc.  But,  if  we  suppose  that  collections  of  crania  richer 
fhnu  those  that  we  possess  would  permit  us  to  liiid  upon 
huitiaii  crania  all  the  characters  of  inferiority  noticed  on  the 
Pithecanthropus  and  to  a  degree  as  pronounced,  the  sknll  from 
Java  would  present  none  the  less  this  peculiarity :  that  it 
brings  toffether  a  </rou^  ofckaroMerB  all  of  them  the  limit  far 
the  human  race.  It  is  the  union  of  these  characters  that  it 
behooves  us  to  consider,  all  the  more  so  that  the  coexistence 
of  certain  of  these  characters  on  the  same  skull  is  particularly 
interesting.  Tlius  nornnil  human  crania  can  have  an  inferior 
capacity  of  1000  en  hie  centimeters,  but  then  these  ai-o  ]>lgmy 
crania,  and  thev  come  up  again  with  respect  to  the  general 
form  because  they  contain  a  brnin  relatively  voluminous  with 
reference  to  the  stature;  they  iiuvc  no  right,  so  tu  speak,  to 
that  enormous  frontal  visor  which  is,  among  all  races,  the  lot 
of  individuals  with  powerful  skeleton  and  brain  relatively 
small,  or  of  averred  microcephalous  individuals  whose  develop- 
ment of  skeleton  approaches  the  medium. 

Besides,  let  us  aamit  that  a  non-pathological  human  skull 
may  be  found  in  which  are  united  all  the  cametereH  litn  W''i^^ 
of  the  skull  from  Java  ;  that  would  prove  nothing  again!=:t  the 
hypotlu^sis  of  Mr.  Dubois^  for  such  a  skull  would  he  always  a 
very  rare  exception  iu  any  human  race  wiiatsoever,  whereas, 
according  to  all  probability,  the  one  skull  found  in  Java  is  not 
a  rare  exception  in  its  race.  And  then  this  race  is  of  the 
Pleistocene  epoch,  which  of  itself  would  give  no  ground  for 
astonishment  were  its  one  known  specimen  morphologically 

*  Jour,  of  Aoa^  and  Physiol.,  vol.  xxiv,  424. 
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inferior  to  our  present  races.   We  will  refer  further  on  to  this 

question. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  Germany  is  explicable,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  fact  that  they  commenced  Dy  attributing  the 
iemur  of  Java  to  a  man  without  further  question.  In  the 
seoond  place,  they  empbasixed  too  mooh  the  simian  characters, 
of  the  craninoi  and  teeth.  They  saw  that,  according  to  these 
characters,  ttic  race  of  Java  coald  not  be  attributed  to  the 
human  species,  bnt  forgot  that,  according  to  other  characters, 
thev  bad  no  T\M\t  to  attribute  it  to  the  raco  of  monkeys.  For 
no  known  anthropoid  approaches  the  fossil  race  of  Trinil  either 
by  its  cranial  capacity  or  by  its  occipital  characters  at  an  adult 
age. 

Besides,  a  view  of  the  remains  themselves  and  a  more 
thorough  study  of  them  have  already  resulted,  so  it  seems,  in 
a  change  of  the  opinions  first  expressed. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Dubois  can  congratulate  himself  on 
seeing  placed  in  relief,  at  Berlin,  the  reasons  according  to 
which  his  Pithecaiithropvjf  conld  not  be  a  man  and,  in  Eng- 
land, much  better  reasons  according  to  which  the  same  Pitiu- 
canthrnpLi8  could  not  be  a  uionkej. 

The  question  rested  there  until  the  International  Zoological 
Congress  was  held  in  Leyden,  September,  1895.  At  this  con- 
gress, where  were  fonnd  such  eminent  zoologists  and  anatomists 
as  Sir  W.  H.  Flower  of  London,  A.  Milne  Edwards,  Perrier 
and  Filhol  of  Paris,  and  others,  Mr.  Dubois  showed  the  fossil 
pieces  from  Trinil,  to  which  was  added  another  tooth  (2d  molar) 
which  he  mistook  at  first,  before  having  completely  cleared  it 
from  its  matrix,  for  a  tooth  of  /SuidfP.  The  view  of  the  oris:- 
inals  did  not  result  in  callin(]r  forth  decided  affirmations  from 
the  Congrjebs.  According  to  tlie  information  that  I  received 
from  Mr.  Dubois  and  from  Professor  Kollmann  of  B41e,  and 
according  to  a  communication  made  to  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  Milne  Edwards,  the  question  was  considered  as 
demanding  further  research.  Professor  Vircliow,  without 
committing  himself,  emphasized  certain  pithecoid  cliaracters 
of  the  skull  and  femur,  notably  the  resemblance  of  the  femur 
to  that  of  the  gibbon;  he  showed  especially  that,  according  to 
researches  made  in  the  collections  of  Pathological  Anatomy  of 
Berlin,  the  voiumiuons  osseous  vegetation  presented  by  the 
femur  of  Trinil  in  the  posterior  sub- trochanterian  region  might 
be  due  to  an  abscess  from  congestion  of  the  thigh,  probably 
following  a  caries  vertebral. 

Mr.  Dubois  having  satisfied  himself,  at  Leyden,  that  the 
direct  view  of  the  fossil  remains  from  Java  contributed  much 
to  corroborate  his  demonstrations,  kindly  took  those  remains 
iij*st  to  Brussels,  then  to  Paris,  then  to  Dublin,  to  Edinburgh, 
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London,  Berlin  and  Jena.  Tip  will  set  forth,  without  doubt, 
in  the  near  future  the  happy  etfects  of  that  scientitic  tour  upon 
Anatomists  when  he  descrilies  the  fossil  fauna  (Upper  Tlio- 
<jene)  contemporaneous  with  the  Pithecanthropus.  The  opin- 
ion adopted  seems  to  be  to-day  very  generally  analogous  to  the 
one  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

It  is  the  aspect  of  the  specimens  from  Trinil  and  their  complete 

2. 


Fir.  2  (fig.  r^i  )— Norma  verticalU  of  the  skull  of  Trinil  compared  with  that  of 

the  Neanderthal  skull. 


fossilization,  which  surpasses  by  far  that  of  all  human  remains, 
even  the  most  ancient  known  until  then,  that  tend  more  power- 
fully than  all  demonstration  to  place  them  as  crontemporaneons 

and  as  coming  from  one  and  the  same  individual,  especially  since 
there  exists  among  them  no  want  of  anatomic  correlation. 
The  dei^ree  of  fossilization  is  such  that  the  femur  attains  the 
weight  of  1  kilogram,  whereas  prehistoric  femurs  of  the  same 
size  do  not  exceed  350  grams.  All  that,  joined  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  deposit,  adds  value  to  the  divers  anatomic  facts 
and  deductions  given  above,  and  constitutes  a  mass  of  argu- 
ments before  which  it  becomes  difficult  not  to  surrender. 
Without  doubt,  these  diverse  fossil  pieces,  which  all  present 
characters  intermediate  between  the  human  and  the  simian 
morphology,  these  diverse  portions  of  the  skeleton  which  are 
all  e.xplained  the  one  by  the  other,  do  not  come  from  two  or 
three  different  species  wiiicii  would  have  met  in  some  way  by 
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special  appointincnt  witliin  a  space  of  a  few  meters  to  leave 
there,  one  ittf  skuil,  another  two  teeth,  and  a  third  its  femur, 
the  whale  without  want  of  correlation. 

As  regards  the  femur,  I  have  studied  particnlarly  the  char- 
acter upon  which  Mr.  Dubois  insists,  viz :  the  almost  eylindri* 
cal  form  of  this  hone  in  the  poplitic  region,  4  centimeters 
above  the  upper  margin  of  tlie  condyles.  At  this  level,  the 
transverse  dinnieter  is  ordinarily  much  <rreater  than  the  antero- 
posterior diameter.  On  the  femur  of  Triiiil  these  two  diaire 
ters  are  almost  eqiiiil.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  measure, 
begiuDing  at  a  point  anterior  ?«,  two  antero-posterior  diameters, 
the  one  ending  at  the  median  point  2?,  the  other  at  the  point  n 
situated  on  tlie  external  branch  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  linea 
aspera,  we  find  mn  <  mp.  I  have  been  able  to  find  this 
double  character  on  only  six  human  femurs  out  of  more  than 
a  thousand  belonging  to  races  very  divei*se.  Again  it  is  less 
accentuated  than  on  the  femur  from  Java,  so  that  this  femur 

}) resents  also  in  this  respect  a  new  ^''caract^re  limite^^  for  the 
luman  species.  One  human  femur  alone  presented  this  char- 
acter to  the  same  degree  as  the  femur  of  Triuil;  it  is  a  Parisian 
femnr  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  this  bone  is  pathologic ;  it 
presents  grave  coxalgic  lesions  and  divers  characters  attesting 
a  consecutive  functional  impotence.  A  detailed  interpretation 
of  the  character  in  question  is  found  in  the  BuU^nde  la 
Socitte  (F  Anihrapologie  (t.  vi,  4"*  s^r.).  It  can  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

3. 


Fir,.  'Z  (flg.  65) — Transverse  section  of  the  femur  4  centimeters  from  the 
upper  luurgiD  of  the  coodyieti. — Scbeme  ropreseDtiog  the  passage  from  the  com* 
moQ  type  1  to  the  form  of  tlie  femar  of  Triail  6. — ^BI,  Tnuisvene  axis.— Ap^ 
Antero'poaterior  azis. 
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This  character  can  be  prodiK  (  1  spoiadically  in  any  race 
whatsoever;  it  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  ethnic  value  in  the 
hnmau  species,  it  seemb  to  be  connected  most  often  with  a 
certain  mnscalar  weakness  and  can  be  the  resolt  of  a  lesion 
affecting  the  upper  part  of  the  bone.  As  the  femur  of  Trinil 
presents  exactly  such  a  lesion,  resultinji^  itself  from  a  maladj 
capable  of  entailing  during  a  period  of  jears  a  relative  impo- 
tence of  the  lower  members,  it  is  quite  possible  and,  I  believe, 
GvoM  probable  that  if  we  should  find  a  second  fcmnr  from  the 
same  race,  it  would  be  very  different  from  tlie  one  we  possess. 

Tills  has  none  the  lesB  a  very  great  importance,  because  it 
attests  peremptorily  the  "  marche  bipede"  which  tlie  cranial 
characters  had  been  powerless  to  demonstrate  in  a  sufficient 
manner,  and  the  rather  large  size  of  the  subject.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  know  that  the  femur  of  Triuil  is  not  that  of  a 
monkey  but  that  of  an  anii  i  il  maintaining  the  upright  position, 
an  idea  which  is  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  pathologic  con- 
siderations. If  the  femur  in  question  ]iad  been  completely 
sound,  its  form  would  liave  ap})ioached  even  more  the  ordinary 
human  form.  Sneli  as  it  is,  it  does  not  recall,  in  my  opinion,  the 
femoral  form  of  the  gibbon  any  more  than  the  Quaternary 
femur  of  Spy,  described  bj  Mr.  Fraipont,  recalls  the  femoral 
form  of  the  gorilla,  provided  one  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  characters  connected  with  an  upright  position.  In 
other  words,  the  femur  of  Spy,  although  human,  would  not 
be  less  pithecoid  than  that  of  Java. 

Mr.  Hepburn*  of  Edinl)nrgh  does  not  reg:ard  the  characters 
of  the  femur  of  Trinil  as  sutiieiently  pronounced  to  form  a 
genus  distinct  from  tlic  genus  ILcnao.  These  characten?  are 
human  and  not  simian.  Upon  this  point,  we  are  in  accord. 
He  adds  that  if  the  femur  comes  from  a  human  being,  and  If 
the  teeth  and  sktiU  belong  to  the  same,  then  the  conclusion 
relative  to  the  femur  should  apply  also  to  the  skull  and  the 
teeth. 

On  this  last  point,  the  justice  of  the  conclusion  depends  on 
the  signitication  attached  to  the  term  human  hfing.  If  tlie 
femur  of  Trinil,  considered  separately,  proves  that  its  possessor 
was  not  a  monkey,  it  certainly  does  not  prove  that  its  possessor 
ought  to  be  classed  according  to  the  totality  of  its  contortnation 
in  the  human  species,  or  genus,  so  far  as  known.  I  have 
already  insisted  at  length  upon  this  fact,  that  the  femur  can  be 
morpho1<^cally  very  human  in  a  being  low  enough  with 
respect  to  cranial  development  to  merit  only  conventionallj 
the  name  of  man.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  take  into  account 
its  skull  and  its  teeth,  as  well  as  its  femur,  in  an  estimation  of 

*  Journal  of  Aoatomy  and  Fbyaiology,  vol,  zxzi. 
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the  fossil  individual  from  Trinil.  Acccyrding  to  the  femur,  it 
would  be  a  man  with  a  perfect  title  to  the  name :  according  to 
the  skull  and  the  teeth,  it  is  a  creature  low  enough,  in  relation 
to  the  lowest  human  races,  to  be  considered  as  passing  bejond 
the  lower  limit  for  the  hnman  species  or  genus,  so  far  as 
known,  in  the  measnre  that  its  inferiority  represents  the  infe- 
riority of  its  race.  It  is  this  last  point  that  rests  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  hypothesis,  but  of  a  hypothesis  which  has  for  itself 
the  greatest  })i>8sil)ility.  Tliis  hypothesis  admitted,  we  are 
obliged  to  agree,  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  theory 
of  evolution,  tliat  the  individual  of  Trinil,  incoiitestably  hoini- 
nian,  presents  an  ensemble  of  anatomic  conditions  respond- 
ing marvelously  to  that  which  the  theory  of  evolution  could 
look  for  in  an  ancestral  race. 


4. 


Fig.  4  (tig.  56)— Attenapt  at  the  recouatruction  of  the  skull  of  I'lthecanihropus.^ 
B,  BasioD.   The  points  marked  about  the  letter  B  indicate  the  limit  of  possible 

errors. — C,  Occii)it;il  crest. — pi.  Inferior  p.-iricia]  cro«t  almost  joiniufz-  thf  occipital 
crest. — t,  luioQ. — 11  li'.  Horizontal  plane  of  Broca  (alveolo-condylian). — BA.,  Basio- 
aurioular  line.— 60,  Plane  of  the  forameo  magnum. 

As  ref^ards  tlie  skull,  I  have  been  able,  by  virtue  of  tlie  east 
kindly  p^iven  to  the  Anthropological  Laboratory  l)y  Mr,  Dubois, 
t'»  nttempt  the  £^ra|)]iic  i-eeonstruction.  I  made  the  attempt 
simply  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  aspect  result  in  ir  from  diverse 
craniologic  ^jroportious,  but  I  believe  1  have  obtained  a  draw- 
ing con&rming  approximately  enough  to  the  reality  to  be  of 
interest  to  anatomists. 
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The  maximum  error  possible  for  the  separate  points  of 
the^skoll  has  been  limited  by  correlatioDS  so  diveree  and 

6. 


Fto.  6  (fig.  57)— Skull  from  Turkestan  of  bestial  aspect  in  which  is  iascribed,  by 
meaDB  of  a  dotted  line,  the  cranial  cap  of  Trinii. — IF,  Inio-orbital  lino  commob  to 
the  two  skulls.  — T.  Curved  ttinporal  lino  of  the  skull  of  Turkestan.  This  skull  is 
extremely  remarkalile  for  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  insertion  of  the  tem|>oral 
muscle.  Jt  preseut8  the  crest  pi  of  dgure  4  (56).  The  sincipital  region  is  muti- 
lated hj  a  sabre  stroke. 

ri<:;orous  tliat  the  errors  wliich  conhl  have  l)een  coiiiiiiitted 
cannot  modify  tliem,  notably  the  general  form  of  the  skull, 


Fig.  6  (fig.  58) — SkatI  of  a  young  chimpansee. 


properly  speakinc^,  and  its  orientation.  Tlio  lifriire  thus  ob- 
tained seems  to  me  to  make  it  evident  that,  it  is  impossible, 
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with  the  cranial  cap  uf  Tnnil,  to  construct  a  skull  haviiiLT  an 
appearance  either  conipietely  human  or  completely  simian. 
The  occipital  characters  which  I  attributed  to  it  differ  radically 
from  those  of  adult  anthropoids;  in  vain  did  I  orient  it  in 

7. 


Fig.  7  (fig.  59)- Skull  of  Marfforetha  Moehler.  microcephalous  adult  of  Carl 

Vnpt.  The  dotted  lines  repre«enr  two  '.veil  (iove!o}>pd  feminine  cranin  fn>iii  Pitrisj 
oue  large,  tUe  other  small.    The  uudiiory  lueaius  is  tlw  point  u£  dupurposition. 

snperpofiiDg  it  upon  a  linman  cranium ;  it  bad  not,  for  that,  an 
appcuranoe  snitnhly  human,  and  we  attempt  in  vain  to  piVot 
it  about  its  bi  auricular  axis  in  order  to  give  it  an  air  more 
human  or  more  siniiaii  :  we  are  stiuck  by  divers  incompati- 
bilities. The  truth,  which,  1  think,  will  appear  clearly  to  all 
craniologisL^,  is  that  the  skull  from  Trinil  represents  the  mor- 
phologic stage  of  the  young  anthropoid,  a  stage  daring  which 
these  animals  approach  man  in  important  cranial  characters 
much  more  neurly  than  at  the  adult  age. 

The  adult  Pithecant/iropus  possessed  these  characters  of  the 
young  anthropoid ;  such  is  the  result  of  our  attempt  at  recon- 
stitutioii,  result  independent,  I  repeat,  of  incurring  chances  of 
error,  independent  also  of  any  preconeeived  idea,  for  I  have 
striven  only  to  place  each  separate  point  of  the  cranium  and 
each  line  conformably  to  anatomic  correlations  without  pre- 
occupying myself  as  to  the  final  resalt.  It  has  been  admitted 
that  the  two  molars,  the  femur,  and  the  skull  belong  to  the 
same  individual,  but  this  hypothesis  has  not  exercised  the 
least  influence  upo!j  the  drawiTiijof  tlic  cranial  region,  properly 
80  called.  The  technical  details  and  justitications  are  to  be 
found  in  the  BiiUetin  de  la  SoGU^te  rp Anthropologie  above 
mentioned.  I  present  here  only  a  few  drawings,  which  may 
be  compared  advantageously  with  the  preceding. 

The  fact  that  the  skull  from  Java  bears  such  a  strong  mor- 
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pliolopjical  resemblance  to  that  of  a  young  anthropoid  is  of  a 
nature  to  explain  the  divergence  of  opinions,  some  of  which 
ascribe  it  to  a  monkey,  others,  to  tlie  human  species.  But  m  it 
is  a  question  of  an  adult,  this  fact  is  pronouucedly  in  favor  of 
aserioing  the  sknll  to  the  human  speciea  with  the  reserve  that 
it  oecDpiee  a  rank  morphologically  intermediate  between 
anthropoids  and  the  lowest  human  races.  However,  an  anthro- 
poid maintaining  the  upright  position  and  posaeeaing  such  a 
craninm  is  nothinc:  less  than  a  low  order  of  human,  for  it  has 
lost  the  essential  traits  which  ditferenti;itp  man  from  nnthro- 
poids.  It  is  understood  in  this  sense  that  the  opinions  of 
Turner  and  Cunningham  do  not  differ  from  mine. 

The  iniportant  thing  is  the  establishing  of  the  fact  that  the 
craniologic  inferiority  of  fossil  hnman  races,  accordins  to  the 
specimens  we  know,  increases  with  their  antiquity.  The  dis- 
covery of  Mr.  Dubois  contributes  to  establish  this  fact. 

Let  us  represent  by  a  line  AD  the  entire  family  of  Homi- 
nidse,  which,  for  the  theory  of  evolution,  inclndes,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  genus  Homo  in  its  known  state  CD,  an  unknown 
fossil  portion  ('A,  connectinj;  the  known  portion  with  an 
antliropoid  ancestor  whatsoever  A.  When  we  say  that  the 
individual  from  Trinil  belongs  to  the  human  species,  that  sigui- 

T'         T  L 
A  O  D 

TriDil  Spy 

AustraUaos 

iies  that  it  can  enter  into  the  portion  CD  within  the  limit 
which,  for  the  anti-evolutionists,  the  human  species  must  not 
overlap. 

When  it  is  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  race  of  Trinil  is 
inferior  to  all  known  hnman  races  including  the  portion  C,  it  is 
considered  thereby  even  as  one  of  those  intermediate  races 
TT'  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  evoliii  lun,  onght  to  have 
formed  the  unknown  portion  of  the  line  AD. — Whether  or 
not  we  place  this  race  under  the  genus  Homo  (which  is  of  little 
moment  for  the  evolutionist),  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
intermediate  fossils  theoretically  foreseen.  To  contradict  this 
opinion  and  t<>  attach  the  man  of  Trinil  to  the  race  of  Spy  is 
to  admit  that  it  is  a  question  always  of  the  portion  CD  repre- 
senting without  theory  the  species  or  genus  Homo.  Such  was 
the  former  opinion  of  Turner  and  of  Cunningham  ;  opinion 
which  has  been  perhaps  nioditied  since  the  direct  examination 
of  the  specimens  under  discussion. 

According  to  the  contrary  opinion,  the  Pitheotmthropm 
represents  one  of  those  fossil  human  races  that  the  theory  fore- 
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saw,  for  it  is  uiorpboloii^icall y  iMterinediate,  by  its  skull, 
between  the  ioweiit  huraau  races  and  the  anthropoid  type.  A 
partisan  of  the  theory  of  evolution  has  no  repugnance  to  con- 
sidering that  race  as  hnmati  and  to  saying  <*the  man  of  Trinily'^ 
since^  aceordineto  the  theory,  tiie  chain  AD  is  necessarily  un^ 
interrupted.  whatever  be  tlie  names  that  we  shall  judge 
proper  to  give  to  the  divers  links  of  this  chain,  it  will  be  a 
question  always  of  man  more  or  less  inferior  as  far  as  the  point 
where,  the  type  of  "  Itipede  mareheur"  disappearing,  we  shall 
emerge  from  the  definite  faiiiily  of  IhnnLindiB  to  enter  into 
another  branch  of  the  genealogic  tree  of  Man. 

If  it  is  preferred  to  settle  the  question  by  saying  that  the 
skull  of  Trinil  simply  puts  back  the  limit  L  bevond  its  present 
position,  lust  as  the  skulls  of  Spy  have  extended  this  limit  as 
regards  the  races  of  Europe :  from  what  1  have  just  said  I 
should  not  Fee  the  slightest  objection  to  that,  since  it  seems  to 
me  this  limit  L  i>  destined  to  be  put  back  by  successive  degrees 
as  far  as  to  the  level  A. 

Theoretically  it  is  higlily  prol)al)]e  that  an  anthropomor- 
phoiite  species,  evolving  toward  the  human  type,  ought  to  have 
realized  at  first  in  the  adult  state  the  characters  of  superiority 
that  it  possessed  transitorily  in  the  young  state  before  that  evo> 
lution.  The  disappearance  of  these  infantile  characters  of 
superiority  results,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  memoir,*  from 
the  precocious  arrest  of  development  in  the  cerebral  mantel^ 
when  the  central  and  inferior  encephalic  region  as  well  as  the 
basilar  rei^ion  of  the  skull  continue  to  grow,  keepinir  pace  wit!i 
the  general  development  of  the  hody.  The  Pithecaniiiropuis 
would  represent  then  that  inferior  phase  of  human  evolution 
in  which  the  intellectual  and  cerebral  improvement  would 
have  been  just  enough  so  that  the  development  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  skull  would  not  be  left  in  arrears  an^ 
more  than  it  is  in  the  young  anthropoid  compared  to  the  basi- 
lar development  correlative  to  the  corporeal  growth  in  general, 
Amonf^^  the  lowest  existing  hnin;m  races,  tliis  sta^of  evolution 
is  largely  exceeded  for  the  normal  individual.  The  difterence 
is  yet  greater  lor  the  average  among  European  races. 

At  any  rate,  the  quality  of  precui*sor  attributed  by  Mr.  Du- 
bois to  his  Pithecanthropus  reposes  upon  an  ensemble  of  facts 
of  consequence  enough  to  merit  the  most  serious  attention.  In 
addition,  behind  this  hypothesis  there  arises  another  to  the 
view  of  the  evolutionist.  It  is  quite  natural  to  propose  the 
question  whether  the  precursor  were  not  something  more,  that 
is  to  say  an  immediate  ancestor  of  man  or  of  a  part  of  the 
human  species. 

*  Sur  les  modif.  dn  profil  onoophaliquu  tt  endocr.  daosle  passage 41' Age  adulter 
etc.  (Bull  Soc.  d'Anthr.     Bordeaux,  T.  1,  1884). 
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The  hvpollu.'f'is  ot  a  simple  precursor  can  be  accepted  with- 
out repugnance  indepeiKleut  ot  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  It 
simply  places  an  intermediate  species  between  anthropoid  aad 
man  and  confirms  once  more  the  adage :  NaJtwra  'Mm  facU 
salius.  It  reduces  itself  to  a  simple  verification.  In  favor 
of  this  hypothesis  there  will  be,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the 
arguments  produced  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  question  of  the 
anthropoid  species,  but  veritably  simian,  until  tlxMt  imlcnown  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  arguments  produced  to  demon- 
strate that  it  is  a  question  of  the  human  species. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  veritable  ancestor  will  profit  by  all  these 
arguments,  for  all  will  tend  to  establish  the  existence  of  an  nnin- 
terrupted  chain.  In  insisting  upon  the  simian  characters  we 
strengthen,  voluntarily  or  not,  tlie  affiliation  of  the  Pitheeaw- 
ihropm  "With  monkeys \  in  insisting  upon  the  human  charac- 
ters, we  render  more  probable  the  amliation  of  the  interme- 
diate species  with  the  human. 

The  scientific  event  cUie  to  the  laborious  researches  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Dubois  is  uf  a  nature  to  give  joy  to  all  friends  of  sci- 
ence, but  it  seems  to  be  more  particularly  agreeable  to  evolu- 
tionists, that  is-  to  say,  to  those  who  desire  and  pretend  to 
explain  why  naiura  nonfadt  mltits.  For  these  last,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  PUhecanihryi>tt8  onglit  to  be  classed  with  the 
genus  Homo  sapiens  depends  upon  the  value  attached  to 
the  qualifying  word  saplenSy  the  value  of  which  is  already  very 
relative.  As  to  the  (piestion  of  species  it  is,  for  tlie  evolution- 
ist, like  the  preceding,  a  simple  question  of  degree  of  morpho- 
logic diilVrentiation. 

It  is  none  the  less  interesting  to  search  for  the  particular 
simian  genus  to  which  would  fall  the  honor  of  becoming 
founder  of  the  human  branch,  in  other  words  the  known 
anthropoid  genus  to  which  is  allied  the  intermediate  Pithecan- 
thropus. 

Mr.  Dubois  has  thought  of  the  genus  IhjlobateH  (Gibbon) 
and  the  general  opinion  at  present  seems  to  accord  with  tliis 
view.  All  the  aj^pearances  are  in  its  favor,  because  of  the  rela- 
tively grand  analoi^ies  wliich  exist  between  the  conformation 
of  the  gibbon  and  that  of  man.* 

The  almost  vertical  attitude  of  the  Gibbon  corresponds  to 
the  very  marked  anatomic  particularities  which  would  render 
easy  the  human  transformation.  The  conditions  of  this  trans- 
formation, that  is  to  say  of  the  passage  from  the  state  o£  climber 
to  that  of  "  march  en  r  bi])ede,"  ought  to  liave  been  very  im- 
perious, for  it  is  difhcult  to  believe  that,  without  that,  a  race  of 
climbers  took  spontaneously  the  initiative  in  renouncing  a 

*  PaulBroca:  L'oFdre  des  Primates  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  d'Antbr.^  T.  iv,  p.  228, 
1869). 
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mode  of  locomotion  in  harmony  with  aa  adaptation  instinctively 
and  organically  fixed. 

One  hypotliGBis  among  otherp  wonld  be  the  destruction, 
naore  or  less  complete,  of  tlie  forests  on  an  island  inhabited  by 
anthropoidB  oapaole  of  taking,  when  necessary,  the  biped  atti- 
tude. The  ancient  volcanoes  of  Java  might  have  accomplished 
this  destruction  and  have  rendered  necessary  the  adaptation  to 
the  upright  position  under  pain  of  extinction  of  the  race. 

It  Nvunld  lie  impossible  to  explain  easily  tbe  disappearance  of 
an  anthropomorphous  species  as  miicb  superior  to  all  others  as 
was  that  of  the  individual  from  Trinil  ;  for  it  was  strons^ly 
built  with  a  cerebrum  superior  to  all  known  species  of  the  order 
of  Primates.  It  possessed,  then,  excellent  chances  of  survival 
in  the  struggle  for  life.  But,  on  tbe  hypothesis  here  con- 
sidered, the  species  I^itheeanthropiM  erec^m  wonld  not  have 
disappeared.  Having  become  a  human  race,  it  could  not 
remain  at  the  same  time  a  race  anthropoid.  If  the  Pithecan- 
tftropvs  was  only  a  simple  precursor,  it  was  superior  enough  to 
the  other  aninuils  to  survive  unless  the  human  species,  spring- 
in*]^  up  all  of  a  sudden,  "  from  the  clay  of  the  earth,"  did  not 
hasten  to  annihilate  this  daufjerous  com{)etit6r.  But  if  the 
Pithecaiithrapua  was  an  ancestor,  its  species  lives  yet  in  its 
human  descendants. 

The  difference  between  the  PUkecamUiropus  and  existing 
man  is  so  sniiill  tliat  tl lere  is  no  call  to  search  for  an  intermedi- 
ate link.  The  link  is  suificiently  represented  by  the  lowest  of 
our  savaj^e  races;  for  example,  th(>  isolated  human  skulls,  Aus- 
tralian and  others,  that  have  already  been  shown  to  be  very 
little  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  Trinil. 

Supposiuir  that  among  several  species  of  gibbon,  G,??,  Gy, 
Gs,  this  latter  species  evolved  toward  the  human  type  and 
became  finally,  iu  assuming  the  upright  position, the  PUkeean- 
thropus  ereeius^R^  then  that  it,  by  virtue  of  the  multiple 
consequences  of  the  npright  position,  became  progressively  H*, 
a  staire  corresponding  to  the  lowest  existing  races,  we  obtain  in 
simplifying : 

Oibhon  x 
(Tibbon  y 

Gibbon  2— H»-(P.K.  =  H')-H». 

.  There  ought  to  be  then  in  the  existing  fauna  a  hiatus  formed 

by  the  transformation  of  the  gibbon  2  into  IP,  then  of  TI"  into 
n*,  so  that,  in  this  existing  fauna,  tlie  species  nearest  to  H' 
ought  to  be  a  species  very  inferior,  issue  ot  gibbon  x  or  y. 
The  gap  here  ought  to  be  all  the  greater  in  that  it  is  not  only 
a  question  of  a  transformation  such  as  that  of  one  quadruped 
into  another,  conserving  the  generic  characters  of  its  ancestor ; 
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but  of  a  transformation  of  the  attitude  even,  that  is  to  say  of 
morpholoiric  conditions  enfailinp:  a  radical  change  of  type  and, 
indirectly,  of  physio-psychologic  modihcations  very  profound. 

The  existence  of  a  hiatus  between  two  related  living  species 
cannot  then  serve  as  argument  against  the  theory  of  evolution. 
This  .hiatus,  as  we  have  just  seen,  may  be,  on  uie  oontrarv,  a 
direet  result  of  the  transformation  of  one  species  into  another. 

Although  the  transformation  here  supposed  has  been  very 
profound,  enough  so  to  give  birth  to  a  pretended  new  king- 
dom^ "  human  kingdom,"  that  transformation  could  have  been 
produced,  according  to  the  above  hypothesis,  without  compelling 
!Kature  to  make,  in  any  sense,  a  leap.  It  may  be  possible,  from 
a  point  of  view  purely  zootaxic,  to  establish  a  veritable  aaltm^ 
but  I  have  just  shown  that  this  saltus  could  have  been  the 
^radnal  consequence  of  a  simple  modification  of  habits  of 
locomotion  in  a  race  of  monkeys  already  capable  of  assuming 
the  npriffht  position.  The  motive  for  this  change  could  have 
arisen  abruptly,  but  there  has  been  no  anatomic  leap  from 
Gibbon  z  to  existing  man.  That  which  can  have  been  pro- 
duced abruptly  is  tlie  exterior  condition  from  which  would 
have  resulted,  for  an  anthropoid  race  of  climbers,  the  necessity 
of  adopting  habitually  a  mode  of  locomotion  which  it  was 
already  capable  of  utilizing  occasionally.  The  only  thing 
abmpt,  from  a  biologic  point  of  view,  would  have  been  a  sim- 
ple increase  in  the  frequency  of  tlie  utilization  of  a  functional 
aptitude  already  existing.  Multiple  and  considerable  anatomic 
modification  may  have  been  entailed  by  this  change  of  the 
habitual  attitude,  but  they  ought  to  li'ive  been  produced  by 
insensible  degrees  and  are  all  the  less  u^-tonishing  in  that  the 
anthropoids  already  approach  much  nearer  to  man  than  to 
monkeys  proper  in  their  general  conformation  (Huxley, 
Broca). 

If  there  is  a  gap  between  the  existing  human  species  and 
the  precursor,  the  fossil  remains  of  the  intermediate  races 

ought  none  the  less  to  exist.  There  ought  to  be  the  remains 
of  H°,  of  gibbon  z  and  of  Prothylohates.  Will  these  last 
l^erhaps  reveal  a  species  remarkable  in  stature  and  in  a  rela- 
tively superior  aptitude  for  the  upright  position  ?  That  is  not 
necessary  theoreticallv :  the  diverse  species  of  the  geuu6 
Hylobates  have  a  conformation  which  enables  them  to  assume 
the  upright  position  with  ease;  the  form  may  have  undergone 
considerable  variations  after  the  transformation  of  the  attitude. 

Finally,  it  is  probable  that  the  species  gibbon  &  approached 
man  in  certain  respects  more  than  do  known  species  ot  the 
genus  Hylobates. 

However,  if  we  admit  that  the  pieces  found  at  Trinil  really 
represent  the  remains  of  a  Pithecanthropus^  and  if  it  is  admitted 
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that  this  was  an  ancestor  of  man,  it  is  necessary  to  find  now 
an  ancestor  to  this  P )theciiniliri>p>iH,  and  it  seetiis  requisite 
that  thio  ancestor  be  not  inferior  to  existing  anthropoids.  It 
mast  have  been  oapable  of  adopting,  in  case  of  need,  the  ap> 
right  position,  and  been  led,  by  its  conformation,  to  take  that 
attitude  rather  than  the  quadruped  attitude.  Such  would  be 
certainly  the  case  with  ail  known  anthropoids,  all  of  which 
are  veritable  ])iped  d'unhers. 

Let  us  recall  here  the  existence  it)  the  Miocene  epoch  of 
several  antliropoid  species  >uch  as  the  Drt/opii/iecm,  the 
Pliopiihecus^  and  the  Anthropopithecm  sivalensis.  As  Mr. 
Dubois  has  remarked,  his  species  does  not  lack  for  ancestry. 

The  transformation  of  the  habitual  mode  of  locomotion  may 
have  been  very  rapid,  but  the  consecntive,  morphologic  trans- 
formations  must  have  demanded  much  time  ana  cannot  have 
been  fixed  hereditarily  until  after  a  certain  number  of  genera- 
tions— hundreds  perhaps,  and  perhaps  many  less,  for  selection 
under  the  conditions  indicated  above  may  have  been  very 
active;  the  two  sexes  must  have  contril)uted  actively  to  the 
progression,  and  the  young  must  have  imitated  their  parents 
with  an  ever-increasing  facility.  As  regards  the  direct  mor- 
]>liu logic  consequences  of  the  change  of  attitude,  we  may 
suppose  they  were  produced  wirli  great  rapidity,  if  we  are  to 
jaage  from  the  multiple  skeletal  variations  caused  in  man 
under  tlie  influence  of  the  minimum  of  functional  variations 
compared  with  those  with  which  we  have  to  do  here. 

As  regards  cerebral  increase,  it  proceeds  with  such  slowness 
that  we  can  scarcely  affirm  the  fact  has  l>een  established  at  all 
for  our  European  races  since  prehistoric  times.  But  the  cra- 
nial capacity  of  the  PMecanihrapus  surpassed  by  aboat  800 
grams  that  of  the  largest  gorillas.  It  surpassed  by  at  least  as 
much  that  of  its  ancestor  gibbon  2,  if  this  latter  was  of  the 
same  stature  as  the  Pithecanthropus.  There  is  here  an  enor- 
mous difference,  greater  than  that  between  the  averiL^e  for  our 
lowest  and  the  averuire  for  our  hiL'hest  existinir  human  races. 
It  is  not,  however,  embarrassing  for  the  hypothesis  under  dis- 
cussion. 

We  must  consider,  in  fact,  that  the  human  species  has  never 
realized,  since  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  a  progress  com- 
parable  to  that  represented  by  the  passage  from  the  state  of 
climber  to  the  state  of  '^marchenr  bipede.''  This  passage 
represents  a  veritable  liberation  of  the  superior  members,  tne 
hands,  previously  employed  as  organs  of  locomotion  the  same 
as  the  feet.  It  is  by  the  mode  of  loeomotioii  of  the  climber 
that  the  hand  became,  little  by  little,  apt  tor  the  function  of 
preheubion,  then  for  the  function  taanipulatiou,  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  the  complete  emancipation  here  supposed  of  the 
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superior  member  with  reference  to  locomotion  that  the  funo* 
tione  of  prehension  and  of  manipulation  of  the  hand  have 
been  able  to  acquire  adaptations  the  most  varied.  The  per- 
feftiTig  of  the  tactile  sense  must  have  l)eeu  an  immediate 
result  of  this  emancipation.  This  result  must  have  involved 
the  acquisition  of  a  multitude  of  new  notions  suggesting  new 
moyements,  new  actions.  From  that,  the  mnltiplication  of  the 
movementB  of  the  lingers  and  of  their  combinations,  the  in- 
crease in  manna!  skill  and  all  the  psychologic  consequences, 
reacting  the  one  upon  the  other,  which  must  have  been  pro- 
duced necessarily,  by  increase,  in  variety  and  complexity,  of 
newly  acquired  motive  and  sensorial  representations.  On  this 
subject.  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
beautiful  pajj^es  devoted  by  Herbert  Spencer  to  the  parallelism 
of  the  sensorial  and  motor  improvement  in  the  aimuui  series 
together  with  tlie  intelleetnal  improvement* 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  even  approximately,  to  what  an^men> 
tation  of  eerebral  weight  the  transformation  in  question  may 
correspond,  bnt  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  this  aug- 
mentation  must  have  been  considerable,  all  the  more  so  since 
the  intellectual  growth  in  question  must  have  influenced  simul- 
taneously the  sensorial  and  motive  manifestations,  and  the 
order  of  sensations  the  psycliologie  importance  of  which  is 
extreme,  and  the  order  of  movements  (the  movements  of  the 
finc^ers)  very  numerous  and  which  we  know  to  be  of  great 
help  in  the  function  of  expression.  This  function  is  pemaps 
the  most  important  to  be  considered  here,  because  its  progress 
reacts  in  a  capital  manner  upon  intellectual  and  social  develop- 
ment. It  may  have  been  noticed,  among  divers  savage  peoples, 
how  much  the  language  by  gesture  makes  up  for  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  spoken  language;  it  is  then  allowable  to  suppose 
that  the  movements  of  the  hands  and  of  the  fingers  figured 
largely  among  the  primitive  means  of  expression  of  Pliocene 
man. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible'  to  cite  an^  ulterior  cause  of 
psychologic  progress  and  of  increase  in  brain  weight  compara- 
ble to  the  emancipation  of  the  superior  members  with  which 

we  have  just  been  occupied.  The  perfecting  of  articulate 
language  must  have  been  consequently  the  principal  factor 
supervening  in  the  psychologic  and  cerebral  progress,  to  which 
would  be  due  the  superiority  of  the  lowest  existing  races  over 
the  Pitkecanthropus, 

The  quantitative  cerebral  progression  has  been  aeeompanied 
by  an  improvement  in  the  general  form  of  the  brain.  This 
improvement  is  already  perceptible  in  the  PWiecanthr(>pu9 
according  to  the  general  form  of  the  skull ;  it  seems,  however, 

*  H.  Spencer,  Prindples  of  Paychology,  vol.  i. 
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to  have  been  about  parallel  to  the  qnaDtitative  progress  from 
the  finthropoid  prpcnrsor  to  civilized  man.  But  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  introduce  here  tills  very  complete  question  with  the  neces- 
sarv  developments. 

It  would  not  be  absurd  to  try  upon  the  gibbon  an  experi- 
ment conformable  to  our  hypotheses.  Without  going  so  far 
ae  to  wish  to  reprodnoe  the  formation  of  a  new  PUhaeanthrth 
j?iis,  we  might  attempt  to  picture  what  would  happen  to  the 
attitude  in  placing  the  gibbon  under  conditions  favorable  to  the 
transformation  of  its  habits  of  locomotion. 

As  an  intermediate  form  between  man  and  monkeys,  it  is 
difficult  to  image  anything  more  satisfactory  than  the  skull  of 
Trinil.  If  this  skull,  as  is  probable,  is  not  exceptional  for  its 
race,  we  can  count  upon  finding  other  speciaieus  apmoaching 
still  more  nearly,  either  to  man  or  to  the  monkey.  But  what 
the  race  of  Trinil  has  not  yet  famished,  have  not  the  lowest 
hnman  races  furnished  in  abundance?  Do  there  not  exist 
human  crania,  inferior  compared  with  the  average  of  their 
race,  which  show  to  us  all  ti  e  transitions  theoretically  desirable 
between  rnan  and  the  PUherarithropifn  ?  All  the  inferior 
human  crania  which  it  would  be  possil)le  to  show  as  approach- 
ing the  form  of  Trinil  by  certain  characters  would  make  up 
very  well  for  the  absence  of  the  better  specimens  of  the  race 
PtthecarUhrojpua.  But  it  will  be  difficult  to  find,  among 
normal  human  skulls,  specimens  as  pithecoid  as  that  of  Trinil 
We  see  frequently  in  a  race  such  and  such  individual  charac- 
ters recalling  an  ancestral  type,  for  it  is  easier  to  descend  than 
to  ascend  in  matters  of  evolution  ;  but  the  pathologic  arrests 
of  development  supervening  during  the  embryonic  stage  only 
are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  whole  ensemble  of  characters 
recalliMir  a  remote  phase  of  ])hyloL'enic  evolution.  Mieroeeph- 
aloub  idiots  only,  eveu  among  the  lowest  human  races,  pre- 
sent such  an  ensemble  of  characters  which  come  to  realize  a 
morphologic  type  inferior  to  that  of  Pithecanthropus  itself. 

The  distance  existing  between  the  Pitheeanthropus  and 
normal  man  must  be  considered  a^  a  necessary  result  from  tlie 
point  of  view  of  evolution.  It  is  tlie  superior  portion  of  the 
intermediate  race  which  can  have  survived  and  formed  an 
inferior  liuman  race.  This  latter  must  then  present  characters 
superior  to  the  average  of  its  ancestors,  even  independently  of 
the  progress  that  this  human  race  can  have  realized  since  the 
Pliocene  epoch.  The  existence  of  human  crania  presenting 
at  once  the  ensemble  of  the  cranial  characters  of  Pitheean- 
thrapus  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  unless  we  take  into 
account  the  microcephaly  more  or  less  accentuated,  that  is  to 
eay,  a  veritable  anomaly  by  arrest  of  development.  But  we 
cannot  represent  a  race  by  an  al)normal  skull,  and  it  will  be 
noted  in  the  present  instance  that  the  resemblance  existing 
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between  Imnian  skulls  more  or  less  affectL d  by  microcepbaly 
and  the  skull  of  Trinil  would  not  contradict  the  hypothesis 
according  to  which  this  last  would  represent  an  ancestral  race. 
This  resemblance,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  perfectly  con- 
formable to  the  theory  of  evolation,  and  it  exists.  Withoat 
going  beyond  eiyilized  races,  we  know  that  complete  micro- 
cephaly carries  man  back  to  a  level  with  the  monkeys.  It  is 
then  solely  the  poverty  of  our  collections  which  luis  kept  us 
from  finding,  among  the  lowest  human  races,  skulls  as  pithe- 
coid as  that  of  Trinil.  The  skulls  presented  by  Sir  W.  Turner, 
in  his  interestinir  memoir  on  the  subject,  approach  it  only 
partially.  It  is  the  t>ame  with  the  Sauiba(j[ui  hkuii  which  Pro- 
fessor A.  Nehrinff  of  Berlin  has  last  confronted  with  that  of 
Trinil  * 

Crania  approaching  more  nearly  to  that  from  Trinil  under 
the  double  aspect  of  form  and  of  capacity  will  certainly  be 

found,  but  they  will  be  crania  very  inferior  to  the  average 
of  their  race ;  they  will  be  the  microcephalous,  the  abTiormals. 

Nothing  would  better  serve  to  show  that  the  gpecies  of 
Pithemnmropits  and  the  human  species  penetrate  into  each 
other  and  are  mutually  bound  together.  The  bond  would 
be  still  more  complete  if  we  should  find  some  day,  by  Tirtne 
of  inverse  operation,  a  whole  fossil  series  of  the  race  JPithe- 
oofit/iro^ms  ereetiiSy  of  which  the  superior  extremity  would 
accord  morphologically  with  the  average  of  our  lowest  races. 

To  invalidate  tlie  legitimate  and  probable  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Dubois,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  skull  of  Trinil 
is  a  simple  nionstrosity  without  ethnologic  signification.  This 
chance  would  be  mathematically  possible,  since  the  race  of 
Tnnil  must  have  had,  as  others,  its  microcephalous  individuals ; 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  opinion  opposed  to  that  of 
Mr.  Dubois  can  pride  itself,  until  there  has  been  further  inves* 
tigation,  in  one  possibility  as  against  thousands  of  contrary 
possibilities.  The  improbability  of  a  case  of  submicrocephaly 
coincident  with  a  stature  at  least  medium  seems  to  me  still 
greater  since  I  have  seen  the  two  molars  of  Trinil,  for  teeth 
too  large  and  too  long  for  a  normally  developed  savage  would 
attest,  m  case  of  human  microcephaly,  one  more  singularity ;  a 
microcephaly  which  would  have  exaggerated,  not  only  the 
volume  of  the  teeth  with  reference  to  the  skull,  but  also  the 
absolute  volume  of  the  teeth  beyond  the  ethnic  maximum. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  case  of  microcephaly  being  cast  aside, 
two  others  remain. 

1st.  During  the  Pliocene  epoch,  there  lived  in  Java  a 
human  race  intermediate  between  the  lowest  of  known  races 
and  anthropoids. 

*  Kin  Pithccanthropus-ahnlicher  Measohenfloh&del,  etc.  (NaturwiBsenscbaftp 

liche  WocheDScbnft,  17,  Nov.  1S95.) 
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2d.  During  the  Pliocene  epoch,  there  lived  in  Java  an 
anthropoid  race  possessing  the  "  raarche  bipede,"  and  inter- 
mediate, in  cerebral  development,  between  the  highebt  forms 
of  known  monkeys  and  the  hnman  speeieB. 

We  may  fuse  these  two  hypotheses  into  one,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  that  is  to  say,  we  may  eon- 
sider  with  great  probability  the  race  in  question  not  only  as  a 
race  precursor  for  the  human  species,  but  also  as  a  race  ances- 
tral, as  the  commencenient  of  humanity. 

That  there  is  in  all  this  much  hypothesis,  I  do  not  deny.  But 
the  attributing  of  the  pieces  from  Trinil  to  two  or  three 
unknown  species  closely  resembling  man,  or  to  a  siui^le  abnor- 
mal specimen  of  the  hnman  species,  that  is,  also,  merely  hypoth- 
esis. 

Then,  since  we  are  obliged  to  have  reconrse,  in  any  case,  to 
a  hypothesis,  we  have  to  ask  which  one  is  the  most  suitable, 
not  only  to  explain  the  facts  directly  on  trial,  but  also  to  clear 
up  this  question  henceforth  thrust  imperiously  before  us  for 
examination,  namelv.  what  can  have  been  the  human  species 
during  the  Fliocene  and  how  can  it  have  originated  ?  In  the 
presence  of  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Dubois,  it  is  advisable  to 
examine  the  question  in  its  entirety. 

The  question  does  not  admit  of  a  mathematical  demonstnir 
tion,  bnt  there  can  be  a  degree  of  probability  great  enough  to 
carry  with  it  conviction.  To  admit  as  trae,  until  there  is  proof 
to  tlie  contrary,  a  hypothesis  wliich  answers  to  a  great  number 
of  fncis  without  being  contradicted  bv  anv,  is  td  act  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  scientihc  spirit.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
science  does  not  consist  in  a  heap,  but  in  a  chain,  of  facts.  To 
discover  this  chain,  hypothesis  plays  a  necessary  role.  Certain 
zoologists  suppose  that  the  human  species  has  had  no  ancestors. 
If  this  hypothesis,  of  which  the  probability  is  not  of  the  first 
order,  seems  to  them  to  be  scientific  and  fruitful,  the  opposite 
hypothesis  can  boast  of  titles  to  belief  at  least  equal,  in  our 
opinion.  And  if  the  human  species  did  not  appear  by  spon- 
taneous generation, — if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cranial  characters 
of  Quaternary  man  found  in  Europe  represented  a  phase  of 
evolution  very  little  removed  from  the  existing  phase,  there  is 
cause  for  believing  that  there  would  be  found  in  Tliocene  deposits 
a  race  morpholo^cally  inferior  to  that  of  Neanderthal  and  of 
Spy.  But  this  is  precisely  what  has  happened.  The  anthro- 
pomorphous human  race,  if  you  ciioose  to  call  it  so,  found  by 
Mr.  Dubois,  presents  characters  such  that  it  may  have  resulted 
directly  and  progressively  from  the  transformation  of  a  race  of 
anthropoid  climbers.  Unrinr  these  conditions,  if  the  doubt 
on  the  subject  of  the  simian  origin  of  Man  is  only  proportion- 
ate to  the  reasons  of  a  scientific  order  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
it,  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be  a  very  slender  doubt. 
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Art.  XXV. —  The  Titration  of  Sodium  Thiomlphate  mith 
Iodic  Acid }  by  Claude  F.  Walker. 

[Contributions  from  tiie  Eent  Ghemieal  Labonitory  of  Yale  nnt?er8it7->IiXy.] 

This  investif^ation  was  undertaken  to  dctcrnnine  tlie  nature 
and  limitations  of  tlie  reaction  between  iodic  acid  and  tliiosiil- 
pliuric  acid,  and  to  show  tlie  expediency  of  employ iug  iodic 
acid  in  standard  solution  for  the  direct  titration  of  sodium 
thiosulphate.  Bicgler*  states  that  iodic  acid  is  readily  obtained 
in  the  pure  state^  that  it  may  be  accaratelj  weighed  out,  and 
that  a  solution  of  it  may  be  exactly  made  up  to  a  desired 
strength  and  kept  for  a  long  time  unaltered.  He  further  states 
that  wlipn  a  solution  of  sodium  fliit»^iilphate  is  titrated  with 
iodic  acid  the  reaction  takes  place  according  to  the  oqiiation, 

6Na  AO, + 6HIO,=8N8,S.O. + 6  NalO, + Nal + 3H,0, 

under  which  circumstances  no  free  iodine  will  be  evolved  until 
■all  the  sodium  thiosulphate  has  been  oxidized  to  tetrathionate  ; 
the  first  drop  of  iodic  acid  in  execs?,  liowever,  will  react  with 
the  sodium  iodide  that  has  been  formed,  and  separate  iodine, 
as  shown  by  the  equation, 

5Nal  4-  6HIO.=6NaIO, + 8H,0 + 3l„ 

thns  furnishing  an  accurate  means  for  determining  the  end 
point 

A  careful  repetition  of  tlie  work  of  Kiec^ler  \\'a^  shown  that 
his  ponclnsions  are  in  a  lari^^e  measure  erroneous.  Tims,  it  has 
been  found  that  tlie  ordinary  "  chemically  pure "  iodic  acid, 
purchased  from  reliable  manufacturers,  is  likely  to  contain 
more  than  the  theoretical  amount  of  iodine,  due  probably  to 
the  presence  of  the  anhydride,  although  iodic  acid  can  be 
safely  employed  for  standardizing  when  it  is  made  in  the 
laboratory  by  dissolving  the  purified  anhydride,  crystallizing 
out  the  acid,  and  drying  over  sulphuric  acid.  Such  a  carefully 
prepared  product,  if  used  immediately,  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain the  theoretical  amount  of  iodine.  Kiegler's  proposed 
method  of  titration  depends  on  two  diilerent  reactions,  and  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  the  process  these  must  be  definite,  com- 
plete and  non-reversible  under  the  conditions  of  analysis. 
Thus  one  molecule  out  of  every  six  of  iodic  acid  should  be 
reduced  by  nx  molecules  of  thiosulphate,  with  the  formation 
of  a  neutral  mixture  of  iodide  andT  iodate,  free  from  other 
oxidizing  or  reducing  substances.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  might  be  expected  that  iodine  will  be  liberated  by  the  fii*st 
trace  of  iodic  acid  in  excess.    It  has  been  found  by  investiga> 

*  Aiegler,  Zeik  Sxu  Analyt.  Cbem.,  xzz7,  308. 
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tion,  however,  that  althou^jh  the  main  reaction  between  iodic 
acid  and  sodium  thiosulphate  may  result  in  the  formation  of 
godiam  tetrathionate  in  the  proportions  giveD,  there  is  ne^er- 
theless  striking  evidence  of  some  other  obseare  action  of  the 
tbiosolphate,  whieh  influences  the  reduction  of  the  iodic  acid 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  calculate  the  analvsee 
according  to  Riegler's  reaction.  Moreover,  a  peculiar  "  atter- 
coloration  "  which  invariably  follows  the  first  formation  of  the 
starch  blue  during  the  titration  of  one  solution  against  the 
other,  seems  to  point  to  the  possibility  that  the  reaction  between 
the  iodide  and  iodic  acid  is  dependent,  under  these  circum- 
stances, on  conditions*  of  time  and  mass  for  its  completeness. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  third  compound  of  iodine^ 
nnstable  in  its  nature,  may  be  formed  as  an  intermediate 
prodnot  and  thus  delay  tlie  liberation  of  iodine.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  it  appears  that 
Kiegler's  proposed  process  for  standardizintr  sodium  thiosul- 
phate,  as  well  as  Ins  related  method  for  the  analysis  of  iodides,* 
must  remain  iui practicable  unless  they  can  be  modified  so  as 
to  do  away  with  a  number  of  sources  of  error. 

The  analyses  of  solutions  of  iodic  acid,  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  work,  was  invariably  performed  by  adding  to 
the  portion  of  the  solution  to  be  analyzed  an  excess  of  potas> 
sium  iodide,  acidifying  with  5™^  of  dilute  (1  :  3)  snlplniric  acid^ 
and  recovering  the  lii)erate'l  iodine  by  directly  titrating  the 
acid  solution  with  sodium  tluosulphate,  or  by  neutralizing  with 
potassium  bicarbonate  in  excess,  and  directly  titrating  the  alka- 
line solution  with  arsenions  acid.  In  the  latter  case  the  neu- 
tralization was  performed  in  a  trapped  Drexel  washing  bottle 
such  as  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the  an^ysis  of 
iodides.f  In  either  case  one-sixth  of  the  iodine  recovered  was 
calculated  to  iodic  acid,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  equation, 

5HI+HI0,  =  3l.+3H,0. 

It  follows  from  these  proportions  that  to  bring  the  analyses 
within  the  range  of  the  dectnormal  solutions  ordinarily 
employed,  the  iodic  acid  taken  for  analysis  must  be  restricted 
to  comparatively  small  amounts.    In  the  present  work  it  was 

found  convenient  to  analyze  the  iodic  acid  in  quantities  not 
much  exceeding  one-tenth  of  a  gram,  in  which  case  the  varia- 
tion in  the  results  in  the  same  series  is  found  to  be  almost  inap- 
j^reciable.  In  both  variations  of  the  process  one  or  two  blank 
analyses  were  invariably  made,  by  performing  the  operation  as 
detailed,  except  that  no  iodic  acid  was  employed,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  one  drop  of  iodine  thereby  shown  to  be  necessary  to 

*  Beigler,  Zeitsctar.  flir  AnalyL  Chem.,  xxzv,  305. 
f  Gooch  and  Walker,  this  Jottrnal,  iii,  293. 
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bring  out  the  starch  blue  was  UDiformlj  applied  in  the  ana- 
lytical work. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  the  purity  of  the  ordinary  iodic 
acid  18  snfficient  to  admit  of  its  direct  application  in  standard 
solntionS)  a  series  of  experiments  was  made.  Two  different 
samples  of  chemically  pore'*  iodic  acid  were  used.  The 
first  was  in  coarse  granular  crystals,  and  the  second  was  in  the 
form  of  line  powder.  Quantities  of  both  of -these  were  dried 
in  a  dessicator  over  sulphuric  acid  to  constant  weight.  Xeither 
sample  lost  weight  appreciably  when  left  for  a  considerable 
time  on  the  scale  pun.  A  third  sample  of  iodic  acid  was  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  a  quantity  of  the  purest  obtainable  iodic 
anhydride  in  water,  and  evaporatine  at  ordinary  temperature. 
The  resnltinff  crystalline  mass  was  dried  over  snfphuric  acid  in 
a  dessicator  tor  one  week,  until  it  ceased  to  lose  weight,  when 
it  was  presnmed  to  consist  of  the  pure  normal  acid.  Two  pre- 
sumably decinormal  solutions  of  each  of  the  first  two  sample'i, 
and  one  such  solution  of  the  third  sample  of  iodic  acid  were 
made  by  weigliing  out  17*585  grins,  and  dissolving  in  exactly 
one  liter  of  water  at  i5°  C.  Convenient  portions  of  each  of 
these  solutions  were  analyzed  in  the  manner  described,  with 
results  shown  in  the  following  table,  averaged  from  many 
determinations. 


Table  I. 

N 

AntUyset  of  Approximatel^f     Iodic  Acid. 


Solution 

Sample 

HIOi  taken. 

mo,  found. 

Error. 

analyzed. 

used. 

gnu* 

gRD. 

gnu. 

I 

A 

0-1055 

0-1066 

0-0011  + 

n 

A 

0-1055 

0-1062 

0-0007  + 

III 

B 

0-1055 

0-10(35 

0-0010  + 

IV 

B 

0'1065 

0-1073 

0-0018  + 

V 

C 

0*1055 

0*1053 

0*0002— 

These  results  show  that  while  the  deviation  from  the  theo- 
retical strength  of  the  solution  in  the  case  of  the  acid  prepared 
from  the  anli^'dride  is  hardly  appreciable,  and  will  not  affect 
the  accuracy  of  any  work  in  which  the  solution  nwy  be  applied 
as  a  means  of  standardization,  the  sohitions  made  from  the 
purchased  product,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  a  very  a|)ijre- 
dable  amount  of  iodine  in  excess  of  the  theoretical.  That 
iodic  acid  is  somewhat  unstable  at  30-40^  0.,  gradually  losing 
water  with  the  formation  of  the  anhydride,*  is  well  known,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  to  some  such  gradual  change  as  this 
most  he  attributed  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  iodic  acid  cannot 

*  Dammer,  Anorganische  Chemief  i,  564. 
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be  safely  employed  as  a  means  of  standardizatioa  unless  its 
purity  be  directly  determined  by  analysis. 

To  determine  whether  a  solution  of  iodic  acid,  once  pre- 
pared and  standardized,  will  retain  its  stren^h  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  two  Bneh  Bolations  were  kept  for  fonr  months 
(in  the  dark)  and  then  again  analyzed.  The  results  (averages 
of  several  determinations),  given  in  Table  II,  substantiate  me 
observation  of  Ere^Ier  that  a  solution  of  iodic  acid  will  remain 
of  constant  strength. 

Tabls  II. 

Con8ta7icy  of  iStrength  of  Iodic  Acid  SoluHont, 

SecoDd  analysis. 
First  anal jsis.     (after  lottr  months) 
Iodic  acid  HIO9  found.         HIO»  found.  Yariation. 

isolation.  grm.  grm.  grin. 

I  0  1073  0-1072  0-0001  — 

II  0-1049  0-1046  0  0003  — 

An  approxim^toly  one-twentieth  normal  polntion  of  "chera- 
icaliy  pure"  sodium  thiosiilphate  was  made  and  its  exact 
strength  ascertained  bv  titrating  it  with  standardized  iodine. 
A  series  of  analyses  made  by  oxidizing  the  sodium  thiosul- 
phate  to  sulphate,  and  precipitating  and  weighing  as  barium 
sulphate,  ^ave  results  identical  with  those  obtamed  with  iodine, 
proving  that  all  the  sulphur  present  in  the  solution  was  in  the 
form  of  thiosulphate.  According  to  Riegler's  equation,  sodium 
thiosulphate  and  iodic  acid  react  molecule  for  molecule,  and 
solntions  of  these  substances  shonld  therefore  require  for  their 
mutual  saturation  vohnnes  inversely  proportional  to  their  con- 
centration. It  was  found,  however,  that  when  the  one-twen- 
tieth normal  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  that  has  been 
described  was  titrated  in  the  presence  of  starch  emulsion  with 
an  approximately  decinormal  solution  of  iodic  acid,  prepared 
from  the  anhydride,  a  distinctly  blue  color  was  produced  long 
before  the  tneoretical  amount  of  iodic  acid  had  been  added. 
It  was  further  noticed  that  the  end-point  of  the  reaction  was 
far  from  distinct.  ;}  f:unt  tiii<^e  of  bluo  at  first  bein<:,'  visible, 
tlien  suddenly  becoming  deeper,  and  immediately  reappearing 
%vhcii  bleached  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  deficiency  in 
the  amount  of  iodic  acid  actually  required  to  produce  the  blue 
color  was  not  lessened  by  titrating  only  three-fourths  of  the 
theoretical  amount  of  iodic  acid,  and  estimating  the  residual 
thiosulphate  with  iodine.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
addition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  to  the 
solution,  either  before  or  during^  tlie  titration,  liad  the  marked 
effect  of  making  the  reaction  sharp  and  distinct,  entirely  pre- 
venting the  "after  separation"  of  iodine,  at  the  same  time 
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postponing  the  app':Mir;incp  of  the  starch  blue  until  a  quantity 
of  iodic  acid  had  been  added  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
theoretical.  These  experiments  were  executed  with  entirely 
different  reagents,  and  under  varied  conditions  of  concentra- 
tion, the  reBoltB  in  every  case  exactly  oonfirming  those  already 
observed. 

For  the  parpofle  of  more  particularly  investigatiog  this  sub- 
ject, there  were  prepared  and  standardized  an  approximately 
decinormal  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  an  approxi- 
mately one-fiftieth  normal  solution  of  iodic  acid.  Measured 
portiuua  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  were  titrated  with 
the  iodic  acid  in  the  presence  of  starch  emulsion  under  vary- 
ing oonditioiis  of  mass,  time  and  dilution. 

To  determine  the  variability  of  the  end-point  of  the  reaction 
when  the  titration  was  oondncted  as  directed  by  Biegler,  a 
series  of  experiments  was  made.  Measured  amounts  of  the 
sodium  thiosulphate  solution  were  drawn  from  a  burette  into 
an  Erlenrncyer  beaker  of  suitable  capacity,  the  sides  of  the 
beaker  were  carefully  washed  down  with  a  small  amount  of 
water,  5*^'"'  of  starch  emulsion  were  added,  and  the  iodic  acid 
was  slowly  dropped  into  the  small  bulk  of  acid  and  starch,  with 
constant  agitation  of  the  mixture,  until  the  first  tint  of  bine 
coloration  appeared.   The  results  obtained  are  slven  in  Table 

m. 

Tablb  III. 

N 

Variation  of  the  End  Meaction  hetween  —  Sodium  Thiosulphate 
N 

and     Iodic  Acid,  in  the  absence  of  Potassium  Iodide, 

Na^SaOj  taken.      HlOt  introdaoed.    Mean  value.  Yariation. 

cm'.  cm'.  cm^.  cm'. 

(  1)  6  2b-13 


e  27-79 
6  28-03 


0-19  — 
0-53  — 
0-29— 


^  1  28-32  ^'^^ 


6  28-32 

6  28-71 

6  28-83 

6  28-48 

4  18-94 

4  18-67 

4  18-50  r  01 R  — 

4  I860  O'Ob  — 


O'OO 
0-39  + 
0-51  -h 
0-11  + 
0-26  + 

}  18-68  ^-^^^ 


These  experiments  indicate  that  the  constancy  of  the  end 

reaction  in  difforont  titrations  of  equal  volumes  of  the  same 
solution  depends  to  a  certain  deforce  on  the  volume  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  taken.  The  results  in  the  case  of  the  maximum 
amounts  vary  within  a  range  of  1*0^1'°",  which  corresponds  to 
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0'0035  gi  111.  of  iodic  acid,  while  the  average  variation  is  0-25'="*, 
correspon  iiiio;;  to  0*0009  grm.  The  variation  in  the  aiialypes  of 
the  smaller  amounts  is  less,  the  range  being  0'44™*,  con  c^po tid- 
ing to  0*0015  ff^n  and  the  average  variation  being  0*13'^°'*,  or 
0*0005  ^m.  The  probable  error  which  these  irr^nlaritiea 
would  introduce  in  any  series  of  practical  analyses  by  this 
method  is  obviously  greater  than  can  ordinarily  be  permitted 
in  iodometric  work. 

The  experiments  detailed  in  Table  TV  wero  performed 
exactly  similarly  to  those  of  the  last  series  except  that  two 
grams  of  potassium  iodide  were  added  to  the  sodium  thiosul- 
phate  before  the  titration  was  comiacuced. 

Tablb  IV. 

VaHationofihe  MulRecietionbeiioeen'r-'  Sodium  l^ionslphaie 

and  —  Iodic  Acid,  in  the  presence  of  Potassium  Iodide. 

NftaSaOi  taken.     UIO«  iutroducecU      Mean  value.  Variation. 

cm'.  cu*. 


cm'. 

cm'. 

( 1) 

6 

83*63  *! 

(  2) 

6 

32*45 

{  3) 

6 

32-67  ! 

( 

6 

32-37  ( 

6 

32-36 

(  «) 

9 

32-50  J 

(») 

4 

22*80  ] 

(  8) 

4 

21*98  1 

(  9) 

4 

22-17  1 

(10) 

4 

22-30  J 

32*48 


22-19 


0-06  + 

0-03  — 

0-19  + 
0-11  — 
0-12  — 
0-02  + 
0*11  + 
0-21  — 
002— 
0*11  + 


These  experiments  indicate  plainly  that  in  the  presence  of 
potaasinm  iodide  the  end  reaction  of  different  titrations  of 
equal  volumes  of  the  same  solution  is  practically  independent 
of  the  amount  taken  for  analysis.  The  results  in  the  case  of 
the  maximum  amounts  vary  within  a  range  of  0-31*="',  or 
o  Odll  grm.  of  iodic  acid,  while  tlie  average  variation  is  0'09<=°', 
corresponding  to  0*0003  grm.  The  variation  in  the  analyses  of 
the  smaller  amounts  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger, 
the  range  being  0*32"" ,  corresponding  to  0*0011  grm.,  and  the 
average  variation  being  O-ll*^',  or  0"0004  grm.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide  in  the  sodiam 
thiosulphate  to  be  titrated  will  bring  the  variation  of  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  reading  tint  within  permissible  limits. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  made  to  determine  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  "  after  coloration "  observed  to  take  place 
when  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  free  from  potassium 
iodide,  was  titrated  "mth  iodic  acid  to  blue  coloration,  and  then 
bleached  with  sodinm  thiosulphate.   The  titrations  were  per- 
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formed  in  the  iisaal  manner  except  that  the  volume  was 
adjusted  just  before  the  addition  of  the  iodic  id,  and  the 
ioaine  that  was  set  free  after  the  formation  of  tlie  iirst  reading 
tint  was  destroyed  at  fixed  intervals  with  measured  amounts  of 
aodiam  thiosulpliate.   The  results  are  given  in  Table  Y. 

Table  Y. 

j^ect  of  Dilution  and  Lapse  of  Time  on  the**  After  Coloration,** 
Na,S.O.  HIO, 


taken. 

introduced, 
cm'. 

NAgSsO:.  iD 

cm*. 

troduoed. 

Volume, 
cm*. 

Ih. 

2h 

15  min. 

45  min. 

45  miu. 

45  iiiin. 

20  h, 

Total 

6 

27-68 

0-25 

0-13 

0-08 

0  00 

0-03 

U-4U 

50 

6 

0-20 

0-10 

0*03 

0-03 

0*03 

0-39 

50 

6 

28-17 

0*16 

0*10 

0-03 

001 

none. 

0-30 

50 

6 

27  03 

0-60 

0*26 

009 

0  03 

Dooe. 

0-98 

150 

6 

27*60 

0*98 

0*28 

0  06 

Oi»i 

0*04 

1-36 

180 

e 

2S'G0 

1-34 

0  46 

017 

0-03 

0*U 

2-U 

200 

6 

28-85 

1-20 

0  50 

0-28 

006 

0*27 

2*81 

200 

6 

81*63 

1*46 

0*74 

0-10 

0-21 

0*29 

2*74 

200 

6 

29  90 

l-O-i 

0  GO 

023 

0*16 

0-46 

2-48 

250 

6 

36-09 

1-60 

1-23 

0-63 

0-34 

O'lS 

3-98 

300 

6 

8T*S9 

1-66 

I'SS 

0*72 

0*27 

0*10 

4-07 

300 

6 

8t-a3 

1*92 

1*06 

0-64 

0*33 

• 

300 

1  ^> 

(8) 

(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(  7) 
(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 

In  the  experiments  with  small  volumes  the  evolution  of 
iodine  in  any  considerable  quantity  ceased  after  two  or  three 
hoars,  although  the  solution  would  become  recolored  as  often 
as  it  was  bleached  for  a  number  of  days.  The  traces  of  iodine 
thus  set  free,  however,  were  seldom  equivalent  to  more  than 
one  or  two  drop?  of  sodinm  thiosulphate.  The  larger  volnmes, 
however,  continiu<i  to  separate  iodine  in  abundance  for  a  very 
long  time.  The  amount  of  iodine  thus  liberated  after  the  first 
coloration  evidently  varies  with  tlie  amount  of  iodic  acid 
required  for  the  titration,  although  not  strictly  proportional  to 
it.  Both  of  these  quantities  increase  at  a  regular  rate  with  the 
volume  of  the  solution. 

To  show  with  what  accuracy  the  reaction  between  sodium 
thiosulphate  and  iodic  acid  may  be  applied  to  the  direct  esti- 
mation of  one  of  tliT'se  substances  by  tlic  oflier.  tlie  averaged 
results  of  a  large  number  of  titrations  are  compared  in  Table 
"VT.  The  operations  were  conducted  as  directed  by  Riegler, 
equal  measured  volumes  of  standardized  sodium  thiosulphate 
being  titrated  with  iodic  acid  of  known  strength,  in  the 
presence  of  starch  and  nnder  different  conditions  of  time, 
ailution  and  mass,  the  volume  of  iodic  acid  required  to  pro* 
duce  the  blue  coloration  being  in  each  case  com  pared  with  the 
volume  theoretically  required  by  the  terms  of  Riegler's  equation, 

*  No  obflemtioQ. 
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Tabi.k  VI. 

N  V 

Titraiion  of  ^  Sodium  Thiosulphate  with  ^  Iodic  Acid, 


HIO, 
required 

HIO, 

KI 

taken. 

introdooed. 

by  theory. 

Error. 

Error,  present. 

Volimie. 

cm*. 

cm*. 

cm*. 

n„.t 

cm*. 

percent. 

grm 

cm'. 

4 

'18-68 

20-32 

1-64  — 

8-0  — 

50 

6 

28-32 

30-48 

2-16  — 

7-0- 

50 

6 

27-32 

30-48 

3*16  — 

7-0- 

l.">0 

6 

•28-73 

30-48 

Vio  — 

60  — 

200 

6 

30-48 

0*29  + 

0*01  + 

250 

6 

36-97 

30-48 

4-49  + 

21*0  + 

300 

6 

'27-46 

30-48 

3-02  — 

10-0  — 

60 

6 

26-15 

30-48 

^4-33  — 

14-0  — 

150 

6 

26-50 

30-48 

3-!)Si  — 

13-0- 

200 

6 

27-16 

80-48 

3-^2  — 

10-0  — 

250 

6 

32*93 

30*48 

2-45  + 

8*0  + 

soo 

4 

*  . 

"  2^-19 

20-32 

1*87  + 

90  + 

0*2 

50 

6 

32-48 

30*48 

200  + 

7*0  + 

0*2 

50 

( 1) 

(  2) 
3) 
(  *) 

( 

(  8) 

(  9) 
(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

These  results  show  plainly  that  the  amonnt  of  iodic  actd 
required  to  decompose  a  given  amount  of  sodium  thiosulphate 

may  be  considerably  above  or  below  that  required  by  the  terma 
of  Riegler's  equation.  Thus,  with  small  volumes,  and  in  the 
absence  of  potassium  iodide,  the  thiosulphate  is  destroyed  and 
the  separation  of  iodine  commeiiees  when  only  93  per  cent  of 
the  theoretical  amount  of  acid  has  been  titrated.  At  hi<;her 
dilutions  the  action  is  retarded,  so  that  at  250^""'  very  nearly  the 
theoretical  amount  of  acid  is  required  to  produce  the  first  blue 
color,  and  at  300^*  an  excess  of  21  per  cent  over  the  theoreti* 
cal  amount  must  be  added.  If  the  "  after  separation  "  of  iodine 
is  considered  to  be  a  measure  of  the  excess  of  iodic  acid,  and  if 
its  amount  is  accordingly  applied  ns  a  correction,  it  appears 
tliat  for  all  volumes  below  .'^nir'"' the  original  thiosulphate  is 
completely  destroyed  when  about  00  per  cent  of  the  theoretical 
amount  of  iodic  acid  has*  been  added.  The  presence  of  potas- 
sium iodide  in  the  SA'stem  retards  the  action,  so  that  at  small 
volumes  an  excess  of  about  S  per  cent  of  iodic  acid  must  be 
added  to  completely  destroy  the  thiosulphate  and  commence 
the  separation  of  iodine.  It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding 
experiments  that  the  reaction  between  iodic  acid  and  sodium 
thiosulphate  is  so  indefinite  in  its  nature,  and  so  dependent  for 
its  completeness  on  conditions  of  time,  dilution  and  m;is^,  that 
its  direct  application  as  a  means  of  standardizing  solutions 
must  remain  impracticable. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Professor  F.  A.  Gooch  for  many 
valuable  suggestions  during  the  course  of  this  investigation. 

*HIO<i  added  to  first  blue  color. 

f  Calculated  by  jiibtractiii^'  from  the  amount  of  ioLlie  add  originally  titrated, 
the  volume  of  thiosulphate  of  equal  strength  required  to  bleach  the  solution 
after  standing  twenty  nours. 
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Art.  XXVI. — Solarisatian  effects  in  livntgen  JRcn/  Photo- 
graphs;  by  Wm.  Lispenard  Robb.  (With  Plates  vlil-X.) 

It  has  long  been  well  known,  that  in  photographins^  with 
Ordinary  liijht,  in  cases  of  over-exposure,  the  picture  upon 
development  may  be  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative.  This 
phenomenon  is  known  as  solarization,  as  it  is  usually  produced 
by  over-exposure  in  strong  sunlight.  Also,  in  case  of  over- 
exposures not  sufficiently  long  to  produce  a  reversal  of  tLe 
image,  the  photographic  plate  may  so  affected  as  to  prevent 
satisfactory  development. 

Some  experiments  that  I  have  recently  made  show  that  sim- 
ilar effects  are  produced  by  the  Rontgeu  ray.<,  and  that  they 
have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  dlBtinctiiess  of  ])lioto- 
graphs  taken  with  these  rays,  and  offer  a  very  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  halos  that  so  often  appear  in  such  photographs. 

The  following  apparatus  was  used  in  these  experiments: 
The  induction  coil  used  was  a  Thompson  Indnctorlum  "  as 
manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  except  that  a  rotary 
break  was  substituted  for  the  one  furnished  with  the  coil.  The 
rotary  break  conRistcd  of  a  solid  brass  ring  25*"'  in  diameter 
and  5™  thick.  Two  slate  quadrants,  2*5'^'"  thick,  were  coimter- 
siink  in  the  ring.  Two  copper  brushes  were  arranired  so  that 
one  was  always  in  contact  wnth  the  brass  and  the  other  alter- 
nately with  the  brass  and  slate  sectors.  The  ring  was  mounted 
on  the  shaft  of  a  1  h.  p.  motor,  making  1800  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  consequently  the  primary  circuit  of  the  induction 
coil  was  made  and  broken  3600  times  per  minute.  A  con- 
denser liavinsf  a  capacity  of  six  microfarads  was  connected 
with  the  two  brushes.  This  was  the  largest  CMii.lenser  available ; 
and  it  was  found  that  tlie  sparking  at  the  bnibb,  where  the  cir- 
cuit was  alternately  made  and  broken,  was  very  great,  being 
sufficient  to  cause  great  unsteadiness  in  the  illumination  of  the 
screen  of  a  fluoroscope.  A  very  simple  method  was  found  for 
overoomine  this  unsteadiness.  A  third  brush  made  of  mica 
was  placed  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  break  and  to  form 
an  obtuse  angle  wMth  the  brush  at  which  the  sparking  occurred. 
This  additional  brush  prevented  the  sparkinir ;  nnd  after  It  was 
adopted,  the  ilhitnination  of  the  lluoresceut  screen  was  entirely 
free  from  tlickeriug.  The  current  in  the  primary  was  adjusted 
iu  the  following  experiments  so  that  the  eoil  would  give  a 
spark  long.  Single  focus  vacuum  tubes  were  used.  The 
tabes  were  spherical  in  form,  about  14*^  in  diameter,  and  the 
distance  between  the  anode  and  cathode  was  about  8*=".  The 
tubra  used  were  made  by  Green  i&  Bauer  of  Hartford,  Con- 
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necticnt,  and  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  their  lamp  works 
at  Harrison,  J.  In  the  abseoce  of  any  exact  method  of 
expressing  for  any  given  set  of  apparatus  its  power  of  produc- 
ing Rontgen  rays,  the  statement  that  the  photograph  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  hand  reproduced  in  Plate  YIII,  fig.  1,  was  taken  with 
the  a]>paratnB  jast  deseribed,  will  serve  to  show  its  character. 
The  time  of  exposure  was  5  seconds  and  the  distance  of  the 
hand  from  the  anode  25'^™. 

Solarization  effects  were  first  noticed  by  the  author  in  connec- 
tion with  the  halos  surrounding  the  Rontgen  ray  photographs 
of  pieces  of  metal.  These  halos  were  in  general  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Plate  Ylii,  lig.  2,  which  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  photograph  of  an  alnniinnm  enbe,  the  edge  of  which  was 
2>5«,  Surrounding  the  portion  of  the  photographic  plate 
directly  under  the  cube  is  a  band  in  which  the  plate  was  some- 
what affected  by  the  rays.  Just  ontside  of  this  first  band  is  a 
second  one,  in  whieli  the  effect  npon  the  photographic  plate 
was  greater  than  upon  any  otlier  j  nrt  of  the  plate.  Tliis  halo 
is  easily  explained  when  we  consider  that  in  a  single  focus  tube 
the  liuntgen  rays  come  from  a  considerable  area  of  the  anode 
and  that  conse^Dentl^  the  shadow  of  the  object  is  surrounded 
by  a  pennmbra  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  increases 
from  the  object  outward.  If  the  exposure  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
dnce  solarization,  we  should  have  a  band  in  the  penumbra 
where  the  effect  upon  the  photographic  plate  would  be  a 
maximum  exceeding  even  the  effect  upon  tlip  part  of  the  plate 
entirely  beyond  the  shadow.  The  photograpii  reproduced  in 
Plate  VTII,  fig.  2,  was  taken  with  fifteen  minutes'  exposure  at 
a  distance  of  15"". 

The  experiment  was  repeated  with  cubes  of  iron,  copper, 
paraffin,  and  glass,  all  of  which  gave  similar  halos.  In  ^neral, 
the  image  on  the  photographic  plate  was  visible  to  the  eye 
before  being  placed  in  the  developer — a  phenomenon  that 
accompanies  solarization  when  produced  by  ordinary  light. 

Tlie  folh»wing  exj)eriuieiits  were  made  in  order  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  tiie  above  explanation  and  to  demonstrate  the 
poiisibility  of  a  photographic  plate  becoming  solarized  by  the 
Rontgen  rays. 

Portions  of  several  plates  were  covered  with  pieces  of  com- 
mercial tinfoil  and  then  exposed  in  succession  for  different 
times  to  the  action  of  the  Rontgen  rays.  It  was  found  that  with 
short  exposures  a  negative  was  obtained,  and  with  long  expo- 
sures the  image  was  reversed  ;  the  long  exposed  plates  giving  a 
positive  when  developed.  Plate  IX,  tigs.  I  and  2,  and  Plate  X, 
lig.  1,  are  reproductions  of  photographs  obtained  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  photographic  plate  wiis  covered  with  one  layer  of 
commercial  tinfofl  aoout  5'"  square  and  O'DOIS""  thick,  and 
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the  central  portion  of  this  layer  was  covered  with  thirty-two 
additional  layers  of  the  same  foil  about  2*8^  square.  Plate 
IX,  fig.  1,  shows  the  result  when  the  plate  was  exposed  for  2*5 
minutes ;  fig.  2,  when  exposed  for  5  minutes,  and  Plate  X, 
fig.  1,  when  exposed  for  15  minutes.  These  photographs 
phow  that  with  a  short  exposure,  the  portion  of  the  plate 
covered  with  a  single  layer  of  tinfoil  was  less  affected  than  the 
uncovered  portion  of  the  plate.  When  the  time  of  exposure 
was  increased,  the  shadow  of  the  single  layer  of  tinfoil  would 
only  be  noticed  on  the  negative  by  careful  inspection,  and 
might  easily  escape  detection.  In  the  case  of  the  longest  expose 
nre,  where  the  portion  of  the  plate  covered  with  the  single 
layer  of  the  tinfoil  is  most  affected,  we  have  a  reversal  of  tiie 
image  and  a  clear  case  of  solarization. 

Experitiients  were  also  made  witli  photogra])hic  plates  par- 
tially covered  with  an  aluminum  cone  haviog  an  altitude  of 
1*25'^"'  and  a  base  5*^™  in  diameter.  When  the  exposure  was 
short,  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  plate  was  most  atfected. 
When  the  plate  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  15*^  and  exposed  for 
5  minutes,  the  effect  reproduced  in  Plate  X,  fig.  %  was  obtained. 
In  this  case,  the  portion  of  the  plate  under  the  edge  of  thecone 
was  most  affected.  When  the  time  of  exposure  was  increased 
to  15  minutes,  all  of  the  plate  covered  bv  the  cone  was  affected 
more  than  the  uncovered  portion,  and  again  we  have  a  rever- 
sal of  the  image  and  a  clear  case  of  solarization. 

Seed,  Kramer  crown,  and  Carbutts'  special  X-ray  plates,  and 
various  developers  were  tried  and  found  to  give  similar  results. 
Garbntts'  X-ray  plates  and  Carbutts'  tabloids  for  developer 
were  used  in  making  the  photographs  for  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

These  experiments  seem  to  prove  conclusively  the  possibility 
of  photographic  plates  becoming  solarized  by  Rontgen  rays. 
This  is  interesting  as  adding  one  more  to  the  properties 
possessed  in  common  oy  the^e  rays  and  ordinary  light.  Solari- 
zation otfers  a  simple  explanation  of  iijanyof  the  halo  elfects 
observed  in  Kdntgen  ray  photographs.  The  most  important 
conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  experiments  is  the  neces- 
sity of  carefully  timing  exposnres  if  we  are  to  obtain  good  con- 
trasts, much  of  the  indistinctness  in  Rontgen  ray  photographs 
being  due  to  over-exposure  rather  than  to  under-exposure. 

I  desire  to  express  my  obligation  to  Columbia  L  niversity 
for  the  very  material  assistance  given  me  in  carrying  on  tliese 
experiments  by  placing  at  my  disposal  the  income  of  the 
Barnard  Fellowship. 

Jarvis  Phy8i9al  Laboratory,  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  July  34th,  1897. 

Am.  Jooiu  Sol— FoiTBta  Ssribs,  Yol.  IT,  No.  21.<-»Sipt.,  180T. 
It 
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Art.  XXYII. —  The  Oa^e  Fairweaiher  Beds ;  a  new  marine 
Tertiary  Horizon  in  SoutAeni  Patagonia  j  by  J.  B. 
Hatcher. 

'  In  July,  1896,  the  writer  discovered  near  Cape  Fairweatber, 

in  south  latitude  about  51*^  31',  a  series  of  manne  beds  witb  a 
fairly  abundant  invertebrate  fauna,  overlying  the  fresh  water 
Santa  Cruzian  beds,  wliicb  are  well  represented  in  this  vicinity 
and  contain  ahniidant  remains  of  fossil  mammals.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  call  these  depobits  the  Cape  Fairweather  beds  from 
the  name  of  the  cape  near  wiiicli  tliey  were  first  observed. 

Going  north  along  the  shore,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gallegos  river,  the  Cape  Fairweatber  beds  are  first  seen  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  capping  the  anmmit 
of  a  higb  tableland  on  tbe  north  side  of  a  rather  deep  calion, 
which  empties  into  the  sea  from  the  west.  From  this  point 
these  beds  were  traced  six  or  eicz:ht  miles  farther  north,  alon£r 
the  bluffs  of  tlie  coast;  and  were  seen  to  exten'l  for  some 
distance  westward  into  the  interior,  constituting  the  summit  of 
the  higher  tablelands.  In  most  places,  where  present,  they 
are  easily  recognized  by  the  remains  of  a  large  oyster,  frag- 
ments of  which  may  be  seen  in  great  abundance  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  more  preci})itous  blaSs  in  this  vicinity.  They  are 
best  represented  on  Rudd's  farm,  but  are  also  to  be  seen  on 
the  bluff  southeast  of  Mr.  Jose  Monte's  farmhonse,  some  six 
miles  inland,  tlion_ii;}i  not  well  displayed. 

The  Cape  Fairweather  beds  liave  been  deposited  upon  the 
eroded  surface  of  the  Santa  Cruzian  beds,  as  phown  by  the 
accompanying  section,  which  was  drawn  from  a  sketch  made 
in  the  field,  and  represents  very  accurately  the  section  of  the 
two  series  of  strata  on  the  north  side  of  the  cafion  above 
referred  to  from  the  top  of  the  tableland,  which  is  i  cached  at 

to  the  level  of  high  tide  represented  by  the  line  a — h. 
The  bluff  here,  as  almost  everywliere  along  this  coast,  is  quite 
perpendicular,  and  the  color,  composition  aiid  relations  of  the 
various  strata  are  easily  seen.  Tlie  iricij^ular  line  c — d  is  the 
line  of  contact  between  the  two  series  of  beds  and  shows  well 
the  eroded  surface  of  the  lower  series  upon  whicli  the  upper 
beds  were  deposited. 

These  new  marine  deposits  are  of  no  very  great  thickness^  so 
far  as  observed,  only  30  to  40  feet.  They  consist  below  of  a 
fine-grained,  incoherent  sandstone ;  and  above,  of  a  rather 
coarse,  usually  loose,  but  in  places,  extremely  hard  conglomer- 
ate which  passe>;  insensibly  into  tlu;  overlying  great  Pata- 
gonian  Shingle  tonnation,  from  which  it  can  only  be  distiu- 
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guished  by  the  fossils  it  contains.  13oth  tlie  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  are  fairly  continuous,  bat  the  latter  are 
freqnentlj  intruded  into  the  former,  and  the  sandstones  some- 
times entirely  replace  the  congloiQerates.  In  hoth,  marine 
invertebrates  are  quite  abundant,  and  according  to  Professor 
Henry  A.  Pilsbry  they  point  to  a  Pliocene  age  tor  the  b^ds. 
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These  beds  are  of  interest  as  bein^  the  first  instance  of  a 
marine  formation  overlying  the  fresh  water  Santa  Crnzian 
formation,  in  regard  to  tlie  age  of  which  there  has  been  so 
mnch  doubt  ;  unturtniiately,  liowever,  they  prumise  to  be  of 
little  service  in  determining  the  age  of  the  latter.  It  is  (jnite 
probable  that  tliey  may  aid  in  correlating  certain  marine  beds 
of  Parana,  discovered  long  ago  and  referred  by  Darwin, 
D'Orbigny  and  others  to  the  Patagonian  beds,  bnt  now 
known  to  be  of  mnch  more  recent  origin.  At  present  I 
believe  them  the  equivalent  of  thoj^e  beds  discovered  by  Dar- 
win in  northeastern  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  provisionally 
referred  by  him  to  the  mammalian  beds  (Santa  Crnzian  beds) 
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discovered  by  Captain  Fitzroy  at  the  month  of  the  Gallegos 
river  and  believed  by  Darwin  to  be  more  recent  than  the 
Patagonian  beds.  As  evidence  in  favor  of  correlating  tlie 
Cape  Fairweatlier  beds  with  those  reported  by  Darwin  in 
Tierra  del  Fnego,  I  may  meotion  that  in  the  former  there  are 
fragments  of  crab  legs  very  similar  to  those  found  in  the  blufis 
of  San  Sebastian  bay;  also  the  fact  that  all  the  Tertiary  strata 
in  this  region  dip  very  gently  to  the  southeast,  so  that  ingoing 
from  north  to  sontli  along  the  coast  the  different  horizons 
appear  at  tlie  level  of  the  sea  in  chronological  order.  I^earthe 
Mt.  of  O innervation,  south  of  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  we  find  at 
sea  level  and  for  some  distance  above  the  Patagonian  beds 
overlaid  by  the  Santa  Cruzian  beds.  Farther  south,  at  Coy 
inlet,  the  Patagonian  beds  entirely  disappear  nnder  the  sea, 
and  the  Santa  Crnzian  beds  are  at  the  water  level,  and  still 
farther  soutli  at  Cape  Fairweatber  they  are  overlaid  by  the 
Cape  Fairweatber  beds;  while  at  San  Sebastian  bay  on  the 
east  coast  of  Tif^rra  del  Fuego  the  Santa  Crnzian  beds  have 
disappeared  below  the  sea  and  the  Cape  Fairweatlier  beds 
alone  are  repi  esented.  A  study  of  the  Cape  Fairweatber  beds 
may  also  alford  important  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
nnmerons  salt  water  lakes  in  sontbem  Patagonia ;  and  as  to 
the  1^  origin  and  distribation  of  the  ^reat  Shingle  formation 
of  this  region.  These  and  other  questions  will  be  considered 
in  a  more  exhaustive  paper  on  the  general  geology  of  the 
country  visited. 

Prinoeton  Uiiiver8%,  Aug.  2, 1897* 
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SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.   Natural  History. 

1.  The  N'ew  Series  of  ContrihutioJis  from  the  Gray  Her- 
barium of  Harvard  University y  No.  XT^  by  Mr.  J.  31.  Guekn- 
MAN,  deals  wiih  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  species  of 
Houstoniay  being  a  revision  of  these.  It  contains  also  a  Key  to 
tlie  Mexican  species  of  Liabum^  and  DescriptioDS  of  more  than 
forty  new  or  little  known  plants  from  Mexico.  Two  new  genera 
are  added.  g.  l.  g. 

2.  Si/noptiral  Jf'lora  of  North  America^  Yoh  1,  Part  I,  Fas- 
cicle II,  contains  critical  descriptions  of  the  North  American 
species  from  Caryop/iyllaeecB  to  the  Folygalacece  ;  by  Asa  Gbat, 
LL.D.y  continued  and  edited  by  Bbnjamin  Lincoln  Robinson, 
Ph.D.,  Curator  of  the  Gray  Herbariam  of  Harvard  University, 
with  the  collaboration  of  William  Trklkas^k,  Sc.D.,  Director  of' 
tlie  Missouri  Botanical  Garden;  Joiiv  M.  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago ;  and  L.  H.  Bailet, 
M.Sc.,  Profeaaor  of  Hortieultare  in  Cornell  Umversity. 

A  Buccinct  statement  which  accompanies  this  welcome  publica- 
tion, shows  exactly  how  the  work  stands  at  |)resent.  From  this 
we  learn  that  "of  the  Synoptical  Flora,  Professor  Gray  pub- 
lished in  1878  and  1884,  two  parts  including  all  the  Garaopeta- 
lous  Orders.  These  parts  were  reissued  by  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution in  1886,  and  amount  to  nearly  1 000  imperial  octavo  pages. 
For  some  time  before  his  death  Professor  Gray,  continuiog  the 
work,  was  engaged  in  monograpning  the  earlier  Polypetalous 
Order»;  After  the  death  of  Professor  (^ray  llie  preparation  of 
tlie  Synopiical  Flora  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Sereno  Walson,  and 
then  by  his  successor,  Dr.  ii.  L,  Robinson. 

**  Following  the  original  plan  of  the  Flora,  the  treatment  of 
the  Polypetalous  Orders  will  form,  when  completed,  Volume  I, 
Part  T.  Of  this  portion  of  the  work  the  first  fascicle,  comprising 
the  seventeen  Orders  from  lianunculacefp  to  Frankoniaceaj,  inclu- 
sive, was  issued  Oct.  10,  1895.  The  second  fascicle  now  before 
us  carries  the  work  up  to  Polygalaceae,  and  a  third,  to  include  the 
Legumiooitse,  is  now  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Robinson." 

Botanists  appreciate  sincerely  the  careful  work  which  char- 
acterizes this  joint  treatise.  Dr.  Robinson  has  spared  no 
pains  to  keep  the  Flora  on  the  high  plane  of  Professor  Gray's 
critical  investigations,  and  he  has  received  valuable  aid  from  his 
distinguished  collaborators.  We  think  that  the  editor  has  been 
wise  in  adhering  to  the  lines  laid  down  by  his  predecessors.  The 
limitations  are  here  and  there  occasionally  felt  perhaps  to  be 
rather  too  strict,  but  the  result  has  been  on  the  whole  far  more 
satisfactory  than  would  have  been  a  complete  or  even  partial 
overturn.  Dr.  Robinson  and  bis  coadjutors  are  carrying  out  the 
plan  in  a  manner  which  must  commend  itself  to  all  who  know 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  6.  l.  o. 
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3.  An  lUmtrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States^  Can* 
ada,  and  the  British  /Possessions,  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
Parallel  of  the  Southern  Boundary  of  Virginia,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  westward  to  the  I02d  Meridian;  by  Nathaniel 
LoBB  Brttton',  Ph.D.,  Emeritut  Professor  of  Botany  In  Colum- 
bia UniverBity,  and  Director  in  Chief  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  and  Hon.  Addison  Brown,  President  of  the  Torrey 
Botanical  Club.  Tho  '1f«oiiptive  text  chiefly  picpared  by  Pro» 
fessor  Britton,  with  thi'  assistance  of  specialist  <  m  several  groups ; 
the  figures  also  drawn  under  his  supervision,  in  three  volumes. 
Vol.  II.  Portnlacacete  to  Meuyanthace^.  Portulaca  to  Back* 
bean.    Charles  Scribnt  r's  Sons.  1897. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  ha^^  been  already  noticed  in  this 
Journal.  To  wliat  was  then  said,  nothing  need  now  be  added  in 
regard  to  the  second  volume,  except  turlher  congratulations  to 
the  authors  on  their  success  in  giving  to  Botanists  a  useiul  treatise 
at  a  very  reasonable  price.  The^  maintain  in  the  present  volume 
the  high  character  of  typographical  execution  wnich  made  the 
first  volume  po  attractive.  The  work  is  progressing  steadily; 
the  final  volume  being  promised  for  early  winter.  g.  l.  g. 

4.  Guide  to  the  Genera  and  Classification  of  the  North  A  meri- 
can Orthoptera  found  north  of  Mexico  j  by  Samuel  H.  Scuddbb. 
(Cambridge,  Edw.  U.  Wheeler),  pp.  1-89,  1897.— This  conve- 
nient little  set  of  tables  for  the  identification  of  Orthoptera  was 
prepared  for  the  nse  of  students,  and  is  but  preliminary  to  a 
fuller  general  work  on  the  classification  of  the  group.  Allhongh 
containing  references  only  to  data  already  published  or  about  to 
be  published,  the  tables  include  nearly  two  hundred  genera. 

5.  J}ct8  T^erreieh.  Eine  Zueammenetellimg  und  Kenmeichnung 
der  rezenten  Tierformen.  1  liitf,  Avee.  Redakt.,  A.  Jieichenout, 
I*odar(jid(B^  Caprimidgid(e  u.  Macroptfrygidce ;  bearb.  von 
Ernst  Hartert,  pp.  1-98,  figs.  1-16.  Beriiu,  18»7.  (R.  Fried- 
lander  &  Sohn.) 

II.    Miscellaneous  Scientific  Intelligence. 

1.  American  A.9sociati(m  for  the  Advanceiiu  fit  of  Scipj}Cfi. — 
The  forty-sixih  meeting  of  the  American  Association  was  held  at 
Detroit,  from  August  »  to  1 4.  The  President  of  the  meeting  was 
Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs  of  Kewport.  The  senior  vice-president,  Protl 
Theodore  Gill  of  Washington,  who  took  the  place  of  the  retiriojif 
president,  the  late  Prof.  E.  I).  Cope,  delivered  an  able  address 
upon  Prof.  Cope's  life  and  work.  Addresses  were  also  delivered 
by  the  vice-presidents  of  the  several  sections.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred members  and  associates  were  in  attendance.  The  list  of 
papers  was  considerably  larger  than  at  the  last  meeting.  The 
fact  that  the  British  Association  was  to  assemble  at  Toronto  ou 
Aujyust  18  gave  especial  interest  t«>  the  occasion. 

The  place  selected  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association — its 
fiftieth  anniversary — is  Boston  and  I'rof.  F.  W.  Putnam  was 
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elected  Presideot.   The  Yice  PFeiiidentM  chosen  for  the  several 

sections  are  as  follows :  Section  A,  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  Chicago ;  * 
Section  B,  Frank  P.  Wliitraan,  of  Cleveland ;  Section  C,  Edgar 
F.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia;  Section  D,  M.  E.  Cooiey,  of  Arm 
Arbor;  Section  E,  H.  L.  Fairchiid,  of  Rochester;  Section  F, 
A.  S.  Packard,  of  Providence;  Section  G,  W.  G.  Farlow,  of 
Cambridge;  Section  H,  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  of  New  York  City; 
Section  I,  Archibald  Blue,  of  Toronto.  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of 
Washingtoa,  D.  C,  was  elected  Permanent  Secretary. 

Tlie  following  10  a  iiat  of  the  papers  accepted  for  reading  : 

SBcnOK  A.  MathmaHea  mid  AHronomif, 

R,  S.  Woodward:  Modification  of  Eulerian  cycle  due  to  inequality  of  the 
equatorial  momenta  of  inertia  of  the  earth.  lutegrationa  of  the  equat^ioDS  of  rota* 
liou  of  a  non n^id  mass  for  the  case  of  equal  principal  moments  of  inertia. 

A.  MA.crAHLANi!: :  A  new  method  of  solving  certain  differential  equations  that 
occur  iu  nuitheiiiat  iL-al  {ihysics.    The  tl  ieory  of  quadratic  equations. 

T.  H.  Safford:  Psychology  of  iho  personal  equation. 

O.  A.  ICillsb:  The  simple  isomorphism  of  a  substitution  group  into  itMlf. 

ARTEMA8  Martin:  On  rational  right  triangU  s     N'o.  1. 

Virgil  Snyder:  Conditiou  that  the  line  common  to  n-1  planes  in  an  x-spaee 
may  lie  on  a  given  quadric  surface  in  the  same  space. 

j.  B,  SuAw:  CommuniCHtive  metrices. 

U.  B.  New.ton  :  Continuous  groups  of  spherical  transformations  iu  space. 

A.  G.  Grbbnhill:  Stereoscopic  views  of  spherloal  oatenarios  and  gyroaoopic 
curves. 

p.  H.  Bkjelow:  The  importance  of  adopting  standard  systems  of  notation 
and  coordinates  in  mathematics  and  physics. 

L.  A.  Bal'kr:  On  t!ie  ^efiilar  mntina  of  iho  earth's  majrnetic  axls.  Simple 
ezprossions  for  the  diurnal  rauge  of  the  magnetic  declination. 

K.  J>.  BoHANyAif:  Remarkable  complete  quadrilateral  among  the  Pascal  lines 
of  an  inscribed  six-point  of  a  cotiic. 

J.  W.  Gloves:  (ieneral  theoremi  cooceruiug  a  cedaiu  case  of  functions 
deduced  from  the  properties  of  the  N'ewtooian  potential  function. 

W.  H.  Metzlbr:  Compound  determinants, 

W.  S.  AucHiMCiiOSS:  Waters  wiihiu  the  earth,  and  laws  of  rainfiow, 

B.  O.  lavKTV:  The  theory  of  perturbations  and  Lie^s  theory  of  contact  trans- 

formation?. 

Jamks  Mu^auo.n'  ;  Some  results  iu  iutegration  expressed  by  the  elliptic  late- 
grala. 

^V.  F.  Dcbakd:  The  treatment  of  differential  equations  by  approximate 

methods. 

Section  B.  Physics. 

F.  P.  WHiTNf  AN'  and  Mart  C.  ^^0TBa:  EUfect  of  beat  on  the  elastic  limit  and 
ultimate  strength  of  copper  wire. 
A.  L.  Foubt:  Arc  spectra. 

C.  P.  Rnrsii :  Trnnpmi^sion  of  rtidiant  heat  by  gases  at  varying  pressures. 
Measurement  of  small  gaseous  pressures. 

D.  C.  Millbr:  Electrical  conductivity  of  certain  specimens  of  sheet  glass  with 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  use  in  static  generator.s. 

W.  A.  Rogers:  Final  determiaaiiou  of  the  relative  lengths  of  the  Imperial 
yard  of  Great  Britain  and  the  mitre  dea  areAuwe 

S.  J.  Barn'rtt:  InflodDce  of  time  and  temperature  on  the  absolute  rigidity  of 
quaitz  fibers. 

0.  D.  Orilb  :  Discharge  of  electrified  bodies  by  X-rays. 
F.  P.  Whitman':  On  tbe  brigbtness  of  pigmented  surfaces  under  various 
sources  of  illumination. 
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H.  S.  Carbabt:  The  design,  construction  and  test  o£  a  1260<'Watt  troosfonner. 
K.  £.  Gutub:  Electrolytic  action  in  a  condenser. 

H.  T.  Eddy  :  Graphioal  treatment  of  alteraating  currents  in  branch  circuits  in 

cases  of  vjiriable  frequency. 

A.  Mackaulan'e  :  On  simple  uou -alternating  currents. 
L.  A.  Baubr  :  Magnetic  survey  of  Maryland 

R.  L.  LlTcri:  New  method  of  determinintr  the  spcciQc  hoat  of  liquid?. 
G.  L.  MoLEB  and  F.  Jj£D£LL:  Instruments  for  determining  the  frequency  of  an 
alternating  current 

W.  J.  IIuMrrTREYs:  Effect  of  pressure  on  the  wttve-leo^hs  of  the  lines  of  the 
emission  spectra  of  the  elements. 
0.  L.  NoBTOsr :  New  form  of  coal  calorimeter. 

0.  R.  Cross:  Notes  on  tlie  recciit  Instory  of  musical  pitch  in  the  U.  8. 

F.  A.  Laws:  New  form  of  harmonic  aaalyzen 

B.  DoBSBT:  Determination  of  the  surface  tension  of  water,  and  of  certain 

aqueous  solutions,  by  means  of  the  method  of  ripples. 

.  F.  R.  BiOBLOW :  Series  of  ioteroational  cloud  observations  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  and  their  relation  to  meteorological  problems 
C.  F.  .\r.\HriN:  Kites  and  tiielr  use  hy  the  Weather  Bureau  in  explorations  of 

the  upper  air. 

B.  B.  Bragkktt:  Effects  of  tension  and  quality  of  the  metal  upon  the  changes 

in  leiipth  produced  in  iron  wires  by  mag'uetizaiion. 

E.  W.  MoKLEY  and  D.  C.  Miller:  On  the  coefficient  of  ezpansioD  of  certain 
gases. 

E.  F.  Nichols:  Note  on  the  construction  of  a  sensitive  radiotueter. 
K,  L.  Nichols  and  K  Merritt:  Photograph  of  manometric  flames. 

G.  W.  Patterson,  Jr,  :  Electrostatic  capacity  of  a  two>wire  cable. . 

C.  P.  Steikmbtz;  S(»eening  effect  of  induced  currents  in  solid  magnetic  bodies 
in  an  alternating  field. 

Carl  Barus:  Rate  at  which  hot  glass  absorbs  superheated  water.  Mettiod  of 
obtaining  capillary  eanals  of  specified  diameter. 

F.  BKDKi.L  R  i:.  CuAHDLBRand  B.  H.  Sherwood.  Jr. :  Predetermination  of 

transfonuer  regulatiOD. 

W.  R.  WhiiVBY:  An  electrical  thermostat. 

W.  0.  Atwater  and  E  B.  Rosa  :  Apparatus  for  testing  the  law  of  conserva- 
tion of  energy  in  tbe  human  body. 

E.  B.  Rosa  and  A.  W.  Smith:  iCle  ti  ^  resonance  and  dielectric  hysteresis. 

M  vHGAttET  p:  Maltby:  Method  for  l he  determination  of  the  period  of  electrical 
oscillations  and  other  applications  of  the  same. 
0.  P.  Matthbwb:  Two  methods  of  measuring  mean  horizontsl  (aindle  power. 

Skctiom  C.  Chemistry. 

A.  B.  Pbesoott  :  Alkyl  bismuth  iodides.    Kola  tannin. 
J.  XS,  Nbp:  Chemistry  of  methylene. 

P.  0.  Fheek  :  Action  of  ?odium  on  methylpropylketon  and  on  scetophenon. 
Constitution  of  some  hydrazones. 
A.  W.  Bubwell:  Decomposition  of  heptane  and  octane  at  high  temperatures. 

F.  J.  Pond  and  F.  F.  Bkkks  :  Perivafives  of  euganol. 

U.      Moblby:  Determination  of  the  volatility  of  phosphorus  pentozide. 

L.  U.  DsMMiS:  Recent  progress  in  analytical  chemistry.  Hew  form  of  dis- 
charger for  spark  spectra  of  solutions. 

A.  L.  Grb£N:  (Qualitative  analysts:  a  point  in  teaching  that  was  not  a  full 
success. 

Ellen  H.  Richards:  A  new  color  standard  for  use  in  water  analysis.  Contri- 
butions from  the  laboratory  of  water  analysis. 
L.  U.  Dbnnis  and  C.  6.  Bdoak:  Comparison  of  methods  of  determining  carbon 

dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide. 

E.  D.  Campbell  and  F.  Thojipson:  Preliminary  thermo-chemical  study  of 
iron  and  steel. 

E.  D.  Campbkll  and  S.  C.  Babcock:  Inflnenos  of  beat  treatment  and  carbon 
upon  the  solubility  of  phosphorus  iu  steel. 
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E.  H.  S  Bailey:  Chemical  composition  of  cement  plaster. 

K.  A.  DbBar:  DeoompositioD  of  halogea -substituted  acetic  acidfl. 
H.  Pools:  Delermioatioo  of  tat  and  casein  in  feces. 

C.  Baskkrvii.lk  nnd  F.  W.  MiLLBR:  Reaetioiis  between  mereaijand  oonoen* 

trated  sulphuric  acid. 
Hasrt  Sntdbb  :  Position  in  the  periodic  law  of  the  Important  elements  found  in 

plant  and  animal  Iwdie.e. 

L.  Kaulenbebo  and  A.  T.  Lincoln:  Solutions  of  siiicates  of  the  alkalies. 

H.  P.  Gadt  and  E.  H.  8.  Bailet:  Blectncal  conductivity  and  electrolysis  of 
cert.iiti  anl»stiiuces  dissolved  in  liquid  ammonia. 

A.  A.  NorES  and  W.  R.  Wbitnst:  The  rate  of  solution  of  solid  substances  in 
their  own  solutions. 

W.  R.  WntTXEV:  Stereometric  measurement  of  the  veloeit\'  of  a  reaction. 

R,  C.  Kedzie:  Some  contributions  to  methods  of  testing  flour. 

Lbon  Labondb:  Distillation  in  general. 

M.  D.  SoiiON:  An  electrical  laboratory  stove. 

H.  W.  WiLBT:  Recent  progress  in  agricultural  chemistry. 

H.  W.  WtLBT  and  W.  D.  Broetow:  Calculations  of  calonmetric  equivalents  of 
agricaltural  products  from  cliemical  aunlysi.s. 

W.  H.  K&U6  and  H.  W.  Wiley:  Solubility  of  pentosans. 

C.  B.  CooHRAN:  Detection  of  foreign  fats  in  butter  and  lard. 

F.  D.  Si.MO.NS:  Action  of  c<Ttain  bodies  on  the  digestive  ferments. 

E.  A.  DB  ScuwKiNiTZ:  Rscterioioglcal  products  of  hog  cholera  and  swine 
plague. 

Wm.  ilcMuRTRiE:  Recent  progress  iu  industrial  chemistry. 

H.  C.  Bolton:  Annual  report  on  indexing  chemical  literature. 

E.  E.  Ewell:  a  continuously  revised  compendium  of  clieuiistry. 

SiCTlOK  D.    Oeckanical  JScienre  and  Engineering. 

W.  S.  Aldrich:  Development  of  onpiuecring  industries  "by  scIentiQc  reseanA. 

F.  P.  Spalding:  The  cement  laboratory  as  a  tield  for  investigation. 

R.  C.  Carpknter:  Effects  of  temperature  on  the  strength  of  sieel  Properties 
of  aluminum  alloys. 

F.  R.  Jones:  Theories  of  some  planimeters  without  the  aid  of  calculus. 

D.  P.  Todd:  Engineering  conditions  connected  with  the  mounting  of  in> 
utruments  used  in  eclipse  expeditions. 

D.  S.  Jacobus:  Flue  gas  analysis  in  boiler  tests. 
H.  S.  Garhart:  Universal  alternator  for  laboratory  purposes. 
W.  K.  GoLPsnoRouoH:  CalculHtion  of  energy  lost  in  armature  cores. 
W.  A.  KpOERS:  Production  of  X-rajs  by  means  of  Plante  accumulator. 
J.  B.  Johmson:  Definition  of  elnstic  limit  for  practical  purposes. 
M.  K.  roOLKY:  Xew  apparatus  for  t<?sting  indicator  springs. 
W.  F.  M.  tioss:  Effect  of  spark  losses  ou  the  efficiency  of  locomotives. 
THOHAfii  GrRAT:  Hacbiue  for  measuring  friction  under  heavy  pressuree. 
.I  T  Flatukk:  New  formula  for  determining  the  width  of  leather«bdting. 
Graphical  solution  of  belling  problems 

Sbctio:^  B.    Cfeology  and  Geogre^hy. 

F.  W.  .SiMo.ND.s:  The  Granite  Mountain  area  of  Burnet  County,  Texas. 
W.  H.  SuEn/BR :  Kxposures  near  Detroit  of  Helderberg  limestones  and  aa80> 
elated  gypsum  salt  and  sandstones. 

R.  T.  Hill:  Nomenclature  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  of  Texa.^^. 

Bailey  Willis  :  Stratigraphy  and  structure  of  the  Puget  group,  Washington. 

J.  U.  UsDEN :  The  loess  as  a  laud  depo.sit. 

Edw  ard  Ortox:  Ice^tran^ported  bowlders  in  coal  seams. 

W.  S.  GRf-'ST-KY:  Clay-veins  vertically  intersecting  Coal  .Measure?. 

J.  W.  Spenuer:  .Vaalogy  between  declivities  of  laud  aud  liubmariue  valleys. 

Great  changes  of  level  in  Mexico  and  the  inter*oceanic  connections.   An  account 

of  the  researches  relating  to  tlse  (ireat  T^akef^. 

H.  F.  08U0R.S:  The  geological  age  and  fauna  of  the  Huerfano  basin  in 
southern  Golorado. 
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Frank  Leveuett  :  Lake  niioago  nnd  the  Clncago  outlet. 

F.  B.  Tatlok:  The  lower  abandooed  beaches  of  souiheastern  Michigan. 
Some  featnrM  of  the  recent  geology  around  Detroit. 

G.  K.  GiiJiEKT :  Recent  earth-movements  in  tlie  Great  Lake  region. 

H.  L.  Fairchild  :  Pre<glacial  topograph/  and  drainage  of  central-vre^m  New 
York. 

T.  C.  Chambkrlik:  Sapplementarj  hfpothada  reapeeting  the  origliL  of  the 

American  loess. 

F.  H,  Newell:  Progress  of  hytlrographic  inTestigations  by  the  U.  S.  Geologi* 

Survey. 
T.  V  Mdpkins:  Stylolitea. 

W.  N.  Eice:  Suggestion  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  volcanoes. 
H.  P.  Parmelkb:  Ores  and  minerals  of  Cripple  Creek.  Colorado. 
R.  P.  WniTFiEt.n:  ObservHtii^ns  on  the  genua  5ar?f'///'j. 
M.  A.  Vkldeu:  Ice  jams  and  what  llioy  accomplish  in  geology. 

A.  C.  Lane  :  Notes  on  the  geology  of  the  lower  peniDButa  of  Michigan.  Lower 
Carboniferous  of  Huron  County,  Michtgan. 

SBonoK  F.  Zoology^ 

Theodore  Gill:  On  the  relatioDabipe  of  the  Xt  matognaths. 

H.  S.  OsBORX  :  Skeletons  and  restoration  of  Tertiary  Nfaniinali.t.  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Phenacodus  primoevus.  Modifications  and  vuriatioms  auU  the  limits  of 
organic  selection. 

H.  C.  Orerhot.skr  :  Goopraphical  distribution  of  tho  golden  warblers. 

W.  E.  HoYLE :  Collection  of  the  Cephalopoda  from  the  Albatross  expedition. 

B.  T.  KiNQSBORT :  Characters of  the  brains  of  Nematogoaths  and  Plectoepoodyla. 
C  S.  MiNOT:  Notes  on  the  embryology  of  the  pig.  Harvard  embryologtcal  col- 

lectioQ 

H.  6.  Hubbard:  The  insect  fauoa  Cercua  qiganleua. 

C.  C.  Ni'TTiXG  :  SavfOHtyles  of  the  Plunnilandnr- 

F.  M.  Webster:  Study  of  the  doveiopmeni  of  Draaterta  erecta.  Brood  XVI 
of  Cicada  Septendedm.  * 

W.  G,  .rouxsov:  Notes  on  «onie  little  known  insects  of  000000110  iDiportanoe. 

P.  H.  UoLF.s:  Fungus  diseases  of  the  San  Jose  scaloa. 

H.  K.  RfRKLAND:  On  the  preparation  and  use  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

C.  P.  Gillette  :    Vernacular  names  of  insects.    A  successful  lantern  trap 
An  unusual  outbreak  of  certain  plant-lice  in  Colorado.    The  peach-twig  borer 
(Anarsia  Hneat^la  ZeU.) 

C.  L.  Mahlatt  :  Notes  on  iusecticides 

F.  M.  Webster  and  C.  W.  Mallt:  Insects  of  the  year. 

F.  H.  CiirnBNJMif:  The  bean*Ieaf  beetle  (C«r(>(oiiiaMAiri!oto.  Forst)  Notes 
on  certain  species  of  Coleoptera  that  attaok  useful  plants.  On  inseots  that  aileet 
asparagus. 

T.  D.  A.  CocKBRBLL:  An  experience  with  Paris  green. 

F.  W.  GoDiNO:  Ledra  perditn  versus  Centruchus  Liebeckii. 

J.  M.  Aldricii:  The  pine  butterfly  of  tho  Pacific  Northwest. 

W.  B.  Barrows:  The  present  status  of  the  Sau  Jo»^  scale  in  Michigan.  The 
,  malo(l(  irons  carabid  yamins  pygmcem. 

C.  L.  Marlatt:  The  peach-twig  borer  (Annr.^in  lin'Oii'Ua.) 

L.  O.  Howard:  Temperature  experimeuia  as  ullectiiig  received  ideas  ou  the 
hibernatiug  of  injurious  insects.  A  valuable  coceid.  Additional  observations  on 
the  parasites  of  Orgyia  ieucostigma.  fiemarks  on  the  distribution  of  scale  iosect 
parasites 

Pal  L  Maroral:  Notes  on  injnrioas  insects  in  France  during  the  season  of 
1896-7.    Notes  on  injurious  injects  observed  in  Alcreria  and  Tunis,  in  1896-7. 
N.  M.  ScHOVON:  Notes  relating  to  some  of  the  more  important  noxious  insects 

in  S\v(Mh!n 

C  I',  Lni'NSBL'KY :  Notes  on  a  few  injurious  insects  which  bavo  attracted 
special  autuuon  at  the  ('a|>e  of  (Jood  Hope  duriog  the  year. 

*  Including  papers  read  before  the  Asaociatiou  of  Economic  Entoiuoiogksu. 
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SsofiOK  O.  Aiteny. 

C.  A.  Datis:  IMahm  gramSifianm  (Uiobz.)  Salist.;  its  ▼ariatioDt,  normal  and 

teratological. 

E.  J.  DuRAWD :  Discussion  of  the  structural  characters  of  the  order  Pezizma  of 
Schroeter. 

K.  E.  WiKGAKD:  Taxononiie  viilu<j  of  fruit  characters  in  tho  ponus  Galium. 

C.  E.  Besset:  Report  ui>od  the  progress  of  (he  botanical  survey  of  Nebraska. 
Some  ebaraoteristics  of  the  foothill  vegetatioo  of  western  Nebraska.  Are  the 
trees  receding  from  the  Nebraska  plains? 

B.  T.  Galloway:  Changes  during  winter  iu  the  perithecia  and  ascoeporca  of 
certain  Sryaiphm.  The  Br^'phen  of  North  America.  A  preliminary  account  of 
the  distribution  of  tho  species 

L.  E.  Jones:  Some  ooutnbutiooa  to  the  life-history  of  Ucsmatococcus. 
A.  K.  Woods:  Bacterioaia  of  camationa. 
E.  F.  Smith:  Walker's  hj'aciuth  bacterium. 

Q,  F.  Atkikson  :  Notes  on  some  new  genera  of  fungi.   Comparieon  of  the 
pollen  of  Pinua,  Thaua  and  PHtandra. 

C.  A.  PtrrKRS:  ReprodiR'iive  organs  and  etnbryolo^:y  of  J>rotera. 
J.  0.  ScuLOTTERBECK :  Development  of  some  seed  coats. 

J.  H.  ScniTKrra:  Gontrilmtions  on  wild  and  cnllivated  roees  of  Wisconain  and  | 

b  r  I'  ring  States. 

Fannt  £.  Laxgdon  :  Morphology  of  the  flower  of  Asclepias  cornuti. 
BoHUHiL  Sbimbk:  Od  the  distribution  of  starch  in  woody  stems. 

J.  B.  Pollock  :  Mechanisui  of  root  curvature.  t 
R.  H.  True  and  C.  G.  IIunkel  :  The  toxic  action  of  pboools  on  plants. 
P.  C.  Newcombe  :  Oellulose-fermeut. 

C.  P.  Hart:  Is  the  chararteristic  acridity  of  certaiu  speciesof  the  arum  family 
a  mechanical  or  a  physiological  property  or  effect  ? 
W.  J.  Beal:  How  plants  flee  from  their  enemies. 

A.  P.  Anderson:  Stomata  on  the  bud-seales  of  Abies  pectinata.  Comparative 
anatomy  of  tho  normal  and  diseased  organs  of  Abies  htil<fTrnpa  (L.)  Miller,  affected 
with  Aecidium  elatinum  (Alb.  et  Schwein).  New  and  improved  self-reg  stering 
balance. 

C.  O.  Tows'SKNi):  I'orrelation  of  growlli  umier  tlie  iiiflticnce  of  iujuries 

W.  W.  RuwLEB  Mud  K..  E  WlEGAND:  The  bolanieai  collocliou  oi  the  Coruell 
Arctic  expedition  of  1896. 

E.  F.  Smith:  Description  of  JSadlln^  phascoH  n.  sp,.  with  some  remark on 
related  species.  On  the  nature  of  ceriaiu  piguieuts,  produced  by  fuogi  auu  oac- 
teria  with  a|«da)  reference  to  that  produced  by  BaeiBus  st^ananarum. 

D.  H.  Campbell:  ^otes  on  Jamaica, 

Section  H.  Anthropoloyy. 

Zelia  NuTTALL :  Superstitions,  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

W.  Matthews  :  The  study  of  ceremony. 

Akita  Newcomb  McGeb  :  Koreshanity :  a  latter-day  cult 
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At  2  p.  M.  on  Saturday,  September  4ih,  we  {»haU  place 
lie  11  tuinil)er  of  very  large  and  fine  lot?  of  n 

,1..)  iiij;  wli!''';  \\'o  u-MiiM  fill  *t)»M'i;il  fUfi'iifion  t  i- 
lowing: 

ICELAND  zeolites:: 

On  May  22(1  olleciors  suiletl  from  Now 

York  for  icelan«l,  ami  Jiis  luu^  trip,  takon  oxclii-  'r 
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land  Zeolites  !i'  •  •  •'  ■  '  ■  'infd  liavc  only  whetted  thr-  appftii-  -  ■  >i[,.,.t,  t'.i- 
our  present  m;.  utr. 
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GEORGIA  RUTILES. 


A  II'  A  .11.  i  . I prisnngly  finf  lot  of  ruMt'-'v 
rivalled  brilliancv  au<l  beautv. 


,1-1 


tin- 
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Art.  XXYIII. — Fraefionrd  Cri/sfallisatioti  of  JSocks;  by 

G£OKa£  l\  Becker. 

Among  the  jilicnomena  most  often  appealed  to  in  support 
of  the  theory  of  majj^matic  se«irei!:atioii  or  differentiation  is  the 
synitiietrical  arraiigetnent  of  material  in  certain  dikes  and  lac- 
oolites.  This  eeparatiou  seems  to  me  readily  explicable  in  cer- 
tain cases  without  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  division  of  a 
homogeneous  fluid  into  two  or  more  distinct  flaids.  I  have 
already  called  attention  to  the  process  in  brief  terms  ;*  though 
very  well  known  it  lias  not  otherwise  been  invoked,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  to  explain  rock  ditfererices.  If  the  8u;j:u:;«3stioii  lias 
previously  l)een  made,  it  seems  time  that  it  .should  he  rej)eated. 
If  we  suppose  a  dike  in  cold  rock  tilled  with  mobile  lava 
which  does  not  overflow,  or  has  ceased  to  overflow,  the  mass 
will  be  subjected  to  convection  currents,  because  the  liquid 
near  the  walls  will  be  cooler  than  that  near  the  median  plane 
of  the  dike.  A  circulation  of  lava  will  then  take  place,  the 
descending  flow  at  the  sides  being  compensated  by  ascending 
flow  near  the  central  surface.  The  conditions  are  roii£^ldy  rep- 
resented in  the  dia^rain  below.  If  the  lava  is  a  hoinoii^eneou:j 
mixture  of  two  liquids  of  ditferent  fusibility,  then  tlie  crusts 
which  first  form  upon  the  walls  will  have  nearly  the  tame  com- 
position as  the  less  fusible  partial  magma.  If  one  follows 
mentally  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid  in  its  circulation,  it  will 
clearly  deposit  at  each  of  its  early  contacts  with  the  growing 

*  This  Jonnial,  vo).  iii,  189T,  p.  39. 
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walls  a  part  of  its  less  fusible  oomponent,  and  at  each  com- 
pleted revolution  it  will  have  a  diflferent  composition.  This 
composition  v.  ill  always  tend  towards  that  which  represents  the 
most  fusible  mixture  of  the  comj)onent  compounds.  When 
this  composition  is  attained,  the  ma«^ma  will  no  lon<rer  undertjo 
change  by  circulation  and  partial  solidification ;  and  the 
reeidnal  mass  will  gradually  solidify  as  a  uniform  material. 
Unless  then  the  injected  magma  happened  to  be  a  mixture  of 
maximnm  fusibility,  the  dike  would  exhibit  a  gradation  in 
composition  from  the  sides  towards  the  center.  In  a  very  nar- 
row dike  solidification  might  take  place  before  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  the  complete  elimination  of  the  less  fusible 
material  ;  while  in  wide  dikes  soliditied  from  mobile  magmas 
one  might  expect  the  central  bheet  to  approximate  to  maximum 
fusibility. 

It  is  evident  that  the  process  of  solidification  in  a  laccolite 
doselj  resembles  that  in  a  dike,  particnlarlj  if  the  section  of 
irreatest  area  is  not  a1)s(>lutely  horizontal.  Convection  will 
men  be  set  u])  and  solidification  from  the  walls  must  tend  to 
the  evolution  of  a  residunm  of  extreme  fusibility. 


Convection  in  dilcea  and  laocolites. 

The  process  sketched  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  chem- 
istry  and  is  usnally  known  as  fractional  crystallization.   It  has 

been  employed  in  the  purification  of  compounds  ever  since 
chemistry  was  pursued,  and  indeed  before ;  for  the  preparation 
of  salt  from  sea  water  or  brine  de})en(ls  upon  it.  It  can  be  and 
has  been  employed  also  to  streuj^then  solutions.  A  familiar 
instance  is  the  freezing  of  weak  afooholic  liquids.  A  bottle  of 
wine  or  a  barrel  of  ci&r  exposed  to  a  low  temperature  deposits 
nearly  pure  ice  on  the  walls,  while  a  stronger  liquor  may  be 
tapped  from  the  center.  If  a  still  lower  temperature  were 
ap})lied  the  central  and  more  fusible  j^ortion  would  also  solidify. 
Such  a  mass  would  be,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  a  very  perfect  ana- 
logue to  a  laccolite.  A  similar  couceotratioii  is  ellected  in  the 
Pattinson  desilverization  process. 

Though  fractional  crystallization  is  said  to  have  been  familiar 
to  ParceJsus  and  even  to  Aristotle,  the  process  has  been  studied 
most  thoroughly  by  Mr.  F.  Guthrie.*  As  is  well  known,  be 

*Pbil.  Mag.  (5),  vol  xrii,  1884,  p.  462. 
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names  the  property  of  mazimiim  fusibility  in  mixtures  eutexia 
and  the  bodies  which  exhibit  this  property  he  calls  enteetic. 
The  phenomena  are  not  always  so  simple  as  is  supposed  in  the 
illnBtration  given  above,  especially  when  masses,  as  they 
approach  the  temperatnrc  of  solidification,  divide  into  immis- 
cible fractions.  In  such  cases  one  has  to  do  with  two  or  more 
eutectic  mixtures.  Siipersatu ration  may  also  intervene  to  com- 
plicate matters  and  change  of  pressure  probably  influences  tlie 
composition  of  the  eutectics.*  Thus  it  is  at  least  conceivable 
that  very  comp]i<»ited  cases  should  arise,  while  if  the  prcicees 
plays  a  part  in  lithogenesis  tl^e  simplest  case  is  probably  the 
most  frequent. 

The  fractional  crystallization  process  depends  essentially 
upon  convection  currents.  That  it  is  not  incompatiV>le  with 
convection  is  clear,  while  convection  is  the  mortal  enemv  of 
any  ))rucess  of  separation  involving  molecular  flow.  The  only 
function  of  diliusion  in  tliis  case  would  be  to  preserve  the 
homogeneity  of  the  residual  flnid  or  mother  liquor,  so  that  the 
entectic  state  ooald  not  be  attained  b}  any  sensible  part  of  the 
fluid  until  the  whole  mother  liquor  was  reduced  to  this  condition. 

The  effect  of  the  solidiflcation  of  crusts  on  the  walls  of  a 
dike  or  laccolite  is  to  liberate  heat.  This  liberation  does  not 
rais»e  the  ternperature,  for  otherwise  the  crusts  would  remelt ; 
but  the  liberated  heat  must  be  condncted  through  the  walls 
before  the  dike  as  a  whole  cau  congeal,  and  it  therefore  delays 
the  process  of  solidification,  giving  additional  time  for  the  evo- 
lution of  an  eutectic  magma. 

There  appear  to  be  some  conditions  under  which  entectic 
action  could  not  be  expected.  Unless  an  intrusive  rock  pos- 
sesses considerable  mobility,  chilling  would  proceed  more  rap- 
idly than  convection,  and  entectic  separation  would  be  very 
iiupertVf^t  if  not  completely  obscured.  Viscosity  of  the  innss 
would  also  interfere  seriously  with  the  uniformity  of  compo»i- 
•  tion  of  the  mother  liquor.  If  the  mass  cooled  .very  slowly 
indeed,  this  uniformity  might  be  established  even  in  a  very 
viscous  mass ;  but  very  slow  cooling  would  also  mean  very 
slight  convection.  In  viscous  lavas,  therefore,  fractional  crys- 
taUuzation  is  not  very  probable.  Tliere  is  seemingly  no  exact 
■way  of  defining  the  degree  of  viscosity  compatible  with  frac- 
tional crystallization,  but  enoug;h  mobility  must  certainly  be 
present  to  ninintain  uniformity  in  the  melted  mass  when  diffu- 
sion and  convcL'tion  cor»perate.  1  have  shown  that,  in  some 
solutions  at  any  rate  (all  for  which  1  could  find  appropriate 
ex{>erimental  data)  diAusivitv  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  vis- 
ooeity.f   If  any  such  law  holds  for  magmas,  a  moderate  amount 

♦Ostwald,  AUgem.  Chemie,  voL  i,  1891,  p.  1027, 
t  Tbia  JouriMl,  vol.  tii,  189t,  p.  284. 
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of  Tiscosity  would  preclude  the  formation  of  eutectic  mother 

Entectic  mixtures  by  definition  woald  have  no  tendency  to 
fractional  crystallization  however  fluid  they  might  be  and  now> 
ever  strong  the  convection  currents.  Where  dikes  represent 
the  last  remnant  of  magma  in  a  solidifying  mass,  one  would 
expect  to  find  them  of  eutectic  composition,  as  lias  boen  pointed  * 
ont  by  Mr.  J.  T.  H,  Teall.*  Convection  being  needfnl  to  frac- 
tional crvstallization,  it  would  seem  essential  that  the  cooling 
magma  should  be  surrounded  by  masses  of  a  lower  tempera- 
ture.! In  the  case  of  dikes  this  condition  is  ordinarily  ful- 
filled. On  the  other  hand,  if  laccolites  ever  form  and  solidify 
without  ejection  at  great  depths  and  in  contact  with  rooks  of 
high  temperature,  it  seems  improbable  that  convection  and 
partial  crystallization  would  come  in  play  to  a  sensible  extent. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  so  simple  and  natural  a  process  of 
solidihcatiun  as  fractional  crystallization  can  fail  to  be  carried 
out  in  at  least  some  rocks.  Dikes  and  laccolites  assuredly  chill 
from  their  external  surfaces  and  (barring  either  an  original 
entectic  composition  or  insuperable  viscosit^O  there  seems  no 
way  of  avoiding  fractional  crystallization.  It  has  often  been 
noticed  that  there  is  an  accord  between  the  order  of  cousolida- 
tion  of  minerals  as  observed  under  the  microscope  and  the 
arrangement  of  minerals  in  dikes,  the  compounds  of  early 
secondary  crystallization  being  most  abundant  near  the  wall?. 
This  is  of  course  what  would  be  expected  from  a  process  of 
fractional  ei"vst;illization.  Observation  would  no  doubt  throw 
further  li^^ht  on  the  composition  of  eutectic  rock  mixtures. 
Narrow*  stringers  from  a  so-called  basic"  dike  would  repre» 
sent  the  mean  composition  at  the  time  they  were  filled ;  and 
unless  the  composition  of  the  magma  changed  during  flow,  the 
stringers  should  represent  the  average  dike  rock.  Tlie  rpiddle 
portion  of  the  dike,  on  tlie  other  liand.  should  tend  to  display 
eutexia.  Dikes  which  are  homoixe neons  on<^ht  to  be  eutectic. 
Many  experiments  have  already  been  made  on  eutectic  mi.x- 
turos  of  salt  both  in  the  dry  and  the  wet  way.  It  does  not 
seem  impossible  that  experiments  on  entectic  mixtures  of  rock 
components  shonld  give  results  of  iau  approximation  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  lithology. 

Few,  I  believe,  will  maintain  that  any  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  explaining  the  theory  of  the  segregation  of 
magmas  into  partial  magmas.  Mr.  H.  Backstrom,];  for  example, 

*  British  Petrography,  1888.  p.  401. 

fDr  W  F.  Flillobraud  reminds  me  that  the  changes  in  density  of  the  mother 
li(luor  during  crystallization  will  of  themselves  induce  convection,  though  perhaps 
not  powerful  currents. 

X  Jour,  of  Oeol.,  vol.  i,  1893,  p.  773. 
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denies  the  aj^plicability  of  the  LndwiV-Soret  law.  In  this  he 
seemei  to  me  correct,  but  I  fail  to  see  that  he  gives  adei^uate 
reasons  for  the  rejection.  He  reBorts  to  the  separation  of 
magmas  into  immiscible  fractions  for  a  working  hypothesis, 
bnt  withont  showing  how  the  necessary  variations  of  tempera- 
ture  are  to  he  accounted  for.  Mr.  Alfred  Harker*  also  regards 
the  Ludwig  Soret  law  as  inapplicable  to  maginatic  sejj^reijation, 
which  lie  seeks  to  explain  by  the  molecular  tiow  attendant 
upon  crystallization.  Ihe  maximum  rate  of  molecular  liow  is 
thus  provided  for,  but  I  have  shown  that  even  under  these 
most  favorable  cij'cumstances  the  time  required  for  the  separa* 
tion  of  considerable  masses  of  material  from  one  another 
would  be  practically  infinite  in  any  solntions  of  known  prop- 
ei  ties.  yiv.  Michel-L^7y  again,  whose  researches  in  physics 
give  his  opinions  on  the  segregation  of  magmas  the  greatest 
weight,  ha?  reviewed  the  hypotheses  of  Messrs.  Bro2:ger  and 
IddiTiij:?;.  lie  points  out  the  enormous  time  required  for  the 
piucess  and,  as  others  have  done,  the  i!npodin<;  intluence  of 
viscosity.  The  results  of  experiment,  he  tiiinks,  aie  more  favor- 
able to  the  old  theory  of  superposition  of  magmas  in  the  order 
of  decreasing  density.  He  finds  many  objections  both  to  the 
hypotheses  and  to  the  evidence  in  their  favor,  and  the  only 
point  which  he  regards  as  certain  is  that  there  are  some  con- 
sanG^uincons  rocks.  Tluse,  he  thinks,  prol>ably  came  from  a 
reservoir  in  which  the  initial  magma  has  undergone  only  such 
moditieations  as  were  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  its 
distinct  individuality. f  It  sceuis  needless  to  enlarge  further 
on  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  theory  of  differentiation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  simple  principle  of  fractional  crystal- 
lization, which  is  the  very  opposite  of  magmatic  differentiation, 
is  in  most  respects  thorijughly  well  undei-stood,  it  is  known  to 
be  practicable  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  experiments,  many 
of  them  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  and  its  aftion  is  so  rapid  as  to 
bring  about  in  days  diversities  of  coni))(»sit ion  which  it  would 
take  centuries  to  bring  about  by  proeesses  dej>endingon  molec- 
ular tiow.  In  dikes  and  laecolites  of  mobile  lavas  fractional 
crystallization  seems  inevitable,  while  the  convection  attend- 
ing it  is  inconsistent  with  segregation  by  raolecnlar  flow. 
Surely  it  is  worth  the  while  of  lithologists  to  consider  in  how 
far  differences  in  such  rocks  as  are  beyond  a  doubt  genetically 
connected  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  process  which  is  almost 
inseparable  from  consolidation. 

WuliiDetoii,  D.  C,  June,  189T. 

*  Quart  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.  Loudon,  vol.  1,  1894,  p.  .^11. 

fBull,  Soc.  Geol.  dp  Fratiop  (^1.  vol.  xiiv,  !S9f.  p,  123.  T  =hoiild  have  boon 
glad  to  reinforce  some  of  the  reasouiog  ia  a  paper  prioied  m  this  JouruaJ,  vol.  iii, 
p.  2 1 ,  by  reforenoe  to  Mr.  Mtchol>Ii6vj'8  paper  cit»i  above ;  but  it  did  not  come 
under  vaj  eyes  iu  time. 
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Art.  XXIX.  —EopaUosoic  Hot  Springs  and  the  Ongin  of  the 
I^mmylvania  hiliceom  Oolite ,  by  Geo.  K.  WieIaANO. 

In  seeking  for  more  direct  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
siliceous  oolites  occurring  near  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
in  Center  Ooanty,  Pennsjlvania,  I  have  been  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  associated  flint  bowlders  of  unnsual  regu- 
larity of  structure. 

Before  describing  these,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  this  siliccons  oolite  is  the  most  perfect  and  l)(?autifnl  of  all 
the  oolites,  and  that  its  description  •  was  the  first  given  of  a 
characteristic  siliceous  uulite.  Previously  several  occurrences 
of  chertb  merging  into  oolite  hud  been  mentioned.  Since  then, 
siliceous  oolites  of  more  or  less  distinct  structure,  and  undoubt- 
edly of  various  origin,  have  been  reported  from  widely  sepa- 
rated localities,  and  geological  horizons,  though  none  are 
known  to  be  more  recent  than  the  Paleozoic.  The  cherts  of 
Missouri  which  often  merge  into  a  semi>oolitic  structure  have 
been  studied  by  Hovey.* 

But  the  Oolites  eontaiiiing  a  lari^e  percentage  of  silica  not 
only  vary  much  in  structure,  but  much  too  greatly  in  compo- 
sition to  prevent  any  general  i»tatement  as  to  their  origin. 
This  is  shown  by  the  loHowing  analyses,  made  by  the  writer 
while  a  student  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College : 


I.  n.  III. 

SiO,                    «5*34  96*13  M-IO 

FeO,   I'lS  ai 

Al,0,   ....  '11 

CaO                     10-3o  ....  '80 

MgO   7-91  -97 

K.O   '68 

CO,   15-24 

H.0                      1-86  '98  •26 


100*69  99-74  10002 

l^'o.  I  is  an  oolite  of  granular  texture,  and  in  fact  consists  of 
spherules  of  silica  with  a  gangue  of  dolomite.   This  rock  was 

observed  hy  the  writer  in  a  stratum  of  some  twenty  feet  in 
thickness  near  Rockwood,  Tennessee.  It  was  only  casually 
examined.  A  mile  away  on  a  lower  hori/on  the  iron  oolite 
of  the  Clinton  was  being  mined.  11  is  from  the  same 
locality.    Ill  is  the  remarkably  regular  spheruled  variety  from 

*  Barbour  and  Torrcy:  Notes  oa  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  Oolites  with 
Analyses,  this  JoutqaI,  September,  1890. 
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the  Pennsylvania  State  College  lociility.  A  smaller  spheniled 
rock  o(!('urrinor  in  greater  quantity  contains  about  a  half  per 
cent  less  of  SiO,  with  more  iron,  alumina  autl  magnesia. 

Wilhoot  attempting  to  take  up  the  origin  of  (Elites  in  s^n- 
era],  however,  I  merely  mention  that  two  vrriters  working 
independently  of  each  other  have  from  the  microscopic  study 
alone  assigned  the  Pennsylvania  oolite  as  dae  to  direct  deposi- 
tion from  the  silica-laden  waters  of  hot  springs.*   This  con- 


Built-up  chalcedonv  bowlders  of  the  Pemisylvania  siliceous  oolite  locality. — 
^  actual  size.  Figs.  1,  3,  4,  6,  supposed  actual  rim  bowlders.  Fig.  G,  sup* 
posed  core  bowlder. 

elusion  is  no  doubt  correct.  A  hand  specimen  found  recently 
consisting  of  spherules  of  small  size  up  to  pisolitic  inter- 
mingled with  chalcedony-coated  |)ebbles  points  to  its  truth. 

But  probably  the  most  convincing  testimonjr  to  the  existence 
in  the  Calciferons  of  a  limited  area  of  hot  springs  from  whose 
silica-laden  waters  these  siliceous  oolites  were  deposited,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  limited  oolite  area  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
entire  region  are  found  in  considerable  number  bowlders  of  a 
built-up  structure  which  nuiy  have  formed  the  rims  of  hot 
springs    or    geysers.     Types    are    shown   in    figures  1-6 

•  Yj.  0.  Hovey,  Geol.  Soc  of  Am.,  toL  t,  1893.  Dr.  W.  Bergt,  Gee.  Isisin 
Dresden,  1893. 
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above.  The  most  distinct  of  these  bowlders  are  found  within 
an  area  of  less  than  one  square  mile,  and  this  is  exactly  the 
area  of  the  be^t  marked  oolite.  It  should  bo  stated  that 
neither  oolite  nor  bowlders  have  ever  been  observed  except  as 
surface  debris.  This  may  be  doe  to  the  fact  that  the  oolite 
probably  never  formed  a  very  continuous  stratum,  as  well  as 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  neither  rock  exposure  nor  excavation 
within  the  or)h'te  area.  Both  bowlders  and  oulite  no  doubt 
belong  to  the  underlying  rock,  which  I  snit{)osc  from  its  position 
and  the  character  of  exposures  of  the  same  luirizou  at  another 
point  to  be  Oalciferous.  There  occur  associated  with  the  ooHte 
at  one  or  two  points,  certain  bowlders  showing  only  traces  of 
oolite  which  contain  nearly  obliterated  traces  of  numerous 
fossils.  I  would  say  that  brachiopods,  cyathophylloid  corals,  a 
gasteropod,  and  numerous  orthoceratites  are  represented. 

The  cuts  of  tlie  bowldeis  illustrate  their  form  and  cleavage 
fairly,  but  do  not  show  the  pitting  of  the  surface  due  to  weath- 
ering. The  Ixjwlders  are  mucli  iron-stained  and  somewhat 
granular  in  texture,  though  breaking  most  readily  along  the 
cleavage  planes  which  radiate  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  circular 
rims  of  which  thej  may  be  regarded  as  segments.  The  direc- 
tion and  position  of  these  planes  are  best  shown  in  figs.  2, 4,  and  5. 
What  was  probably  the  upper  surface  is  roughly  but  resrularly 
grooved,  as  best  shown  in  %  1.  These  groovings  mark  more 
or  less  nearly  the  emergence  of  the  cleavage  planes  just  men- 
tioned. The  bowlder  shown  in  fig.  (!  lacks  the  built-uji  struc- 
ture, and  may  have  formed  within  an  already  formed  rini. 
There  are  occasional  small  rhombuhedral  cavities  as  in  the 
oolite  itself, — a  pseudomorphism  after  calcite. 

Under  the  microscope  the  material  is  found  to  be  chalce- 
dony, with  small  crystal  inclusions  which  were  too  minute  to 
determine.  I  suspect  these  crystals  to  be  biaxial,  and  they  may 
be  from  their  shape  hornblende. 

The  rims  which  these  bowlders  formed  had  an  inside  diam- 
eter of  from  two  to  six  feet.  The  inner  edge  is  always  pre- 
served, while  the  outer  is  often  irregular  or  broken  away.  We 
may  readily  conceive  tlie  bowlders  as  having  formed  the  rime 
of  a  number  of  hot  springs  or  geysers  near  alow  lying  shore  of 
the  Calciferoua  The  dissolved  si lica  first  deposited  would  have 
formed  rings,  that  deposited  while  in  more  rapid  motion  the 
small  spheruled  oolite,  which  is  most  plentiful  near  the  best 
marked  of  the  rim  bowlders.  Lastly  w^ould  lie  formed  large 
grained  oolite,  the  compact  and  pure  quartzite,  v.  lnVh  is  the 
handsomest  oolite  known.  That  in  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  this  oolite  hot  springs  or  geysers  of  the  Oalciferous  may 
actually  be  located  is  an  interesting  consideration.  While  the 
writer  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  a  geyser  region, 
he  believes  that  further  investigation  will  sustain  nis  view. 

Cttiester,  Pa. 
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Art.  XXX. — On  the  Onnditlom  i^equired  for  attaining  31  axi- 
mum  Aecfff'aei/  in  i/ie  Determination  of  Specify  Heat  by 
the  Method  of  Mixtures ;  by  F.  L.  O.  Wadswobth. 

Introdiietory  Noi£, — In  the  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Americiiii  Academy,  which  has  just  been  received  at  the 
Observatory,  I  find  a  paper  by  Professor  Holman*  dificussing 
metbods  of  making  the  cooling  corrections"  in  determining 
specific  Iieat  by  the  method  of  mixtures.  In  this  paper  the 
author  has  suggested  that  this  correction  may  be  simplified  by 
A  modification  of  the  usual  method  which  "is  supposed  to  be 
new."  This  suggestion  is  of  the  same  niiture  as  one  whicli  I 
made  some  years  ago  and  embodied  in  a  pa})er  which  formed 
part  of  my  report  in  laborarorv  work  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity for  1888-89,  but  which  was  never  published.  The 
investigation  was  undertaken  as  preliminary  to  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  metal  of  one  of 
Professor  Rogers'  standard  bars,  a  sample  of  which  had  been 
sent  to  Professor  Thomas  for  that  purpose.  No  opportunity^ 
Was  given  at  tliat  time  to  jnit  the  suggested  method  to  actual 
test,  as  it  was  subsequently  decided  to  use  the  ice  calorimeter 
instead. 

The  method  ditfers  from  lUuL  suggested  by  Professor  Holman 
in  that  it  goes  further  and  eliminates  the  necessity  for  the  cool- 
ing correction  entirely.  £xcept  for  that  part  of  the  paper 
(pp.  274-277)  which  deals  with  the  conditions  for  securing  this 
result,  there  is  nothing  novel  or  particularly  original  in  the 
treatment.  But  as  the  whole  discussion  is  more  or  less  linked 
together  and  as  it  will  serve  to  supplement  to  some  extent 
Professor  Ilolman's  paper,  which  deals  only  with  the  cooling 
correction  (the  most  important  but  not  the  only  source  of  error 
ill  caiorimetric  determinations),  it  has  been  decided  to  let  the 
paper  stand  as  it  was  first  written  (except  for  a  slight  rearrange- 
ment of  the  order  of  the  paragraphs),  supplementing  the  orig- 
inal text  with  footnotes  where  it  seemed  necessary.  At  the 
end  will  be  found  a  few  general  notes  relative  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  use  of  apparatus  in  the  determination  of  specific  heat 
bv  both  the  method  of  mixtures  and  the  method  of  the  ice 
calorimeter.  These  notes  did  not  form  part  of  the  original 
paper,  but  have  been  added  from  time  to  time  as  sucrirested 
in  my  laboratory  experience.  The  method  of  dischari^iug  the 
hot  body  from  the  heating  vessel  and  receiving  it  in  the  calori- 
meter, and  of  maintaining  the  jacket  of  the  latter  at  a  Con- 

*  *'  Calorimetiy :  Metboda  of  Cooling  Oorreetion,''  Proe.  Ainer.  Acad.,  vol.  zxiU, 
p.  24»,  1896. 
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stant  temperature  will,  I  think,  be  found  especially  reliable 
and  convenient. 

Iq  the  method  of  mixtures  the  body  whose  specific  heat  is 
to  be  determined  is  first  raised  to  a  known  temperature,  then 
immersed  in  a  known  quantity  of  water  and  the  rise  of  temper- 
ature  of  the  water  noted.  In  the  operation  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  water  be  held  in  some  form  of  vessel  which 
will  be  heated  in  coiniiion  with  the  water,  and  whicli  in  turn 
will  heat  the  surroundinir  air  by  radiation.  However,  tsikiiig 
Urst  the  theoretical  case  and  supposing  no  heat  lost  by  radia- 
tioD,  bnt  all  used  in  r»mng  the  tempe^ra  of  the  witer,  the 
containing  vessel  and  the  thermometer  used  to  indicate  the 
rise  in  temperature,  we  have  the  well*known  equation 

sx  (T-^)x  w  =  Mc(^-<) +MV(tf-0  +MV(tf-«)  (I) 

where  a     is  the  specific  heat  of  the  body  under  experiment ; 

«     weight         "         **  " 
T . -    **     temperature  "          "    before  immersion ; 
M..    "     weight  of  water  in  the  calorimeter ; 
c  .  >    "     mean  specitic  heat  of  the  water  for  the  interval 

e-t; 

I       "    temperature  of  the  water  before  the  body  to  is 

added  ; 

$ "     temperaiure  of  water,  vessel  aad  body  after 
•  equalization  has  taken  place; 

Wj  c' ..  are  the  weight  and  specific  heat  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  water,  L  e.,  the  calorimeter; 
M',  e' . .         weight  and  specific  heat  of  the  thermometer. 

This  formula  is  generally  sim|>lified  by  putting  wiV+MV= 
W<J,  where  W  is  the  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter,  via: : 
the  amount  of  water  which  tor  a  given  rise  in  temperature, 
O^ty  will  absorb  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  the  calorimeter 

and  the  thermometer  will  absorb. 

Making  this  substitution  and  solving  for  «  we  get 

(U+\Y)c{e-i) 

*  ^T-O)  ' 

Now  in  practice  the  quantities  M,  W,  6,  t  and  T,  must  all 
be  observed  {c,  we  have  determined  for  ns  with  great  accuracy); 
it  is  theiefore  necessary  to  consider  the  causes  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  error  involved  in  each  of  said  operations. 

Mrsty  w»  This  can  be  observed  with  great  accuracy  because 
it  is  generally  so  small  that  it  can  be  determined  on  a  delicate 
balance*  It  is  moreover  practically  a  constant  for  most  bodies, 
viz :  (unaffected  by  oxidation,  heat,  etc.),  so  that  no  correction 
is  necessary.* 

*  A  mean  of  two  weigbiDgs,  one  takeu  before,  the  other  after  the  determiua* 
tion,  should  be  used  to  avoid  any  error  due  to  loss  by  oxidation,  etc.  Volatile 
liquids  or  substances  otherwise  affected  by  heat  and  contact  with  hot  airarOtOf 
coarse,  placed  in  suitable  bulbs  of  metal  or  glass  for  tbo  determination. 
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Second,  W.  This  may  be  determined  in  two  ways, 
(a)  By  calculation  from  the  formula 

c 

where  M'  and  are  determined  by  weighiDg,  and  c'  and  e" 
either  determined  by  experiment  (beet)  or  talcen  Rom  tablee. 

if)  By  experiment  in  the  nanal  manner  (introdncing  known 
quantity  of  hot  water). 

Its  effeet  on  8  and  the  limiting  error  will  be  discussed  under 

effect  of  M. 

Third,  M.  To  find  the  error  in  due  to  error  in  observing 
the  weight,  M,  we  have,  by  dififerentiation, 

ds       _  c($^t)  s 
5(M  4-  W)  ~  ~  M  +  W 

Suppose  M+W  =  300  grms.  Then  in  order  that  the  error  of 
8  should  be  within  0*1  per  cent,  the  wcip:lit  must  be  taken  to 
0*3  grms. ;  with  200  trmis.  to  0'2  grm.  But  with  the  decree  of 
accuracy  onliiiurilj  obtainable  in  reading  temperatures  to 
(see  below),  tlie  weight  need  not  be  taken  clober  than  0*5  grm. 
for  a  weight  of  200  grms. ;  so  that  unless  the  error  in  observ- 
ing temperatures  can  be  reduced  there  is  no  necessity  for  cor- 
recting for  evaporation,  for  loss  of  weight  in  air,  (itc.,  etc.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  the  weight  of  w 
closer  than  '05  grm.  for  a  weight  of  50  grms. 

fourth,  e.  Likewise  to  find  -7-,  we  have  -7-  =«/c;  or  since 

dc  dc 

c  =  1,  it  must  for  an  accuracy  of  0-1  per  cent  be  correct  for  the 

interval  employed  to  '001.    But  the  extreme  variation  of 

for  10°  (from      to      C),  is  0-00033,  which  makes  itaoparent 

that  all  correction  for  e  is  entirely  unnecessary,  althoueti  Kohl- 

ransch  makes  note  of  the  fact  that  such  a  correction  should  be 

applied. 

Fifth.  Effect  of  errors  m  olmrmng  temperatures, 

(A)  Error  in  t. 

From  equation  (2)  we  have 


dt  w(£-e)  -  ^  ^ 

From  the  first  of  these  values  we  see  that  in  order  to  diminish 
the  effect  of  tlie  error  in  t  n]ion  we  must  make  M  +  W  as 
small  and  T  — ^  as  large  as  possible,  conditions  which  conflict 
with  each  other;  for  the  larger  and  tlie  smaller  M  +  W,  is, 
the  smaller  will  be  T— ^.    But  the  condition  of  things  for 

which   ^i^^   will  be  a  minimum,  will  evidently  be  M+W 
w(T— e>) 

s  0,  a  condition  which  cannot  be  realized,  but  which  shows 
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that  the  minimum  quantity  of  water  should  always  be  used, 
80  far  as  effc^ets  of  errors  io  t  are  coDceroed.   From  (3)  we  get 
directly  the  percentage  variation  of  9  for  a  given  error  in 
when  6  —  t  m  knowMi. 

E.  g.  Suppose  6—t  =  10°,  then  Lfi  =  0-1  .  s.  Now  if  we 
assume  the  maximum  allowable  error  to  be  1  in  1,000,  or  *1  per 
ceot, 

A,5  =  0-001  8. .  and  M  =  O'Ol 

or  the  temperature  t  must  be  read  to  '01  of  a  degree.  If 
^—^=5°,  the  temperature  t  must  be  read  to  1-200  of  ti  degree. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  At—-^jf°  (and  we  cannot  read  much  closer 
than  this  with  a  thermometer) 

A,s  =  0*002  .  8  for  {(^—t)  —  10  \  an  error  of  1  per  cent. 

A,s  =  0-004.  s    "      **    =   5°    "     **    *'  iiearly  ^  per  cent. 

(B)  Error  in  T. 

Errors  in  T  may  ari&e  in  tliree  ways : 

Ist.  By  error  in  reading  T  (the  07ily  error  which  alfects  t). 

3d.  By  the  fact  that  the  actual  temperatnre  of  the  body  may 
not  be  that  of  the  atmosphere  which  snrronnds  and  is  heating 
it,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer  placed  therein.  This  is 
avoided  by  keeping  it  sarronnded  for  a  long  time  with  an 
atmosphere  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  (one  and  one- 
half  to  four  hours  or  more,  according  to  the  thermal  conduc- 
tivity of  the  body  in  question).  Theoretically  it  would 
require  an  infinite  time  for  complete  equalization  of  its  tem- 
perature with  that  of  the  snrronndm^  air.  The  time  required 
for  equalization  will  be  very  considerably  diminished  by  mak- 
ing  the  surface  of  the  body  as  large  as  possible  compared  with 
its  volume,  or  by  using  thin  sheets  of  the  metal  or  a  ball  of 
wire  in  place  of  a  solid  mass.  This  will  be  of  advantage  also 
in  diminishing:  the  time  required  for  the  hot  body  to  impart 
its  heat  to  the  water. 

3d.  T>y  the  loss  of  heat  dnrini:;  the  time  while  the  body  is 
being  transferred  from  the  heating  chamber  to  the  calorimeter, 
whicn  is  of  course  diminished  by  making  the  time  as  short  as 
possible,  and  by  protecting  it  as  well  as  possible  during 
transfer. 

The  error  of  *  due  to  error  in  T,  or  3^  =  A^s.  will  be 


_  A    _  (M-l-W)c(^-Ow 

-=  —  At»  —  — 


<iT"^~  {«j(T-.d)|'' 

c  (M+W)(d-0 


to.  (T-d)«- 
(T-T) 


(4a) 


(46) 
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From  (4(/)  we  see  that  to  diminisli  tlie  etYeet  of  an  error  in 
T  we  inuBt,  as  for  ^,  decrease  M-fW,  and  increase  T  —  ^,  as 
much  as  posfible ;  bat  that  contrary  to  the  previoas  case  of 
an  inerease  in  ^  will  act  injurionsly.  Likewise  by  reference 
to  (4^),  we  see  that  an  increase  of  T— would  really  be  bene- 
ficial, although  from  {Ah)  it  would  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  condition  that  9  —  t  .■ihonld  be  a  niirnfnnm. 

Since,  however,  an  increas(>  of  T  —  6  involves  an  increase  in 
M-f  W,  and  this,  as  we  have  .seen  in  case  of  to  be  highly 
undesirable,  it  is  best  to  decrciise  the  value  of  T— ^,  even  at 
the  expense  of  an  increase  in  the  involved  error  of  which  is 
much  less  in  this  case  than  in  the  preceding. 

If,  as  before,  we  let  the  maximnm  error  of  «  be  1  in  1,000, 
or  O'l  per  cent,  we  have 

When  T— =  60%  ^  =  0*05* 
**    T— ^  =  80%  ^  =  0  08* 

Or  if  we  read  T  to  ^^'^  =  0*04**  the  resnlting  error  in  9  will  be 
less  than  that  involved,  in  reading  t  to  -j-^^  or  ^^j^**. 

(C)  We  have  last  to  consider  the  effect  of  an  error  in  deter- 
mining  6.    This  is  the  most  important  of  the  errors  in  the 

tempeiatnre  rcadini^s,  both  because  of  effect  upon  and  the 
luinierous  causes  whicli  ij;o  to  produce  it,  combined  with  the 
difficulty  of  guarding  against  them. 

Ist.  The  error  produced  lu  a  will  be  found  as  before,  by 
differentiating  (2). 


de^^^"  w{T-ey  I 

_  c  (M  +  W)      c^(M  +  W)(^_£)  r 


thus  involving  both  corrections  already  found.  Here,  since 
the  first  correction  is  generally  larger  than  the  second,  the  most 
desirable  thing  to  do  will  be  to  increase  B^i  (by  decreasing 
M+W),  rather  than  to  increase  T— ^,  except  by  increasing  T, 
which  in  most  forms  of  heating  apparatus  has  its  limit  at 
100°  c. 

If  as  before,  we  take  the  majiimum  allowable  error  as  0*1 
per  cent,  we  have 

For  e~t  =  10''  and  T-^  =  50%      =  0  0083''  ^  ^4^° 
»«    tf-.^=   6"    "   T-d  =  80%  0  0047°  ^yf^i" 

Oonverseljf.if  we  read  B  to  only      we  get 

A^tf  =  0-0034  =s  ^  of  one  per  cent  for  the  1st  case. 
A^«=  0-00426  sf-H    **    **     "    **  "    2d  case. 
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2d.  There  is  another  elasB  of  errorB  in  ^,  not  due  to  errors  of 
reading,  but  which  are  even  more  important  than  these,  viz : 
errors  dne  to  B  never  reaching  its  maximum  value  required  by 
theory  because  of  the  heat  received  or  lost  by  radiation. 
Hence  as  ob?erved,  will  not  be  the  true  valne  suitable  for 
use  in  (2),  but  some  value  lower  than  this;  unless  indeed,  we 
start  with  a  temperature  so  low  that  the  final  tetriperature  6  is 
less  than  that  of  the  air;  in  which  case  6^  will  be  too  high. 
To  eliminate  this  error,  due  to  radiation,  several  methods  have 
been  proposed. 

(a)  Those  methods  which  take  account  of  the  temperature 
of  the  external  air. 

The  simplest  of  these  is  that  of  Euniford  (corn pen sation 
method).  This  is  to  determine  by  preliminary  calculations  the 
rise  of  temperature  in  tlie  calorimeter  while  the  body  is  cool- 
ing and  make  the  initial  temj^eratnre  of  the  water  as  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air  as  the  final  temperature 
is  higher.  The  fallacy  of  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
time  required  for  the  last  part  of  the  operation  is  much  longer 
.than  that  required  for  the  fii-st.  If  we  make  the  initial  tem- 
perature of  the  water  f  (^— <)  lower  than  the  external  air,  we 
will  come  nearer  to  "  compensating^ "  for  radiation. 

(h)  Methods  of  Jamin  and  Ke*j:naiilt. 

Both  of  these  methods  depend  on  a  series  of  observations 
begun  four  or  five  minutes  before  and  continued  as  long  after 
the  introduction  of  the  heated  body  into  the  calorimeter. 
Badiation  is  proportional  to  three  factors, — ^time,  excess  of 
temperature,  and  surface.  For  any  given  calorimeter,  then, 
the  loss  per  unit  of  time  is  a  constant  X(0—^),  where  /3  is  the 
temperature  of  external  air  or  calorimeter  jacket.  The  lower- 
inir  of  temperature  due  to  this  loss  is,  therefore,  A  [6  —  j3)^  dur- 
ing each  unit  of  time  for  which  is  the  mean  excess  of 
temperature. 

Let  a  series  of  readings  be  taken  at  intervals  a^u  ic,,  a;,,  x^^  x^, 
etc.,  from  the  instant  of  immersion  to  the  time  when  the  reading 
of  the  thermometer  becomes  steady,  giving  a  series  of  temper- 
atures ^„  0^  B^y  etc  Then  during  the  intervals  ar,— jo„  x^" 
x„  etc.,  the  mean  excess  of  temperature  is 

And  the  Iobs  of  temperature  then  is 

for  the  interval  (aj,— a;,) 

V  =  (^*-^)  (<».-».) A 

for  the  interval  (a?,— a?,),  etc.,  etc. 
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Then  if  we  take  the  algebraic  Bom  of  these  variations  we 
obtain  as  the  total  correction  for  the  observed  tcmpera- 
tnre  0^  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  which  added  to  this 

observed  temperature  gives  tne  correct'  value  of  6  to  use  in 
fornniln  ('2).  This  method  requires  us  to  know  both  the  tem- 
perature of  the  externa]  air  and  the  qnantitv  A.  The  lii*8t  is 
known  from  ol)servation  ;  tlie  second  can  be  determined  from 
the  formula  for  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  which  is  given  on  p. 
91,  vol.  i  (Jamin's  Physiq^ue),  as 

Q  s  loss  of  heat  per  seo  =  ib8(^-/3) 
henoe  A»=     «  temp.  «    -  ^  J^i^^PL 


where 
Hence 


4000  (M+W)c 

S..  is  the  surface  of  the  calorimeter. 
k.,    '*     yalae  of  a  (small)  calorie. 

S  * 

A     -00025  .-p^.^  (6) 

e  being  taken  as  nnity. 

Method  of  jReg?iaulLj- — To  render  the  observation  of  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  (a  temperature  always  hard  to  determine 
with  accuracy)  unnecessary,  the  readings  are  taken  at  intervals 

as  before,  hut  commenced  before  and  extended  after  the  time 
during  which  equalization  is  taking  place.  The  whole  opera- 
tion comprises  tlircc  periods,  the  first  a  phort  period  Jnst  before 
the  introduction  of  the  body ;  tlie  second  beginning  with  the 
iutruductlon  of  the  body  into  the  calorimeter  and  ending  with 
the  maximum  temperature ;  the  third,  during  wiiicli  a  few 
additional  observations  are  made  on  the  rate  of  cooling.  Let 
X  be  the  interval  between  successive  readings,  n,  ana  h  the 
number  of  readinu;s  in  the  three  periods  respectively,  and  ^„  ^„ 
$^.,  .to^,„  the  readings  of  the  thermometer  during  the  second 
period,  the  body  beinir  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
a+lnth  interval,  {$=6j.  Also  let  ^„  t,  equal  the  mean  tem- 
peratures during  the  first  and  third  periods,  and  A„  A,  the 
mean  loss  of  temperature  for  these  periods  for  the  time,  aj,  and 

let  — ^m"—  '  o  %  etc,  and  A,',  A/',  etc.,  be  the  mean 

temperatures  and  corresponding  losses  of  temperature  due  to 
radiation  during  the  successive  intervals  of  the  middle  period. 

•  The  value  of  the  cousiant  t*  riu  ia  this  formula  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  radiating  surfac  t'  of  the  calorimeter. 

f  This  method  of  correction  is  essentially  that  (lescnhed  in  Professor  lioluaa'a 
paper,  in  which  a  somewhat  diftereut  method  of  reduction  is  adopted. 
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Then  tlie  maximnm  observed  temperature  9^  at  the  end  of 

the  Beoond  period  will  be  less  than  the  tme  tnaximnm  by  an 
« 

amount  A^=2A,.    To  determine  this  quantity  we  make  use 

of  the  same  princij)le  as  before,  viz:  tliat  the  loss  of  teiui)era- 
ture  is  proportional  to  the  Hitference  of  temperature  between 
the  calorimeter  and  external  air,  or 

[  (') 

the  ctpiation  of  straight  line  cutting  the  A  axis  at  a  point, 
— C,  from  the  origin. 


1. 


The  obeervationa  juat  given  famiah  data  for  drawing  the 
line  of  which  (7)  ia  the  equation.  Thus  in  fig.  1  lay  off 
OAas^,,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  first  interval,  and  AO, 

proportional  to  A,,  the  monn  loss  per  interval,  a?,  for  same 
period  ;  likewise  lay  off  OB^/^,  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
third  interval,  and  BD,  proportional  to  A,,  the  corresponding 
mean  loss.  Draw  through  D,  C,  the  straight  line  DCm ;  tliis 
will  be  the  line  required.  Then  it  is  evident  that  for  any 
other  temperature,  as  some  temperature  9^  dnring  the  second 
interval,  tne  loss,  A,,  will  be  the  ordinate  to  this  line  at  a  point 
whose  abscissa  ia  6,,^.  The  total  loss  during  the  whole  of  the 
interv  al  =2Aa.  This  summation  may  be  effected  by  a  formula 
derived  from  inspection  of  fig.  1.  For 

2A,=A,'  +  A/-f  

=ad+c«f4-/«+  +  ordinate  at  0.* 
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Draw  OE  parallel  to  axis  of  t.  Then 
ab=ao  +  ob  ;  ed=co-\-  od,  etc.,  etc. 

(  64-  6  1 

=«Aj  +  tang  8  j  5^  +  J' 

Then  to  find  tang  8  we  have 

taDga=^^^'  (from  fig.  1) 

or  a£  a  final  resolt 

and  true  temperature  after  equalization  will  be 

^=^.  +  2A, 

Other  precautions  which  are  of  a<ivarita(re  will  be  readily 
noted  by  observing  that  loss  by  radiation  depeiuls  upon  tlireo 
factors :  1st,  excess  of  temperature  of  calorimeter  above  the 
temperature  of  the  Barrounding  air.  This  excess  will  be 
diminished  by  makiDg  the  mass  of  water  M  large,  so  that  tlie 
rise  in  temperature,  O—tj  will  be  small.  This  cannot  be  caiv 
ried  too  far,  however,  because  when  the  interval  becomes  small 
the  difficulty  of  reading  tetnperature  to  the  required  degree 
of  accuracy  is  greatly  increased  (see  5 A  and  5C).  2d,  surface 
exposed.  Theoretically  the  best  form  of  caloriiiicter  vps^el 
would  be  a  t^pliere:  but  as  that  if»  difficult  of  construction  the 
next  best  form  is  that  of  a  cylinder  of  maximum  capacity  per 
anperficial  area,  viz :  one  in  which  the  altitude  equals  the  dia- 
meter of  the  base.  3d,  time.  The  time  element  will  be  re- 
duced by  keeping  the  water  well  agitated  and  by  using  the 
body  in  the  form  of  flat  strips  or  wires  rolled  up  into  a  ball 
instead  of  a  solid  maps. 

Finally,  there  is  an  error  in  the  observed  temperature 
due  to  the  tlicrmometer  itself,  which,  when  its  stem  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  below  that  of  the  bulb,  indicateb  a  lower  read- 
ing than  it  should.  This  error  can  only  be  determiued  in  any 
^iven  case  by  careful  experimental  observations  of  the  *^  time 
lag"  and  '*stem  lag"  of  the  thermometer.  To  make  it  as 
small  as  possible,  the  thermometer  should  be  of  the  smallest 
possible  size,  and  immersed  so  deeply  in  the  calorimeter  that 
only  enough  of  the  stem  projects  to  make  the  readings  possible* 

Ax.  Jour.  Sci.— Foubth  Sbbus,  Vol.  IY,  No.  28,— Dot.,  1897. 
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A  better  arraDgement  for  observiDg  both  the  temperatnre  T 
and  tbe  temperatare  B  wonid  be  thermo-elements  placed  respeo- 
tively  in  the  heating  chamber  and  in  the  calorimeter.* 

{c)  New  Method. — Returning  now  to  the  method  of  Ram<* 
ford,  it  is  evident  that  we  might  indeed  find  such  a  value  for 
the  external  temperatnre  that  the  maximnm  reading  6^  would 
be  the  same  as  though  there  were  uo  radiation.  Thus  in  the 
figure  below  (fi^.  la),  if  we  let  the  ordinate^  re]iresent  tempera- 
ture and  the  abbcissas  time,  we  have,  when  nu  radiation  takes 
place,  tbe  curve  BG,  whose  equation  is  of  tbe  general  form 
m=f([ogB),  Hence  the  maximnm  B  is  never  reached.  When 
we  consider  radiation,  however,  we  find  that  the  curve  6 A 
will,  when  ^9  has  a  certain  value  between  t  and  B  {fi  being 
as  before  the  temperatnre  of  the  air),  reach  a  trne  maximnm 
at  A,  which  is  e(pial  to  the  tlieoretical  maximum  6.  At  this 
point  the  heat  imparted  to  the  water  from  the  bodj  just  equals 
the  heat  lost  radiation. 

la. 


The  heat  lost  by  radiation,  dq^A!&{B^fi)dK  (9) 
The  heat  gained  from  the  body,  <^,=jS,(T,-d)fito  (10) 
where  0-  is  the  coefficient  of  external  thermal  resistance;  8 

*  A  still  more  promiaiiig  metiiod  of  observiDg  temperatures  is  the  use  of  the 
platinum  thermometer  recently  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  by  the 
work  of  Callendar.  Either  this,  or  the  thermo-elemont  (uovr  immensely  improved 
by  the  work  of  Barus  and  others),  ought  on  account  of  its  small  mass,  rapid 
response  to  change  of  temperature,  and  sensitivenesn,  to  be  far  better  adapted  to 
accurate  calorimetric  work  thaii  the  mercurial  thermonioter  now  so  commonly 
euiploj'ed.  About  the  only  advaatage  of  the  latter  is  its  simplicity  and  cheap- 
ness,—qualifications  which  determine  itB  use  in  ordinizy  laboiatorj  woik,  but 
bave  far  lesa  importance  in  aocurate  remardi  w<wk. 
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and  the  surfaces  of  the  calorimeter  and  the  bodj  respec- 
tive!}^, and  T«  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  bo^.  In  general 
tr  18  itself  a  function  of  T  —  ^  (see  Eanlnne's  Treatise  on  the 
Steam  Engine,  p.  260).  Thas  for  a  phite  of  thickness  y  and 
thermal  resistance  p  immersed  in  a  liquid  the  flow  of  heat 

1  T  — T ' 

through  the  plate  is     .  ~  ^  *  .  S,<?aj ;  T,.  and  T/  being  the 

temperatures  of  the  two  sides  of  the  plate.  The  How  of  heat 
from  the  liquid  of  temperature     into  the  plate  on  one  side 

is  ■^(Ttg-'B^y^tdXj  and  from  the  plate  into  the  liquid  on  the 

oiker  k  —{Tg,''^0^)SjdsB,    If  the  temperature  is  uniform 

throughout  the  plate,  i.  e.  if  T,— T^'  is  zero,  as  will  be  prac- 
tically trne  if  the  thermal  resistance  p  is  very  small  compared 
to  the  external  resistance  a,  we  get  for  the  total  flow  of  heat 
from  the  plate  into  the  liquid  at  the  time, 

<^»=si  S,(T.-^.)dbs  -toMTT  (11) 
But  from  Pedet's  formula 

*''*"^»~K{l+B(T.-^.)} 

here 

hence 

l=2K{l+B(T.-d.)t 

Substituting  in  (11)  we  get 

<f^,=(T.-6».)2K)  I  +B(T.-5i.)}S,<fo=-iw<rr  (12) 

and  at  maximum  (9)=(10)=(12),  or 

AS(d-/3)s52KS,(T,-^} + 2KBS,(T.-tf)«  (18) 

Hence  if  we  determine  T«,  all  the  quantities  being  known  ex- 
cept fi,  this  last  may  be  readily  calculated. 
The  determination  of      is  attended  with  some  difficulties, 

which  may  be  avoided  by  expressing  T,  as  a  function  of  the 
time  37,  required  for  tlie  contents  of  the  calorimeter  to  acquire 

the  maximum  temperature  0. 
The  total  heat  imparted  to  the  water  of  the  calorimeter  con* 

siste  of  two  parts  : 

ist.  Reat  takeu  from  body 

=(T-T,)w«,   at  time  a:^  (U) 
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2d.  Heat  taken  from  air 

^A&I^J\6,-p)dx  (15) 

and  since  the  heat  contained  in  the  water  is  the  same  at  max- 
im nm  point  9  (by  assnmption)  as  though  all  the  heat  from  the 
body  had  been  r*  ininunicated  to  it  and  no  radiation  had  taken 
place,  we  have  at  the  time,  a;,,  of  roaximam 

or  in  general  at  any  time,  a;,  from  the  instant  of  immersion 

(T-T,)tcfl=(6),-i)(M-f  W)c+As/''(d,~^)Jj;  (17> 

•/o 

To  find  an  approximate  valne  of  ^«  for  snbstitntion  in 
(12)  we  may  neglect  the  last  term  as  email  compared  with  the 
othere>  and  write 

(T-T.)tw=  (^,-0  (M+W)c 

whence 

(T.-e.)  =  T^lH.(-5j^^)-(T^g^+*}=*T.-a  (18) 

Then  substituting  in  (12),  we  get 

-w*^  =2KS,(dT.-a)+2KBS,(dT.--a)» 
Integrating  we  get 

IbKA,  L  ^  2KS,  4. 2KBS,(dT.-o)Ji 

or 

los    .      ibT-a    l  +  B(bT^~-a) 
=  2TKS.       (  5T.-^  •  r+B(Wla)  ^^'> 

or 

2&KSi 


6  tU8 


dT.-a  •  1  +B(^t-a)  ^  ' 


Then  solving  for  T.  we  find 

T  —  i  ftT— a  _ 

~      *.;-?-  +  B{^3«  -  1  }~{'f^'tj\~  ^^^^ 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  value  of  the  integral  in  the  second  member  of 
tidf  equatioii  is  not  DeoegmrOy  «ero.   In  other  words  the  cotiditions  (ralue  of  j9, 

etc.),  which  u'ive  the  proper  vhIuo  of  6  for  use  iu  oquation  (2)  nre  not  SlMthMW 
make  the  total  loss  oi  heat  bj  radiation  zero,  as  assumed  by  Rumford. 
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where 

tew  * 

In  this  equation  all  the  quantities  are  known,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, or  may  be  observed  or  calculated  except  R,  B,  and  T,. 
The  valaee  of  the  constants  K  and  B  for  metal  plates  in  oon- 
tact  with  water  are,  according  to  Peclet  (Ranlsine,  p.  260), 

K=:  *00119 
B  =  '1044 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  tlje  data  upon  which  these  values 
are  based.  They  will  of  couree  vary  with  the  condition  and 
nature  of  the  cooling  surface  and  will  be  larger  when  the 
water  is  well  stirred  than  when  it  is  not  The  l>e8t  way  is  to 
determine  them,  for  the  given  body  and  given  calorimeter,  by  a 
series  of  preliminary  observations  on  a?,,  the  time  required  for 

to  attain  its  maximum  value,  6.  In  making  these  observa- 
tion^, f  'ihould  be  made  abont  ^(0—()  lower  than  0,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  air.  Three  sneli  preliminary 
observations  (made  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  ordiiuirily 
be  made  to  determine  8)  would  suthee  (thougii  a  larger  number 
reduced  by  the  methoa  of  Least  Squares  would  be  better)  to 
determine  K,  B,  and.  T,,  this  last  quantity  as  determined  from 
(21)  being  practically  the  same  (for  such  rapid  cooling  as 
always  takes  place  in  a  properly  conducted  calorimetric  experi- 
ment) as  that  w^hich  would  be  determined  from  the  theoreti- 
cally correct  but  far  more  conipl ic  ited  expression  (17).  Hav- 
ing thus  found  T„  we  may  then  Imd  a  first  apj)ruximation  to 
the  value  of  0  from  (13) ;  A,  the  radiation  iactur  of  the  calori- 
meter being  taken  as  given  by  Jamin,  or  better  determined  for 
each  calorimeter  by  experiment. 

With  this  value  of  p  a  second  set  of  observations  are  taken 
for  0?,  and  with  this  new  value  a  second  and  closer  value  of  0 
determined  as  before.  Two  such  successive  approximations 
will  suffice  to  determine  j3  with  the  desired  aeenraey. 

The  use  ot  tbi<  metliod  renders  any  precautions  for  prevent- 
ing radiation  u^elu-s.  All  that  is  necessarv  is  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  air  uniform,  and  at  the  determined 
temperature  (practically  this  is  best  done  by  adjusting  the 
initial  temperature  t  of  the  calorimeter  contents),  and  keep  the 
water  in  the  calorimeter  well  agitated  during  the  progress  of 
the  experiment,  while  screening  the  calorimeter  from  direct 
radiation  from  the  observer's  body.  Then  the  maximum  tem- 
perature attained  will  be  the  theoretical  nniximum,  0,  desired, 
and  radiation,  instead  ot  being  a  disadvantage,  will  become  an 
advantage  inasmuch  as  it  lessens  the  time  of  the  experiment 
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and  makes  the  maximum  more  sharply  defined.  The  i^reatest 
drawback  to  the  nse  of  tliis  method  is  the  preliminary  labor  of 
observing  for  and  com  j)u ting  T,  and  ^.  IBut  this  preliminary 
labor  is  well  worth  while,  when  the  highest  degree  of  accnracy 

is  aimed  at. 

VonrJuifi'Hi.- — It  appears  then  from  the  preceding  discuesion 
that  the  greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken  in  reading  tern- 
peratnres,  and  since  the  errors  of  these  readings  are  mnch 
p^reater  than  an^  others  likely  to  be  committed,  it  is  advisable, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  effect  of  these  errors,  to  ase 

1.  A  small  amount  of  water  in  the  calorimeter ;  i.  e.,  a  small 
calorimeter. 

2.  A  large  mass  of  nictal  having  a  maximum  surface  for 
given  weight  (sheets  or  wire) ; 

3.  As  high  an  initial  temperature,  T,  as  can  be  conveniently 
attained. 

4.  The  calorimeter  should  be  surrounded  by  a  water  jacket 
maintained  at  a  constant  temperatnre  fi^  higher  than  the  initial 
temperature  t  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  by  the  amount 
determined  by  (21)  and  (13). 

Fbysioal  Laboratory,  Ohio  State  UoiTenity, 
December,  1688. 

NOTBS  OK  OALORIlf BTRY. 

The  ordinary  method  of  transferring  the  hot  bod^  from  the 
heating  chamber  to  the  calorimeter  by  allowing  it  to  slide 
down  and  out  of  an  inclined  tube  into  the  mouth  of  the  calori* 

meter  is  open  to  a  number  of  objections,  chief  among  which  is 
the  loss  of  heat  in  passing  through  the  air,  the  loss  of  water 
bv  splashin<r,  etc.,  and  more  important  than  all  else,  the  lo?g 
of  time  in  moving  the  calorimeter  np  to  and  away  from  the 
heating  chamber,  and  in  uueuvcring  and  covering  the  calori- 
meter at  the  most  critical  stage  of  the  operation,  when  the 
attention  of  the  observer  should  be  entirely  directed  to  the 
reading  of  temperatnres,  and  disturbing  influences  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  To  avoid  these  difficulties  I  devised 
some  time  ago  the  arrangement  shown  in  tig.  2.  The  tube, 
which  forms  the  heatin«;  chamber  of  a  Reijnaiilt  apparatus,  is 
removed  and  replaced  in  a  more  nearly  horizontal  position.  A, 
B,  fiir.  A  track  consistinix  of  two  parallel  steel  wires,  tied 
together  at  intervals,  is  laid  along  the  bottom  of  this  tube  and 
continues  for  some  distance  beyond  the  lower  end.  On  this 
track  rolls  a  square  (or  cylindrical)  double-walled  car  of  sheet 
copper,  mounted  on  four  wheels,  two  (on  one  side)  with 

f rooved  faces,  and  two  (on  the  other  side)  with  straight  faces, 
n  this  car  is  placed,  just  over  a  trap  door  at  the  forward  end, 
the  object  whos«'  specific  lieat  is  to  be  determined.  When  the 
latter  is  being  heated  the  car  containing  it  is  drawn  up  into  the 
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heating  tube  by  a  silk  oord  paBring  over  a  pulley,  and  he]d  taut 
by  a  mass  attamied  to  the  free  end,  whose  weight  is  somewhat 

less  than  the  component  weight  along  the  track,  of  car  and  body 
together,  and  somewhat  greatei-  than  that  of  car  alone.  The 

2. 


car  is  held  in  position  by  a  pin  on  the  steel  wire  abe,  which 
is  pivoted  at  a  between  the  rails  of  the  track.  A  second  pin  e 
at  the  lower  end  ut  this  wire  enter8  a  catch  on  the  inside  of 
tibe  door  6  at  the  lower  end  of  the  heating  tube  and  holds  it 
closed  against  the  tension  of  a  colled  spring. 

The  calorimeter  itself  is  placed  under  the  lower  end  of  the 
track  (six  or  eight  feet  distant  from  the  lieating  cliainber)  and 
consists  as  shown  in  section  in  fig.  8  (taken  at  right  angles  to 
the  section  of  tiie  heating  chamber  tig.  2),  of  an  inner  cop))er 
thamber  which  differs  from  that  ordinarily  used  in  being  much 
shorter  (diaiueter=  height)  and  in  having  a  tightly  fitting  bot- 
tle-shaped top,  the  opening  in  which  is  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  heated  bcniy.  Just  under  this  opening  is  a  wire 
basket  with  attached  copper  paddles,  which  is  hung  on  three 
light  brass  wires,  passing  freely  through  tubular  holes  at  the 
sides  of  the  neck  of  the  opening  and  on  up  through  the  outer 
double  cover  of  the  calorimeter.   They  are  attached  above  by 
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hooks  to  a  light  bniB6  ring,  which  in  torn  is  pivoted  in  the 
forked  end  of  a  long  wooden  lever  a,  S,  c.  This  lever  is  bnng 
on  a  link  at  h  and  has  a  pin  at  c  which  moves  in  a  slot  cut  in  a 
plate  of  brass  or  hard  wood  of  soch  shape  that  a  moves  up 


3. 


aud  down  in  a  straight  line.  Tlie  end  c  is  so  weighted  as  to 
slightly  overbalanee  the  ring,  bracket,  etc,  hnng  on  the  other 
end.  The  thennometer,  ty  is  read  by  means  ot  a  very  short 
focns  telescope,  made  by  slipping  over  the  end  of  an  ordinary 

reading  telescope,  a  cap  ca  rrying  a  second  object  glass  of  about 
the  same  focal  lenf^th  as  tliat  of  the  telescope.  It  is  balanced 
on  pivots,  d,  so  as  to  easily  follow  the  niovement  of  the  inercury 
column.  The  inner  calorimeter,  which  is  tilled  with  water 
almost  up  to  the  neck,  is  completely  enclosed  in  a  water  jacket 
whose  inner  walls  are  blackened  (not  left  bright  as  usual).  The 
cover  is  double,  of  heavy  sheet  metal,  and  the  hole  in  the 
ce)[iter  through  which  the  body  drops  into  the  inner  calori- 
meter has  a  hinged  trap  door,  y*,  which  can  be  turned  back 
against  a  step  on  the  calorimeter  cover.  When  a  good  water 
supply  is  available,  I  have  found  that  tlie  temperature  of  this 
water  jacket  is  most  ea^^ily  kept  constant  by  allowiniii;  a  slow 
constant  stream  to  flow  through  it  from  bottom  to  top,  from  a 
large  tank  supplied  from  the  city  (or  building)  mains. 

The  method  of  introducing  the  hot  body  into  the  calori- 
meter is  almost  self-explanatorv  from  what  has  preceded.  The 
observer  at  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope  pulls  open  by  aid 
of  a  string  the  trap  door  in  the  top  of  the  water  jacket,  and 
then  by  means  of  a  second  string  pnlls  down  the  end  of  the 
wire,  ar  (fig.  2),  releasing  the  car  and  the  door,  B,  at  the 
same  instant.  The  car  runs  rapidly  down  the  track,  throwing 
aside  in  its  course  the  flaps  of  woolen  cloth  which  cover  the 
openings  in  the  interposea  wooden  screens  (see  fi^.  2),  and  is 
brought  to  rest  by  a  rubber  buffer  which  stops  it  in  such  a 
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position  that  the  trap  door  in  the  hottom  of  the  car  is  jnat 
over  that  in  the  water  jacket.  A  pin  fixed  In  proper  p  it  ion 
on  the  track  knocks  away  the  catch  on  the  trap  door  of  the 
car  just  as  the  latter  comes  to  rest,  and  the  l)ody  falls  into  the 
basket  (  which  is  held  at  its  hii^hest  point  by  the  overweight  on 
the  end  c  of  the  lever),  preci])i fating  the  latter,  both  by  its 
uiomcntum  and  weight,  downward  into  the  water  in  the  calori- 
meter. As  the  lever  ^oes  down  the  observer  lets  go  the  string 
which  holds  the  trap  door /  open,  and  it  also  doses..  The  ear, 
relieved  of  the  weight  of  w,  is  palled  back  out  of  the  way  by 
the  attached  weight.  The  observer  himself  has  then  only  to 
observe  temperatures  while  keeping  the  water  in  constant  and 
complete  agitation  by  moving  the  end  o  of  the  lever  up  and 
down. 

The  caloriirieter  is  readily  removed  when  temperature  obser- 
vations have  been  completed,  by  unhooking  the  wires,  sliding 
the  water  jacket  to  one  side  from  nnder  the  track,  and  lifting 
off  the  cover  of  the  latter.  The  thermometer  and  wire  basket 
remain  in  the  calorimeter  vessel^  and  are  weighed  with  it,  thus 
avoiding  any  loss  of  water,  etc.,  consequent  npon  their 
removal. 

This  apparatus,  although  it  may  secMii  at  first  sight  compli- 
cated, is  in  reality  very  simple,  and  readily  put  together  by 
any  one  having  a  small  shop  in  his  laboratory,  in  one  or  two 
days.  The  great  advantage  resulting  from  its  use  will  be 
readily  appreciated.  It  enables,  in  the  first  place,  one  observer 
to  do  all  tne  work  of  observation,  although  it  is  convenient  to 
have  some  one  to  write  down  tlie  thernKniieter  readings.  The 
use  of  the  wire  basket  to  catch  the  hot  body,  rather  than  allow- 
ing it  to  fall  directly  into  tlie  calorimeter,  has  tliree  advan- 
tages: (1)  it  prevents  splashing  the  water,  and  therefore  allows 
the  calorimeter  to  bu  filled  nearly  full,  thus  obtaiiiin/j;  a  maxi- 
mum volume  With  a  ajininium  of  radiating  surface;  (2)  it 
allows  of  a  more  thorough  agitation  of  the  water,  the  Dod^ 
itself  being  moved  through  it,  and  hence  a  more  rapid  equali- 
zation jof  temperature  in  the  calorimeter ;  (3)  it  prevents  any 
danger  of  breaking  the  thermometer  bulb  or  injuring  the  sides 
or  bottom  of  the  calorimeter  when  a  heavy  body  is  dropped 
into  it. 

The  use  of  the  car  to  transfer  the  body  from  the  lieatiiiic 
chamber  to  the  calorimeter  not  only  prevents  a  loss  of  heat 
during  the  transfer,  but  also  enables  a  number  of  small  frag- 
ments, or  even  a  mass  of  powder  of  the  substance,  to  be  used 
without  the  neeeasity  of  using  an  enclosing  bulb,  a  device 
which  always  renders  the  equalization  process  slower  and  more 
uncertain. 
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FiUing, — More  or  less  elaborate  direetions  are  generally 
given  for  filling  the  body  of  the  calorimeter  with  water  and 

mercury.  The  following  process,  which  I  liave  need  for  some 
time,  is  very  simple,  direct  and  efficient.  The  required  quan- 
tity of  mercury  is  first  poured  into  the  calorimeter  through  a 
simill  glass  funnel,  whose  stem  has  been  drawn  out  into  a  long, 
line  bulb,  which  will  reach  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  side  tube  ^,  of 

the  calorimeter.  The  calorimeter  is  then 
inverted  in  a  beaker  of  distilled  water  deep 
enonffh  to  cover  it  to  above  the  bend  of 
the  side  tnbe,  as  in  fig.  4.  The  mercury 
already  introduced,  which  is  now  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  water  chamber,  will  hold 
the  calorimeter  down  under  the  water. 
The  beaker  containinfr  the  water  is  now 

www 

heated  to  boiling  and  cooled.  When  the 
calorimeter  chamber  a  has  been  partly 
filled  with  water  by  the  cooling,  the  whole 
is  raised  to  boiling  again,  and  Kept  at  that 
temperature  until  all  the.air  in  a  has  been 
replaced  by  steam.  On  cooling  again  a 
will  be  completely  tilled  with  hot,  air  free, 
water.  Wlien  cool  enough  to  handle,  the 
linger  is  phiced  over  the  mouth  of  h  and 
the  calorimeter  removed  from  the  water  and  turned  into  the 
upright  position.  The  mercury  will  run  down  to  the  bottom 
01  a,  leaving,  however,  some  water  still  in  h.  This  is  then  dis- 
placed by  more  mercury  introduced  through  a  funnel  as  before. 

Maintaining  at  Zero^Temperature, — In  using  the  ice  calori- 
meter it  is  necessary,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bunsen,  to 
have  the  calorimeter  surrounded  by  pnre  melting  ice  or  snow 
of  exactly  J^ero  temperature.  Since  perfectly  pure  ice  or  snow 
is  difficult  to  obtain,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  some  time  ago 
that  the  most  convenient  way  of  securing  the  desired  result 
would  be  to  immerse  tlie  calorimeter  in  a  vessel  {it  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  has  proved  very  convenient  in  practice)  filled 
with  distilled  water,  and  freeze  a  shell  of  pure  ice  on  the 
inside  of  this  bottle  by  placing  it  in  a  freezing  mixtnre,  leav- 
ing a  space  between  ice  and  calorimeter  filleu  with  pure  dis- 
tilled water.  When  this  has  been  done  the  whole  arrangement 
is  then  placed  in  a  larger  vessel  tilled  with  ordinary  cruslied 
ice  or  snow.  If  this  is  not  exactly  at  zero  temperature  (owing 
to  impurities)  the  onl^  result  will  be  to  cause  a  slow  progres- 
sive freezing  or  thawmg  in  the  ice  shell  of  the  inner  vessel. 
The  distilled  water  being  in  contact  with  pure  ice  will,  if  occa- 
sionally stirred,  remain  at  zero  temperature. 
Ye^M  Observatory,  June,  1897. 
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Art.  XXXi. —  The  systematic  position  of  Cmngopsis  vermi- 
fcrmis  (Meek),  /r&m  the  Swcarhon^'er&ua  rocks  cf  Km- 
tueky ;  hy  Arkold  E.  Obtmank,  Pih.D. 

In  1872  and  1875  F.  B.  Meek  described^  a  peculiar  Crus- 
tacean from  the  lowermost  Snbcarboniferoug  rocks  (base  of 
Waverly  series)  near  Danville,  Ky.,  under  tiie  name  of  Ai'cfupo- 
caris  vervuforrnis^  bnt  owinjv  to  the  imperfect  condition  of 
his  specimens  he  did  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  sys- 
tematic position  of  this  fossil.  The  Museum  of  Geology  of 
Princeton  University  possesses  quite  a  number  of  specimens  of 
this  form,  which  were  collected  bj  IC,  Fischer  at  or  near  the 
same  locality  (Boyle  Co.,  Ky.),  and  which  are  also  for  the  most 
part  poorly  preserved.  Yet  a  few  specimens  are  better,  and 
one  of  them  shows  clearly  a  pecnliar  feature  which  enables  us 
to  make  out  its  approximate  systematic  position. 

Previously,  Crustacean  remains  closely  resemblins:  Meek's 
species  have  l)oen  reported  by  Salterf  from  the  Snbcarbon- 
iferous  (Mountain  Limestone)  of  Scotland  under  the  name 
PaldBOcrangon  socictlia,  the  generic  name  being  subsequently 
changed  into  Orcmgopais  Salter^  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 
witli  PaUBOcrangon  Schanroth.  Salter  places  his  fossils  among 
the  Macrurons  Decapods,  considering  tne  presence  of  a  cara- 
pace, of  seven  distinct  abdominal  segments,  and  of  caudal 
swimmerts  as  conclusive.  These  three  characters  are  all  that 
is  known  of  Cra?if/op.3f8,  and  xirchaocaris  of  Meek  shows 
exactly  tlic  same  ;  there  is  nothing  that  should  induce  us  to 
separate  gcnurically  the  American  from  the  Scotch  fossil. 
Accordingly,  we  should  consider  ArekcBoearis  as  a  synonym  of 
Chrangopsisy  and  the  American  species  should  be  called  Otan- 
gopsis  lermiformia  (Meek).  The  three  characters  which 
induced  Salter  to  place  his  genus  among  the  Decapods  are  not 
sufficie:it  to  warrant  tlie  correctness  of  this  position.  On  the 
contrary,  these  three  characters  are  present,  among  the  Mala- 
costraca,  in  the  same  combination  also  in  the  living  orders  of 
the  Stomatopoda^  Euplui u.^lacea^  and  Mynldacea^^  and  we  can- 
not make  out  the  proper  position  of  these  fossils  according  to 
our  present  knowledge.  From  one  specimen  however  in  the 
Princeton  collection  (Mus.  No.  1597^)  we  learn  another  very 
important  character. 

*Proc  Acad.  FhiladL,  18T2,  p.  335;  G«o1.  Snry.  Ohio,  Palnont.,  ii,  1815,  p. 821, 

pi.  18,  fig.  1. 

t  Trass.  Hoy.  Soc.  EdinburKh,  xxii,  p.  394 ;  Quart.  Jouru.  Geol.  Soc.  LoodoD,  xvii, 
1881.  p.  633.  %  8. 

tSee  Zittel.  Haudb.  Pal-eout.,  ii,  1885,  p.  GS2. 
^Compare  Boas^  iu  Morpbolog.  Jalirb.,  viii,  1883. 
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Of  this  specimen  the  body  is  complete,  showing  the 
carapace  and  the  whole  abdomen  preserved  situ.  Forta- 
nately,  the  hinder  and  upper  part  of  the  carapace  is  broken 
away,  thus  enabling  U8  to  see  that  in  addition  to  the  seven 
abdominal  segments  exposed  in  specimens  with  unbroken 
carapace,  tbere  are,  in  front  of  thorn,  four  other  segments 
present,  originallv  covered  by  the  hinder  expansion  of  the  cara- 
pace, and  these  loar  (thoracic)  segments  are  dorsallj  perfectly 
dosed,  smooth,  and  uninjured,  thus  proving  that  they  were  not 
connected  and  ancbylosed  with  the  carapace,  but  free  dorsally. 
These  free  thoracic  segments  are  exhibited  in  a  few  other 
specimens  (Mus.  No.  15t)7*'),  but  since  in  tlie  latter  the  al)domen 
is  not  complete,  their  exact  number  cannot  be  determined. 

This  character  clearly  shows  that  Orajiyopsis  venniformU 
cannot  be  a  Decapod.  In  the  Decapods  all  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments are  firmly  united  dorsally  with  the  carapace.  Neither 
can  CranaoptU  belonj|  to  the  ^t^AatiMek^a,  because  in  this 
order  only  the  last  ^fth)  thoracic  segment  is  dorsally  free, 
while  all  the  others  are  imited  with  uie  carapace.  In  the 
Hiomatopoda  the  five  thoracic  segments  are  free,  but  they  are 
not  covered  by  the  earn  pace;  only  in  the  Myaidacea  we  have 
the  same  condition  as  shown  by  CnuKjopma.  Thus,  according 
to  this  character,  this  trenus  shiiuld  be  placed  in  the  order  of 
Myifidacea,  and  it  is  i\i<i  jirst yi><*/?///6»/';/i  assigned  to  this  group. 

I  think,  however,  it  wonld  be  a  little  rash  to  assnme  posi- 
tively that  (Jrmigop8%9  belongs  to  that  group  of  r«0m^ animals 
designated  as  the  order  Mysidaceay  since  we  know  nothing  of 
the  other  characters  of  this  form.     It  is  true,  the  character 

mentioned  is  present,  among  the  living  Malacostraca,  only  in 
the  order  of  Mysidacea^  but  it  is  a  mere  secondary  one,  the 
princi])al  characters  being  drawn  from  the  differentiation  of  the 
ap|>endages  of  the  body.  In  the  fossil  Crangopsis  only  faint 
traces  of  limbs  have  been  discovered,  but  their  number,  their 
shape  and  differentiation  are  entirely  unknown,  and  accordingly 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  I'ecognize  the  typical  characters  of  any  par- 
ticular order  of  the  Malacostraca  ;  we  may  even  imagine  that 
Cmngopaia  possessed  in  the  conformation  of  the  thorax  the 
characters  of  Mysidacea,  while  tlie  limbs  were  developed 
accnrdinu^  to  the  Decn pod- type,  a  condition  which  is  not  alto- 
i^etlicr  jmpt»ssil>le.  Since  Cranyopau  belongs  to  the  earliest 
foruis  of  Malacostraca,  we  are  to  expect  that  it  belongs  to  a 
primitive  group,  perhaps  to  that  group  which  forms  the  origi- 
nal stock  from  which  all  the  now  living  Malacostraca  originated. 
But  the  presence  of  a  carapace  covering  entirely  the  thorax 
indicates  that  this  genus  belongs  to  the  Tkoracosl/raca^  and 
further,  the  fact  that  the  four  last  thoracic  segments  are  dor- 
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sallj  free,  shows  that  closer  relations  exist  to  the  Mysidacea 
than  to  any  other  order. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  the  Oarboniferons  and  Permian  fossils 
designated  by  Brocchi*  as  a  new  family  {NeetoUUonidm)  of 
the  order  Ainpbipoda  belong  to  that  primitive  group  of  Mala- 
costraca  which  gave  origin  to  the  different  now  living  orders. 
This  family  contains  theg»  ik  ra  Pal(BOcarisM.Qek^i\(l  Worthen, 
TTvonecteB  Broun  {=  Gamjmmyx  Jordan),  and  Nectotelson 
Brocclii,  but  its  position  among  the  Amphipods,  as  maintained 
bj  Brocchi,  is  certainly  arroneons.  The  NeeAotd^cmdad  shov 
a  number  of  characters  common'  to  a1)  Malacoatraca,  but  no 
typical  characters  of  any  of  the  orders  of  this  snbolass ;  they 
represent  a  mere  coUeetiTO  type  of  different  Malaooatraeons 
orders. 

Tlie  t'eneral  characters  of  all  Mnlni^ostraca  are  tlie  following- : 
Body  with  a  limited  number  of  segments;  the  number  of  the 
anterior  segment  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  there  are  certainly 
eight  segments  of  the  "  corraus  "  bearing  the  cormopods,  and 
seven  of  the  abdomen  or  pleon,  six  of  which  bear  pleopods,  the 
last  one  forming  with  the  telson  a  candal  fin.  A  differentiation 
between  the  appendages  of  the  cormns  and  the  pi  eon  is  present. 
This  primitive  type  of  MalacoBtraca  is  divided  into  two  large 
sections  :  the  Thoracostraca^  having  a  carapace  developed  and 
stalked  eyes,  and  the  A  rfh/'ostmca  iiavingno  carapace  and  ses- 
sile eyes.f  The  first  section  is  fartlier  characterized  by  the 
prevailing  presence  of  the  caudal  tin  (which  is  reduced  only  in 
the  Decapoda  Brachyura);  of  the  second  section  only  a  part  of 
the  l8op(>ds  retains  the  candal  fin.  In  the  TlM>raoo8tr8ca  the 
legs  are  either  differentiated  in  the  primitive  manner  into  coiv 
mopods  and  pleopods,  or  the  former  are  again  divided  (Deca- 

f oda)  into  three  maxillipeds  and  five  pereiopods  (thoracic  legs), 
n  the  Arthrostraca,  there  is  never  a  differentiation  of  maxilli- 
peds and  pereiopods,  hut  often  (Amphipoda)  the  pleopods  are 
divided  into  swimming  (anterior)  and  jumping  (posterior)  feet. 

The  jS'eototeUuiiidiJb  of  Brocchi  siiow  on  the  .one  hand  the 
primitive  characters  of  the  Malaeostraea ;  they  have  a  limited 
nnmber  of  body-segments,  divided  according  to  the  appendages 
into  a  cormoB  and  a  nloon  with  :i  caudal  fin.  On  the  other 
hand  no  carapace  is  developed  and  stalked  eyes  are  present.:): 
The  latter  character,  and  the  shape  of  the  antenna?,  and  the 
gill  like  appendages  on  the  bases  of  the  cormopods  separate 
this  group  from  the  Arthrostraca,  and  Jordan  and  Meyer  were 
perfectly  right  iu  so  far  as  giving  Uronectea  a  position  inter- 

*Bull.  Soc.  Geol.  France,  Hi,  8.  1880. 

+ 1  disregard  the  Cumacea,  which  are  intermediate  between  both  in  this  respect. 
I  The  details  of  structure  given  here  are  best  known  iu  Urmecles{=  Gan^aonf/X)*' 
Chimiwie  Jordan  and  M.eyer,  PalcBontographiM,  iv,  1,  1864,  pw  1,  ft.  pi.  1« 
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mediate  between  the  Artbroetraca  and  Thoracostraca :  but  in 
pointing  to  tbe  reaemblanoe  to  the  Amphipods  they  were 
wrong,  since  there  are  no  closer  relations  present  to  that  order. 
The  other  genera  referred  by  Brocchi  to  tm^  Nc  'fnfelsonidm  are 
only  inconopletely  known,  but  tkeir  o:enera]  appearance  strongly 
favors  the  opinion  that  they  really  belniig  to  the  relatives  of 
Uronectes.  The  description  of  the  genus  NecioteUon  of  the 
Permian  of  Antnn,  Prance,  is  very  poor  and  contradictory. 
Broechi  gives  it  seven  tboraoic  segments  (p.  6)  and  fonr  abdom- 
inal segments,  bnt  his  figures  show  nothing  that  might  warrant 
this  number,  and  fig.  1  (pi.  1),  indeed,  sbows  clearly  that  tbe 
number  /bw/*  for  the  abdominal  segments  is  incorrect.  Further, 
he  says  (p.  7)  that  probably  the  eyes  were  small  and  sessile  : 
but  the  specimens  did  not  show  any  traces  of  these  organs  ! 
He  did  not  discover  in  his  specimens  an  appendag;e  of  the 
antenna :  these  characters  and  the  much  smaller  size  are  the 
onlj  difEerences  of  Neetotelson  and  Uronectes.  The  limbs  of 
Nectotelson  (pi.  1,  fig.  S)  are  badly  preserved,  bnt  they  resemble 
apparently  those  of  Uronectes.^ 

As  regards  the  genera  Palceocaris  and  AcantkoteUon  of 
Meek  ann  Worthen,f  I  refer  only  to  the  descriptin!is  nnd  resto- 
rations given  by  Packard:}:  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  both 
are  closely  related  to  IJ ronecUs. 

In  order  to  ^et  an  approximate  idea  of  the  systematic  posi- 
tion of  Broechi's  NeototeUomdm^  we  may  rely  upon  a  combi^ 
nation  of  the  characters  of  these  three  or  fonr  genera,  and  if 
we  consider  these  characters  as  conclusive  for  this  family,  we 
may  say  that  the  NectoteUonidcB  show  the  typical  characters  of 
the  subclassis  Malacostraca ;  but  further  on  they  unite  charac- 
ters-of  the  Arthrostraca  (the  missing  carapace)  with  those  of 
the  Tlioraeostraca  (stalked  eyes),  thus  proving  to  be  a  primitive 
giuup  from  which  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  might  be 
derived. 

I  may  add  here  that  Fadcard  creates  tbe  suborder  Sj^ncarida 
for  these  gei^era,§  which  thus  consists  of  Brocchi's  family 
NeeiotdsonidiB. 

*It  is  astonishing  that  Brocchi  in  comparing  Nectotelson  witii  Uronectes  did  not 

consult  tbo  paper  of  Jordan  aud  Meyer  quoted  above,  and  that  he  describes  a 
very  bad  flgure  that  we  possess  ot  Gampsonyx  (he  gives  a  copy  pi.  1,  tig.  7),  while 
Gampsonyx  (Uronectes)  is  known  as  completely  as  we  might  expect  to  know  a 
Palaeozoic  ('nistacean. 

f  Patoocam  iypva,  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois  (Proc.  Acad.  Phiiad.,  1865,  p.  49, 
and  Geol.  Surv.  111.,  ii,  1866,  p.  405;  iii.  1868,  p.  652).  Acanthocaris,  three 
species  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois  (ibid.).  A  second  species  of  Paioeocaria 
has  been  described  by  Woodward  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  England  (GeoL 
Magaz.,  1881,  p.  533). 

%  Mem.  Nat.  Aoad.  ficU  Washington,  iii,  1888,  and  Proc  Boeton  Soc  K.  H., 
xx)v.  imi 

^  Cumpuru  (Juimuu,  iti^ti,  p.  801,  footnote  1, 
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This  fossil  group  of  Ornstaceans  bag  become  the  more  Inter* 

esting,  since  very  recently  a  peculiar  lining  species  has  been 
discovered  in  fresh-water  pools  of  the  monntains  of  Tasmania, 
•  which  was  first  described  by  G.  M.  Thomson*  under  the  generic 
name  of  An aspides,  and  of  which  W.  T.  Calmanf  gives  a 
more  detailed  investigation,  especially  with  reference  to  its 
relation  to  the  fossil  forms  here  under  dii^cussion.  Aua,sjfide«y 
indeed,  is  the  most  important  discovery  among  the  recent 
higher  Grnstaceans,  and  it  is  no  doubt  a  limng  form  belonging 
to  the  qr<mp  Syncmida,  Caiman  has  shown  conclnsively  that 
the  characters  of  A'Mtspide^  are  a  combination  of  the  Fodoph- 
thai  mate  type  (Thoracostraca)  with  a  completely  segmented 
body  and  the  lack  of  a  carapace,  i.  e.  with  Edriophthalmate 
type  (Artl)rostraea).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  details  of 
Btructnre  in  Ananpidts  point  to  a  closer  connection  with  the 
"  Schizopoda  "  of  the  Euphausid-type  as  well  as  of  the  Mysid- 
type4 

I  think,  however,  it  is  best  to  regard  the  Syncarida  of 
Packard,  including  the  recent  genus  AnaspideSy  as  a  group  of 
eqnal  rank  with  the  other  chief  divisions  of  the  subclass  Mala> 
costraca,  namely  as  an  order ^  and,  indeed,  as  the  most  primitive 
order  from  which  all  the  others  are  to  be  derived :  there  is  no 
donbt  about  the  L^'eiiotic  relation  of  the  Euphausiacea,  Mysi- 
dacea,  and  Decapuda  to  the  Svncarida,  hut  I  am  convinced 
that  further  study  will  show  that  also  the  other  orders  of  Maia- 
coetraca,  Squillacea,  Gamac^  Isopoda,  and  Amphipoda  are  to 
be  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  this  primitive  order. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  order  Skfwsarida  (Packard) 
derived  from  the  morphological  features  displayed  by  the 
recent  Anaspides  would  be  the  following: 

Body  with  a  Limited  number  of  distinct  segments^  differen- 
tiated into  a  ''^cormns^^  and  a  pleon.^'  i^^o  carapace  devel- 
oped. Stalked  eyes  present.  AntenncB  loitk  a  scale.  Cormo- 
pods  on  the  coxal  joints  with  ^'branchial  lamellce^^^  and  on  the 
oasal  joinU  with  an  "  exopadite,"  PenuUim€tU  segment  of 
the  jpUon  with  two  toeU  developed  appendages  forming  %oUh 
the  teUon  a  caudal  fin. 

Comparing  Oraiigopsis  with  the  Syncarida  we  see  at  once 

that  it  is  distnii^nished  by  the  presence  of  a  carapace,  thus 
coming  clearly  under  the  sul)di vision  Thoracostraca.  As  we 
have  seen  above,  we  may  aspif{n  it  to  a  particular  order,  Mysi- 
dacea,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  typical  characters  of 
this  order  drawn  from  the  appendages  of  the  body  are  not 

*  Trans.  LIdd.  Soc.  Zool.  (2),  vol.  vi,  1894. 

fTrant.  Roy.  Soc.  Ediabiirgh.  vol,  xuviii,  part  4,  1896. 

I  Comp«xio  Oalmaii,  L  o.  ik  795  and  801. 
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recognizable,  and  therefore  its  position  among  the  Mysidacea 

is  not  beyond  donbt.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  tliiit  Crmigopsii 
really  belongs  to  the  ordei-  Mysidacea,  but  that  it  is  related  to 
the  Synearida.  At  present,  however,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  ascer- 
tain its  true  poitrion,  since  the  niorphoh^^y  of  the  a|»pendat};^8 
of  Llie  body  h  unknown  :  yet  there  is  much  proba!>iiity  that 
CranytrpaU  may  be  a  transitional  form  from  the  true  Syn- 
earida to  one  or  the  more  specialized  groups  of  Thoracostraca, 
namely  the  Mysidaeea.  Whether  we  ahaH  oonnect  it  system- 
atieally  with  the  latter  ^ronp  or  with  the  Synearida,  depends 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  other  details  of  structure.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  pynopsis  of  the  Synearida  ought  to  be  changed 
as  to  include  this  form  provided  with  a  carapace. 

I  may  be  permitted  liere  to  direct  attention  to  a  few  other 
Malacostracons  CrustaceaTis  found  in  Palseozoic  strata,  the 
position  of  which  with  Crangopsis  is  likely  more  correct  than 
with  the  Decapoda. 

The  oldest  n>rm  referred  to  the  Decapoda,  Palmpatmmm 
newberryi,*  from  the  Upper  Devonian  of  Ohio,  has  been 
placed  by  J.  Hall  among  the  CarididdB but  Gerl»inly  it 
does  not.helonir:  to  tije  ty[)ical  forms  of  this  sjronp,  as  the  name 
might  suggest,  which  are  now  called  E'fcyphidea.  Zittel^ 
places  this  «renus  among  the  Penmidie.  Althouc(h  there  is  no 
character  known  which  contradicts  this  position,  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  none  which  seems  to  warrant  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  characters  are  present  at  all  which  stamp  this  fosail  as 
a  Decapod :  it  may  belong  e(|ually  well  among  the  Enphan- 
siacea  or  Mvsidacea.  Indeed,  m  the  figure  of  the  only  knoirn 
specimen  the  carapace  appears  posteriorly  elevated  t .  jr  the 
abdomen  as  if  separate  1  f^^?- om  the  trunk,  a  feature  which  sug- 
gests a  condition  simihir  to  that  of  the  Mvsidacea  or  Euphau- 
siacea.  Jjut.  of  course,  we  cannot  judge  from  this  character) 
as  it  might  he  due  as  well  to  fossilization. 

In  the  Goal  Measures  of  England  a  peculiar  OmstaoeHn  has 
been  foand,  described  by  Hnxley  nnder  the  name  Pygoceph- 
alu8  cooperi,X  Huxley  considers  this  form  to  come  near  to 
the  recent  Mysis^  but  to  possess  some  relations  to  the  StamatO' 
pods,  while  Zittel  places  it  among  the  Decapod-group  Penceidce. 
1  should  lil<''  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  Hnxley  in  so  far  as  the 
wanting  clu;he,  the  non-ditferentiation  of  maxillij^eds  and  perei- 
opods,  and  the  presence  of  exopodites  are  strongly  against  its 

*  Whitfield,  this  Journal  (3),  vol.  xix.  ISSO.  p.  41,  and  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.» 
vol.  V,  1891,  p.  571,  pi.  12,  %s.  19-21.  .  Uall,  Pal.  N.  Y.,  vol.  vii,  1888,  p.  203, 
pi.  30,  figs.  20-33. 

\  n.'indbuch  il.  Pal»ont..  ii,  18S5.  p.  G33, 

X  Quart.  Jouro.  Geol.  Soc.,  London,  xiii,  1857,  p.  363,  pL  13  and  18,  1863, 
p.  420. 
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affinity  with  the  Decapods.    Pytjocephalm  may  belong  to  the 
^^ehizopods''*  in  the  old  sense,  which  comprise  the  Euphau- 
siacea  and  Mysidacea  of  recent  svstenits,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
say  to  which  of  the  two  hitter  orders  it  may  be  referred. 

In  couclnsion  1  may  add  that  uo  Paheozoie  Crustacean  is 
known  in  which  Decapod*character8  have  been  observed  .f 
The  only  genns  Anikrap<dmm<m%  of  the  Coal  Measures  of 
Scotland  and  Illinois,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Decapods 
from  the  appearance  of  the  external  form  of  the  body,  has 
incompletely  preserved  Ic.o:?,  so  tliat  its  true  position  remains 
doubtful.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  trnc  Decapods, 
i.  e.  Crustaceans  in  w^iiieli  typical  Decapod-characters  are  evi- 
dent, are  not  found  until  tlio  Triassic  period,  and  that  it  may 
be  possible  that  they  did  not  exist  at  all  in  Palagozoic  times. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sure  that  upwards  from  the  Upper 
Devonian  period,  through  the  Snbcarboniferous,  CarboniferouB 
and  Permian,  Malacostraca  have  been  found,  which  represent 
either  a  mere  collective  type  of  this  subclass  or  sliow  even 
some  tendency  to  become  more  specialized  :  at  least  a  ditTeren- 
tiation  of  Thoraeostraea  and  Arthrostraea  took  i)hice  i)robably 
in  tlie  earliest  Subcarhoniferons  or  Upper  Devonian  period. 
Remains  of  this  primitive  group,  which  may  be  conveniently 
ealled  Bunearida  (Packard),  have  not  jet  been  found  in  Meso- 
zoic  or  Tertiary  strata,  hid  this  group  is  stiU  represented  by 
the  genua  Anaspides,  Uving  in  fresh  water  an  the  mountains 
of  Tasmania, 

Princeton  UniTieriity,  Janiiaiy,  1897. 

•  Huxloy  unites  the  Scbizopotls  with  the  Decapods,  and,  ac'Cordingly,  he  calls 

Pii'jo-ephtd'is  a  Oeoapod:  bat  he  ezpreasly  Blates  its  nearer  relaUoa  to  '^HyBis," 

a  J:rchizopt«!r 

\  Kveu  an  alleged  abdomeu  of  a  Brachyurotiy  Decapoii,  Brachypyge  carhonis, 
has  been  jiescribed  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Bt.lknum  ( W'owhvard,  Geol.  Magaz  , 
]878,  p.  433,  pi.  U.  and  de  Kotiin.-k,  I^ull.  Aca<l  Roy.  Belg.  (2).  Ixv,  1S78.  p  8.3, 
fig&  1,  2).  It  is  extremely  uiiiQteliigtUle  why  iiixn  fossil  should  belong  to  a  Orus- 
taoean  at  all,  aod  whoever  has  seen  the  abdouien  of  a  liviog  crab,  caoaot  doubt 
that  this  fossil  is  no  such  rliiiii^.  ProbaMy  Brachypyge  belongs  tothe  Arach< 
Qoidea  (compare  the  Carboniferous  Anthnicomarti). 

%  Salter,  Quart.  Joura.  Geol.  Soo,  London,  xvii,  1861,  p.  529.  fiffe<  l-T.  Meek 
aud  Worthen.  Oeol.  Siirv.  III.,  ii,  ISGG,  p.  107.  pi.  32,  fig.  4.  and  iii,  1868,  pw  S54. 
£theridge,  Quart.  Joura.  Geol.  iSoc,  Loadou,  xxx7,  187i^,  p.  4U4,  pi.  23. 

AJf.  JOUB.  SCI.— FOUBTH  SBBIU^  VOL  IV,  NO.  22.— OOT.,  1897. 
20 
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Art.  XXX  1L — On  a  New  Species  of  the  I^almurid-Oenm 
Zijirqmrusfonnd  i/t  the  Upper  VreUtoeous  qf  Dakota ^  by 
Arnold      Oatmann,  Pb.I). 

The  GeoloL'i<^;\l  Mnsuuni  of  Princeton  I'niversity  lias  lately 
acqnired  two  unii^uc  specimens  of  a  liitlierto  unknown  fossil 
species  belonging  to  the  family  Palinuridfie,  wliieii  are  not  only 
toe  first  remains  of  tbiB  group  of  Decapoda  found  on  the 
American  contioeat,  bat  which — as  regards  the  completeness 
of  preservation — ^snrpass  anything  that  is  known  of  tin's  group 
from  the  European  deposits.  It  is  true,  Pali nuroid-Decapods 
have  been  found  in  Europe,  especially  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, in  great  nnmbers,  and  the  systematic  relations  of  these 
forms — as  belongiiiir  to  the  family  of  Palinuridse — are  beyond 
any  doubt.  But  tliere  is  lianily  a  form  the  affinities  of  which 
to  the  living  genera  of  this  fannly  have  been  ascei  taiued : 
accordingly,  for  most  of  them  new  genera  haire  been  created, 
and  although  the  old  generic  name  of  Patinnras  has  been  used 
for  some  01  these  European  forms,  there  is  nothing  that  indi- 
cates a  closer  connection  of  this  f<mU  Palinnnis  with  the^mni^ 
Paliniinis  "sensu  strictiore." 

The  American  fossil  here  to  he  described  not  only  shows  all 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  family,  but  it  is  so  well  pre- 
served that  the  writer  has  been  enabled  to  make  out  its  generic 
position,  and  he  was  exceedingly  surprised  that  this  fossil  from 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  is  oongeueric  with  a  species  living  now- 
adays in  the  Japanese  seas,  namely  with  PalvMtriis  trigomia 
of  de  Haan,*  the  name  of  which  stands  at  present  as  Lini^ 
pa?'us  tri<jonu8  (d.  H.).  The  genus  Linuparus  created  by 
Gray  in  1848  for  this  Japanese  form  is — as  lar  as  we  know — a 
monotypic  genus,  oontaioing  only  that  Japanese  species  just 
mentioned. 

lu  order  to  make  clear  the  systematic  position  of  the  new 
fossil,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  generic 
divisions  of  the  family  Palinnridsa,  as  accepted  in  modern 

zoology  .f 

The  family  PalinuridsB  contains  seven  recent  genera : 

PaHnurellu%  Jasus,  Palinurus,  Palinustus,  Linuparus, 
Pan  uJirvft  and  Pue/'ulus.  Indeed,  some  of  these  L^enera  have 
not  been  admitted  by  some  modern  carcinolosists,  but  1  should 
say  tliat  the  dilfereuces  of  these  genera  are  so  striking,  that 
one  would  amply  be  justified  in  arranging  them  into  three  or 

*  See  de  Haaa,  Fauna  Japouioa.  Crust.,  decas  5,  1841,  p.  157,  pi.  39,  40. 

f  Compare  Ortmano,  In  Zooloi^.  Jahrb.  Sjst.,  rol  ri,  1891,  pp.  13-38.  I 
should  mention  liore,  that  some  of  the  gouerio  naiije.s  used  by  me  in  this  revision 
do  not  comply  witli  the  rules  ol  uomcaclature  accepted  generally.  Thus  Avus 
abxM  be  Iditujparus,  Senez  should  be  Famdirus,  a»i  Fuar  ought  to  be  cihanged, 
since  it  has  been  pieocctipied.  (I  eboold  like  to  propose  Puenku  for  it) 
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fonr  different  families.  ObIj  Palinaras  and  Falinnstus  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  Pannlirna  and  Paerulos  are  more 
closely  related  to  each  other:  the  other  genera  differ  so  widely 
tliat  they  indicate  as  many  lines  of  development  within  this 

family,  wliich  are  sopnr;ited  since  very  old  orcolofyical  times. 
It  may  be  possible  to  trace  back  the  separation  of  tliese  lines 
of  development  into  the  earlier  Jurassic  or  even  into  the 
Triassic  period. 

There  are  three  chief  groups,  namely :  1,  that  of  PalinU' 
relluB  and  Ja«u8;  2,  that  of  PdUnurus^  JPaUnuatnu  and  Lm- 
upartts  ;  3,  that  of  PanuUrus  and  Ptterulw, 

According  to  the  inorphologioal  characters  the  first  may  be 
called  the  more  primitive,  the  second  the  typical,  the  third  the 
more  advanced  group.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  place 
PalrnwfiUus  and  Jmus  in  separate  i>:roups,  since  both — ■ 
although  agreeiui;  in  some  cliaracters  iu»t  found  in  tlie  other 
genera — are  so  widely  ditferent,  that  no  closer  genetic  relation 
seems  to  be  present. 

The  most  striking  character  of  PaUnuridm  is  the  connec- 
tion of  the  frontal  parts  of  the  carapace  with  the  so-called 
s^ment  of  the  antennulse  as  well  as  with  the  epistoma,  and, 
on  the  other  hatul,  the  fusion  of  the  basal  points  of  the  stalk 
of  the  antennae  with  the  epistonia.  The  frontal  part  of  the 
carapace  is  always  nnited  with  the  sei^ment  of  the  antennnlae 
outside  of  the  eyes,  on  either  side,  but  in  the  two  genera  first 
named  there  is  a  median  connection  besides:  the  rostrum  is 
bent  downward  and  covers  completely  or  partially  the  bases  of 
the  ejes,  thns  reaching  and  joining  the  segment  of  the  anten- 
nnlaa.  These  two  genera— falinurellus  and  Jasus — are  farther 
charactenzed  by  the  lack  of  a  stridalating  apparatus,  formed 
by  the  first  free  joints  of  the  antennas  rubbing  aG:ainst  tlic  seg- 
ment of  the  antennnlae,  which  seems  to  be  present  in  all  the 
other  genera. 

The  second  and  tliird  groiij^s  are  mure  closely  related  to  each 
other,  but  they  are  distinguished  by  one  important  character: 
in  the  second  the  epistoma  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  deep 
fnrrow,  which  no  doabt  indicates  the  former  separation  of  tlie 
basal  joints  of  the  antennce  fused  into  the  epistoma.  This 
furrow  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  third  group,  the  epistoma 
being  smooth  and  even  tnodially.  Tlie  disappearance  of  this 
indication  of  the  primitive  separation  of  the  basal  joints  of  the 
antenna  stamps  tiie  third  group  as  a  more  advanced  one  than 
the  second.  Besides,  there  is  another  ditfereucu  :  in  the  second 
group  the  ilagella  of  the  antennnlsB  are  always  short,  while  in 
t'he  third  group  they  are  very  much  longer. 

Examining  our  fossil  form,  we  see  at  once  that  it  belongs  to 
tbe  second  group.  The  larger  specimen  shows  plainly  the  con- 
nection of  the  carapace  with  the  epistoma  and  with  the  seg- 
ment of  the  ^tennnlse,  ontside  o£  the  bases  of  the  eyes,  while 
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no  median  connection  ib  present.  The  epistoma  ^ows  the 
median  longitudinal  groove  characteristic  01  the  seoond  gronp. 

The  flagella  of  the  antennulte,  however,  are  not  preserved. 

There  three  genera  in  the  second  crronp.  The  first  is 
the  tv|>^*  ii:emis  of  the  family,  Palinurns  (containing  two  liv- 
ing t-pecicb);  the  others  are  Palinustus  and  Linvparits  (con- 
taining only  one  species  eacli).  Palinusim  wab  proposed  bj 
A.  Milne-Edwards*  for  a  deep-sea  form  from  the  West  Indies 
The  description  of  it  is  very  poor  and  even  incorrect  in  some 
respects,  and  no  tignrc  of  it  iias  been  poblisbed.  I  am,  how- 
ever, enabled — through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Alexander 
Agassiz,  who  lent  tne  the  type  specimen  for  examination — to 
state,  that  PalinnBtus  comes  very  ncur  to  Paliniirus,  and  differs 
only  in  the  weaker  "frontal  horns,"'  which  are  placed  on  the 
outer  edge  of  two  very  peculiar  plates  projecting  horizontally 
from  the  frontal  margin  and  truncated  squarely  at  the  apex. 
In  Palinnrns  these  projecting  frontal  plates  are  wanting  and 
the  "frontal  horns"  are  formed  by  two  large,  compressed, 
nearly  falciform  spines  placed  close  to  the  frontal  margin  on 
either  side  of  the  rostrum.  In  all  other  respects  Palinurus 
differs  only  slightly  from  Palinnstus.  The  differences  of  both 
genera  from  Linnparus  are  the  following.  In  Palinurus  and 
Palini/Miis  the  carapace,  especiallv  tlie  part  beliind  the  cervical 
groove,  is  evenly  arched  from  yide  to  side,  i,  e.  of  sub-cylindri- 
oal  shape,  and  it  is  covered  by  a  multitude  of  spines  and  spiny 
tubercles,  becoming  scaly  in  the  hinder  part  The  frontal 
horns  are  compressed  and  separated  by  a  wide  space.  In 
Idnuparus  the  hinder  part  of  the  carapace  is  distinctlv  can* 
nate,  three  keels  being  present,  ;i  median  one  and  two  lateral 
ones.  The  snrface  is  covered  with  granules,  and  a  few  small 
spines  placed  chiefly  on  tho  anterior  part,  thus  differing  strik- 
ingly from  the  spiny  appearance  of  the  carapace  of  the  first 
two  genera,  and,  further,  the  frontal  horns  of  the  living  Linu- 
pams  lie  close  together  and  are  depressed  (not  compressed), 
forming  two  broadly  triangular  plates  projecting  from  the 
middle  of  the  frontal  margin. 

Our  fossil  form  comes  very  near  to  Linuparus  in  the  shape 
and  armatnre  of  the  carapace.  There  ar<'  three  distinct  longi- 
tudinal keels  on  the  liinder  jjart  of  the  carapace,  and  only  a 
few  short  spines  di8ti  li>utcd  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  the  living 
Japanese  form.  J>ut  there  is  a  ditierence  in  the  froiital  horns- 
Xhe  latter  are  compressed,  as  in  Palinnrns,  bnt  nearer  to  the 
median  line.  The  noma  are  smaller  than  in  Palinurus  and  a 
little  inclined,  diverging  from  the  bases  outward,  and  thus  they 
are  exactly  intermediate  in  shape  and  position  between  the 
living  Palinnrns  and  the  living  Linnparns:  the  distinct  lateral 
compression  comes  near  to  that  of  tlie  former  genus,  but  the 
iucliuing  direction  looks  like  an  incipient  depression,  and  in 

*  BulL  MuB,  Compw.  Z00I.1  toL  riii,  1880,  p.  88. 
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their  closer  position  to  the  median  line,  the  horns  approach 
also  tlie  oondition  seen  in  LinDpanifl.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  to  place  the  fossil  form  in  the 
ffenns  LinQparns,  and  although  the  frontal  horns  form  in  some 
degree  a  connection  with  Pdinnms,  there  are  a  conple  of  other 
characters  of  minor  importance  exhibited  by  onr  fossil  which 
occnr  only  in  the  Japanese  Lin  u  par  us  trigonus,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  following  detailed  description  of  the  new 
fossil,  which  I  propose  to  name 

Limiparu8  atavttSf  spec.  noy. 

The  two  specimens  of  the  Princeton  Museum,  both  males, 
were  collected  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Wells  in  the  Kiobrara  group 
{Upper  Cretaceons)  at  the  head  of  Cotton-Wood  Creek,  Mead 
<Jo.,  South  Dakota.  They  were  broken  into  nnmcron?  pieces, 
bnt  linvo  bePTi  put  togetlier  again  very  skilfully  by  Mr.  Gidley. 
The  matrix  being  extremely  liard,  it  was  deemed  dangerous  to 
try  to  work  out  some  parts  of  the  body  more  completely;  thus 
some  parts  in  either  specimen  are  still  imbedded  in  the  matrix  : 
but  luckily  the  specimens  snpplement  each  other  in  an  admira- 
ble manner,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  details  of  minor  import- 
ance unknown.   See  iignres  1-1,  p.  297. 


Mbasubbmbnts.  . 

0/  larger  specimen  (a). 

From  anterior  frontal  margin  to  hinder  lateral  comer  of 

carapace   -  ^   YO"" 

Length  of  4  posterior  abdominal  pegmcnts  +  lelson  (hinder 

part  of  the  latter  imbedded  in  the  matrix)   77 

length  of  the  three  free  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  (outer 

margin)  >.  r   39 

Breadth  of  frontal  margin  «   38 

Distance  between  the  frontal  boms,   8 

Breadth  of  carapace,  posterior  end   36 

Of  smaller  specimen  {b). 

Length  of  carapace   60"" 

IiCngtb  of  4  anterior  abdominal  segments  31 


Allowing,  in  the  larger  specimen,  for  the  first  two  abdom- 
inal segments  one  and  a  half  of  the  length  of  the  tliird  seg- 
ment (14"""),  the  approximate  total  length  of  the  body  would 
be  177»"». 

*  This  intermediate  shape  of  the  frontal  horns  settles  the  question.  wh«>llior  ihe 
triangular  frontal  prooeaaes  of  Linuparus  are  a  bilobod  roatram  (as  de  Haau  be- 
lieves) or  the  homologues  of  tha  frontal  horns  found  inothor  geneiaof  Paiinurids. 

They  arejrontal  horns. 
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Speeimen  {a)  sbowa  beantifully  the  frontal  margin,  the  seg- 
ment of  the  antennulae,  the  stalks  of  the  anteDD83  and  parts  of 
the  flagella,  the  basal  joints  of  the  antenDulsdy  the  epistoma, 
and  the  hinder  part  of  the  al)donaen.   The  upper  surface  of 

the  carapace  is  much  crushed,  and  the  place  of  the  stcmnni  is 
oocnpied  by  a  large  ,  hole.  Of  the  abdomen,  the  four  last 
abdudilnal  segments  and  the  telson  are  present ;  of  the  first  and 
second  segments  only  a  few  pieces  are  recognizable.  In  speci- 
men {b)  the  upper  surface  of  the  carapace  is  nearly  complete^ 
there  is  only  a  hole  occupying  the  gastrical  region  and  a  few 
smaller  ones;  the  frontal  horns  are  better  than  in  the  first 
specimen.  The  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  sternum 
are  complete  in  specimen  but  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  body 
(beyond  the  frontal  margin)  is  imbedded  in  tlie  matrix,  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  wholly  aljseiit.  Parts  of  the  max- 
illipeds,  pereiopods,  and  pleopods  are  viaiblc  in  both  specimens. 

Description,  —  Carapace  nearly  rectangular  in  outline, 
f'rontal  margin  trnncate,  nearly  straight,  connected  with  the 
segment  of  the  antennulee  on  both  sides  of  the  eyes.  Frontal 
horns  approaching  each  other,  compressed,  but  diverging  from 
the  bases  outward,  their  anterior  margin  with  a  few  small  teeth, 
no  median  rostral  spine  being  visible.  Anterodateral  angles 
formed  \)\  spines.  Cervical  ltoovc  distinct.  xVnterior  part  of 
carapace  (in  front  of  the  cervical  groove)  with  two  spines  jnst 
behind  the  frontal  horns,  which  are  a  little  more  distant  from 
each  other  than  the  latter,  and  with  three  tubercles  forming  a 
triangle.  A  cnrved,  longitudinal  series  of  three  spines  between 
the  median  line  and  the  lateral  margins.  Hinder  part  of  cara- 
pace tricarinate,  each  keel  bearing  a  number  of  small  spines. 
Otherwise  the  surface  of  the  carapace  is  only  granulate  and 
punctate.  (The  arrangement  of  the  spines  on  the  anterior 
part  is  very  like  to  that  of  the  living  Linuparus!) 

Ahdoiiilnul  >se(j)aeiiU  in  the  median  line  provided  with  short, 
conical  spines.  (Similar  spines  are  found  in  Linujparus  tri- 
gowas  on  the  anterior  segments,  but  are  wholly  wanting  in  all 
other  genera  of  Palinnrid»,  except  in  one  species  of  Pnerulus: 
here,  however,  they  are  of  a  different  character!)  The  first 
BCgment  has  only  one  spine,  the  second  has  two  simple  spines, 
on  the  third  segment  the  posterior  one  is  provided,  in  specimen 
(«)  with  one,  in  specimen  {b)  with  two  additional  tubercles, 
one  behind  the  other.  The  fourth  segment  has  two  double- 
spined  tubercles;  the  tips  of  tiie  spines  are  placed  one  behind 
the  other.  The  fifth  segment  nas  two  simple  spiniform 
tubercles.  On  the  sixth  segment,  however,  are  two  low  double 
spines,  placed  side  by  side  each  near  the  median  line,  and  on 
the  posterior  margin  are  two  small  spines  placed  clo^o  to  the 
median  line.  The  segments  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  have 
each  two  sharp  tubercles  on  each  lateral  part ;  tlie  sixth  has 
only  one.   The  epimera  are  spiued  on  the  margins,  but  the 
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exact  number  of  the  spines  cannot  be  determined.  Each 
abdomiDal  segmcDt  has  a  transverse  furrow  passing  across  tlie 
back  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  median  spines ; 
these  furrows  are  very  distinct  on  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
segments,  while  they  are  obsolete  on  the  first,  fifth  and  sixths 
Of  the  telson  only  a  small  part  of  the  anterior  portion  is 
exposed  ;  tlie  posterior  end,  which  was  probal)ly — ^as  usual  in 
this  family — soft,  is  imbedded  in  the  hard  matrix. 

T/te  He(jment  of  the  aniennuhv.  is  very  like  that  of  Palinurus 
or  Linuparus.  It  is  narrow,  eloiit^ate-triangiilar ;  the  lateral 
borders  form  a  bhint,  elevated  ridge.  Tlie  epistoma  has  a  deep 
median  longitudinal  furrow,  which  is  bordered  anteriorly  by  a 
strongly  elevated,  oblong  tubercle  on  both  sides.  The  phyma- 
cerite  (opening  of  the  green  gland)  is  visible  only  on  the  left 
side  of  specimen  (ft).  The  sternum^  exposed  beantifiilly  in 
specimen  (Z*),  is  elunii;ate-trinngnlar  in  outline.  The  lateral 
borders  liave  three  spiniform  tubercles  near  the  insertions  of 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  pereiopods,  and  a  similar  median 
tubercle  a  little  in  advance  of  the  level  of  insertion  of  the  fifth 
pereiopods. 

Of  the  antenwulfB  only  parts  of  the  basal  joint  are  preserved. 

The  antenniB  show  the  stout  and  enlarged  form  usual  in  the 
faniily.  The  stems  have  three  free  joints,  the  basal  one  being 
greatly  enlarged  and  dilated  on  the  inner  margin,  tlins  form- 
in<n^,  with  the  segment  of  the  antennulje,  that  peculiar  ''stridu- 
lating  apparatus"  found  in  the  genera  of  group  2  and  '^  of  the 
family.  The  two  other  basal  joints  of  tlie  antennae  are  nar- 
rower than  the  basal  one,  but  still  large  and  powerful.  All 
three  joints  are  furnished  with  a  number  of  smaller  and  larger 
spines.  Oi  the  flmjella  only  a  couple  of  fragments  are  pre- 
served, but  these  show  a  very  peculiar  feature  only  found, 
among  the  living  genera,  in  Linuparus:  there  exists  dorsalty 
and  ventrally  a  (list!?!<*t  longitudinal  furrow,  so  as  to  render 
the  cross  section  oval  with  a  eoiistrietion  in  tho  middle. 

Of  the  mout/i  jyffrfs,  traces  of  the  strong  and  powerful  man- 
dibles are  seen  iu  specimen  (a),  of  the  second  maxillipeds  in 
specimen  (M,  and  of  the  third  maxillipeds  in  both.  Of  the 
latter  the  aistal  joints,  carpus,  prupodus,  and  dactylus,  are 
broken  away.  The  interior  margin  of  ischium  and  merus  is 
spiny.  No  traces  of  an  exopodite  have  been  discovered,  hut 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  broken  away  or  still  imbedded  in  the 
matrix. 

Of  the  perelojmh  (thoracic  legs)  the  first  seems  to  be  the 
etoutest,  the  second  the  longest.  In  specimen  ih)  all  the  joints 
of  the  latter  are  preserved  on  the  right  side  (but  i)artly  cov- 
ered by  the  matrix).  The  dactylus  reaches  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  stalks  of  the  antennae,  and  it  is  long  and  slender.  The 
dactylus  of  the  first  periopods  is  nowhere  visible,  but  \\\  1  >ch 
specimens  the  propodus  of  the  left  sides,  showing  plainly  that 
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no  clielai  were  developed,  as  required  by  the  diagnosis  of  the 
family.  The  following  pairs  of  pereiopodB  decrease  in  size  and 
thickness  The  fifth  p^ir  shows  plainly  in  both  specimens  the 
male  sezaal  opening.  The  distal  parts  from  the  mems  onward 
are  not  present  in  the  fifth  pair. 

Traces  of  al)doJi)inal  appendajres  { phnporls)  are  dipcornable 
in  both  specinieng  ;  tli<i  right  one  of  the  fourth  segment  in 
specimen  {a)  is  the  best  preserved,  consisting  of  an  oval  plate, 
which  is  finely  striated.    Sexual  appendages  are  wanting. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  position  of  this  fossil  form  with  the 
genus  Linuparus  is  warranted  n^t  only  bv  the  tricariuate  cara- 
pace, but  also  by  other  characters  uf  niinijr  importance,  such  as 
the  distribution  of  spines  on  the  carapace,  the  armature  of  the 
abdomen  (which  in  its  general  plan  is  exactly  like  that  of 
Linupartu  trigoniM,  and  differs  from  Palinnrns  as  well  as  from 
the  other  genera  of  the  family),  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
flagella  of  the  antennas.  Only  the  frontal  horns  differ  from 
those  of  the  living  species,  but,  as  I  have  shown  above,  they  are 
intermediate  between  tlrat  species  and  the  condition  seen  in 
Palinnrns,  and  this  difference  should  be  regarded  as  of  only 
specific  vahie :  I  do  not  think  the  shape  of  the  frontal  horns 
justities  the  creation  of  a  new  genus,  and  this  would  be  the 
only  way  left,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  unite  this  fossil  generically 
with  the  living  Japanese  species. 

Altogether,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fossil  descrihed  above 
IB  the  nearest  I'elation  of  the  living  Linuparus  irigonus,  none 
of  the  other  living  species  coming  so  near  to  tliat  Japanese 
Crustacean.  This  fact  is  extremely  inle^esttnL^  since  it  proves 
that  the  genus  Linuparus  only  slightly  muditied  existed  as  far 
back  as  the  Upper  Cretaceous  tiuie,  and,  indeed,  one  might  be 
induced  to  regard  Liuujjarm  aiavus  as  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  living  species. 

In  conclusion,  this  new  fossil  gives  a  hint  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  geographical  range  of  the  genus  Linnparns.  Linuparus  is 
not — ^as  might  be  supposed  from  its  present  exclusive  distribu- 
tion in  the  Japanese  seas — a  form  indigenous  to  that  part  of 
the  world  :  the  Japanese  seas  are  not  the  "  center  of  origin  " 
of  this  gonns,  but  the  living  species  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
only  "  relict left  from  a  former  wider  distribution.  Probably 
this  genus  (like  most  of  the  other  Mesozoic  marine  animals) 

Eossessed  formerly  a  more  or  lees  cosmopolitan  distribution, 
ut  it  has  been  restricted  gradually,  and  the  only  remnant  left 
at  the  present  time  is  tho  Japanese  ZinujiHtrus  trigonua^  which 
is  to  be  rei^arded,  accordingly,  as  a  very  ancient  type  among 
the  living  Decapods. 
Princetoa  University,  February,  1897. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  FIGURES. 
Jjinupana  utavxis. 

flOUBB  1  — Upper  view  of  larger  specimen.  ^  nat.  size.  (Some  details  of  struc* 
lure  of  the  carapace  are  supplemented  ftom  the  suiuller  specimen.) 

FlOUBB  S.— Frontal  parts  of  carapace  and  base  of  auteun%,  viewed  from  above, 
and  showing;  stridulaUng  apparatus.    Nat.  size  (larjre  six'cinion). 

Figure  3. —do.,  viewed  from  below.  Nat.  size — a.  Longitudinal  groove,  divid- 
ing the  epistoma ;  6.  Phymacerite  ;  r.  Basal  Joints  of  antennulss. 

FlOUBB  4. — Limtparvs  tricfonus  (dH  ),  liviiisr  .Japanese  form,  the  saw  prirts  as 
in  fig.  3,  copied  from  the  "Fauna  Japouica "  for  comparisuu.  ^  uat. 
sise. 
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Art.  XXXIII. — Studies  in  the  Cyperacew  j  by  Theo.  Holm. 
YI.  Diehramma  Uueocepkala  Yahl,  and  J),  ItUifbUa 
Baldw. 

Thb  genus  Dichromena  was  establisbed  hy  Michaux  (I.e. 
xiii)  upon  the  plant  which  be  named  D,  levcncephajU^  on 
aceonnf  nf  tlie  snow-white  inflorescence,  while  the  generic 
name,  (ierived  from  8/9  and  ^/ow/tta,  slionld  merely  refer  to  the 
partly  discolored  invuiucre.  No  other  name  could  be  more 
suitable  for  this  singular  species,  but  our  plant  has,  neverthe- 
less, met  with  the  same  fate  as  so  many  of  the  other  North 
American  plants,  viz :  to  get  its  name  changed  and  to  become 
confonnded  with  totally  different  species.  Professor  L. 
BrittoiN  for  instance,  changed  its  name  to  Dichr&nuna  cepha- 
htes,  while  Professor  A.  S.  Ilitchcock  (1.  c.  ii)  suggested  the 
name  D.  ^^olorafn^  since  he  thought  that  Linnseus  had  this  plant 
before  him  when  he  described  his  Schwrnis  cvloratu.s  (1.  c.  vii). 
It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  this  last  cbanii^e  of  name  will 
hold  good  either,  tor  two  reasons:  tirst,  that  Linuajus  would 
hardly  have  called  our  discolored  Diehromena  ^  colored  and 
second,  because  the  Linnean  diagnosis  does  not  prove  that 
these  two  plants  are  really  the  same. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  name  "  coloratus,"  Linnasna  did  not 
use  this  term  for  discolored  organs,  but  he  used  "  varieyatus^''^ 
for  instance  (I,  c.  v)  *' Arnndo  indici  variegata,"  "  Gram  en 
panicnlatum  a(|n.  phalaridis  sem,  folio  variegate,"  and  ''Agri- 
folium  foliio  ex  albo  variegatis,"  which  plants  exhibit  the  same 
discoloration  as  our  JJichromena.  Furthermore,  in  bis  Pbil- 
osophia  botanica  (K  c.  ix)  Linn»as   employed  the  terms 

albicans "  and  pallescens "  for  such  organs  as  are  whitish 
or  pale  green,  viz:  "Abrotannm  cauliculis  albicantibns,"  etc., 
besides  that  he  named  a  species  of  Sehmnus  (1.  c.  x) 

in  contrast  to  his  Schari^fM  cMoratm'^'^ !  These  two  species 
are  now  generally  recognized  as  KyUlnqa  triceps  and  K.  nvni' 
ot'rjthala^  of  wliicli  the  first  one  is  described  by  Kunth  (1.  c.  iv) 
with  squamia  hyuliiioalbidis  {nlveus)^  while  the  other  species, 
K,  manocepktUoy  has  the  same  organs  ^purpnreo-pnnetnlatis^' 
(oolcratus). 

There  are,  furthermore,  if  we  examine  the  diagnosis  of 
Sehanus  ooloratus^  some  points  which  seem  to  show  that  Lin- 

nreus  did  not  intend  to  describe  onr  Dirhromena  ;  he  says,  ns 
follows:  Sohmnuff  coloratns,  cnlmo  triquetro,  capitnlo  subro- 
tundo,  involucre  longissimo  piano  variegato."  This  last  char- 
acter may  suit  very  well  for  a  Dichromena^  although  the 
involucre  of  some  species  of  Kyllinga  is  known,  also,  to  show  a 
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similar  discoloration.  But  the  very  long  involucre  involncro 
loneiBsimo ")  does  not  fit  as  well  for  a  Diehnmma  as  for  a 
KylUnga,  and  our  mmoeephala  has,  as  we  remember,  the 
involacral  leaves  very  lonf,^  much  longer  than  in  any  species 

of  Dl<ihromena.  The  character  "  capitnlo  sabrotundo "  is, 
also,  without  douht  meant  for  the  K^flUnfja,  since  Linnaeus 
wonld  surely  not  have  oveHooked  the  several  spikes  in  Dichro- 
mena  with  the  flowers  and  bracts  almost  "  biseriate."  We 
really  feel  assured  that  if  Linnaeus  had  seen  our  Dichroniena, 
he  would  rather  have  referred  it  to  CypemSy  on  account  of  its 
biseriate  bracts,  etc.  It  is,  farthermore,  difflcalt  to  detect  any 
or^n  in  IHehromena  which  Linnieus  observed  •  to  he  so  con- 
spicnons  in  order  to  name  the  species  "  coloraim.^^  The  inflor- 
escence of  Diohromena  leuencephala  is,  as  its  name  indicates, 
snow-white,  while  tliat  of  Kyldnga  \^  purplish-dotted. 

The  later  editors  of  Linntens'  works,  for  instance  Murray 
(1.  c.  xii),  refer  Schmnm  coloratus  and  S.  niveus  respectively 
to  K.  monocsphala  and  JSC,  triceps,  and  Giseke  (L  c.  x),  in 
accordance  with  Kottboell  (1.  a  xiv),  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: ^^KyUinga  Sottbcelli  adeo  similis  est  Sohmno,  nt  dusa 
ejus  species  a  Linn»o  patre  sub  illo  comprehenesa  fuerint, 
nomine  'colorati  et  nivei '  qnnp  jam  Kyllinga  rnonocephala  Qt 
triceps  vocantnr."  Finally,  Willdenow  (1.  c.  xi)  reached  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  Gijieke  and  Rottboell,  and  it  mnst  be 
noted  that  this  author,  Willdenow,  states  that  he  had  seen 
specimens  of  Kyllinqa  monocephala,  a  fact  that  perhaps  will 
be  sufllcient  to  decide  the  identity  of  the  Schcmus  with  the 
Kyllingcty  instead  of  with  our  Dichromena, 

In  considerinjij  now  our  plants,  they  are  of  a  very  sin<yular 
aspect  with  their  partly  discolored  involucre  and  white  spikes, 
but  an  examination  of  the  details  will  soon  show  tliat  onr  plants 
are  not  different  in  any  essential  ])articnlar  from  most  of  the 
other  ^^enera  of  the  iScirpete.  The  ircnus  I ) ichromena^  for 
instance,  has  three  characters  in  common  with  Cyperus,  viz : 
the'  almost  biseriately  arranged  bracts  and  flowers,  the  lack  of 
bristles,  and  finally  the  development  of  one  of  the  internodes 
of  the  stem  into  a  long  scape  with  the  bracts  and  inflorescences 
crowded  at  the  apex.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  readily  dis- 
tincrnished  from  Cyperus  by  the  achenc,  wliich  in  Dichromena 
is  crowned  with  the  perPistent  base  of  the  style. 

Let  us  pass  to  examine  the  internal  structure  of  our 
plants,  beginning  with  the  species  leucocephala.  This  species 
shows  the  general  features,  which  are  known  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  Cyperacem^  besides  that  there  are  a  few  points  in 
which  it  seems  to  differ  from  all  the  others  which,  so  far,  have 
been  examined.  The  stem-leaf  has  a  long  flat  blade,  which  is 
perfectly  smooth  like  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  green 
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in  contrast  to  the  partly  discolored  involucral  leaves.  The 
epidermis  of  the  tipper  face  consists  of  very  large  cells,  which 
cover  the  entire  surface,  excepting  near  the  margins,  where  a 
relatively  larije  group  of  stereorae  is  located,  above  which  the 
epidermis-cells  have  become  very  small.    The  upper  face  of 

the  blade  is  thus  covered  with 
bulliform  cells,  in  which  respect 
our  plant  reminds  us  somewhat 
of   Cyperus  fascus^   which  has 
been   described   and   figured  by 
Duval-Jouve  (I.e.  i).    The  cells  of 
the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface 
are  much  smaller,  and  their  w^alls 
Fig.  1.  Transverse  section  of  tbo  are  slightly  undulate;   we  find, 
RttJ\!:m':Z'X  75  X  also,  here  the  internal  cones,  which 
natural  size.  seem  to  be  constantly  developed 

in  the  epidermis,  which  covers  the 
stereome.  Stomata  are  to  be  observed  on  this,  the  lower  sur- 
face; they  are  not  very  prominent,  and  they  form  longitudinal 
bands  underneath  the  mesophyll.  This  last  tissue  occupies  a 
very  large  part  of  the  blade  and  consists  of  rather  closely 
packed  palisade-cells  on  the  lower  surface,  while  it  shows  a 
more  open  tissue  on  the  upper  face,  just  underneath  the  bulli- 
form-cells.  We  notice,  therefore,  tliat  the  palisade-tissue  and 
the  stomata  are  exclusively  restricted  to  the  lower  face  of  the 
leaf-blade,  a  fact  which  seems  due  to  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  epidermis.  The  palisade-cells  are  mostly 
arranged  vertically  upon  the  leaf-surface,  but  we  have,  also, 
observed  an  approximately  radial  arrangement  around  the 
mestome-bundles.  The  cells  of  the  mesophyll  near  the  upper 
surface  are  polyhedric  and  leave  room  for  numerous,  but  small, 
intercellular  spaces.  While  only  a  few  cells  of  the  lower 
epidermis  contained  tannin,  the  mesophyll  was  observed  to 
possess  quite  a  number  of  such  reservoirs.  Very  distinct  and 
well  ditierentiated  from  the  mesophyll  is  the  colorless  par- 
enchyma-sheath, which  borders  on  the  mestome-bundles  and 
partly  surrounds  these.  We  have  seen  from  previous  studies 
that  this  parenchyma-sheath  is  generally  interrupted  by  the 
stereome  in  the  large  mestome-bundles,  while  it  forms  a  closed 
ring  around  the  smallest  ones,  which  as  a  rule  are  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  hypodermal  groups  of  stereome.  Dlchromena 
forms,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  since,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  the  colorless  parenchyma-sheath  does  not  surronud 
even  the  smallest  mestome-bundles,  but  is,  also,  here  interrupted 
by  small  stereome-elements,  widely  separated  from  the  epider- 
mis of  both  faces  of  the  leaf-blade.  Inside  the  colorless 
parenchyma  sheath  is  the  usual  mestome  sheath,  which  is  here 
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composed  of  equally  thickened  cells,  those  on  the  leptome-side 
being  smaller  and  with  narrower  lumen  than  the  others.  The 

mestonic-bundles  seem  to  represent  three  different  forms  in 
the  leaf  of  JJichtomencty  but  not  so  much  in  re^rd  to  the 

development  of  tlie  leptome  and 
the  iiadrome  as  in  rej^ard  to  the 
difference  in  their  mechanical  sup- 
port. The  largest  bundles  have 
the  leptome  and  hadrome  well 
developed  and  not  separated  from 
each  other  by  thick-walled  mes* 
tome-parenchyma ;  these  bnndles 
are  supported  by  larpfe  groups  of 
stereomeon  both  faces,  both  groups 
extending  from  the  corresponding 
epidermis.  The  mestome- bundles, 
which  may  be  designated  as  those 
of  second  degree,  have,  also,  a  well 
differentiated  leptome  and  had- 
rome, besides  two  groups  of  stere- 
ome,  but  this  tissue  does  not  here 
extend  to  the  epidermis  of  the 
lower  face.  The  smallest  bundles 
contain  mostly  leptome,  and  their 
mechanical  support  consists  only 

  of  a  few  stereome-cells  on  botn 

Fig.  2.  Transrerae  section  of  fsces  of  the  bundle,  thns  intermpt- 
a  inestome-bundie  from  the  leaf-  ing  the  parcnchyma-^eath,  but' 

Ep,  the  lower  epideraas;  without  COmi Ug  in OOntact  with  the 
reome;     PS,  parenchjma-  .       m  i    ]•  ^  m 

;  if,  roeBtome-sheath;   T,  epidermis.    The  general  distnbu- 


blade. 

S,  stereome 

sheath 

tannin  reservoir,  indicated  with 
black  in  four  cells  of  the  section 
400  X  natural  size. 


tion   of   the  stereome    has,  thus, 


already  been  indicated,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  no  isolated  groups 
of  this  tissue  were  observed  in  the  leaf  of  our  plant,  not  even  in 
the  margin,  where,  although  present^  the  stereome  was  in  con- 
nection with  a  small  mestome-bnndle.  The  leaf  of  JHekrmnena 
shows,  therefore,  a  rather  firm  structure  in  regard  to  the  dense 
mass  of  mesophyll,  which  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  openings 
large  enough  to  be  designated  as  lacnneR.  Tt  lias,  also,  been 
stated  that  tannin  was  observed  in  the  epiderniis,  and  quite 
abundantly  in  the  mesophyll,  besides  that  it  was,  also,  traced 
in  the  hadrome  of  most  of  the  mestome-bundles. 

If  we  now  examine  the  leaves  of  the  involucre,  we  find  a 
very  singular  structure,  corresponding  to  that  which  Lager- 
heirn  (1.  c.  iv)  has  observed  in  D.  clllata  Vahl  from  Ecuador. 
The  discolored  part,  the  base  of  the  involucre,  has  the  epidermis 
of  the  upper  face  developed  as  a  stratum  of  large  papillose 
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cells,  while  the  lower  epidermis  consists  of  somewhat  smaller 
eells.  The  mesophyll  is  in  this  part  of  the  itivoliicre  composed 
of  rather  long,  loosely  conuected  cells,  all  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll, ffivinof  the  leaf  the  peculiar  white  aspect  in  contrast  to 
the  up|)er  part,  in  which  the  niesophj'll  is  of  usual  structure 
and  well  provided  with  chlorophyll.  The  niestonie-bundles 
are  small,  but  represent,  nevertheless,  the  same  forms  as  we 
have  described  as  characteristie  of  the  proper  leaves;  cells 
containing  tannin  were  observed  in  the  mesophyll  and  in  the 
hadrome.  Stomata  were  observed,  bat  confined  to  the  lower 
Borface  of  the  green  part  of  the  involacre. 

As  to  the  aerial  stem :  this  is  perfectly  smooth,  terete, 
slightly  furrowed  and  hollow.  It  contains  a  bark  rich  in  chlo- 
ro})hyH  and  composed  of  about  eight  layers  of  very  regularly 
arranged  palisade-cells,  which  are  closely  packed,  except 
nnderoeath  the  stomata,  which  are  well  represented  in  the  epi- 
dermis. The  palisade-tissne  does  not  form  dosed  rings  in  the 

8. 


stem,  but  i>  interrupted  by  the  stereome  which  support  the 
mestome-bundles.  There  are  three  concentric  bands  of  mes- 
tome-bundles  in  the  stem,  and  thev  are  verv  rejrnlarlv  arranged 
and  rej)resent  three  degrees  of  develoj)nieiit.  Those  of  the 
cater-  and  inner-most  baud  show  exactly  the  same  development 
in  regard  to  the  mestome ;  the  leptome  and  badrome  are  very 
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highly  developed,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  regard  to  their 
mechanical  support.  Tlioee  of  the  outer  band  have  a  large 
gronp  of  stereome  all  aronnd  the  bundle,  and  especially  on  the 

leptome  side  from  where  the  stereome  extends  outwards  tn  the 
epidermis.  The  mestome-bundles  of  the  innermost  hand  are 
bnt  a  few  in  number  and  their  mechanical  sii|)port  is  very 
insignificant,  there  being  only  a  few  stereoniatic  cells  on  the 
leptome-  and  the  hadrome-side  of  these  bundles.  The  third 
form  of  mestome-bundles  are  in  regular  alternation  with  those 
of  the  enter  band ;  they  are  very  small,  round  and  are  merely 
supported  by  a  small  group  of  mechanical  tissue  on  the  leptome- 
sioe,  which  group  is  wioely  separated  from  the  epidermis  by 
the  bark-parenchyma.  The  leptome  and  liadrome  are,  how- 
ever, well  difEerentiated  in  these  small  bundles.  (Compare 
figure  3 ) 

In  considering  now  the  stereome,  this  forms,  as  already 
stated,  grctups  of  various  strength  for  the  support  of  the 
mestome-bundles,  and  it  forms  besides  an  uninterrupted  ring 
inside  the  two  outer  bands  of  mestome-bundles,  thus  encircling 
those  of  the  inner  band.  The  innermost  part  of  the  stem  is 
occupied  liy  a  fundamental  tissue,  which  is  composed  of  large, 
thin-walled  cellg,  bordering  on  the  rather  wide  central  cavity. 
Tannin-reservoirs  were  only  observed  very  scarce  in  the  stem, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  contiued  to  the  bark,  besides  that  one 
cell  of  tiie  hadrome  between  the  two  large  vessels  in  all  the 
mestome-bundles  was  observed  to  contain  this  matter. 

The  rhizome  of  our  species  is  well  developed,  creeping  and 
of  a  comparatively  firm  structure.  It  contains  a  huge  bark- 
parenchyma  of  roundish  cells,  which  forms  a  circle  all  around 
the  central-cylinder.  Very  conspicuous  are  tlie  numerons 
tannin-reservoirs,  which  aliound  in  the  bark,  increasing  in  size 
towards  the  epidermis.  While  no  typical  endodermis  is  dif- 
ferentiated, there  is,  however,  a  closed  ring  of  stereoraatic 
tisBoe,  just  inside  the  bark,  bnt  the  cells  of  this  stereome  are 
rather  open  and  with  thin  walls.  It  surrounds  the  entire  sys^ 
tern  of  mestome-bnndles  irregularly  scattered  in  the  funda- 
mental tissue,  and  it  is,  also,  represented  as  supportins  groups 
on  both  faces  of  the  mestotne-bundlcs,  especially  on  the  inner- 
most face  of  these.  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  mestooie- 
bundles  observable,  viz  :  the  ordinary  collateral  and  the  so-called 
concentric,  the  last  of  which  occur  here  as  perihadromatic ; 
these  two  forms  do  not,  however,  show  any  special  arrange- 
naent,  but  are  to  be  observed  scattered  among  each  other.  We 
stated  above,  that  tannin-reservoirs  were  abundant  in  the  bark;, 
they  are  again  to  he  observed  in  the  fundamental  tissue,  where 
they  are  quite  numerous,  besides  in  the  stereome  and  the 
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badrome  of  nearly  all  the  meBtome-bundles.  The  rhizome 
shows  thus  a  dense  and  solid  structure  with  no  trace  of  lacnnes 
or  even  dncts,  the  cells  of  the  bark-parenohyma  leaving  only 
very  narrow  intercellular-spaoes. 

The  root  shows  a  very  sim- 
ple structure,  whicli  agrees  in 
all  respects  with  that  of  the 
Cypemcew  in  general.  The 
epidermis  becomes  thrown  off 
by  age,  but  is  then  snbstitnted 
by  a  thick-walled  Iiypoderm, . 
which  snrrounds  the  very  open 
hark  -  parenchyma,  showing 
nimierofis  lacunes,  which  have 
arisen  hv  the  tanijential  col- 
lapsing  of  the  bark-cells.  The 
innermoBt  bark  is  differentiated 
as  a  very  thick-walled  and  por- 
one  endodermis  (End  in  figure 
-..^  >   m  *    ^*  4)  which  snrroonds  the  peri- 

Fio.  4.   Transverse  sectiOD  of  a  root     '    ,  .  •    i    ^  •  i 

B,  the  bark-paronchyma .  End,  Kudo-  cambium ;  this  last  is  as  usnal 
dermis:  P.  Pericambhim;  PL,  Proto-  in  the  C>/]K'race(P  (with  the 
leplome ;  i'Zf.  Protohadrome.  400 x  only  exception  of  Carex  FrOr 
natural  aluw  t         -   i  \  • 

sef%  so  tar  as  is  known)  inter- 
rupted by  elements  of  protohadrome,  which  therefore  lie  close 
up  towards  the  endodormiSi  In  alternation  with  the  proto- 
hadrome are  to  be  observed  small  groups  of  protoleptome^ 
while  the  center  of  -the  root  is  occupied  by  a  hnge  vessel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  layers  of  conjunctive  tissue. 

This  is  the  general  sfrnetnre  of  Diahrom^na  lencocephala^ 
and  if  we  now  institute  a  comparison  of  these  structures  with 
the  corresponding  organs  of  D.  laflfoUa^  we  may  he  some- 
what surprised  to  tind  exact  uuifornuty  rather  than  any  dif- 
ferences. Both  plants  have  long  been  unanimously  recognized 
as  distinct  species,  although  the  differentiation  seems  to  have 
been  based  on  so  slight  a  character  as  "  the  tubercle  of  the 
achene  being  decurrent  down  the  margins."  This  character 
did  not,  however,  seem  sufficient  to  Kunth  for  separating  tliem 
as  two  species,  and  he  therefore  did  not  accept  the  species 
latifolia  without  a  certain  reservation  and  doubt:  DiGhrih 
mcnie  Uucocejjhalw  atiinis,  sed  major.    Mihi  adiiue  dubia." 

A  comparison  of  their  structural  characters  may  simply  be 
expressed  in  this  way,  that  the  mechanical  tissue  is  somewhat 
more  strongly  developed  in  D,  latifolia^  but  otherwise  no  dif- 
ference  was  to  be  detected.  That  this  uniformity  in  anatomical 
structure,  as  observed  in  the  most  important  organs  of  the 
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plants^  flhould  be  cansidered  saffioient  to  unite  theee  supposed 
speoies  is  more  than  probable.  There  seems  always,  even  in 
elosely  related  species,  to  be  at  least  a  few  distinct  anatomical 
characters  to  be  observed,  which  in  connection  with  similar 
morphological  ones  may  prove  the  species  to  be  valid ;  but  we 
have,  so  far,  been  unable  to  trace  any  such  diver<j:etices  as  war- 
rant the  separation  of  Dicfiromena  lat\folia  Baldw.  from  D, 
leucocej)hala  Vahl. 

Washingtoo,  D.  C,  February,  1897. 
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Art.  XXXIV. — On  an  Improved  HeUoetat  invented  5y 
Alfred  M,  Mayer  ;  bj  Alfred  Goldsborouoh  Mater. 

In  1885  my  father,  the  late  Prof essor  A.  H.  Mayer,  invented 

a  beliostat  which  is  anperior  in  many  respects  to  all  forms  of 
this  instrument  at  present  existing.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  my 
father  never  described  his  invention,  and  believing  that  an 


1. 


aoeonnt  of  its  constrnction  may  be  of  service  to  scienoe,  I  here- 
with present  a  description  of  the  instmment. 
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The  comujon  forms  of  heliostats  consist  of  one  or  more 
plane  mirrois  eanied  by  a  driving  doek  ao  as  to  'maintain  a 
eolar  beam  continnonslj  in  one  direction.  The  plane  mirrors 
have  to  be  of  oonsiderable  Bize^  and  for  accurate  work  are 
costly,  moreover  it  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  insure  a 
constant  direction  of  the  reflected  liirht  owinfj  to  the  COm- 
plexity  of  the  mechanism  of  tlie  drivino:  apparatus. 

The  heliostat  ])ere  described  avoids  these  difRcnltief?,  is  of 
very  simple  and  cheap  construction  and  possesses  the  inii(|iio 
advantage  that  it  will  maintain  a  parallel,  convergent,  or 
divergent  solar  beam  in  one  direetion  with  perfect  steadiness, 
and  will  produce  a  highly  illuminated  field  of  uniform  intens* 
ity  with  an  amount  of  heat  much  less  than  that  given  by  the 
forms  of  heliostats  hitherto  used. 


a. 


The  essential  and  characteristic  parts  of  the  instrument 
(^ti^.  2)  consist  in  a  biconvex  lens  (J)  which  receives  the  sun's 
licrht  and  produces  a  convergent  beam  that  is  rendered  parallel 
by  the  small  biconcave  lens  (K).  The  beam  is  then  reflected 
in  some  desired  direction  by  means  of  the  totally  reflecting 
prism  (/).   The  two  lenses,  J  and     and  the  prism,/,  are  aH 
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arraDffed  npon  a  common  axis,  and  mounted  eaoatorially  in  a 
saitable  frame-work  adjustable  to  the  sun's  aeelination  b^ 
means  of  the  graduated  arc  (S,  fi^.  1).   This  frame  work  is 

controlled  by  a  driving  clock  (A,  tig.  1)  of  the  type  coniinonly 
used  in  other  heliostats.  The  beam  of  light  which  is  reflected 
from  the  prism  ( may  be  thrown  in  any  direction  by  means 
of  the  reflecting  prism,  L  (ti<r.  2),  which  is  placed  somewhere 
near  but  forms  no  essential  |)ait  of  the  instrument. 

This  heliostuL  is  copecially  well  adapted  to  microscopic  and 
spectroscopic  work  and  to  projeetion  with  the  lantern.  By  its 
means  a  rery  intense  l>eam  of  sunlight  may  be  obtained,  which 
is  so  remarkably  free  from  heat  that  it  may  be  passed  with 
perfect  safety  through  microscopic  slides  containing  the  most 
delicate  ol)je('ts.  In  this  manner  heautifnlly  well-defined 
images  of  micio?copic  objects  were  thrown  upon  a  ficreen 
under  a  magiiiticatinn  of  3800  diameters. 

Uartrard  Uoiversity,  August  Ist,  1897. 
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Akt.  XXXY.—Pseudomorp/is  jtom  Northern  New  York  j 

bj  C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr. 

Pyroxene  after  WdlatUmite. 

While  studying  the  miQeral  deposits  of  contact  origin  in 
the  town  of  Diana,  Lewis  County,  the  writer  collected  seyeral 
flpecimeoB  which  presented  the  appearance  of  pBeudomorphs ; 
and  such,  npon  fnrther  examination,  they  have  proved  to  be. 

The  surfaces  of  these*  specimens  are  rou^b  and  rounded,  as 
is  80  commonly  the  case  with  psendomorphs,  while  fractures 
show  the  crystals  to  lack  homoij:eiieity  of  structure,  the  mineral 
of  which  tliey  consist  having  a  pronounced  cleavage,  wliich  has 
different  directions  in  different  parts  of  the  crystal.  The 
specimens  are  pale  green ish-gjray,  becoming  colorless  in  thin 
aplinters  and  in  sections.  While  the  rough  and  curved  faces 
and  rounded  ed^  make  it  impossible  to  determine  the  origi- 
nal form  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  approximate  measure- 
ments afforded,  together  with  the  habit  of  the  individuals  and 
of  the  a£rgref?ates,  can  haixlly  be  explained  except  as  inherited 
from  woiiastonite,  an  abundant  mineral  of  this  locality. 

Thin  sections  show  each  crystal  to  be  made  up  of  a  number 
of  individuals  of  monoclinic  pyroxene,  in  irregularly  bounded 
plates,  variously  oriented  with  reference  to  each  other  and  to 
the  external  form  derived  from  woiiastonite.  The  pyroxene 
shows  the  nsnal  optical  and  pyrognostic  ehai  acters,  is  colorless, 
and  free  from  inclusions  other  than  calcite,  which  occurs  as 
rounded  or  sinuous  patches  in  and  between  the  plates  of 
pyroxene.  This  calcite  seems  to  be  au  intiltration  from  the 
snrroundinrr  limcstune,  rather  than  a  product  of  the  alteration 
of  the  original  woiiastonite,  though  part  may  be  of  the  latter 
origin. 

In  the  hope  of  obtaining  further  evidence  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  mineral  replaced  by  pyroxene,  a  number  of  specimens 

of  Diana  woiiastonite  have  been  examined,  and,  in  several  of 
them,  grains  and  strings  of  pyroxene  have  been  found.  "While 
these  ijraius  look  rather  like  inclusions,  it  seems  quite  certain 
that  ill  reality  they  mark  the  initial  stao;es  of  the  process 
which  finds  its  completion  in  the  specimens  above  described. 
This  is  even  more  strongly  indicated  by  thin  sections  in  which 
the  pyroxene  may  be  seen  filling  cleavage  cracks  and  irregular 
fissures  and  cavities  in  the  woiiastonite. 

The  chemical  changes  involved  in  the  alteration  of  woiias- 
tonite into  pyroxene  are  much  simpler  than  in  the  case  of  scap- 
olite  and  mica,  described  below.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the  former 
alteration  seems  to  be  much  less  common.    This  is  not  surpris- 
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ing,  how  f  \  er,  as  woUastonite  is  a  metasilicate  of  simple  consti- 
tution, while  scapolite  belongs  to  the  less  stable  cUue  of  ortho- 

gilicatep  and  has  a  very  complex  molecular  structure. 

The  change  of  wollastonite  into  pyroxene  is  an  illustration 
of  the  rule,  referred  to  below,  that,  throughout  this  region,  the 
addition  of  magnesia  is  ver^  common  in  the  formation  of 
peeadomorpbs. 

Mioa  afieit  Seapodu  and  Fffroxm^ 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  descri-bed*  briefly  a  variety  of 
crystalline  limestone,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  abnndant 
crjrstals  of  scapolite,  which  occars  near  Gooyemear,  K.  Y. 

Since  that  time  the  rock  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent  for 
road  metal  and  a  supply  of  material  favorable  for  study  has 
been  afiEorded.  The  exposnre  is  beside  the  highway  leading 
from  Gouverneur  to  Hailesboro,  and  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  former  village. 

The  scapolite  is  rather  uniformly  disseminated  through  the 
limestone  over  an  irregular  area  oi  several  acres,  projecting 
aboYC  weathered  snrfaees,  and  appearing  as  dark  patches  on 
fresh  fractures.  With  it  are  associated  a  liffht-gray  pyroxene,, 
brown  ainphibole,  titan ite,  a  little  pyrite,  aud  an  abundance  of 
rich  brown  micii.  While  this  association  of  species  is  sug- 
geativc  of  contact  metamorphism,  the  irregular  diffusion  of 
the  minerals  over  a  considprable  area,  together  with  tlie  absence 
of  all  zonal  strnctnre  aud  of  any  exposure  of  igneous  rocks,, 
necessitates  tlie  correlation  of  the  minerals  with  the  general 
metamorphism  of  the  r^ion,  by  whatever  cause  or  causes  that 
mi^  have  been  produced. 

Kone  of  the  minerals  show  perfect  crystal  form,  but  the 
scapolite  and  pyroxene,  with  which  the  present  commnnication 
is  particularly  concerned,  are  often  distinctly  prismatic  and 
sometimes  bounded  by  fairly  good  planes  in  the  prism  zone. 
The  crystals  range  in  size  from  very  small  up  to  a  maximum 
length  of  about  three  inches.  The  color  of  the  scapolite  is  a 
dull  grayish-black  and  in  most  cases  it  appears  to  be,  at  least 
slightly,  decomposed  and  softened.  Some  specimens  are,  how- 
ever, quite  tough  and  lustrous.  Olose  to  many  of  the  crystals 
the  enclosing  limestone  shows  a  greenish  or  yellowish  zone 
which  looks  almost  like  serpentine. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  scapolite  is  the  relation  it 
bears  to  the  associated  mica.  The  latter  mineral  occurs  in  pris- 
matic forms  which,  at  first  glance,  miglit  be  taken  for  simple 
crystals  of  phlogopite.  But,  on  closer  examination,  it  is  seen 
that  each  prism  is  a  complex  aggregate  of  mica  plates,  the  per^ 

*  Trans.     Y.  Aoad.  of  Sciences,  xii,  p.  213. 
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f  eot  basal  cleavage  baying  tlie  greatest  variety  of  orieDtation  io 
different  parts  of  the  crystal.  The  obvious  oonclusion,  that 
tlie  mica  is  pseadomorphous,  is  entirely  substantiated  by  occa- 
sional specimens  of  unusual  perfection  showing  the  crystals 
composed  wholly  of  mica,  but  having  eight,  instead  of  six, 
faces  in  tiie  prism  zone,  and  thus  reproducing  the  form  and 
habit  of  tlie  scapolite. 

The  intermediate  stages  in  the  production  of  the  pseudo- 
morpbs  of  mica  after  scapoHte  are  abandantly  showii.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  scapolite  crystals  are  partially  changed.  As  a  rale, 
the  alteration  proceeds  from  the  margm  towards  theoenter, 
but  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  the  operation  shows  much 
irregularity. 

In  thin  secHons,  the  scapolite  shows  a  strong  double  refrac- 
tion and  the  species  is  probably  near  wernerite.  Very  abund- 
ant black  inclusions,  probably  carbonaceous,  account  for  the 
black  color  of  the  mineral.  These  inclusions  often  show  a  per- 
fect zonal  arrangement,  and  there  is  nearly  always  a  suriace 
layer  which  is  quite  free  from  them.  In  the  growth  of  the 
psendomorphs  this  regularity  of  distribution  becomes  obscured, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  inclusions  to  become 
somewhat  segregated.  As  alteration  proceeds,  the  double 
refraction  liecomes  very  weak,  the  mineral  takes  on  a  rathei* 
fibrous  structure  and  the  fibers  have  a  positive  optical  charac- 
ter. In  this  condition  the  mineral  behaves  like  serpentine, 
yields  water  and  has  a  decidedly  serpentinons  appearance. 
Whether  this  is  a  step  towards  the  formation  of  mica,  or  an 
entirely  independent  alteration  representing  different  condi- 
tions, is  not  evident.  The  latter  alternative,  however,  seems 
much  more  probable,  and  harmonizes  better  with  the  facts 
observed. 

The  mica,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  is  quite  pale  in  tint 
with  moderate  ploochroisni,  and  shows  the  very  low  axial  angle 
of  biotite,  of  which  it  is  doubtless  the  phlogopite  variety.  As 
indicated  by  examination  of  hand  specimens,  the  mica  scales 
grow  into  and  through  the  scapolite  quite  irregularly,  with 
eveiy  variety  of  orientation. 

The  pyroxene  associated  with  the  scapolite  has,  also,  a  decided 
tendency  to  pass  over  into  mica,  and  the  change  is  shown  in 
several  sections.  But,  as  a  rule.  t!ic  ]>yroxene  has  a  less  regular 
form  than  the  scapoHte,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  more 

fterfect  pseudotnorphs  are  to  be  referred  to  the  foi  trim'  species, 
t  must  oe  admitted,  however,  that  a  positive  conclusion  upon 
this  point  can  hardly  be  based  upon  such  crude  forms  as  the 
psendomorphs  present.  The  intimate  mingling  of  scapolite 
and  pyroxene  in  several  sections  makes  it  probable  that  some  of 
the  psendomorphs  are  of  composite  origin,  in  which  case  the 
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form  migbt  be  derived  from  either  one  of  tbe  mineralB 

involved. 

Ainonfjj  the  larp^e  variety  of  pseudomorphs  after  scapoHtOy 
mica  holds  an  imporraut  place,  and  many  instances  of  its  occur- 
rence liave  been  described,  particniarly  in  Europe.  N^evertlie* 
lead,  aa  so  often  happens  in  pheuouieua  of  thib  kind,  it  i%  hy  no 
means  easy  to  account  for  the  details  of  the  process  of  altersr 
tion.  The  necessary  magnesia  is  readily  afforded  by  the  snr- 
ronnding  limestone;  indeed,  magnesian  psendomorphs,  notably 
talc  and  serpentine,  are  abundant  throughout  the  limestone 
belts  of  Nortliern  New  York.  But  the  sources  of  the  iron, 
potash  and  fluorine,  together  with  the  precise  nature  of  the 
chemical  reactions  involved,  remain  a  matter  of  great  uucer- 
tamty. 

In  connection  with  this  alteratiou  of  scapolite,  two  specimens 
of  the  same  mineral  in  the  Root  collection  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege aro  of  interest.  On  ooe  of  these,  from  £dwards,  minnte 
crystals  of  pale  yellowish-green  epidote  partially  coat  the  sur- 
face of,  and  penetrate  cracks  io,  the  stout  light-gray  crystals  of 
Fcapolite.  While  this  cannot  be  elapsed  as  a  clear  case  of  psea- 
dornorphism,  it  can  hardly  l>e  (juestioned  that  the  epidote  has 
grown  at  the  expense  of  the  scapolite,  and  would  have  entirely 
replaced  the  latter  mineral  had  tlie  process  not  been  checked 
by  changiiig  conditions. 

As  is  the  case  with  mica,  epidote  is  a  not  uncommon  psendo- 
morph  after  scapolite,  occurring  in  a  number  of  European 
localities.* 

The  second  specimen,  above  referred  to,  comes  from  Pierre- 
pont,  and  consists  of  more  slender  crystals  of  scapolite  asso- 
ciated with  dark-<rreen  pyroxene.  Some  of  the  scapolite  crys- 
tals are  coated  with  a  tliin  hiyer  of  <>;arnet,  and  this  n)ineral 
penetrates  the  scapolite  in  sinuous  threads  and  bauds.  As  in 
the  previous  case,  the  relation  between  the  two  minerals  can 
hardly  be  accidental  and  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  the  garnet 
has  derived  a  part  of  its  constituents  from  the  scapolite,  and 
might,  ultimately,  have  entirely  replaced  the  latter  mineral. 
The  alteration  of  garnet  to  scapolite  is  described  by  Cathrein,+ 
but  the  opposite  change,  above  indicated,  the  writer  has  not 
found  treated. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  very  limited  supply  of  material 
interferes  with  a  more  thorough  study  of  both  these  latter  ex- 
amples of  alteration. 

Hamiltoa  CoUeg«.  Clinton,  N.  T.,  UftJ,  l89T. 

*  Roth,  Allg.  Chem.  Geol.,  i,  p.  391. 
f  Zeitsclir.  t  Er^stall.,  z,  p.  433. 
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Art.  XXXVI. — On  tfve  Chemical  Comppsitmn  of  Hanilinite 
and  its  Occurrence  with  BertrcmdUe  at  Oxford  County^ 
Maine  ;  b  j  8.  L.  Penfibld. 

« 

In  the  summer  of  1890,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hidden  and  the  author 
published  a  short  description  of  a  rhombohcdral  pliosphate 
occurrinjr  with  tho  rn?-o  minerals  herderite  and  l)ertranditc  at 
Stonchani,  Maine.  Only  a  single  specimen,  sho\vin<»:  a  few 
minute  cn  stals.  was  ever  fonnd  at  the  locality,  and  the  inves- 
tigation was  therefore  incomplete,  being  confined  to  determina- 
tions of  the  cn^stallization  and  physical  properties  and  the 
identification  of  phosphorus,  alnmininm,  ^norine  and  water, 
while  irom  its  association  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  also 
contain  beryllium. 

The  minei*al  v^as  named  hamlinite  in  honor  of  Augustus  C. 
Hatnlin  of  Bangor,  Maine,  who  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  t'ollectiiig  and  studying  the  minerals  of  his  State  and  espe- 
cially the  beautiful  tourmalines  from  Mt.  Mica  and  vicinity. 
As  stated  in  the  original  article,  the  incomplete  description 
was  published  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  a  mineral 
which  would  probably  prove  to  be  interesting,  and  also  in 
h()[)e8  that  others  would  be  led  to  look  for  the  mmeral  and  find 
it.  This  hope  has  not  l)e(;n  in  vain,  for  Mr.  Lazard  Oahn  of 
New  York  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  among  a  suite  of 
minerals  from  Oxford  County.  Maine,  some  specimens  showing 
rhombohcdral  crystals  of  a  mineral,  unknown  to  him,  whicli  lie 
gave  to  the  author,  suggesting  that  they  might  prove  to  be  tlie 
rare  mineral  hamlinite.  It  is  hoped  that  additional  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  concerning  the  exact  locality  at  which 
the  mineral  is  found,  so  that  a  supply  of  specimens  may 
become  available  for  distribution.  The  mineral  was  readily 
identified  as  hamlinite  bvits  rhombohcdral  crystallization,  basal 
cleavage,  positive  double  refraction,  and  blowpipe  reactions. 

T!ie  erystnis  are  implanted  upon  feldspar 
and  museovite  and  are  associated,  like  the 
ones  from  Stonehain,  with  apatite,  herderite 
and  rarely  bertrandite.  The  crystals  present 
two  prominent  habits:  One  a  combination  of 
the  rhombohedrons  1(^11  and/f02Sl,  de- 
veloped as  shown  in  the  accompanyinff  figure. 
On  these  crystals  there  are  occasionally  small 
basal  planes  and  slight  horizontal  striations 
on  the  rliombohedral  faces  near  their  junc- 
ture with  the  base.  The  other  habit  is  essen- 
tially a  combination  of  the  hexagonal  prism 
of  the  first  order,  lOlp,  with  the  base,  but,  owing  to  a  vicinal 
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devel<»>meiit  and  ronndin^,  tbe  prismatic  faces  have  a  tendency 
toward  a  steep  rhombohedron,  and  the  basal  planes  are  marked. 

by  triangular  })roininence8. 

The  crystals  attain  at  times  a  diameter  of  3  to  4°"",  l>ut  are 
not  well  adapted  for  measurement  owing  to  the  vif^ifial  elinr- 
acter  of  tlie  faces.  The  following  nieasureuients  can  claim  to 
be  only  approximations,  since  there  were  usually  several  reflec- 
tions of  the  signal  of  the  goniometer  from  each  face,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  upon  which  one  the  erosfr-hair  of  the  tele- 
scope shoold  be  placed.  The  calculated  angles  are  those 
denved  from  measurements  of  the  hamlinite  from  Stoneham. 
<?=ri35,  but  the  crystals  from  that  locality  showed  a  vicinal 
development  of  their  faces,  and  the  valaes  can  not,  therefore^ 
be  considered  as  very  exact. 

Measured.  Calculated, 

r^r,  I0il/vll01=  8b°  41'  87'  2' 

//s/,  022 1/., 202 1  =  109   11  108  2 

r/v/,  10ll>v025l=  54  44  and  54**  47'  54  1 

It  was  found  to  be  practically  impossible  to  select  by  liand- 
pickinff  a  sufficient  qnantitj  of  the  pure  hamlinite  crystals  for 
an  analysis,  and,  therefore,  a  number  of  specimens  upon  which 
the  crystals  were  observed  were  pulverized,  and  the  hamlinite 
separated  from  the  other  minerals  by  means  of  the  lieavy 
liquids.  Apatite,  liowever,  conM  not  be  thus  separated,  but, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  hamlinite  is  almost  insoluble  in  boiling 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  was  possible  by  treatment  witn 
snccessive  portions  of  acid  until  the  solution  gave  no  test  for 
calcium  to  remove  the  apatite  completely.  All  possible  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  make  tbe  separation  and  purification  of 
the  mineral  as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  mineral,  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  showed  no  visible  impurity. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  hamlinite  varied  considerably,  that 
ortion  which  was  taken  for  the  chemical  analysis  being 
ctvveen  o  l5l>  and  3*283,  while  some  of  the  mineral  was  still  a 
trifle  higher  and  pome  a  little  lower. 

A  qualitative  analysis  indicated  the  presence  of  aluminium, 
strontium,  barium,  phosphorus^  finorine  and  water,  and  the 
absence  of  calcium  and  beryllium.  In  the  quantitative  analy&ea 
the  strontium  and  barium  were  weig^bed  together  as  sulphates 
and  subsequently  separated  as  recommended  by  Fresenius,*  by 
a  double  precipitation  of  the  barium  as  chromate.  The  fluorine 
was  weighed  as  ealeinm  fluoride,  and  the  latter  was  tested  and 
fomid  to  l)e  ])ure  \)y  conversion  into  sulphate.  Water  was 
determined  in  two  ways;  tirst  by  fusing  with  dry  sodium  car- 
bonate and  weighing  the  water  directly,t  second  by  loss  on 

*  Zeitscii.  fiir  anal.  Chemie,  ixix,  p.  4U,  1890. 
f  This  Joarnal,  zlriii,  p.  37,  lS9i. 
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iffnition,  using  a  weighed  quantity  of  lime  to  retain  the 
fluorine.*   The  air-dry  powder  loat  only  0*16  per  cent  by 

heating  to  100°,  and  the  water  was  not  expelled  until  the  min* 
eral  was  heated  nearly  to  redness,  thns  indicating  the  presence 

of  hydroxyl. 
The  results  of  the  analysis  are  as  follows : 


Average. 

Baflo. 

P,0..... 

28  98 

28-92 

•204 

1-00 

AUO,.-. 

32*29 

32*30 

32-30 

•316 

1*65 

FeaO...- 

■90 

•90 

SrC)  

BaO  .... 

18-33 
410 

18-53 
3-89 

18-43 
4-00 

•ns  ] 

•026  i 

204  I'OO 

H,0  

F  

1-93 

11-93 

12-07      12-00  -t-9= 

1-93 

1-383  j 
•102  f 

1-435  7-03 

SiO,  

•96 

•96 

KjO  

•34 

•34  . 

Na,0  ... 

•40 

•40 

100-18 

Oxygen  equiTalent  of  fluorine,  -SI 

99-37 


The  ratio  of  P,0,  ^  A1,0, :  (Sr+Ba)0  :  (OH+F)  is  very 
nearly  1 :  1*5 : 1 : 7,  which  ^ives  the  formula  Al,Sr(OH),P,0,  or 
better  [Al(OH)J,[SrOH]P,0„  where  strontinm  is  partially 
replaced  by  barium  and  hydroxyl  by  fluorine. 

Bj  the  method  of  prepanne:  the  mineral  for  analysis  traces 
of  adhering  feldspar  and  mica  could  not  be  wholly  avoided, 
and,  although  the  gtnall  (quantities  of  Fe/l,  and  alkalies  may 
belong  partly  to  the  haiulinite  and  partly  to  impurities,  these 
have  been  neglected  in  making  the  calculations.  If  the  alka- 
lies together  with  their  equivalent  of  A1,0,  (I  06  per  cent),  the 
Fe,0,  and  the  SiO,,  in  all  3*62  per  cent,  are  deducted  from  the 
analysis  and  the  remainder  calculated  to  one  hundred  per  cent, 
the  results  are  as  given  below,  where  they  are  compared  with 
the  theoretical  composition,  where  Sr  :Ba  =  7  : 1  ana  OH  :F= 
13 : 1. 

Found.  Calculated. 
30-20  30-31 
32-67  32-65 
19-25  19-29 
4-18  4-08 
12*53  12*48 
2*01  2*04 


BaO.. 
H.0„ 


100-84  100-85 
0=F   •84  -85 

*  Tbie  Journal,  zzzH,  ]k  109, 1880. 
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^  Ib  its  ohemieal  eompoeition  bamlinite  holds  a  auique  posi- 
tion among  minerals^  as  Btrontium  and  barium  have  never 

before  been  obf?erved  as  essential  constituents  of  a  phosphate 
and  this  is  the  iirst  time  that  a  pyrophosphate  has  been  recorded. 

Note  CQncerning  BtHrandiU  CtystaU  from  OxfordCcunty^  Maine, 

Associiited  with  the  hamlinite  just 
described  there  was  one  specimen  show- 
ing priBtDatic  erjatals  averaging  abont 
2""*  in  length  and  1""^  in  diameter,  which 
proved  to  be  the  rare  mineral  bertrandite. 
The  habit  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
iigare  and  the  forms  are  as  follows : 

a,  100    6,  001     €,011  O-12'l 
010     /,  130     e,  031 

The  crystals  are  in  reality  twins,  two 
heniimorphic  individuals  being  united  by  their  basal  planes, 
and  occasionally  the  line  of  twinninff  may  be  traced  horizon* 
tally  acrosM  the  a,  f  and  h  faces.  The  specific  gravity  was 
found  to  be  2*571.  The  measured  angles  are  given  below, 
together  with  the  calculated  values  derived  from  the  axial 
ratio  a\}}  \o^ 056885 : 1 : 0*5973. 

Meaiarvd.    Caleiilated.  .McHored.  Caicniated. 

/a/.  130  .  i:l0  =  119"  20'  119°  10'  c.c,  001^031  =  60*  50'  60°  SO' 
c*e,  001^011  =  30  60       30  51        c   A,  001  a  0'12  1  =  82  20       82  4 

In  closinir  the  author  desires  to  express  bis  thanks  to  Mr. 
Oahn  for  calling  his  attention  to  this  new  occnrrenee  of  ham^ 
Unite  and  bertrandite. 

Lftboratorv  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography, 
Sheffield  SdentlOc  School,  Majr,  1891. 
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SCIBKTIFIO  INTELLI6EN0B. 
1.  Cbeuistbt  and  Physios. 

1.  On  the  Jhroperlies  of  Highly  Furijied  Substances. — In  oon- 
fleqnenee  of  recent  experiments  showing  that  many  chemical 
changes  take  place  only  in  the  presence  of  some  snbstancc,  pre- 
sumably water  vapor,  going  to  establish  the  general  rule  that  all 
chemical  changes  depond  on  the  presence  of  this  vapor,  Shen- 
STONK  has  been  led  to  study  the  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule 
more  carefully.  His  first  experiments  were  directed  to  determine 
the  influence  of  moisture  (1)  npon  the  prodoetion  of  oaone  from 
oxygen  by  means  of  the  electno  discharge,  and  (2)  upon  the  sta< 
bility  of  ozone.  The  apparatus  used  was  quite  elaborate,  built 
up  entirely  of  glass  and  sealed  before  the  blowpipe.  It  was 
filled  with  oxygen,  generated  within  the  apparatus  from  a  mixture 
of  potassium  and  sodiam  chlorates  mixed  with  a  little  solid 
potash,  the  osoniaer  was  set  in  operation  and  the  resulting  osone 
carefully  dried  with  phosphoric  oxide ;  this  operation  being 
repeated  several  times.  Finally  water  vapor  free  from  air  was 
admitted  to  the  exhausted  tnl»e,  and  then  oxygen,  the  apj>aratus 
being  cooled  to  0°.  The  ozonizer  was  then  put  into  operation 
and  the  amotmt  of  osone  generated  deduced  from  the  resnltiug 
contraction.  The  maximam  yield  of  ofeoae  was  13*6  per  cent  and 
the  minimum  13*3.  Repeating  the  experiment  with  the  oxygen 
dried  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  vapor  present  was 
assumed  to  be  not  over  O'DOOl™"',  the  yield  never  exceeded  11-1 
per  cent  Moreover,  the  ozone  obtained  appeared  to  be  singu- 
larly instable.  Direct  experiment  showed  that  moist  oxygen  well 
ozonized,  conld  be  maintained  at  26*4°  for  0  hours  with  a  loss  of 
only  2  per  cent,  the  loss  during  the  last  4  hours  being  only  0*4 
per  cent.  Dry  oxygen,  on  the  other  haiid,  when  strongly  ozonized 
and  ke])t  at  0°  for  33  minutes,  lost  1*G  per  cent  of  its  ozone. 
Hence  it  appears  that  moderately  dry  ozone  at  0°  undergoes 
decomposition  abont  30  times  as  rapidly  as  the  damp  gas  at26*4^ 
On  drying  the  oxygen  still  more  completely  (so  that  the  water> 
vapor  prcssnrc  had  been  reduced  to  ■000,000,001""")  only  0-2  per 
cent  of  ozone  was  formed;  showing  that  well-dried  oxygen 
scarcely  ozonizes  at  all.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments,  the 
behavior  of  carefully  dried  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  with 
well-dried  mercury  was  studied.  The  chlorine  was  generated  by 
the  electrolysis  of  fused  silver  chloride  within  the  apparatus^  a 
larc^e  Flcnss  pump  and  two  five-fall  Sprengels  beino;  used  to  pro- 
duce the  exlianstion.  Tlie  l>romine  and  iodine  used  were  also 
purified  with  great  care.  The  mercury  was  prepared  from  mer- 
carous  nitrate  or  mercuric  oxide,  and  repeatedly  distilled.  All 
tbe  materials  were  dried  with  the  greatest  care.  On  introducing 
the  mercury  in  a  glass  bulb  into  a  tube  and  then  filling  this  with 
the  chlorine,  bromine  or  iodine,  it  was  observed  that  on  breaking 
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the  bnlb,  there  was  immediate  and  rapid  action  in  the  cold,  the 

chlorine  and  bromine  being  absorbed  very  soon,  the  iodine  more 
slowly.  Hence  the  author  concludes  that  the  action  between 
chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  on  the  one  hand  and  mercury  on  the 
other  does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  water  vapor.  Addi- 
tional ezperimenta  were  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  silent 
discharge  and  of  direct  sunlight  upon  highly  purified  chlorine* 
but  with  negative  resulta. — J,  Chem*  /See,,  Lzxi,  471,  May,  1897. 

C.  F.  R. 

2.  On  the  Liquefactiort  of  Fluorine. — From  the  pro))erties  of 
the  known  compounds  of  fluorine,  the  conclusion  readily  follows 
that  flaorine  itself  can  be  liqnefied  only  with  great  difficulty. 
Advantage  was  taken  therefore  of  the  lecture  upon  flnorine  given 
by  MoissAX  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  May,  to  combine  the  ap- 
paratus for  manufacture  which  he  hud  brought  from  Paris, 
with  the  unequalled  facilities  possessed  by  Dkwar  at  the  Institu- 
tion, for  producing  low  temj[>eratures,  in  order  to  attempt  its 
liquefaction,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  a  joint  paper.  The 
fluorine  was  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  fluoride 
dissolvt  'l  in  nnhyrlmus  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  fluorine  gas  was 
freed  from  the  vaiiru  -  of  hydrofluoric  acid  by  means  of  a  bath  of 
alcohol  and  solid  carbon  dioxide.  The  liquefying  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  a  small  cylinder  of  thin  glass  having  a  platinum  tube 
fused  into  its  upper  portion,  within  which  was  a  second  tube  also 
of  platinum.  The  gas  entered  through  the  annular  space  between 
the  tubes,  passed  into  tlio  ghss  envelope  and  escaped  through  the 
inner  tube.  Liquid  oxygen  was  used  as  the  refrigerant,  several 
liters  of  it  being  required.  The  apparatus  l)cing  cooled  dow  n  to 
the  temperature  of  quietly  boiling  liquid  oxygen  (—183"),  the 
current  of  fluorine  gas  passed  through  it  without  liquefaction 
and  without  attacking  the  glass  at  this  low  temperature.  On 
making  a  vacuum  above  the  oxygen,  a  rapid  ebullition  took 
place  and  a  liquid  collected  upon  the  interior  of  the  glass  envelope, 
no.  gas  now  escaping  from  the  tube.  On  closing  this  tube  with 
the  finger^  the  glass  bulb  soon  became  filled  with  a  dear  and 
very  mobile  yellow  liquid,  having  the  same  color  as  the  gas  in  a 
stratum  one  meter  thick.  Hence  fluorine  liquefies  at  about  —185°. 
On  rcmovHig  tlio  !i|»|)aratu8  from  the  bath  of  liquid  oxygen,  the 
teniyierature  rose  and  the  liquid  fluorine  began  to  boil,  evolving 
abundance  of  the  gas.  Experiments  were  made  upon  the  action  of 
this  gas  upon  substances  cooled  to  very  low  temperatures.  Sili- 
con, boroo,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  reduced  iron,  cooled 
in  liquid  oxygen,  did  not  become  incandescent  when  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  tiuorine.  Nor  at  this  temperature  did  fluorine  dis- 
place iodine  from  iodides.  But  it  still  decomposed  benzene  and 
turpentine  with  incandescence  at  180".  When  a  current  of  fluor- 
ine gas  is  passed  through  liquid  oxygen  a  white  floccnlent  precipi* 
tate  is  rapidly  formed.  This  thrown  on  a  filter  deflagrates 
violently  as  the  temperature  rises. —  C.  R.^  cxxiv^  1202,  May, 
1897 ;  Chem,  Nem,  Ixxv,  277,  June,  1897.  .   g.  f.  & ' 
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3,  On  Normal  and  Xsthpentane  from  American  P^r  I,  urn^r-^ 
By  means  of  a  dephlegmator  devised  by  them,  Young  and  Thomas 
were  able  in  1895  to  isolate  normal  hexane  from  petroleum  ether 
in  a  nearly  pure  state.  Hy  using  a  very  short  water  condenser 
at  the  top  of  this  dephlegmator,  and  by  combining  with  it  a  reg- 
ulated temperature  still-head,  the  authors  have  now  succeeded  in 
separatlug  normal  pentane  from  iso^pentane.  The  material  used 
was  a  complex  mixture  of  butanes,  pentane?;,  and  hexanes  with 
some  benzene  and  a  little  hexanaphthene.  Three  fractionings  suf- 
ficed to  eliminate  the  butanes,  hexaues,  benzene  and  hexanaph- 
thene for  the  most  part.  Then  the  residues,  of  about  1030 
grams,  were  shaken  first  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  then 
with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  being  finally 
treated  with  caustic  potash  and  dried  with  phosphoric  oxide. 
The  details  of  the  eleventh  fractionation  are  given  in  a  table  in 
which  the  lowest  fractions  are  mainly  iso-pentane  and  the  highest 
normal  pentane;  Uie  intermediate  ones  being  mixtures  of  these. 
The  fall  in  temperature  of  the  vapor  during  its  passage  through 
the  still-head  is  greatest  for  the  middle  fractions  and  least  for  the 
highest  and  purest  fractions.  After  13  fractionings  the  middle 
fractions  had  become  very  small  and  the  two  pentanes  were  sepa- 
rately fractionated,  the  normal  pentane  8  times  and  the  iso-pen- 
tane 11  times.  In  this  way  17d  grams  of  pure  normal  pentane 
and  101  grams  of  iso-pentane  were  obtained.  The  former  boiled 
constantly  at  Se-l"*  under  a  pressure  of  754'5"""  (or  36-3°  at  760""") 
and  the  latter  nt  27-95°  at  TOO""".  The  constants  of  the  iso-pen- 
tane thus  obtained  were  compared  witli  tlioseof  the  synthetically 
prepared  substance  and  showed  a  close  agreement. 

The  properties  of  the  normal  pentane  thus  obtained  are  given 
in  a  separate  paper  by  Young.  The  boiling  point  remained  abso- 
lutely constant  at  SG-S"  at  760""*.  The  specific  gravity,  deter- 
mined in  the  Perkins  form  of  Sprengel  tube,  was  0  04536  — ()  (>454l 
at  0**  and  0  G;5313  at  12-01°.  The  volumes  at  different  tenii>era- 
tures  agree  closely  with  those  of  Thorpe  and  Jones.  The  criti- 
cal temperature  was  found  to  be  1 97-2**  and  the  critical  pressure 
25100"'"';  one  gram  having  a  volume  of  4-303<=«  at  the  critical 
temperature.  From  his  results  the  author  shows  that  the  densi- 
ties of  liquid  and  saturated  vapor  become  equal  at  the  critical 
tetii|ierature  and  hence  defines  the  apparent  critical  temperature 
therefore  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  den^ties  of  liquid  and 
saturated  vapor  become  equal.  This  temperature  was  found  to 
be  the  same  whether  the  temperature  had  been  previously  raised 
or  lowered  and  whether  the  volume  was  constant  or  variable.— 
J.  Chem,  Soc.f  Ixxi,  440,  446,  April,  1897.  G.  f.  B. 

4.  On  the  Seat  of  CombustioH,— The  formula  of  Dulong 
which  gives  the  heat  of  combustion  of  solid  and  liquid  fuels  as  a 
function  of  their  composition  is  as  follows : 

^  =  810-1- 346  (a 
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in  vhtoh  e,  h  and  o  represent  the  peroentages  of  oarboo,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  respectively.    If  a  general  expression  (p=  Ac 

Bh  —  Co  be  taken,  tho  mimorical  value  of  the  coeflScient,  A  =  81, 
must  be  mainlaiiiecl,  since  it  corresponds  to  i>ure  carbon,  and  all 
known  data  (from  8060  to  8140)  prove  that  the  figure  81  must 
really  be  taken  for  each  per  cent  unit  of  earbon  in  the  fuel  (the 
accaracy  of  the  measurements  being  within  the  limits  of  from  1 
to  2  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  of  combustion. )  For  hydrogjen, 
however,  the  coeflii'ienl  B  =  345  cannot  be  maintained,  because  it 
has  been  obtained  from  data  relating  to  the  burning  of  gaseous 
hydrogen,  while  in  ordinary  liquid  or  solid  fuel  the  elasticity  of 
the  gas  is  lost.  Its  hydrogen  most  be  considered  as  if  liquefied 
and  conseipiently  B  iDUSt  not  exceed  300,  supposing  as  usual  that 
the  re^ultirif^  water  is  in  the  liquid  state.  In  order  to  find  the 
true  coeltioients  suitable  for  practical  purposes  MENDELiiEFF 
takes  the  value  of  ^  =  4190,  which  is  the  correct  value  for  cellu- 
lose within  one  per  cent,  and  is  also  the  average  of  ^9  most  com- 

?lete  determinations  for  fat  coals  (by  Maler,  Alexeyeff,  Damski, 
>iakonoff,  Miklaschewski,  Schwanhofer  and  Bunge)  and  the  aver- 
age for  naphtha  fuel.   From  this  he  finds 

<p=Sle  +  300A  —  26(o-ns) 

(«  being  salphnr).   This  formula  represents  with  an  accuracy  of 

trom  1  to  2  per  cent  the  heat  of  combustion  of  pure  charcoal, 
coke,  coals,  lip^nites,  wood,  cellnlo<ae  and  naphtha  fnelf.  It  applies 
of  course  to  the  best  deterniinaliuus.  only  ;  especially  to  those  which 
have  been  made  in  a  calorimelric  bomb  where  the  error  is  less 
than  1  or  2  per  cent.  This  formula  of  oourae  is  only  an  approki- 
mate  empirical  expression  of  facts ;  but  it  corresponds  at  the  same 
time  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  coefficient  B  for  hydrogen 
which  theoretical  considerations  would  lead  us  to  expect. — tJ". 
Chem.  and  l^hya.  JSoc.  Jiusse^  xxix,  144  j  JS^ature,  Ivi,  186,  June, 
1897.  G.  F.  B. 

6.  7^4  capiUary  consUmts  of  moUen  metah. — ^This  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  inaujscnral  dissertation  (Gottingen,  1897)  by  IIenrt 
SiEDENTOPF.  The  author  has  employed  Quincke's  method  of  ob- 
taining the  capillary  constants  by  means  of  falling  drops  ( IBO.s). 
Whereas  Quincke,  however,  depended  upon  the  determination  of 
the  weight  of  the  drops,  the  present  author  has  based  his  results 
upon  the  measurement  of  the  curvature  of  their  surface  and  their 
size.  The  metals  experimented  upon  were  cadmium,  tin,  lead, 
mercury  and  bi*^mntb.  For  each  the  surface  tension  and  specific 
cohe.'iion  were  determined  at  a  temperatnre  near  that  of  fusion. 
Tiie  results  are  given  iu  the  following  table: 

Temperature  Surface  ^  Specitic 

of  fusion.  teosioa.  '  ooheaion. 


Cadmium   SIS'"  84*65  21-95 

Tin   226°  62-43  17*87 

Lead   325°  ol-94  9-778 

Mercury   — .U)"*  4Q-29  6-767 

Bismuth   204°  43-78  8  755 
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SeUiHoM  between  ihe  Oeametrie  ecneUmU  of  a  OryMal 

and  the  Molecular  Weight  ef  its  Substance ;  by  Professor  G. 
Ltnck.  (Abstract  of  a  paper  published  in  vol.  xxvi  of  Groth'H 
Zeitschrift  ftir  Krvstallographie.) — The  author  has  already  called 
attention*  to  the  fact  that  the  characteristics  of  crystals,  i.  e.  their 
geometric  and  optical  eonstants,  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the 
atomic  or  moleoalar  weight  of  the  elements  contained  in  them. 
This  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the  eatropic  series:  a  eatfopie 
series  being  defined  as  a  spries  of  substances,  ervstallizing  simi- 
larly, but  differing,  only  in  that  tliey  eaeli  contain  a  different 
element,  though  the  elements  are  yet  similar  according  to  the 
periodic  system  of  Mendel<ieflt  If  snch  a  series  is  arranged 
according  to  increasing  molecular  or  atomic  weight,  then  the 
series,  for  all  characteristics  of  the  crystal,  remains  unchanged. 
The  fundamental  law  of  these  phenomena  the  author  has  design 
nated  "  Entropy." 

For  the  present  investigation  it  was  necessary  to  know  the 
system  to  which  the  crystal  belonged,  its  axial  relations,  the 
specific  gravity  and  the  atomic  weight.  Of  these,  the  atomic 
weights  were  taken  exclusively  from  Krafft's  Lehrbuch  der 
Chemie.  The  specific  gravities  were  taken  from  one  or  the  other 
of  the  three  books  of  Dana  (ISQa),  Rammelsberg  (1881),  or 
Websky  (1868).  So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  decide,  only  such 
values  were  nsed  as  belonged  to  chemically  homogenous  material. 
In  like  manner  the  geometric  constants,  the  axial  ratios,  were  for 
the  most  part,  and  wherever  possible,  taken  from  a  single  author 
(Groth,  Tab.  ITebcrsicht,  1hk!>). 

The  method  employed  i«  stated  by  the  author  as  follows  :  If 
we  assume  with  Fock,  that  the  smallest  conceivable  crystal  is 
identical  with  the  molecule, — ^although  this  is  not  an  essential 
condition  for  the  further  development  of  the  subject  here  dis- 
cussed— tlien  tlie  relative  size  of  the  niolecnle  may  be  computed 
from  the  volnTn(>.  This  is  not  the  molecular  volume,  as  defined  in 
terms  ol  molecuiur  weight,  M,  and  specific  gravity,  according 

to  the  formula     hut  the  volume  of  the  smallest  crystal  expressed 

as  a  product  in  terms  of  its  geometric  constants.  As  represent- 
ing the  smallest  crystal,  instead  of  the  hypothetical  actual  poly- 
hedron, the  author  assumes  (after  Schrauf)  an  ellipsoid  whose 
volume  is  proportional  to  that  of  the  fundamental  form.  This 
ellipsoid,  designated  as  the  crystal- volume,  CV,  is  therefore  re- 
garded as  the  extreme  case  of  a  combination. 

The  crystal-volume  is  computed  from  the  crystallographic  axes 
of  the  fundamental  form.  These  divide  the  fundamental  form 
into  eight  irregular  tetrahedra  of  equal  volume.  Of  ea<'h  one  of 
these  we  know  the  length  of  the  tliree  edges  corresponding  to 
the  axes,  and  also  the  three  angles  ir,  y6',     which  these  axes  torm 

*  Zeitschrift  fur  physikalische  Clu'mio,  xix,  19?. 
Am.  Jour.  Set.— Foubth  Ssribs,  Vol*  IV,  No.  22.— Oct.,  1897. 
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wilh^each  other.    From  the  above  data  we  have  the  volume  of 

the  tetrahedron     from  the  formula 

V  =  ^  a6c  y^sin  ^,  sin    —  a],  sin    —      ain  [«  —  . 

where  a  repreeents  the  half  sum  of  the  angles  ir,  fi,  y.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  entire,  fundamental  form  would  consequently  be  eight 

times  as  largo,  or  in  rootangnlar  coordinates,  V  =■  \  abc.  The 
contents  of  tlie  corresponding  «llijisoi(i  is,  in  rectangular  coordi- 
nates, whore  the  coordinate  axes  become  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid, 
=  4  T  abc. 

hoT  the  volumes  of  the  various  crystal  systems  we  have,  if  we 
denote  the  qaaotity  under  the  radical  by  A,  the  following  for^ 

mulas: 

I.  Regular ;  CV  =  i  tt  (where  a  =  h  tt.  c  ^  \  ). 
U.  Tetragonal  and  tiexagonal;       z=:\7ic  (lor  nc^ 
(forc=  1). 

III.  Rhombic;  CV  ^  |  ?r ac  (for  h  =  1),      nrde  (a  =  1),  =  f  jr  a6 

(c  =  1). 

IV.  Monoclioic  and  Triciinic ; 

0V=  Jrfac  Va  {b-  1),  etc 

For  the  regular  system  the  ellipaoid  is  a  sphere,  for  the  tetra- 
gonal and  hexagonal  systems  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  and  for 

the  others  an  ellipsoid  wliose  semiaxcs  arc  .r,  y,  z. 

If  the  crystal-volume  so  coinput^'d  were  equal  tn  the  a(!tual 
volume  of  the  smallest  crystal,  or  to  that  of  the  molecule,  then  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  multiply  this  value  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  substMioe  under  oonsideration  in  order  to  obtain 
Its  molecular  weight  in  terms  of  water  as  the  nnit  The  value  of 
the  crystal-volume  as  computed  is,  however,  only  proportional  to 
the  actual  volume  of  the  molecule,  and  hence  the  product,  d ,  CV, 
.represents  only  a  value  proportional  to  the  molecular  or  atomic 
weight,  taken  with  reference  to  water  or  hydrogen  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  this  value  is  to  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  some 
number  in  order  to  give  the  molecular  or  atomic  weight.  Since, 
however,  this  number  is  not  known,  \vc  arc  not  able  to  use  t!io 
computed  value  d  .QN.  We  can  use  it,  however,  as  soon  as  we 
consider  the  entire  eutropic  series  and  apply  the  law  of  eutropy 
to  the  values  thus  found. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in  the  ease  of  eutropic  crystals,  the 
crystaWolumes  must  form  a  series,  such  that  with  increasing 
atomic  or  moU  cular  weight  they  either  decrease,  or  what  is  more 
probable,  increase.  In  Rke  manner  the  products  (7.CV,  that  is, 
the  crystal- weights,  must  stand  in  accurate  ratio  to  each  other. 
,  We  ask  further,  are  then  the  coniputed  crystal-volumes  of  all 
members  of  a  aeries  mutually  equivalent?  This  also  must  he 
answered  in  the  negative,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
eaeli  Hubstaiice  the  lengths  of  the  coordinate  axes  are  taken  with 
reference  to  a  new  vmiL  of  length,  since  in  each  case  we  put  one 
axis  equal  to  unity.  We  ought,  however,  to  refer  the  crystals  of 
the  various  members  to  the  same  unit  of  length,  and  only  then 
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woald  the  computed  values,  d.  OV  oT  CV,  be  equivalent  to  each 
Other.   If  the  products,  d.  CV,  were  origioally  equivalent,  then 

the  quotients  Q  =  where  M  is  the  simplest  molecular  or 

atomic  weighi,  should  be  the  same  for  all  members  of  the  same 
series.  If  we  have  found  the  quotient  for  one  substance,  then 
from  this  we  can  obtain  the  actual  equivalent  weight  d  .OY^  = 
Q, .  M,  by  multiplying  it  by  the  atomic  or  molecular  weight,  and 
by  dividing  this  value  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Htibstance 
under  consideration  we  obtain  the  actual  equivalent  crystal- vol- 

ume,  CV,  =t  —'^ 

The  quotient,  -  j^^^i  ^  obtained  by  dividing  the  crystal-vol- 

M 

ume  by  the  molecular  volume,  ^.   The  difference  between  the 

equivalent  weights,  df.CV,  of  a  series  must,  since  the  weights 

themselves  are  proportional  to  the  molecular  weights,  stand  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  difference  between  the  corresponding  atomic 
or  molecular  weights.  This  latter  proposition  inehides,  however, 
an  extension  of  all  our  previous  considerations  touching  iso- 
morphic bodies,  possibly  even  a  part  of  the  morphotropic  ones. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  relations  of 
beteromorphic  modifications  of  the  same  substance.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  molecular  weight  of  hcteroraorphic  modifications 
stand  in  some  simple  rational  ratio  to  each  other,  and  conse- 
quently, in  connection  with  the  above  considerations,  it  follows 
that  the  products,  cf.CV,  must  also  stand  in  the  same  simple 
ratio,  or,  that  eqnivalent  crystal-volumes  possess  equal  weights. 

In  presenting  the  results  of  his  calculations,  the  author  gives  a 

scries  of  thirteen  tables.  OF  those,  seven  are  devoted  to  hetero- 
morphio  modifications  of  the  same  substance,  as,  for  example, 
graphite  and  diamond,  marcasite  and  pyrite,  calcite  and  arago- 
nite,  etc.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  crystal-volume  (CV),  the 
product  of  this  by  the  specific  gravity  (d .  C  V)  and  the  molecular 
volume  (MV)  are  given;  finally,  the  quotient  of  the  crystal- 

volume  divided  by  the  molecular  volume  (Q  =  ^j^r  1  deduced. 

These  last  values  aprrce  closely  in  the  case  of  the  substance  in 
each  table,  only  showing  such  variations  as  can  be  explained  by 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  data  available.  For  instance,  for  graphite, 
Q=3'73S;  for  diamond,  Q  =  8*695.  Again,  for  calcite,  Q  = 
0-097295 ;  for  aragonite,  Q  =  0*09730. 

From  these  tables,  tlien,  it  appears  that  the  theory  above  devel- 
oped is  in  accord  with  the  facts;  further,  that  in  case  of  the  com- 
plete knowledge  of  one  modification  of  a  substance  the  determi- 
nation of  one  of  the  quantities,  CV  or  d,  of  another  modiiicatioa 
is  sufficient  for  the  computation  of  the  other.  For  example,  as 
sooD  as  the  axial  ratio  ana  specific  gravity  of  graphite  are  known 
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the  specific  gravity  for  the  regular  diamond  may  be  computed 
In  the  case  of  tetragonal  and  nexagonal  crystals  also,  either  the 
axis  c  or  a,  or  the  specific  gravity,  may  bu  computed  ;  in  the 
remaining  crystal  systems,  only  the  specific  gravity  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  crystal  volume  on  tlie  other  may  be  computed. 
From  the  crystal  volume  one  geometric  constant  may  be  com- 
puted backwards,  only  in  case  the  otliers  are  already  known. 

Tables  VII  to  XIII  give  the  data  nivl  calciilated  values  for  a 
series  of  isomorphous  or  eutropic  su)jstancus,  as  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, bismuth ;  also,  beryllium,  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium ; 
again,  aragonite  (CaCO J,  strontianite  (SrCO,),  witherite  (BaCO,), 
cerussite  (PbCO,),  etc  The  diacusrioD  of  these  tables,  though 
highly  interesting,  would  refpiire  more  space  than  is  available 
here.  It  must  suffice  to  (luole  the  oouclusioos  deduced  by  the 
author  from  them,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  actual  volumes  of  the  Tarious  chemical  compounds,  if 
formed  into  equivalent  crystals^  stand  in  a  very  simple  relation  to 
each  other, 

(2)  Tiie  weights  of  these  equivalent  volumes  stand  in  the  same 
reJations  to  each  other  as  the  molecular  weiq:hts. 

(3)  The  volumes  in  a  eutropic  series  increase  with  increasing 
moleealar  or  atomic  weights^ 

(4)  The  weights  of  equivalent  volnmes  always  increase  with 
increasing  atomic  weights. 

(5)  Bodies  which  are  isomorphous  but  not  eutropic  likewise 
stand  in  a  very  simple  relation  to  each  other  according  to  their 
crystal  volume  or  their  actual  volume  as  the  case  may  be. 

(6)  Many  crystals  which  have  heretofore  been  oonsideced 
eutropic  or  isomorphic  are  not  so,  since  they  probably  possess  a 
larger  or  smaller  molecular  weight  according  to  the  number  of 
atoms. 

7.  The  Induction  Coil  in  prm-tleftl  rmrk,  including  liOntgen 
Mays;  by  Lewis  WkkjHj.  lTJ  pp.  London,  1807  (Macmillau 
&  Co.). — ^This  little  volume,  by  a  well  known  writer,  appears 
opportunely  at  a  time  when  the  induction  coil  is  being  called 
upon  for  active  use  more  generally  than  ever  before.  Many  of 
the  workers  experimeniiii<»:  will)  X  -rays  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tages of  extensive  practice  in  the  laboruLocy,  and  they  especially, 
as  well  as  others,  will  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  preparing  this 
excellent  summary  of  the  subject. 

IL  MisosLLANBOirs  Scientific  Intellioencb. 

1.  British  Association, — The  sixty -Bcventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  held 
at  Toronto  from  August  18  to  25.  It  was  a  more  than  nsaally 
notable  occasion,  rendered  so  chiefly  by  the  number  and  charaC' 

ter  of  the  scientific  men  who  came  from  Enp:!and  to  attend  it, 
also  by  the  entliusiastii-  work  of  thi^  Canadians  at  lionie,  and 
further  by  the  cuuperaliou  of  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
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tioD.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  Sir 
John  Evans,  and  other  valuable  addresses  and  lectures  marked 
the  mcctincr;  numerous  iui|iortant  papers  were  read  in  the  differ- 
ent sections.  After  the  close  of  the  meetinj?  various  excursions  were 
undertaken,  one  of  them  lo  the  Taoific  Coast.  The  Association 
is  to  meet  at  Bristol  next  year  and  in  Dover  in  1899. 

3.  Nbiea  on  Greefdand  glaciation. — ^Prof.  B.  S.  Tarr  has  con- 
tributed numerous  interesting  details  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
glacial  phenomena  exhibited  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.* 

In  the  paper  on  the  Cornell  glacier  (Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol. 
viii,  pp.  251-268,  pis.  2d-2U,  March,  1897)  he  maintains  that  the 


ice  invasion, — tliat  the  upper  Nugsnak  peninsula  has  all  been 

glaciated — that  the  glacier  has  recently  withdrawn  and  is  now  in 
process  ol  retreat,  with  a  slight  recent  advance  preceding  this 
retreat. 

Professor  T.  C.  Ghamberlin,  reviewing  this  paper  in  Science 
(vol.  V,  pp.  748-753,  May,  '97)  criticizes  some  interpretations 
there  made,  which  the  author  defends  in  a  later  commnnioation 

(1.  C,  p.  80 i). 

In  the  American  Geologist  the  author  has  described  the  remark- 
able "  Rapidity  of  weathering  and  stream  erosion  in  the  Arctic 
latitudes  (wo],  xix,  pp.  131-136).  In  a  later  paper,  on  **£videnee 
of  Glaciation  in  Labrador  and  Baffin  land"  (vol.  xix,  pp.  191-197, 
^farch,  1897),  observations  on  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  Baffin 
land  lead  him  to  conclude  that  glaciation  has  been  general  over 
these  surfaces,  and  that  the  ice  has  withdrawn  from  these  regions 
in  very  recent  times. 

In  another  paper,  "  Valley  Glaciers  of  the  upper  Nugsuak  pe- 
ninsula, Greenland  "  (vol.  xix,.  April,  1897,  pp.  262-207),  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  valley  glaciers,  and  the  "dying  glaciers," 
which  are  interpreted  as  the  last  traces  of  retreating  glacial 


3.  Revision  of  the  Apodiiim. — Ciiakles  Scuuchert,  iu  a 
recent  article  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum 
(No.  1117,  vol.  xix,  pages  671  6Tn).  On  the  fossil  FhyUoj9od 
grncrft^  Dipeltis  and  ProtocariSy  of  the  family  Apodidai,  revises 
the  genus  DipeUiii  Packard,  describes  a  new  species  from  tlie 
Lower  Coal  Measures,  Morris,  III.,  and  shows  the  relation  of 
Dipeltis  to  Apus,  rather  than  Cyclus.  In  rearranging  the  family 
Apodidse,  a  new  subfamily  A]}odinm  is  proposed,  to  include  the 
Cambrian  genus  Ih'Otoearis  and  the  recent  genera  Z^idttrus  and 
Aj'Ufi  -  and  another  tu  w  snbfiunily  Diplitina  is  proposed,  to  in- 
clude the  Marine  Upper  Carboniferous />-'/)t'//'/.s' Piickard.  n.  s.  ^y. 

4.  New  Meteorite  from  Canada.  (Communicated.) — Tlie  (^eo- 
logical  Survey  of  Canada  has  recently  acquired,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  its  Director,  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  a  mass  of 
meteoric  iron,  which  it  is  proposed  to  designate  as  the  Thurlow 
meteorite.   It  was  found  by  Mr.  £.  S.  Leslie,  Jr.,  May  12th,  1888, 

*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  iii,  pp.  32H-229  and.316-320. 
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on  about  the  center  of  the  twenty-oi^hth  lot  of  the  sixth  oonoeS' 
sion  of  thetowiishipof  Thurlow,  Hastings  County,  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  This  metooric  iron,  wliicli  would  appear  to  have 
been  brouglil  To  the  Hurhice  I'v  ]tl*)ughiug,  is  d(^Hcrib(M]  l>y  Dr. 
IlofTmann  as  uu  irregularly-biiapcii,  truijcaled  pyramidal  mass, 
with  a  more  or  leis  rectangolar  base,  meaBoring  16  by  18*5,  or 
raolnding  an  elongated  projection^  17  centimeters,  in  its  diameters, 
and  10  centimeters  in  height;  its  weiglit  is  5*42  kilos.  The 
entire  surface  is  pitted,  and  coated  with  a  chestDat-brown, 
siigiiUy  glimmering,  tilm  of  oxide  of  iron. 

5,  Observations  on  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl  /  by  Olivek 
C.  Fabrington.  Field  Ck>lnmbian  Musenm.  Poblioation  18, 
Geol.  series,  vol.  i,  No.  2,  pp.  tl-120,  pla,  vii-xviii,  1897. — Id 
this  brief  account  of  a  personal  examination  of  this  interesting 
geological  region  Dr.  Karrington  has  given  a  vivid  description  of 
the  geographic  and  geologic  features  of  the  mountains,  perfect- 
ing  his  sketch  by  reference  to  particulars  recorded  by  previous 
obsenrers,  aod  illastrating  the  paper  by  numerous  reprodactioui 
of  photographs.  r.  s.  w. 

par  Mil* 

Jkan  Dkmoor,  .Tean  Massart  et  Kmilk  Vaxdrunelde,  pp. 
1-324,  figs.  84,  Paris,  1897.  (l>il>liolhcM|ue  scientific  intemationale, 
Felix  Alcan.) — The  authors,  being  specialists  in  the  fields  of  biol- 
ogy and  sociology,  have  combined  forces  to  discuss  the  analogies 
between  the  phenomena  of  regression in  the  evolution  of 
organism  and  regression  in  society.  They  conclude  that  the 
transformations  of  organs  and  of  institutions  are  always  accom- 
panied by  regression,  that  regressive  evolution  is  irrevertible  and, 
consequently,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  more  or  less  final  {iiettes)^ 
and  that  regressive  evolution  is  caused  by  limitation  of  the  means 
of  subsistence — food,  capital  or  the  forces  of  labor,  etc.  The  book 
is  modern  and  full  of  suggestive  thoughts,  both  for  the  biologist 
and  for  the  student  of  social  problems.  h.  av. 

1.  The  Birds  of  Colorado  ;  by  W.  W.  Cooke.  141  pp.  I  ort 
Collins,  Colorado  (The  State  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  87). — ^This  pamphlet  gives  a 
list  of  the  birds  of  Colorado,  so  far  as  identified  up  to  the  pres* 
ent  time,  with  notes  on  their  distribution,  habits  of  migration, 
etc.  The  Stnte  is  nnnsually  rich  in  number  of  birds,  more  '^o 
than  any  other  in  the  Union  except  Nebraska.  A  complete  bib- 
liography of  Colorado  ornithology  is  given  iu  pp.  20  to  39. 
Copies  of  this  publication  mi^  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  ad- 
dressing  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Foi  f  Collins. 

8.  The  Mammoth  (^fve  of  KentucJaj :  an  illustrated  Manual; 
by  Horace  C.  Hovky  and  Richard  P^i  i  swoKrH  Catj,.  107  pp. 
1897.  T^uisville,  Ky.  (John  P.  Morton  tfc  Co.) — Future  visitors 
to  the  jVlammoth  Cave  will  be  glad  to  have  iu  hand  this  full  and 
well-illustrated  guide  book  to  that  most  interesting  locality. 
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TILLY  FOSTER  MIJsEKALS. 

The  famous  Tilly  FoHter  Mine  ha«  been  probably 
permanently  jibandoned,  rhe  pnm})K  pnllf>d  np  and  125 
feet  of  water  now  cover  the  ore  bodies,  tlie  miners 
have  departed  and  not  a  good  specimen  is  to  be  had. 
ler  such  i  '        -  onr  customerH  will  read 

li  unusnal  .  \  e  have  just  purchased  the 

entire  collection  of  tlie  Superintendent  of  the  mine, 
including  the  finest  Blue  Brucites  ever  fotmd,  a 
number  of  very  choice  Chondrodites  and  Clino- 
chlores  and  many  other  most  interesting  specimens, 
•^nch  as  fine  Magfnetites  and  Serpentine  pseudo- 
morphs. 

THAUMASITE. 

We  have  been  buying  up  all  of  this  most  interesting  mineral  which  we 
eould  secure  and  now  have  so  hirge  and  fine  a  lot  of  8i)ecimen8  that  we  are 
able  to  sell  them  at  about  one-sixth  otir  original  prices,  viz.,  lUc.  to  $2.00. 
A  fine  cabinet-size  specimen  ipailed  on  receipt  of  15c.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  no  other  mineral  has  so  interesting  a  composition. 

SIPYLITE. 

This  «  •  '  ''gly  rare  mineral,  also  of  most  interesting  com}K)sition,  a 
niobttte  oi  ^  i  a,  is  once  again  in  stock  and  we  now  have  the  Vje.st  and  largest 
lot  ever  obtained.  Probably  no  more  will  ever  be  found.  Specimens 
ranging  in  size  np  to  10  ounces,  ^1.50  per  ounce. 

ANORTHITE  CRYSTALS. 

UK)  g(.K)d  crystals  au'l  groups  just  received  direct  from  Japan,  d  .  lo  50c. 
each.  Also  mi  interesting  little  collection  of  Japanese  minerals,  many  of 
which  have  not  been  seen  in  this  country  previously. 

ICELAND  ZEOLITES. 

The  wonderful  display  of  Stilbite,  Heulandite,  Scolecite,  and  Ptilolite 
now  in  our  show-cases  has  never  been  approached.  Our  own  collector  jour- 
neyed all  the  way  to  Iceland  expressly  to  secure  them.  Choice  cabinet-size 
specimens  50c.  upward  ;  small  specimens  10c.  to  35c. 

SPLENDID  ENGLISH  MINERALS. 

Onr  own  rollector  secured  over  \2W  tine  specimens  of  Eugli.sh  Fluorite, 
Calcite,  Barite,  Aragonite,  Scarlet  Q,uartz,  duartz  and  Hematite, 
Kidney  Ore,  etc.,  including  many  new  types  and  varieties,  and  the  bulk  of 
these  we  are  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  on  record.  UJi".  to  25c.  are  favorite 
pri<''-^  f"/ir  '-T)eeimens  formerly  sold  at  several  times  these  figures. 

UTAH  WARDITE  AND  VARISCITE. 

Over  150  superb  polished  specimens  are  now  in  stock.  So  grand  and 
varied  a  collection  of  these  exquisitely  beautiful  specimens  has  never  before 
been  seen  and  probably  never  will  be  again.  Few  minerals  light  up  a  col- 
Ipction  more  than  Utah  Variscite. 

GEORGIA  RUTILES. 

Our  large  stock  of  superb  matrix  specimens  continues  to  command  the 
admiration  of  every  collector  who  honors  us  with  a  call  or  who  kindly  per- 
mits us  to  send  him  an  approval  shipment.  No  such  rutiles  are  found  in 
other  localities. 

Our  "FALL  BULLETIN"  is  now  in  preparation. 

124  pp.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  paper-bound  25c.;  in  cloth  50c. 
44  pp.  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-LISTS,  4c. ;  Bulletins  and  Circulars  free. 


GEO.  L.  ENaLISH  &  CO.,  Mineralogists, 
64  East  12th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Nearly  150  pajjes  with  40  splendid  photo-engravings  of  new 
and  interesting  minerals. 

Contents. — 1.  Recent  additions  to  our  stock  ;  II.  Collections 
of  Minerals,  both  Economic  and  Scientific ;  III.  Complete  Price 
List  of  minerals  sold  by  weight  for  Chemical  and  Technical  pur- 
poses ;  IV'.  Meteorites ;  V.  Gems  and  Polished  Specimens  ;  VI. 
Books,  Geological  and  Mineralogical;  VII.  Mineralogical  Sup- 
plies ;  VIII.  Alphabetical  Check  List  of  all  known  Mineral  Spe- 
cies, varietal  names  and  synonyms,  referring  each  name  to  the 
Dana  Classification.  Prices  of  Minerals  in  stock  are  given  ; 
IX.  General  Classification  of  all  known  Minerals,  according  to 
Dana,  giving  number,  name,  form  of  each,  with  Composition  in 
words  and  symbols.  Varieties,  sub-species  and  doubtful  com- 
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Art.  XXXYII. — On  the  Geology  of  SoufJiem  Faiagoma; 

by  J.  B.  Hatcheb. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  ])ai)er  to  record  snch  facts  relating 
to  the  geology  of  southern  Putagonia  as  were  observed  by  the 
anthor  during  his  explorations  in  that  country  from  May  Ist, 
1890  to  June  5th,  1897,  while  collecting  vertebrate  fossils  for 
Princeton  University  ;  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  age 
and  origin  of  the  different  sedimentary  deposits  and  their 
stratiijcrciphic  relations  to  one  another  as  disphiyed  by  sections 
in  diiferent  parts  of  tlie  region;  and  to  make  some  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  agencies  which  have  (k  termined  the  present 
topographical  features  of  the  district  visited. 

Partly  in  order  to  assist  others  who  may  visit  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  fossils,  bnt  more  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  work  of  future  investigators  who 
may  desire  either  to  verify  or  disprove  the  correctness  of  my 
observations,  I  present  here  a  sketch  map  of  the  Argentine 
territory  of  Santa  Cruz  fsee  p.  347),  on  which  I  have  designated 
the  most  promising  localities  for  vertebrate  fossils  observed  by 
myself  and  my  assistant,  Mr.  O.  A,  Peterson;  anu  ihusc  places 
at  which  the  stratigraphical  sections  accoui[>anying  this  paper 
were  made.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  aid  of  this  map  it 
will  be  readily  j^saible  for  anyone  to  identify  all  the  more 
important  localities  mentioned  in  the  text. 

While  my  observations  and  conclusions  are  in  many  in- 
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stances  quite  different  from,  and  in  a  few  cases  directly  op* 
posed  to  those  of  Dr.  Florentino  Amcghino  and  his  brother 
Carlos  Ameghino ;  yet  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  conclo- 
jsions  reached  are  fully  warranted  by  the  facts  observed ;  and 
that  in  the  present  paper  there  will  be  found  an  important 
supplement  to  onr  knowledge  of  this  ref^ion.  wln'ch  has  already 
been  so  much  iocreafied  by  the  combined  efiorCa  of  the  brothers 
Ameghino. 

Mesozoic  Hocks. 

Juraamct — The  oldest  sedimentary  deposits  seen  by  the 
writer  were  a  series  of  black,  very  hard,  but  much  fractured 
slates,  with  Ammonites  fairly  abundant,  I)nt  not  snfficiontlv 
well  1  1!  served  to  admit  of  identitication.  The^^e  beds,  wliicti 
I  projufhe  to  call  the  Mayer  Iliver  hei/.s,  in  ^onie  places  at  least, 
rest  directly  on  the  eruptive  rocks  which  here  form  the  great 
mass  of  the  Cordilleras ;  they  are  well  represented  on  the  riglit 
bank  of  the  lower  fork  of  Mayer  River,  jnst  where  it  emerges 
from  a  deep  gorge  about  three  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  main  stream.*  A  greater  development  of  these  beds  may 
be  seen  at  the  west  end  of  Bald  Mountain,  an  elevation  in  the 
middle  of  Mayer  Basin  ;  at  this  locality  they  have  a  decided 
eastwardly  dip  and  an  estimated  thiekness  of  1500  feet.  In 
their  upuennost  layers,  they  are  soiiietimes  of  a  red  or  yellow 

color  and  are  less  fractured  and  more  eleavable  than  on  Mayer 
River.   No  fossils  were  found  on  Bald  Mountain. 

The  Mayer  River  beds  are  referred  to  the  Jurassic,  partly 
because  of  the  Ammonites  found  in  them,  which  appear  to 

resetnble  Jurassic  forms;  but  more  especially  on  account  of 
their  lithuloiiical  eharaeters  and  because  of  the  great  thickness 
of  the  sediiiientarv  nu-ks  overlying  them,  which,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Dinosaunau  remains  in  their  uppermost  strata,  can 
hardly  be  more  recent  than  Cretaceous. 

Cretaceous. — ^Immediately,  but  unconformably,  overlying  the 
Mayer  River  beds,  is  a  series  of  heavily  bedded,  light  brown 
sandstones,  becoming  variegated  above,  exceedingly  barren  of 
fossils  and  with  an  estimated  thickness  of  looo  feet.  In  their 
lower  layers  they  resemble  in  ap|)earance  the  Dakota  sand- 
stones of  our  western  States.  Tlney  are  well  represented  near 
the  source  of  Mayer  Kiver,  where  they  extend  for  several 
miles  in  an  unbroken  wall,  forming  the  southern  border  of 
Mayer  basin.  With  the  exception  of  uncharacteristic  pl&ot 
impressions  no  fossils  were  found  in  these  sandstones.  They 
are  referred  to  the  Cretaceous  upon  stratigraphical  evidences 

-*  Many  of  the  water  oounes  and  topographic  features  mentioned  in  ibis  paper 

will  not  be  fouiul  located  on  any  of  the  current  mnps  of  Patajfonia.  Porrefor* 
ence  tbej  have  been  located  and  given  names  on  the  accompanyiug  map^ 
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and  are  supposed  to  represent  tlie  variegated  sandstones  {Areni- 
scas  abigarradas)  of  Carlos  Anieghino;"^  although  both  in  this 
region,  and  on  the  npper  Rio  Ohalia  thej  appear  to  be  nncon- 
formable  with  the  overlying  Dinosanr  beds. 

J%e  Gnaranitie  beds. — Above  tlie  barren  sandstones  there 
is  a  series  of  variously  colored  sandstones  and  clays  of  immenfie 
thiclvncss,  not  Ict^s  than  2000  feet,  and  in  wliieli  there  occur 
in  the  greatest  profusion  the  minei'ulized  trunks  of  trees  and, 
less  frequently,  Dinosanrian  remains.  Dr.  Amegliinof  has 
already  called  these  beds  the  Giiaranitica  beda  and  referred 
them  to  the  Upper  Oretaeeons  upon  the  evidence  afforded  bv 
the  Dinofianrs  fonnd  in  them.  The  Gnaranitie  beds  are  well 
represented  on  the  head  of  Lignite  creek  on  the  south  side  of 
Mayer  basin,  and  on  the  npper  Rio  Ohalia ;  in  both  of  these 
localities  thej  are  mnch  tilteNl  and  have  a  general  dip  to  the 
southeast. 

2 he  Pyrotherium  Ix  ds. — I  mention  here  the  Pyrotherium 
beds  and  place  them  in  the  Cretaceous  entirely  upon  the 
authority  of  Ameghino.  In  my  work  on  the  Upper  Rios 
Ohalia  and  Ohico  Iwas  nnable  anywhere  to  identity  the  Pyro- 
therinm  beds  or  to  find  evidences  of  the  rich  mammalian 
fauna  found  in  them  by  Carlos  Ameghino.  According  to  Dr. 
Ameghino  these  beds  immediately  overlie  the  Dinosaur  beds 
and  pass  insensibly  into  thein.:J;  No  difficulty  whatever  was 
experienced  in  determining  the  Gnaranitie  beds  and  in  find- 
iijt;  Dinosauriaii  remains  in  tliem.  I  searehed  faithfully  these 
Dinosaur  beds  from  the  baoc  of  the  maiine  Tertiary  above  to 
the  barren  sandstones  below  for  mamma!  remains,  bat  witAout 
slifjhteet  success.  I  never  fonnd  in  position  in  the  Dinosanr 
beds  a  single  mammal  bone  or  tooth.  I  did  find  mammal 
remains  in  this  region  which  seem  to  pertain  to  the  genus  Pyro- 
therium, hn\  they  belong  to  a  horizon  mncli  more  recent  than 
the  Guaranitic  beds  or  even  the  Patai^onian  beds,  and  sliould 
not  be  placed  lower  in  the  geological  scale  than  Miocene,  for 
they  are  above  the  Supra-Patagonian  beds  of  Ameghino.  I 
present  here  in  iig.  1  an  incisor  tooth,  No.  15101  in  onr  collec- 
tion, which  from  its  size  and  shape  appears  to  agree  pretty 
closely  with  the  incisors  of  Pyrotherinm,  Only  part  of  that 
portion  projecting  from  the  jaw  is  preserved  and  this  is  nine 
inches  in  length  and  nearly  three  inches  in  greatest  diameter. 

*  See  "Note  on  Gool.  and  Pal.  of  Argentina,''  Geol.  Mag.,  Jan..  1897,  p.  5, 

and  Bol.  Ttint.  rieogriifira  A.rgeniiiia.  vol.  xvii,  1890.  pp  87-108.  ami  C.  Aiiipgli- 
ino,  Expl.  Geol.  eu  ia  Patagonia,  '  Bol.  Just,  lieograflca  Argeuiiua,  vol.  xi, 
1890,  pp.  1-46. 

f  See  F.  Amcgbiuo.  '•  La  Argentina  al  Traves  delaf^  Ultimas  Epocas Qeologi<M8 ; 
ImpreDta  de  pablu  E  Coni  e  Hijoa,  Buenos  Aires,  18b>7,  p.  33. 

X  F.  Ameghino.  Note  on  Geol.  aod  Pal.  of  Argentina,  GeoL  Ifag.,  London, 
J8IHUU7, 1897f  pik  4-20. 
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It  was  found  associated  with  the  remains  of  other  mammals, 
birds  and  email  reptiles.  From  tbe  atratigraphic  position  of 
the  beds  in  wbieh  ibis  tootb  and  tbe  associated  fossils  were 


1. 


Fiu.  1,  right  sup.  inciaor  of  Pyrotherium?  three-eighths  oatural  size. 

found  I  did  not  suspect  that  tliey  wci  e  in  any  way  related  to 
tbe  Pyrotlierinm  beds  and  spent  very  little  time  in  them. 

I  seriously  question  the  str;iti<j^rapliic  position  of  the  Pyro- 
therium  beds  as  determined  by  the  brothers  Ame^hino, 
although  it  may  seem  presumptuous  on  my  part,  since  I  was 
unable  to  identify  the  beds  at  all,  and  the  explonUdons,  travels 
and  opportunities  for  observations  in  tbis  region  of  Sefior 
Carlos  Ameghino  have  been  far  more  extensive  than  have  ray 
own.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  in  these  beds  containing 
Dinosaurian  remains,  associated  according  to  Ameghino  with 
the  remains  of  tnaininals,  some  of  them,  as  for  example  Pyro- 
therium  of  immense  si/c,  only  a  little  less  than  that  of  the 
elephant  and  consequently  easily  to  be  seen,  I  could  have 
searched  for  weeks  without  ever  Hading  a  single  mammalian 
bone,  while  every  day  I  found  Dinosaurian  remains. 

Considering  the  immense  size  and  highly  specialized  charao- 
ter  of  many,  in  fact  of  most  of  the  mammals  described  by 
Ameghino  from  the  Pyrotherium  beds,  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  they  could  have  lived  in  Cretaceous  times  and  coex- 
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rated  with  the  DiDosaii»  of  that  period.  From  a  stndj  of  the 
figDTOB  and  descriptions  published  by  Dr.  Ameghino  of  the 

fossils  found  in  the  Pyrotherinm  beds,  one  is  even  led  to 
believe  that  they  may  belong  to  a  period  more  recent  than  that 
of  the  Santa  Crnz  beds.  I  present  here  in  fij;.  2,  taken  from 
one  of  A mcghino's  latest  pnblications,  the  snperior  dentition  of 
Morphipjjus  i/nf/ricatvs,  one  of  the  smaller  nngnlates  described 
by  him  as  coming  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Patagonia. 


Fio.  3.  Sup.  deotitioQ  of  Morphippiu  imbricatus  Am^h.,  after  Ameghino. 
One-luilf  nat  size. 

The  entirely  molariform  condition  of  the  premolars  and  the 

cupped  incisors  are  especially  noteworthy.  In  his  "Uotes  on  . 
the  Geolo<^y  and  Paleontology  of  Argentina"  previously 
referred  to,  he  says  on  page  8,  in  speaking  of  the  Pyn >tliorinni 
fauna,  "  The  nnariiiored  edentates  are  also  nuiiicrons  and  of 
types  resembling  those  of  the  8auta  Cruz  formation,  but 
generally  of  much  more  considerable  size.  Nevertheless  some 
forms  show  very  primitive  ckaracters,  having  the  molars  pro- 
vided with  a  well  developed  layer  of  enamel. 

With  these  edentates  there  are  Camivorons  animals  of  a 
size  approximating  to  that  of  the  largest  bears  of  the  present 
day,  but  similar  to  those  of  the  Santa  Cruz  formation."  This 
is  certainly  a  2;reater  size  than  that  attained  by  any  of  the  Car- 
nivorous animals  of  the  bauta  Cruz  beds.   Moreover  many  of 
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the  nngnlates  deacribed  by  Ameghino  as  from  the  Pyrotherium  * 
beds  are  larger  than  the  allied  forms  in  the  Santa  Ornz  beds. 
Now  as  regards  atmetiire  and  specialization  of  parts  we  are  as 

yet  unable  to  judge  in  man}'  cases  just  which  forms  are  the 
more  specialized.  In  not  u  few  instances,  in  his  deseriptioHfi 
of  remains  from  the  Pyrotherium  beds,  he  sliows  that  they  are 
not  disliugui&hed  either  generically  or  bpecitically  from  allied 
forms  in  the  Santa  Cruz  beds,  sometimes  that  they  are 
decidedly  more  specialized  than  the  latter,  and  almost  always 
that  they  are  of  a  size  and  structure  showing  a  close  relation 
with  the  fauna  of  the  Santa  Cmz  beds  and  not  at  all  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  Cretaceous.  As  instances  of  this  I  may 
cite  that  in  his  "  Premiere  Contribution  a  la  Connaissance  de 
la  faune  Mammilogi(|ne  des  Couches  a  Pyrotherium"  on  page 
44,  in  closinL''  his  description  of  A-sinoi/en,'^  Oshorni  he  remarKs. 
"  Cct  aiiimai  ebt  assurement  iin  des  ))lus  grob  njammiferes  qui 
ait  foul6  la  surface  de  la  terre."  Again  on  page  50  in  defining 
the  geons  AneyloecduSy  he  compares  it  with  HomdlodonUh 
therium^  a  closely  allied  genus  from  the  Santa  Cruz  beds  but 
which  is  distiiii^uislied  from  the  latter  partly  by  the  dental 
formula,  whieli  he  finds  to  l>e  T!!C|P}M|  in  IlomdJofJonio- 
theriurn^  wiiile  in  Aneyloco'liis  from  the  Pyrotherium  beds 
there  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  uf  inferior  premolars  to  three 
on  either  side,  a  marked  advance  over  the  Santa  Cruz  form, 
Od  page  56  he  mentions  edentates  from  these  beds  of  the 
stature  of  Mylodon.  Many  other  similar  examples  might  be 
cited,  but  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  a  Cretaceous  fauna.  Thus,  from  his  own  figures  and 
descriptions  it  would  appear  that  in  the  matter  of  size  at  least, 
there  is  a  fleeifled  advantaije  in  favor  of  forms  found  in  the 
Pyrotherium  beds  as  com  pared  with  related  forms  from  the 
Santa  Cruz  beds.  In  the  history  of  the  development  of  every 
mammalian  phylum  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  is  a  decided  and  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  individual  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms.  According 
to  Dr.  Ameghino,  exactly  the  opposite  has  taken  ])lace  in  South 
America.  It  would  be  iuteresting  to  know  why  it  is  that 
natural  causes  always  working  by  the  same  methods  have  pro- 
duced such  opposite  results  in  the  two  liemisplieres,  when  as  is 
everywhere  shown,  especially  amontr  the  uuirulates  there  are 
such  marked  cases  of  parallelism  in  structural  development. 

Whatever  may  be  the  relation  of  the  Pyrotherium  beds  to 
the  Santa  Cruz  beds,  I  feel  sure  that  the  mammalian  fauna 
described  by  Florentine  Ameghino  as  from  the  Pyrotherium 
beds  does  not  occur  associated  with  the  Dinosaurian  remains 
of  the  Guaranitic  beds,  unless  such  association  is  due  to  sec- 
ondary deposition  of  the  latter  or  a  superiicial  jningling  of 
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remaine  from  two  or  more  distiiiet  horizons  by  recent  erosicm ; 
which  latter  has  been  the  caaee  of  much  confaBioQ  in  other 
instances,  as  for  example,  the  Lonp  Fork  and  Eqons  beds  of 

onr  western  plains. 

Dr.  Ameghinc*  in  Sfiving  his  reasoDg  for  referring  the  Pyro- 
tlietiam  beds  to  the  Cretaceous,  says:  "I  rely  on  the  fact  that 
these  beds  with  remains  of  Pyrotherium  ever)^ where  accom- 
pany the  red  sandstones  with  remains  of  Dinosaurs,  so  that  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  possible  to  separate  them  in  an  absolute 
manner.  These  sandstones  in  certain  places  exhibit  nothing 
but  bones  of  Binoaaurs;  in  others  thej  show  only  remains  of 
mammals  and  small  reptiles  of  types  not  yet  determined,  while 
at  other  points  all  these  remains  are  shown  mixed  together,  at 
least  to  aU  appearance  (italics  mine),  always  accompanied  by  a 
great  quantity  of  silicilied  wood."  Xow  according  to  Ame- 
ghino's  own  Btatementfi,  in  tlie  localities  where  thibPyrotheriiuu 
fanna  has  been  fonnd  most  abundantly,  the  nature  of  the 
country  is  just  such  as  to  bring  about  a  mingling  of  remains 
really  belonging  to  quite  different  horizons,  and  thus  their 
association  in  the  same  horizon  may  be  only  apparent^  as  he 
himself  has  in,  reality  snggested.  In  another  pnhlicationf  he 
says  :  "Malheurensement  ce  nonveau  gisement  se  trouvait  dans 
nne  region  ahsolnment  inconnue  et  accidentee  d'une  maniere 
epouvantable ;  il  s'egara  au  milieu  de  ce  labyrinthe  et  ne  i)ut 
en  Bortir  qn'a  dure  peine  en  abandonant  nne  partie  dn  materiel 
de  voyage."  I  may  also  add  that  in  the  region  of  Mayer  basin 
and  the  upper  Rio  Cbalia,  especially  the  former,  there  have 
been  f^reat  disturbances,  so  that  the  Gnaranitic  beds  and  the 
snj^erimposed  Tertiary  deposits  arc  inclined  at  higli  angles. 
In  such  a  region  the  exact  stratigrapbic  relations  of  the  differ- 
ent beds  are  not  alwavs  easily  determined,  and  in  some  cases 
grave  errors  have  arisen  through  false  determinations  made  by 
most  capable  men.  As  an  example  of  this,  it  need  only  be 
remembered  that  Sellor  Carlos  Ameghino  spent  five  years  in 
Patagonia,  working  mostly  in  the  Santa  Cruz  beds,  before  dis- 
covering that  they  overlie  the  Patagonian  beds,:]:  all  the  while 
considering  them  as  below  tlie  latter  series  (although  Darwin 
had  fifty  years  before  suggested  the  true  conditions),^  and  this 
far  out  from  the  moimtains  and  in  a  region  singularly  free 
from  faults  or  dislocations  of  any  kind,  where  the  strata  are 
approximately  horizontal  and  succeed  one  another  in  regular 
order. 

*  Ix>c  oit 

f  See  Premiere  Cootributiou  d  la  Connats<»anrp  de  la  Fanne  Mammalogique  des 
<Jouches  i  Pyrotlierium.  Florcntioo  Ameghiuo,  Bol.  del  lost.  Geo.  Arg.,  tome 
ZY,  cahiers  11  et  12. 

X  SejB  £]Dum^ratioD  Synoptique  lieH  Ksp^cer,  rte  \fammifAres  Fossilcs  dcs  Forma- 
tions Eocenes  de  Paiagooie,  par  Fioreatioo  Ameghiuo.  Buenos  Aires  1894,  pp. 
1-8.  §  See  Geol.  Obserr,  on  South  Americaf  p.  lit. 
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It  k  trae  tbat  Dr.  Florentino  Amei^hiiio  states  that  the 
variegated  sandstones  of  the  interior  extend  to  ttie  Atlantic 
coast,  and  are  covered  in  concordant  stratification  by.  the  same 

strata  with  P ijrotherium  but  pin^e  he  ogives  no  localities  and 
nowhere  describes  any  remains  of  i'yrothcriiun  or  other  mam- 
mals from  those  l)eds  as  having  been  foniid  at  Saii  Julian  or 
other  localities  on  the  coast,  the  correct  identification  of  those 
beds  as  Pjrotherinm  may  well  bo  questioned. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  npon  the  qneetion  of  the  age 
of  the  Pyrotherinm  beds  becanse  of  the  in)portance  of  the 
problems  involved.  If  the  beds  containing  this  remarkable 
mammalian  fauna  l)e  really  Cretaceons,  not  only  may  the  value 
of  vertebrate  fost^ils  a--  means  of  correlation  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned, but  a  very  decided  blow  will  also  be  struck  at  the 
validity  of  all  correlations  based  on  paleontological  evidences, 
whether  of  vertebrates,  invertebrates  or  plants. 

Until  this  entire  r^ion  has  been  earefoUy  explored  and  the 
Btratigraphic  position  of  the  Pyrotherinm  beds  accurately  de- 
termined, by  men  trained  in  stratigraphic  work,  the  question 
of  their  exact  position  in  relation  to  the  Dinosaur  beds  and  to 
the  different  Tertiary  beds,  h  \ve1],  will  remain  nnsettled  in 
the  minds  of  most  vertebrate  paleuutologists. 

Tertiary  Deposits — Eocene. 

TAe  jPatagonian  beds. — Extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  an  almost  nnbroken  enecession  from  New  Bay  on  tlie  north 
to  near  the  mouth  of  tiie  Coy  River  on  the  south,  there  is  a 
series  of  light-colored,  well  strati  tied  sandstones  and  clays, 
usually  quite  soft  but  sometimes,  especially  in  the  sandstone 
layers,  enclosing  very  hard,  lenticular  concretions.  These  beds 
are  known  as  the  Patagonian  beds,  and  the  typical  locality  for 
them  may  be  considered  as  the  Atlantic  coast  anywhere  from 
Port  Desire  to  the  month  of  the  Santa  Cruz  !Rlver.  They 
attain  to  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet,  are  of  marine 
origin  and  are  everywhere  characterized  by  marine  inverte- 
brates in  great  abundance.  In  the  re<i;ion  south  of  Port  Desire 
they  dip  very  gradually  to  the  southeastward,  so  that  their 
uppermost  strata  disappear  beneath  the  waters  of.  the  Atlantic 
abont  midway  between  the  Santa  Omz  and  Coy  Bivers. 

In  r^ard  to  the  age  of  the  Pata^nian  beds  there  has  been 
great  difference  of  opinion,  but  most  pereons  acquainted  with 
them  and  with  the  invertebrate  fauna  found  in  them  agree  in 
referring  them  to  the  Eocene.  Dr.  Ameghino,  in  discussing 
this  question,  says:*  "The  fact  is  that  the  Patagonian  forma- 
tion b^ins  with  the  Tapper  Cretaceous,  but  acquires  its  great- 

*  See  Kotes  on  Geol.  and  Pal.  of  Arg ,  p.  12. 
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est  development  dnrin^  the  Eocene.  The  fowiliferons  depoeitft 
of  Quinquina  were  at  nret  regarded  as  Tertiary,  and  were  only 
assigned  to  the  Oretaceons  after  there  had  been  discovered  in 
thera  remains  of  Plesioaaurua  {Cimoliosauma)  chUensis^  of 
Ammonites y  and  some  other  Secondary  gencrn. 

"The  late  Cretaceous  formation  of  the  coast  of  Cliili  ex- 
hibits absolutely  the  same  aspect  and  the  same  lithological 
characters  as  the  Patagonian  formation.  The  faciei  of  the 
fanna  is  eqaalW  the  same,  since  the  Oretaceons  fanna  of  Qniri- 
4]|i]ina  only  difirers  from  the  fauna  of  the  Pata^nian  forma- 
tion by  the  presence  of  eii^ht  genera  (Ammonites^  HamiteSy 


Trigonia),  which  are  not  m6t  with  in  this  latter ;  while  85 
per  cent,  more  or  less,  of  the  genera  of  the  Oretaceons  forma- 
tion are  also  fonnd  in  the  Eocene  Patas^onian  fornmtion. 
Moreover  according  to  Fhili|>pi,  the  best  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, 20  per  cent  ot  the  species  of  shells  of  the  Oretaceons  for- 
mation of  Algarroba  are  likewise  species  of  the  Patagonian 
formation,  and  it  will  be  recognized  that  in  Patagonia  the 
marine  Oretaceons  and  Eocene  formaldons  pass  from  one  to 
the  other  in  a  gradual  and  insensible  manner." 

Granting  that  the  facts  as  stated  above  are  correct,  and  Dr. 
W.  Mooricke*  has  slunvn  that  considerable  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  above  association  of  species  at  the  localities  mentioned, 
they  do  not  justify  Dr.  Ameghino's  conduRion  that  the  Lower 
Patagonian  beds  belong  to  the  Upper  Oretaceons;  for  in  regard 
to  the  eight  genera  mentioned  above  as  found  only  in  the 
Oretaceons  of  the  west  coast  and  not  in  the  Patagonian  beds, 
it  should  be  remem1)ere(l  that  of  these,  six  are  characteristic 
of  the  Mesozoic,  and  are  unknown  in  any  deposit  Intfi-  than 
Cretaceous,  while  the  two  reinaininLC,  Pholadomya  and  Tri- 
gonia,  are  found  indiscriminately  from  the  Lias  to  recent 
times.  The  per  cent  of  genera  or  even  of  species  common  to 
the  two  deposits  is  of-  lees  importance  than  the  character  of  the 
genera  and  species  peculiar  to  each.  Now  six  of  the  eight 
genera  found  in  the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  west  coast  and 
absent  in  the  Patagonian  beds  are  typical  Mesozoic  genera, 
while  most  of  those  genera  found  only  in  the  Patngoniim  lieds 
are  unknown  from  tlio  Cretaceous,  and  the  greater  nuuii)er  of 
genera  common  to  l)oth  have  been  found  in  ditferent  localities 
throughout  the  world  in  both  Secoudary  and  Tertiary  deposits, 
and  are  therefore  nnimportant  in  determining  the  age  of  either 
series  of  beds.  If  the  Lower  Patagonian  beds  really  belong  to 
the  Cretaceous,  since  they  are  of  distinctly  marine  origin,  we 
should  find  in  them  some  trace  of  that  unusually  prolific  Ce- 
phalopod  fanna  {Ammonites^  Hamitesy  iScaphite^^  Baculitea, 

*  Nenaa.  Jabrb.,  etc.,  Bail.  Bd.    189S,  p.  694. 
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etc.,)  the  remains  of  which  are  everywhere  bo  abundant  in  all 
the  known  marine  CretaoeooB  deposits  of  the  world,  but  which 

are  singularly  wantinp^  in  the  Patagonian  beds.  Since  there 
has  not  been  reported  up  to  the  present  time  a  single  species 
cliaracteristic  of  the  Cretaceous  period  from  the  typical  Pata- 
gonian beds  on  the  east  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  since  the  entire 
facies  of  the  fauna  is  Tertiary,  there  is  no  good  reason,  from  a 
paleontological  standpoint,  for  referring  any  part  of  this  forma- 
tion to  the  Cretaceous. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  Dr.  A  meghino  for  assigning  the 
Lower  Patagonian  beds  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous  on  account  of 
certain  remains  of  Mosasaurs,  Plesiosaurs  and  iish  of  Cre- 
taceous types  found  in  the  vicitiity  of  Lake  Viedma,  are  of 
little  value,  Bince  those  beds  have  never  been  properly  identi- 
Hed  as  the  Patagonian  beds. 

The  stratigrapbical  evidences  in  favor  of  referring  the  whole 
of  the  Patagonian  beds  to  the  Tertiary  appear  to  be  quite  con- 
clusive, assuming  that  the  Guaranitic  beds  are  Upper  Cre- 
taceous. That  there  was  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  between 
the  close  of  the  deposition  of  the  one,  and  the  beginning  of 
that  of  the  other,  series  of  deposits  is  evidenced  by  the  altered 
nature  of  the  materials,  which  show  not  oidy  that  they  were 
derived  largely  from  different  sources,  but  that  they  were 
deposited  in  the  one  instance  in  fresh  water  and  in  the  other 
in  salt  water  over  identically  the  same  geographical  districts. 
Again  the  appearance  of  the  Guaranitic  beds,  on  tlie  coast  at 
San  Julian,  where  there  are  no  disturbances  in  the  Patagonian 
beds,  can  best  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  they  repre- 
sent a  piominence  iu  those  beds,  due  to  erosion,  which  took 
place  after  the  close  of  the  deposition  of  the  (ruaranitic  beds 
and  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Patagonian  beds.  More- 
over in  vast  areas,  throughout  tlie  interior,  the  Guaranitic  beds 
are  immediately  overlaid^ by  formations  mnch  more  recent  than 
Patagonian,  thus  showing  a  decided  nncenformity  by  overlap 
between  the  two  series.  !No  interstratification  of  the  two 
series  has  ever  been  observed,  which  would  have  been  the 
natural  result  had  they  been  deposited  simultaneously  and  had 
marine  and  f rc>sh-water  conditions  prevailed  at  the  same  time 
in  adjacent  regions. 

Most  of  the  confusion  which  hua  arisen  regarding  the  age  of 
the  Patagonian  beds,  has  doubtless  been  due  very  largely  to  the 
carelessness  of  collectors.  For  many  years  everv  fossil-baring 
horizon  discovered  anywhere  in  southern  South  America  ana 
containing  a  large  oyster,  was  referred  without  question  to  the 
Patagonian  beds,  and  collections  were  made  indiscriminately  at 
many  different  localities  and  from  innny  different  horizons 
from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  to  the  Pliocene,  all  referred  to  the 
Patagonian  beds  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  specialists  for 
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stady,  often  with  no  other  naaak  than  that  they  were  from 
the  Patagonian  beds.  In  thia  manner,  for  yean^  the  fanna  of 
the  Patagonian  beda  baa  been  made  toioclude  everything  from 

the  T'^pper  Oretaceons  deposits  of  the  west  coast  to  tlio  Siipra- 
Patagonian  tmds,  the  beds  in  Er)tre  Rios  on  the  Parana  and, 
very  likely,  some  forms  Irotn  the  Cape  Fairweather  beds  of 
Pliocene  age.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising,  in  view  of  thia 
unwarranted  association  of  fossils,  that  the  opinions  of  con- 
chologista  shonld  have  varied  bo  much  in  regard  to  the  age  of 
these  oeda. 

What  is  especially  needed,  is  a  complete  series  of  the  inver- 
tebrates from  the  typical  localities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  and  Desire  rivers  and  tlie  intervening  coast,  for  study 
and  comparison  with  forms  from  horizons  in  both  Europe  and 
Korth  America,  the  age  of  which  has  been  ac<turately  deter- 
mined from  stratigraphical  evidences.  With  this  end  in  view 
we  made  a  small  collection  from  near  the  month  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  River,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  E. 
Ortmann,  who  considers  them  as  not  older  than  £ooene  and  has 
thus  far  identified  the  following  genera  and  species :  Ostrea 
hatcheri  (Ort.) ;  CucuVwa  alta  (Sow.) ;  Peeten  sp.  ?  ;  Perna 
sp.  ? :  Area  sp.  ?;  lAinopHU  insolita  (Sow.);  Limopsu  off. 
aiiiiicana  Cardlta  patagmiica  (Sow.);  C.  inaeqnuli^ 

(Phil.);  Yenm  meridionatu  (Sow.);  F.  volkmanni  (l^hil.); 
GlycimerU  sp.  ? ;  jDenUdium  viajus  (Sow.)  ? ;  IVochae  laevis 
(Sow.);  TufriieUa  amhulacrum  (Sow.);  TurriteUa  c^gmis 
(Hup.) ;  Crcpid/ida  gregaria  (Sow.) ;  Natica  ohtecta  (Phil.) ; 
Struthiolaria  omata  (Sow.) ;  J^'icula  Carolina  (d'Orb.) ; 
Volnta  sp.  ? ;  Fmu8  darwinianua  (Phil.) ;  Cancer  patagoni- 
CUH  (Phi!.). 

Incomplete  as  this  collection  doubtless  is,  yet  it  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  tlie  beds  iu  (question,  it  is  hoped  that 
we  may  soon  be  able  to  make  more  extensive  collections  from 
these  beds,  but  from  the  evidence  already  at  hand  there  seems 
no  good  reason  for  referring  any  part  of  the  Patagonian  beds 
to  a  more  remote  age  than  Eocene. 

Miocene. 

The  Supra' Patagonian  Beds. — After  the  deposition  of  the 
Patagonian  beds  this  region  was  for  a  considerable  period  ele- 
vated iibove  the  level  of  the  sea  and  subjected  to  erosion,  and 
doubtless  much  of  the  material  composing  the  Patagonian 

beds  was  then  completely  removed  over  large  areas,  especially 
in  what  is  now  the  interior  reirion.  This  period  of  erosion  was 
of  sufficient  duration  to  aceomj>lisii  great  changes  in  the  marine 
fauna  of  the  regions ;  for  iu  tlie  succeeding  strata,  which  are 
also  of  marine  origin,  there  is  almost  a  completely  new  list  in 
^e  BpecicB  represented,  while  several  new  genera  have  been 
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introdnced,  and  the  entire  aspect  of  tlie  fauna  changed  from 

Eocene  to  Miocene,  accordino:  to  Dr.  Ortraann,  who  has  also 
studied  our  collections  of  invertebrates  from  these  beds  and 
has  identified  the  following  forms  :  Cidaris  sp.  \ ;  Scutella  sp.  ? ; 
Bryozoa ;  Terebratula  jyatf^uonica  (Sow.);  OHtrea  pkillippii 
(Ort.) ;  O,  hatcheri  (Ort.) ;  Peciunculua  sp.  i ;  Glycinieru  sp.  ? ; 
jPHsaureUa;  Solarium;  Troehiia  coHeltata  (Phil.) ;  TurrOdla 
d^Snis {Rup.);  Orepidtdagreparia {Bow A);  Sealariarngokua 
(Sow.) ;  Struthiolaria  chUe?i8is;  Natiea  sotida  (Sow.);  Balama 
variant  (Sow.) ;  Chthamalua  antiquvs  (Phil.). 

The  Supra- Patae:onian  beds  are  composed  of  alternating 
layers  of  sandstones  and  clavs,  usually  of  a  yellow  or  liijht 
brown  color  with  a  rich  invertebrate  fauna.  Ameghino  states 
that  they  have  a  tliickness  of  30  meters,  but  in  the  interior, 
along  the  base  of  the  OordiUeraa,  they  oertainly  attain  to  a 
mnch  greater  thickness,  and  I  shonld  not  hesitate  to  allot  to 
them  a  thickness  of  fnlly  150  meters  at  Shell  Gap,  where  Lig- 
nite Creek  emerges  from  Mayer  iMsin.  In  this  region,  as  also 
on  the  upper  Tlio  Ohalia,  they  rest  nnconformably  upon  the 
Guaranitio  beds  and  dip  to  the  eastward  at  an  angle  of  about 
15°  as  shown  iu  hg.  3. 


Fiii.  3.  Section  of  -  ilinientary  deposits  as  displayed  on  south  side  of  Lignite 
Creek  and  southern  border  of  Mnver  Itasin,  from  a  point  one  mile  east  of  Shell 
Gap  to  the  western  border  of  the  basiu  A-Ii.  Fresh  water,  6auta  Cruz  beds; 
B-C.  Marine  Supra-Patagonian  bods;  C-D.  Fresh-water?  Quaranitio  bedft; 
D-E  Barren  «:iiiclston('8 :  l-]-F.  Marine  Mayer  River  beds  and  ipneoiis  rocks. 
Distance  from  A  to  F  about  15  miles.  Relative  iuelinatioo  of  strata  to  baise-line. 
A-F.  exaggerated  for  effect,  thus  increasiog  thioknesB  of  deposits  relatavel^  to 
length  of  section  displajed. 

The  Santa  Cruz  heds, — I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Ameghino 
in  considering  the  Santa  Crnz  beds  as  belonging  to  the  same 
series  with  the  Supra-Patagonian  beds.  My  reasons  for  sepa- 
rating them  are  because  the  8anta  Crnz  beds  are  of  fresh 
or  brackish  water  origin,  as  shown  by  the  diatoms  which 
they  contain  and  also  1  am  brought  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  fact  that  all  along  the  foot  hills  of  the  Cordilleras  the 
Supra-Patagonian  heds  were  observed,  inclined  at  high  angles, 
while  in  the  same  region  the  Santa  Omz  beds  are  approxi- 
mately horizontal  and  sliow  almost  no  evidences  of  distarbance. 
At  Shell  Gap,  on  Lignite  Creek,  this  creek  has  cut  a  narrow 
gorge  through  the  sandstones  and  clays  of  the  Snpra-Pata- 

*  See  Qeol«  Obi.  on  8.  jL,  by  Darwin,  p.  IIT. 
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gonian  beds,  which  are  liere  inclined  at  an  an^jle  of  not  less 
than  15°,  while  not  more  than  one-half  mile  below,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  same  gtream,  may  be  seen  an  outcrop  of  sandstones 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  beds,  which  appear  nearly  norizontal.  In 
fact,  ao  far  as  I  was  able  to  determine,  the  inclination  of  the 
Santa  Cmz  beds  is  nowhere  appreciable,  except  at  certain 
points  aloni;  the  water  conrscB,  where  it  is  possil)le  to  take  in 
at  one  view  stretches  of  isevenil  miles  of  the  t^trutn.  and  then 
tliere  is  apparent  only  a  verv  gentle  dip  to  the  boutheast. 

I  nowhere  found  mammals  in  the  marine  beds,  nor  did  I 
anywhere  find  the  two  series  interstratitied.  I  observed  the 
contact  between  the  two  aeriee  at  many  different  localities  and 
did  occasionally  find  bones  below  the  base  of  the  Santa  Ornz 
beds,  but  they  were  such  as  had  fallen  down  from  above.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  I  found  bones  in  strata  which  were  abso- 
lutely lower  than  other  strata  in  the  same  vicinity  where 
marine  invertebrates  were  abundant,  and  I  at  tirst  believed  that 
there  had  been  an  interstratitication  of  the  two  series,  but 
upon  careful  examination,  I  found  that  the  layer  with  the 
invertebratea  did  not  continne  on  so  aa  to  actually  overlie  that 
with  the  bones,  and  I  was  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Santa  Cruz  beds  had  here  been  deposited  upon  the  eroded  sur^ 
face  of  the  Supra'Patagonian  beds.  An  example  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  a  small  cnflon  <m  the  sonth  side  of  the  Kio  Ohico 
about  two  miles  below  Sierra  Oveja.  In  going  up  the  val- 
ley of  Chico  River  it  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
old  crater  {Siei^ra  Oveja),  since  it  rises  directly  from  the  bank 
of  the  stream  and  compels  one,  if  traveling  with  a  vehicle, 
either  to  cross  the  river  or  go  around  to  the  west  of  the  moun- 
tain,  neither  of  which  routes  is  particularly  good.  About  two 
miles  below  this  crater  there  enters  the  river  valley  from  the 
west  a  narrow,  deep  cafion.  Ascending  this  canon  some  200 
yards,  tliere  a))peai*s  on  the  south  side  of  it  a  |)rojecting  sand- 
stone iedcre,  about  two  feet  thick,  with  an  abundance  of  oyster 
shells.  Proceeding  a  little  farther,  the  canon  is  seen  to  open 
out  into  a  small,  deeply  eroded,  "bad  land"  basin.  Continu- 
ous all  the  while  on  your  left  is  the  oyster-bearing,  sandstone 
ledge,  which,  at  a  distance  of  about  one-half  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  caiion,  becomes  covered  by  talus :  this  condition 
•continues  for  perhaps  100  yards,  when  the  section  is  again 
<!]ear,  and  in  the  lowermost  layers  there  are  mammal  remains, 
wliilc  the  sandstone  layer  with  its  oysrers  is  nowhere  to  be 
found.  It  is  true  that  the  bottom  of  the  canon  has  been  all 
the  time  rising,  but  the  elevation  did  not  appear  sufficient  to 
bring  the  sbeB-bearing  layer  below  its  surface;  I  therefore 
concluded  that  the  sandstone  layer  with  oysters  had  been 
eroded  away  before  the  deposition  of  the  mammalian  beds* 
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From  the  high  angle  of  inclination  of  the  Snpra-Patagonian 
beds  all  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  it  is  evident 
that  at  the  close  of  that  period  there  were  great  orographic 
movements  throDghoat  sontheni  Sooth  America.  Not  only 
were  the  Cordilleras  greatly  elevated,  hot  also  the  region  to 
the  eastward,  far  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  was  brought  above  sea  level.  The  eastern  border  of  this 
great  land  mass  was  perhaps  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Falkland  Tslaruls,  and  may  be  approximately  represented  by 
an  iiiiagiiiary  line  connecting  these  islands  with  certain  out- 
Iving  bodies  of  Primary  Bock  at  Port  Desire,  and  other  places 
nirther  north,  and  perhaps  extending  also  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  as  far  as  South  Georgia  Island.  The  great  develop- 
ment of  the  Santa  Cruz  beds  along  the  coast,  especially  between 
the  Coy  and  Galle<j^os  Kivers,  as  well  as  the  very  shallow 
nature  of  the  water  between  tliat  coast  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  are  l)otli  imj^ortant  evidences  of  a  much  greater  east- 
ward extension  of  the  land  during  the  Santa  Cruz  period  than 
at  present. 

Oonseqnent  upon  the  elevation  which  took  place  at  the  close 
of  the  Supra-Patagonian  period,  there  was  between  the  borders 
of  the  olu  land-mass,  now  represented  on  the  east  by  the  Por» 
phyries  of  Port  Desire,  and  by  the  Falkland  Islands ;  and  on 

the  west  by  the  Cordilleras,  a  depressiori,  in  whieh  were  laid 
down  the  fresh-water,  lacustrine  deposits,  now  known  as  the 
Santa  Cruz  beds,  and  containinji,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
varied  vertebrate  faunas  known.  That  the  Santa  Cruz  beds 
are  of  fresh-water  origin  rather  than  marine  is  shown  bj  the 
diatoms.  It  is  also  clear  from  the  nature  and  composition  of 
the  strata,  that  they  were  not  deposited  in  a  great,  continuons 
lake,  bnt  rather  in  a  low,  flat,  marshy  country  with  smaller 
lakes  and  connectins^  water  courses.  As  evidences  of  this  I 
would  cite  the  numerous  examples  of  eross-bedding,  and  the 
fact  that  the  beds  of  sandstones,  clays  and  conglomerates 
continually  replace  one  another,  both  of  which  facts  are  well 
shown  in  tig.  6  at  G  and  J,  and  in  fignres  10  and  11. 

The  Santa  Cruz  beds  may  be  separated,  according  to  the 
vertebrate  remains  found  in  them,  into  an  upper  and  lower 
horizon.  The  strata  of  the  lower  Santa  Cruz  beds,  as  com- 
pared  with  those  of  tlie  upper,  are  of  a  lighter  color,  more  con- 
tinuous and  are  composed  of  finer  materials,  containing  few  or 
no  conglomerates.  They  are  best  displayed  in  the  bhilfs  of 
the  Santa  ('ruz,  and  of  the  upper  Chalia  and  Chico  Rivers, 
where  they  are  characterized  by  the  great  numbers  of  herbiv- 
orous marsupials  and  gigantic  birds  found  in  them.  The 
upper  Santa  Cruz  beds  are  best  exhibited  in  the  hlufb  of  the 
sea  and  the  G-al legos  River  from  Coy  Inlet  to  Guer  Aike, 
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where  they  are  characterized  by  the  scarcity  of  herbivorous 
marsupials  and  bird  remains  and  the  abundance  of  the  remains 
of  carnivoi'0118  marsapials,  edentates,  ungulates,  rodents,  etc. 

There  has  been  mnch  doubt  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
Santa  CroE  beds.  Darwin*  was  the  lirst  to  determine  that 
they  were  distinct  from  the  Patagonian  beds  and  to  suggest 
their  true  stratigraphic  position  in  regard  to  the  latter.  Dr. 
Florentino  Ameghino-f  and  his  brother  Carlos  Aine<rhino,  diir- 
in*^  the  first  five  years  of  their  labors  on  tlie  itiaminalian  fauna 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  beds,  supposed  theui  to  underlie  the  Pata- 
go^ian  beda  which  most  ooncnologiats  agree  in  referring  to  the 
Eocene.  They  therefore  considered  the  Santa  Grnz  oeda  as 
Lower  Eocene  and  the  Patagonian  beds  T^])per  Eocene.  Finally 
on  his  sixth  journey  into  this  region  Carlos  Ameghino  was 
able  to  determine  the  exact  stratigrapliie  relations  of  these 
deposits,  and  their  relative  position  in  the  Tertiary  scale  was 
exactly  reversed. 

So  far  as  any  observations  bearing  upon  the  6trati|2;raphic 
relations  of  the  Santa  Cruz  beds  are  concerned,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  against  referring  to  them  any  age  from  Lower 
Miocene  to  Lower  Pliocene.  That  they  are  not  older  than 
Middle  Miocene  is  pretty  clearly  shown,  since  they  have  been 
Fccn  to  rest  unconformably  upon  the  Supra-Pata^onian  ])eds, 
in  regard  to  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  which  Dr.  Ortinann 
writes  as  follows:  ''The  most  interesting  form  of  the  Snpra- 
Patagonian  beds  is  the  Scutella.  Accordinir  to  Zittcl  {Ildud- 
buch  der  Palaeontologies  vol.  i,  p.  522),  all  the  species  of 
ScuteUa  are  fonnd  in  the  Oligocene  and  Miocene;  so  that  this 
fact  tends  to  confirm  Moericfe^s  opinion  (N.  Jahrb.  Min.,  etc., 
Beil.  Bd.  x,  pp.  593  and  596)  of  the  Miocene  age  of  the  Pata- 
gonian beds,  at  least  of  a  part  of  the  so  called  Patagonian  beds. 
If  this  is  true,  the  Santa  Oraz  beds  overlying  the  Scutella 
beds  cannot  he  Eocene." 

In  any  attempt  to  correlate  the  Santa  Cruz  beds  with  other 
Tertiary  strata  of  either  Europe  or  North  America,  notiiing 
will  be  fonnd  of  more  valne  than  the  remarkable  vertebrate 
fauna  which  ihey  contain.  There  is  absolutely  no  ground, 
from  a  stratigraphical  standpoint,  for  presuming  that  the  mam- 
malia of  this  region  were  any  more  advanced  in  early  Tertiary 
times  than  were  the  mammalia  of  the  northern  hemisphere; 
hence,  notwithstandinfr  the  fact,  tlvat  the  Santa  Ornz  fauna  is 
so  dissimilar  to  any  known  in  either  Europe  or  North  America, 
if  among  the  ungulates,  rodents  and  other  ordci's  common  to 

♦  See  Geol.  Obs.  on  S.  A.,  Darwin,  p.  117. 

f  See  ^QumeratioQ  Syooptique  des  Especes  de  Maoiifcres  Fo^siies  ties  Forraa- 
tioos  Eocdnes  <1«  Patagonie,  par  Florantino  Ameghino,  pp^  4-5  (Baenoa  AifesX 
1894. 
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both,  forms  are  found,  no  matter  how  dissimilar  they  may  be, 
jet  flhowing  approximately  the  same  degree  of  development 
along  those  lines  of  progression  common  to  both,  it  is  only  fair 
to  consider  beds  containing  such  forms  as  of  approximately 
the  same  geological  age,  and  sach  correlation  of  the  deposits 
of  Patagonia  will,  it  is  believed,  receive  the  sanction  of  most 
paleontoloi^ists  and  geologists,  until  ijood  reasons  are  produced 
to  show  that  it  is  at  fault.  It  was  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  material  with  wliich  to  make  such  comparisons  that 
our  expedition  to  Patagonia  was  undertaken.  Several  tons  of 
most  excellent  fossils  were  procured  from  varions  horizons. in 
the  Santa  Oruz  beds,  among  which  are  the  skulls  and  greater 
portions  of  tlic  skeletons  of  nearly  every  genos  reported  from 
these  bods.  This  material  is  beinof  rapidly  freed  from  the 
matrix  and  prepared  for  study,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be 
possible  to  compare  these  torm?5,  point  for  point,  with  the 
skeletons  of  animals  found  in  our  own  Tertiary  deposits,  the 
age  of  which  has  been  determined  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 
both  from  paleontological  and  stratigraphical  evidences.  While 
the  final  results  of  such  comparisons  are  yet  to  be  attained, 
enough  has  already  been  done  to  demonstrate  the  compara- 
tively modern  aspect  of  the  fauna  of  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz 
beds.  For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  and  who  may  not 
have  bad  an  opportunity  of  studying  for  themselves  the  figures 
and  descriptions  already  puUlirilied  by  Dr.  Ameghino,  1  present 
here  in  figs.  4,  4:<z,  5,  the  metatarsals  and  superior  deiiLitiun  of 
one  of  the  Proterotheridss,  drawn  from  part  of  No.  15107  in 
our  collection:  Note  the  complex  structure  of  the  molars  and 
pre-molars,  the  molariform  condition  of  the  lattei-,  the  long 
diastema,  the  absence  of  incisors,  etc.,  in  the  dentition,  whOe 
in  the  metatarsals  there  is  the  very  fj^rcat  tendency  to  mono- 
ductylism,  as  shown  l)y  the  rudimentary  ciiaracter  of  metatar- 
sals II  and  lY,  and  the  extremely  well-developed  nietapodial 
keel  on  metatarsal  III.  These  or  other  characters,  ei^ually 
indicative  of  a  high  degree  of  specialization,  are  met  with  in 
nearly  every  group  of  animals  in  these  beds.  In  consideration 
of  the  stratigraphic  position  of  the  Santa  Oruz  beds  and  the 
degree  of  specialization  exhibited  by  the  mammalian  remains 
found  in  them,  it  is  ditBcult  to  see  how  they  can  pertain  to^ 
period  more  remote  than  Miocene. 

Fliocene. 

The  Cape  Fairweather  heds, — ^In  this  Journal  for  September 
last,  the  author  described  and  gave  a  section  of  certain  marine 
deposits  found  near  Cape  Fairweather,  overlying  the  Santa 
Oruz  beds,  and  named  them  the  Cape  Fairweather  beds.  At 
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that  time  I  had  not  seen  Dr.  Aineghino's  article  entitled 
Notes  on  the  Geology  and  Paleontolof^  of  Ai^ntina,"*  in 
which  he  gives  the  first  notice  of  manne  deposits,  fonnd  in 
this  r^ioD,  overlying  the  Santa  Craz  beds.  My  observations 
regardmg  the  relations  of  these  marine  beds  to  the  Shingle 
formation  {  TehuelcJie  formation  of  Aiiiajhuio)  do  not  njrree 
with  those  of  Seiior  Carlos  Ameghino.  Dr.  Atnei^hinu,  on 
page  17  of  tlie  paper  just  cited,  after  quoting  at  sonic  length 
from  a  letter  from  Carlos  Ameghino,  concludes :  "  According 
to  this  the  bowlders  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 


6. 


FiO  4.  Front  view  of  meta tares  Is  of  Diadiaphorus  majuactUuaf  Amegb.  from 
No.  1 5 1 07  Princ.  col..  Rg.  :  view  of  distal  end  of  metatarsal  III,  showing  great 
development  of  metapodial  keel. 

FiQ.  5.  Crown  view  of  sup.  dentition  of  Diadiaphorus  mqjusculust  Amegh. 
from  Ko.  15107,  Princ.  ooL 

and  over  them  there  extended  at  other  periods  a  vast  forma- 
tion of  marine  shells,  of  whieh  there  only  remains  diminished 

traces  at  certain  definite  -ipots."  This  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  I  observed  near  Cape  Fairweather  on  the  coast,  where 
there  is  a  sjilendid  continuous  section  from  the  81iiii<i:le  forma- 
tion through  the  Cape  Fairweather  beds  and  some  300  feet  of. 

*  Sep  Geo).  Mag.,  January,  1897,  pp.  4-20. 

Am.  Jouk.  Sol— JToubtu  Skriss,  Vol.  IV,  No.  23.— Nov.,  1897. 
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the  Santa  Oniz  beds,  and  where  it  U  absolntely  impossible  to 
mistake  the  relative  position  of  the  series  of  deposits.  As 
shown  in  the  section  ^iven  in  my  original  description  of  these 
beds,  and  reproduced  liere  in  fig.  6,  the  beds  with  marine 
invertebrates  underlie  the  Shingle  formation. 


FtQ.  6.   Section  near  CSape  Fiirweather  showing  relations  between  Gape  Pair- 

•weather  and  Santa  Cruz  beds.  b-d.  Santa  Cruz  beds.  d-z.  Marine  beds,  conflift- 
iug  below  of  Cape  Fairweather  beds  aod  above  of  the  bowlder  formation,  e-d. 
■Contact  between  Oape  Fairweather  and  Santa  Oniz  beds. 

I  provisionally  correlated  tlie  Cape  Fairweather  beds  with 
certain  deposits  discovered  by  Darwin  at  ISan  Sebastian  Bay  on 
the  east  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Until  the  fauna  of  the 
latter  beds  is  known,  it  will  be  impossible  to  verify  the  accu- 
racy of  this  correlation.  The  aspect  of  the  very  meagre  faana 
found  in  them  by  Oarwin,  as  well  as  the  very  considerable 
increase  in  thickness  to  which  they  attain  at  San  Sebastian,  are 
both  important  evidences  in  favor  of  this  correlation ;  for  as 
mentioned  in  mj  previous  paper,  all  the  Tertiary  deposits  of 
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this  region  increase  in  thickness  as  we  proceed  soutliward 
along  the  coast,  and  appear  iirst  toward  the  north  capping  tlio 
ftiimmits  of  the  higher  table  lands,  then  farther  sonth  tbey  are 
brought  to  the  water's  level  by  a  slight  soatheasterlj  dip,  and 
<  finally,  still  farther  Boath,  they  entirely  disappear  beneath  the 
sea. 

In  discussing  the  age  of  tliese  marine  beds  Dr.  Ameghino 
refers  them  to  the  Miocene  because  they  contain  oysters  "of 
large  size  and  of  a  species  similar  to  that  cliaracterizing  tlie 
Santa  Cruz  formation."  Prof.  Henry  A.  Pilsbry,  who  has 
Studied  onr  first  ooUections  from  these  beds  and  already  pub- 
lished in  the  Proo.  of  the  Phil.  Aoad.  of  Sei.  a  list,  with 
descriptions  of  n  w  spedes,  refers  these  beds  to  the  Pliocene. 
He  has  furnished  me  the  following  list  of  species  :  Trophan 
laciiiiaiua  Martyn,  T.  inoniatus  Pilsbry,  Calyptrma  mammil- 
laris  Brod.  (?),  Tym^'itella  innotahilis  Pilsbry,  Cardinm  sp. 
indet.,  Pecten  acttnvdex  Sowb.,  Ostrea  fernvresi  Orb.,*  O.  ii. 
sp.,  Pinna  indet.,  Maqellania  venom  Sol.  Of  these  he 
remarks  Trophon  Itmntatus.,  Magellania  venasa  and  the 
OahmtrtM  are  lining  species.  The  Cardinm  and  Pinna  ma^ 
also  ^e  living.  The  others  are  extinct,  but  the  Tnritella  is 
closely  allied  to  a  living  Chilian  form."  We  have  since  sent 
Dr.  Pilsbry  additional  material  which  will  enable  him  to  nearly 
double  the  list  of  species,  and  which,  he  says,  only  confirms 
the  Pliocene  age  of  the  beds. 

^Ae  Tefiuelche  or  Shingle  Formation, — The  presence  of  the 
Cape  Fair  weather  beds  with  an  abundant  marine  fanna,  above 
the  Santa  Omz  beds,  is  positive  proof  of  the  snbmergeace  of 
this  region.  That  this  snbmergence  took  place  long  after  the 
close  of  the  Santa  Cruz  period  can,  I  think,  be  well  demon- 
strated, for,  as  shown  in  fig.  6,  tlie  Cape  Fairweather  beds  are 
seen  to  rest  upon  the  eroded  surface  of  the  Santa  Cruz  beds. 
This  unconformity  by  erosion  cannot  be  considered  as  due  to  a 
secondary  deposition  of  the  materials  of  the  Cape  Fairweather 
beds  on  the  surface  of  the  slope  of  the  canon  where  the  sec- 
tion was  made,  for  the  two  strata  of  bowlders  and  sandstones 
are  here  quite  distinct,  and  show  no  mingling  of  materials, 
snch  as  wonld  have  resulted  from  secondaiy  deposition.  More> 
over  the  same  unconformity  is  observable  a  little  farther  north 
in  a  section  exposed  for  a  long  distance  and  where  an  abso- 
Intely  level  plain  prevails  above,  as  shown  in  fig.  7. 

From  these  facts  and  others  to  be  mentioned  later,  I  con- 
clude that  alter  the  deposition  of  the  Santa  Cruz  beds  and 
prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Gape  Fairweather  beds  this 
region  was  for  a  etmsiderable  period  above  sea  level  and  sub- 
jected to  erodon ;  during  this  period  of  erosion  all  the  more 

*  In  regard  to  the  ideDtiflcation  of  the  large  oysters  of  Patagonia  aee  paper  \ff 
Dr.     B.  Ortmann  in  this  number  of  thia  Journal,  p.  365. 
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important  water  courses  and  nianv  of  the  minor  ones,  which 
now  exist,  were  outlined.  After  this,  there  was  a  subsidence 
sufficient  to  cause  a  submergence  of  this  region  beneath  the 
gea,  which  prevailed  in  Pliocene  times  for  a  period  ample  for 
the  deposition  of  the  Cape  Fairweather  beds.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  Pliocene  there  began  a  gradnal  elevation  of  this 

1, 


FtQ.  1,  Section  sbowing  ynoonfonnity  by  erosion  between  Cape  Fhirweatber 

and  Santa  Cruz  beds,  made  from  top  of  land  slide  just  north  of  Feoiion  shown  in 
Jig.  6.  B.  Upper  150  ieei  of  S.  C.  beds;  A.  Marine  0.  F.  beds,  composed  below 
of  mndBtones  with  marine  inTertebratee  and  above  of  bowlder  formation. 

area,  during  which  the  great  bowlder  foriiiatioii  was  deposited 
bjr  the  combined  action  of  ice  and  water,  and  which  resulted  in 
bringing  this  region  permanently  above  sea  level.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  origin  Df  the  numerous  small  salt  lakes 
which  now  occur  all  over  this  region,  and  which  occupy  depres- 
sions in  the  surface  of  the  plains,  freqneiitly  several  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  dates  from  this  period,  and  that  tliev  are  due  to 
confined  bodies  of  .^alt  m  ater  left  in  these  depressions  by  the 
receding  sea.  Such  depressions  were,  at  some  period  during 
the  elevation  of  this  area,  bays,  formed  usually  near  the  source 
of  small  drainage  channels  tributary  to  the  more  important 
water  courses,  which  existed  in  the  former  period  of  erosion. 
Across  the  mouths  of  these  shallow  bays  there  were  thrown, 
by  the  tides,  bars  composed  of  sand  and  shint^le  which,  as  the 
elevation  continued,  confined  considerable  bodies  of  sea-water. 
If  in  snch  a  bodv  of  water  the  loss  bv  evaporation  exceeded 
the  gain  by  tributaries,  there  would  be  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
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volutne  of  water,  until  an  equilibrium  was  reached,  whieli 
would  result  in  a  small  body  of  concentrated  salt  water,  often 
with  a  deposit  of  salt  at  the  bottom,  due  to  precipitation  from 
an  oversatu rated  solution.  This  is  exactly  what  is  found  to  be 
the  case  in  hundreds  of  places  in  this  region.  In  all  of  these 
salt  lakes  the  bluffs  are  always  much  lower  on  one  side  than  on 
any  of  the  other  sides,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  present 
drainage  system  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
former  period  of  erosion. 


Sketch  map  ol  Argeotine  tenitoi7  of  Santa  Crus. 

That  the  salt  in  these  lakes  has  been  derived  from  confined 
bodies  of  sea  water  and  has  not  been  leached  from  the  sur- 
rounding blnff;;,  i^^  clearly  shown  by  the  numerous  springs  of 
sweet  water  in  iiiaiiy  places,  alongside  of  the  salt  lakes.  All 
the  streams  and  springs  of  this  region  have  good  fresh  water. 
"W  e  never  saw  a  single  spring  the  waters  of  which  were  saline, 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  everywhere  remarkably  free 
from  incrustations  by  any  alkaline  or  other  salts. 
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I  bave  already  stated  that  the  deposition  and  distribntion  of 
tbe  great  bowlder  formation  was  accompIiBhed  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  water  and  ice.  The  facts  which  have  led  to 
this  conchiRion  arc  the  f]^rent  fpiantitv  of  niaterinl  Irff  ronnded 
hillockg,  composed  of  heterogeneous  masses  of  angular  rocks, 
often  of  great  size,  polished  bowlders  and  much  line-grained, 
silted  material,  occurring  as  moraines  all  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains  and  sometimes  extending  for  some  distance  ont  on 
the  plains.  Another  fact  also  observed  and  bearing  directly 
npon  this  question  is  the  distribntion  thronghout  this  forma- 
tion of  immense  bowlders,  which  eonld  not  possibly  have  been 
trangported  to  their  present  position  by  any  other  agency  than 
that  of  ice.  The  nnmber  of  these  large,  massive  bowlders 
rapidly  decreases  to  the  eastward  after  reaching  a  point  about 
thirty  miles  east  of  the  Cordilleras,  bnt  they  are  found,  though 
rarely,  even  as  far  east  as  the  present  coast.  As  an  instance 
of  this  I  may  mention  that  one  of  these  bowlders,  weighing 
several  thousand  pounds,  may  be  seen  on  the  blafbof  the  sontE 
side  of  the  Kio  Cliico  about  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Kio 
Ohalia.  It  lies  on  the  north  side  of  and  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  road  which  leads  from  the  port  of  8anta  Crnz  to  the 
settlements  on  the  lower  Kio  Chico.  Tts  position  is  approxi- 
mately shown  on  the  map  at  the  point  marked  + 1».  From  the 
present  position  of  this  rock,  weighing  not  less  than  0000 
pounds^  to  the  monntains,  is  a  distance  of  200  miles,  and  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  this  immense  bowlder  could  have 
been  transported  that  distance  by  any  other  agency  than  that 
of  ice.  I  therefore  conclude  that,  along  with  the  elevation 
there  were  in  the  Cordilleras  great  accumulations  of  snow  and 
ice,  which  produced  glaciej's  extending  ont  beyond  the  foot 
hills  of  the  mountains  even  as  far  as  the,  Rt  that  time,  eastern 
border  of  the  sea.  The  glaciers  no  doubt  transported  most  of 
the  material  now  constituting  the  great  bowlder  formation 
from  the  Cordilleras  to  tbe  sea,  where  it  was  afterwards  dis* 
tributed  over  the  region  to  the  eastward  by  the  combined 
action  of  water  and  ice,  either  in  the  form  of  icebei^  or  float* 
ing  shore  and  river  ice.  This  would  account  for  the  enor- 
mously gr(»ater  development  of  the  bDwlder  formation  near 
the  Cordilleras  than  distant  from  them;  for  the  gradually  de- 
creasing size  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  formed  as  we  proceed 
eastward  from  the  mountains,  both  of  which  facts  have  been 
observed  and  commented  upon  by  Darwin ;  and  also  for  the 
occasional  occurrence  in  the  formation  of  lar^e  bowlders  in 
places  far  removed  from  the  mountains,  and  which  were  doubt- 
less carried  by  icebergs  direct  from  tbe  glaciers  to  their  present 
positions. 
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Later  Sedimentary  Deposits. 

In  the  region  visited  there  are  other  sedimentary  deposits, 
usually  of  very  limited  extent  and  evidently  of  quite  recent 
origin.  My  observations  do  not  warrant  any  very  definite 
opinions  regarding  the  origin  or  exact  age  of  any  of  these 
deposits.    Among  them  I  may  mention  some  of  loess  (?)  in  the 

8. 


Fig.  8.  Kxample  of  wind  erosion  on  south  fork  of  Rio  Chieo,  Patagonia,  from 
a  photograph  by  the  author. 

high  bluffs  north  of  the  Gallcgos  River,  just  west  of  Killik 
Aike.  They  rest  uiiconforirjably  upon  the  Santa  Cruz  beds, 
are  about  40  feet  thick  and  are  composed  of  very  line  sand 
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showing  stratifieatiaa  toward  t)ie  bottom,  where  we  foand  the 
lignitized  stems  of  small  pUots  and  parts  of  the  skeletons  of 

two  rodents. 

Important  deposits  ot  l  i  -sif  )  were  observed  on  the  south 
fork  of  the  Rio  Chicu,  wiiicli  may  be  really  aqueous  deposits 
belonging  to  the  bowlder  formation.  They  are  best  exposed 
in  the  bluffs  of  the  stream,  where  they  show  beantif  al  example^ 
of  wind  erosion,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  here  in  fig.  8. 

Jgneoua  Sockt, 

Darwin,  on  ascending  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  was  very  much 
struck  by  the  beds  of  oasalt  which  he  observed  capping  the 
bluffs  on  either  side  of  the  stream  at  places  remote  from  the 
Cordilleras,  which  he  not  unnaturally  concluded  had  been  the 
source  of  all  the  basalts  of  this  region.  He  considered  these 
basalts  as  examples  of  lonfj  distance  lava  flows  over  a  bed  only 
vcrv  sliijhtlv  inclined.  Had  Darwin  ii-one  overland  into  the 
interior,  instead  of  up  the  Santa  Crnz  Uiver,  lie  could  not  have 
failed  to  discover  that  the  source  ot  these  lava  beds  was  not  the 
OordilleraSy  but  numerous  small  craters,  found  often  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  There  is  a  group  of  these  craters  only  a 
few  miles  inland,  near  the  mouth  of  tne  G^Ilegos  River;  they 
are  most  numerous  over  an  area  about  forty  miles  in  breadth, 
extendinfr  across  the  countiy  from  north  to  south,  and  distant 
about  SO  to  120  miles  from  the  mountains.  It  is  sometimes 
poi^sible  to  travel  more  than  lUO  miles  between  this  cliain  of 
craters  and  the  Cordilleras  without  passing  over  a  single  lava 
bed,  especially  in  the  district  south  of  the  Santa  Crnz  River. 

Kotwitbstanding  that  these  craters  exist  in  such  great  num* 
bers  all  over  the  plains  of  Patagonia  and  penetrate  right 
through  the  strata  of  the  Santa  Cruz  beds,  yet  there  was 
nowhere  observable,  in  their  vicinity,  any  faulting;  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  latter  1  can  only  account  for  this  on  the  theory, 
that  these  craters  were  in  existence  and  active  prior  to  and 
during  the  deposition  ot  the  Santa  Cruz  beds.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  were  the  source  from  which  was  derived  much 
of  the  material  of  the  latter  deposits,  since  the  latter  are  very 
largely  composed  of  volcanic  conglomerates  and  ash,  as  stated 
by  l)arwin. 

It  is  also  evident  that  many  of  these  craters  continued  active 
long  after  the  deposition  of  the  Santa  Cruz  beds,  for  manv  of 
the  lava  flows  may  still  be  seen,  in  places,  descending  from  tlie 
plains  down  over  the  slopes  into  the  valleys  of  the  water 
courses,  showing  that  the  latter  had  been  eroded  prior  to  the 
flow  of  streams  exhibiting  such  conformation. 

Many  of  the  craters  show,  especially  in  their  lower  parts,  a 
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well  defined  columnar  fitrncture  ;  while  toward  the  top  they 
are  nsually  composed  of  great  masses  of  vesicular  slags  and 
cinders  with  bright  colors,  jet  black,  steel  blue,  crimson  and 
yellow  predominating.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  fig.  9.  The 
columnar  structure  may  be  seen  on  the  left  near  the  base,  while 
toward  the  summit  only  cinders  and  slags  prevail.  The  two 
small  "  windows  "  on  the  left  have  suggested  the  name  Slej'i'a 
Veoilana.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Chico  about  75 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chalia  and  rises  to  a  height 
of  perhaps  1200  feet, 

9. 


Fio.  9.    Sierra  Vontana,  Rio  Cbico,  Patagooia,  from  a  photo,  by  the  author. 

The  Transverse  Valleys  of  Patagonia. 

Dr.  Florentine  Ameghino,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  Geology 
and  Paleontology  of  Argentina,"  after  discussing  at  some 
length  the  bowlder  formation,  takes  up  the  origin  of  the  trans- 
verse valleys  of  Patagonia.  Since  it  appears  to  me  that  Dr. 
Ameghino  is  entirely  wrong  liere,  not  only  in  his  conclusions 
but  also  in  his  stateuient  of  facts,  1  cpiote  him  fully  on  this 
question.  He  says,  on  page  18  :  "  Having  now  dispelled  the 
ignorance  as  to  the  origin  of  the  bowlder  formation,  this  leads 
us  naturally  to  determine  the  age  of  the  formation  of  the  trans- 
verse valley's  of  Patagonia.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ancient  sea  in  which  the  bowlders  were  deposited,  these 
were  scattered  by  the  waters  in  a  uniform  manner  over  all  the 
subnnerged  territory.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sheets  of 
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basalt ;  these  also  mast  have  extended  in  a  eompaTativelj  nni- 

form  manner,  without  forming  the  steep  elins  whieh  they 
exhibit  to-day  in  the  river  valleys.  Darwin,  speaking  of  the 
scarps  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Santa  Cruz,  said  that  the  cliffs 
of  basalt  of  the  two  opposite  sides  were  recognizable  imrne- 
diatelv  as  at  one  time  forming  a  continiions  bed.  The  same 
may  he  said  of  the  beds  of  bowlders  which  in  many  parts  form 
the  opposite  clifEs  of  the  Patagonian  vallej's ;  those  beds  were 
contiunous  aeross  the  valleys,  but  there  are  now  no  traces  of 
them. 

^'It  is  evident  that  if  the  vallevs  had  existed  before  the 
great  marine  submergenee  referred  to,  they  would  have  be«i 

completely  filled  with  marine  deposits,  whicli,  even  snpposinor 
they  had  been  ewopt  away  afterwards  by  the  waters,  won  hi 
always  have  left  nu itu  rrus  traces  buried  in  the  innDnierabie 
angles  uf  the  slopcis ;  hut  as  such  deposits  do  not  exist,  the 
inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  the  formation  of  the  great  trans* 
verse  valleys  of  Patagonia  was  brought  about  by  great  disloca- 
tions and  gigantic  faults  at  a  comparatively  recent  geological 
period,  posterior  to  the  bowlder  formation  and  at  the  last 
emergence  of  the  land." 

If,  as  Dr.  Ameghino  states,  "  it  it>  evident  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ancient  sea  in  which  the  bowlders  were  deposited  these 
were  scattered  by  the  waters  in  a  uniform  manner  over  all  the 
submerged  territory,"  is  it  conse(j^ueatly  evident,  as  he  cou- 
eludes,  that  "  if  the  valleys  had  existed  before  the  gi  eat  marine 
submergence  referred  to,  they  would  have  been  completely 
iilled  with  marine  deposits,"  when  these  valleys  are  all  many 
times  deeper  than  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bowlder  form  i- 
tion  ?  It  certainly  is  not  evident  that  these  valleys  would  have 
been  completely  filled  with  marine  deposits  ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident,  that  over  their  slopes  afid  in  their  bottoms  there 
would  have  been  deposited  a  layer  of  bowlders,  at  least  equal 
liii^  in  thickness  that  of  the  bowlder  beds  of  the  table  lands. 
It  18  further  evident,  that  supposing  they  had  been  afterwards 
swept  away  by  the  waters,  tney  would  have  left  numerons 
deposits  buried  in  the  innumerable  angles  of  the  slopes;  and 
this  is  just  what  is  to  he  seen  in  the  sides  of  the  cafions  and 
larofcr  water  com-ses  at  almost  every  section  shown  aloni^  the 
coast  or  elsewhere.  In  fig.  6  are  shown  not  only  the  bowUler 
formation  but  also  the  underlying  Cap-j  Fairweather  beds,  both 
occupying  an^^les  in  the  slope.  In  tigs.  10  and  11  the  remnants 
of  the  bowloer  formation  are  shown  occupying  angles  in  the 
slopes  of  the  cafions  along  this  coast.  At  the  points  where 
botn  the  latter  sections  arc  shown,  it  is  quite  possible  to  deter* 
mine  the  relative  amount  of  erosion  which  has  taken  place 
prior  to  and  since  the  deposition  of  the  bowlder  formation. 
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Now,  again,  if,  SB  Dr.  Ab^hioo  states:  ''The  ineTitable- 
conelosion  is,  that  the  formation  of  the  great  transverse  valleys 
of  Patagonia  was  brought  abont  by  great  dislocations  and 


10. 


Fio.  10.  Section  as  displayed  ia  hluSa  of  cohhI  at  Corrikeu  Aike  about  18 
mUes  south  of  Coy  Inlet^  sliowinf?  the  bowlder  fonnation  occupying  anglM  in 
the  slope  of  the  oafion.  a.  Bowlder  /ormation.  6.  Santa  Cruz  beds. 


gigantic  faults  at  a  comparatively  recent  geological  period, 
posterior  to  the  bowlder  formation  and  at  the  last  emergence  of 
the  land  " ;  how  conld  these  beds  of  basalt  and  bowlders  now 


u. 


Fio.  11.  Section  as  displayed  in  bluf!s  of  i^ea  coast  at  mouth  of  oafiotl  about 
10  miles  south  of  Coy  inlet,  sliowinpr  bowlder  fomintion  occupyinjr  angles  in 
slope  of  cafton.  h.  Ilepresents  S.  C.  beds ;  a.  Bowlder  formation  covered  by 
heterogeneous  material  of  socotKiary  deposition  accumulated  during  the  present 
period  of  erosion.  The  dark  areas  sl)own  in  botli  the  above  sections  in  the  S.  0. 
beds  are  composed  of  discontinuous  strata  of  heavily  bedded  sandstones  enclosing 
Inrge  coneretlons  shown  as  white  areas  on  the  sketch. 

form  opposite  clifFs  of  the  vallevs,  as  he  has  stated  above  ?  If 
there  are  such  gi«^antic  faults  in  this  region,  surely  there  should 
have  been  ere  this  some  recorded  observation  concerning  them. 
In  80  far  as  1  Imow,  no  one  has  ever  observed  any  dislocation 
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in  these  beds.  My  own  impressioii  was  that  the  different  strata 
on  opposite  sides  of  any  given  water  course  were  remarkably 
similar  and  easily  identified.  Darwin  also  states,  on  page  119 
of  his  "  GeolnLnf  al  OhKcrvations  on  South  America,"  that  the 
land  in  this  rri^iou  has  been  upraised  without  the  strata  having 
been  in  .i  siiiojle  instance,  as  far  as  his  observations  went, 
unequally  tilted  or  diblocated  by  a  fault.  1  tiniik  it  has  now 
been  pretty  clearly  shown  that  the  transverse  valleys  of  Pata- 
gonia are  dne  to  erosion,  and  that  this  erosion  was  partially 
accomplished  before  the  deposition  of  the  bowlder  formation. 
The  lava  beds,  which  now  form  opposite  cliffs  of  the  same 
vnlley,  had  their  origin  either  during  the  deposition  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  beds  or  imviediately  after,  and  before  any  consider- 
able erosion  had  taken  place;  while  those  showing  conforma- 
tion with  an  eroded  surface — and  there  are  many  such — were 
ejected  lone  after  the  close  of  the  Santa  Cruz  period. 

As  an  aid  to  others  intending  to  visit  this  country  for  the 
pnrpose  of  collecting  fossils,  tne  following  suggestions  as  to 
localities  may  be  of  some  service.  I  have  already  indicated  on 
the  map  the  most  promising  localities  for  fossils  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  beds.  I  should  especially  recommend  the  bluffs  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Galle<^os  River  from  Guer  Aike  to  a  point 
opposite  (lallegos;  and  the  beach,  below  the  bluffs,  laid  bare 
at  low  tide,  on  the  coast  between  Corriken  Aike  and  Coy 
Inlet.  In  tne  interior  there  are  very  promising  localities  in  the 
blnffs  of  the  Santa  Oruz,  Ohalia  and  Ohioo  rivers,  and  over  a 
large  area  between  the  last  two  streams  lying  directly  south  of 
Sierra  Ventana. 
Prinoetoa  UoiTeraity,  Sept  26,  ISST. 
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Art.  XXXVIIT. — On  some  of  the  large  Oysters  ef  Pafagmiia  / 
by  Db.  Arnold  E.  Ortmann.   With  Piate  XI. 

SiKCE  tbere  is  much  confasion  in  regard  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  giant  oysters  of  Patagonia,  it  seems  well  to  deecribc 
briefly  those  forin»  collected  by  Mr.  Hatoher,  and  to  give  their 
proper  geological  relations. 

1.  0$lrea  hatektri  nov.  spec.    (Plate  XI,  fig.  1.) 

Shell  almost  circular  in  outline,  very  thick,  lower  valve  con- 
cave, the  npper  valve  less  concave.  Beiak  of  npper  valve  only 
slightly  projecting  beyond  that  of  the  lower  one.  Area 
broadly  triangular,  much  broader  than  long,  a  little  more  than 
\  as  broad  as  the  shell.  Ligament  groove  comparatively  shal- 
low,  about  as  broad  as  the  lateral  parts  of  the  area.  Anterior 
margin  of  muscular  impression  situated  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  iiiiiti  surface  of  the  shell  (without  area). 

Measurements  of  tLe  type:  Length,  169"";  breadLli,  158°"'; 
thickness  of  lower  valve,  ccl  ;  breadth  of  area  (lower 
valve),  54"™ ;  length  of  area,  ca.  25™"". 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  species  has  been  seen  by  others, 
especially  by  Darwin,  but  it  has  been  generally  taken  for 
patagoniea.  Tlie  chief  differences  between  it  and  tlie  latter 
are  tlie  following:  1.  The  outline  of  the  shell  is  almost  circu- 
lar, in  striking  contrast  to  the  subtriangular  form  of  O.pata- 
gonica,  2.  In  0,  hatcheri  the  area  is  comparatively  broader 
and  the  beaks  are  not  so  produced  as  in  O.  paiagonica,  in 
which  the  area  is  only  a  little  shorter  than  broad. 

O.  hatcheri,  in  its  external  form,  comes  very  near  to  O. 
maxima  Hup.  (Philippi,  FoflS.  Terc.  Cuart.  Chile,  1887,  PI. 
48,  fig.  1),  but  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  situation  of 
tlio  muscular  impression  and  the  shape  of  the  area,  which  is 
decidedly  broader  in  0.  mMxirna.  Moericke  (X.  Jahrb.  Min., 
etc.,^  Beil.  Kd.  x,  1896,  p.  575),  in  comparing  0.  ^itaxhaa  and 
paiagonica,  has  already  stated  these  differences.  Since  he 
refers  to  an  0.  patagonioa  from  Santa  Oraz,"  it  seems  as  if 
he  mistook  specimens  of  O.  hatcheri  for  patagonicc^  and  used 
them  for  comparison,  and  not  d'Orbigny^s  iigure  of  the  latter. 
The  outline  of  the  tme  patagonioa  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  of  maxima. 

Localities  :  The  type  comes  from  the  Patagonian  beds  of 
Santa  Cruz  (about  250  feet  above  high  tide).  Smaller  and 
larger  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  Supra- Patagonian 
beds  of  tipper  Bio  Chalia  and  Shell  Gap.  One  from  the  latter 
locality  measures:  Length,  212°"^;  breadth,  194''";  thickness, 
ca,  60"""  (npper  valve). 
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-2.  Otina  phXUppii  hot.  nom.  (Plate  XI,  fig.  2.) 

Ostrea  hourgeoisi  Philippi,  L  o.«  p.  207,  pi.  48,  fig.  3. 

ThiB  species  is  characterized  by  its  elongate-ovate  form  and 

its  olon^ate-triangnlar  area.  It  attains  a  considerable  size  nnd 
thickness  (length,  236'"'";  breadth,  130"'"' ;  thickness,  ca.  110'°'°), 
and  may  have  been  also  mistaken  for  O.  ^tagonica.  In  onr 
specimens  the  beak  of  tlie  lower  valve  is  longituJiruilly  in- 
<5urved,  and  in  a  few  specimens  this  curve  is  very  btiuugly 
prononnoed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  species  is  identioal  with  the  true 

0.  hourgeoisi  from  the  Californian  Pliocene  (Remond,  Proc. 
Cah'f.  Ac,  1863,  p.  13,  and  Gabb,  Geol.  Surv.  Calif.  Pal.  ii, 
1869,  p.  33,  pi.  11,  fig.  57),  since  the  most  important  character 
of  the  latter,  the  constriction  of  the  shell  near  the  cardinal 
area,  is  not  represented  in  Phiiippi's  tigpre,  and  is  not  exhibited 
hy  Miy  of  our  specimens. 

Localities :  Yery  abundant  in  the  Sapra-Patagonian  beds  of 
X^^pper  Bio  Ohalia  and  at  Shell  Gap  on  Upper  Bio  Chico. 
PhOippi  qnotes  it  from  Punta  Arenas. 

3.  Ostrea  patagonica  d'Orb. 

tfOrbigoy,  Voy.  Amer.  Merhi.  Pal.,  1842,  p.  133,  pi.  7,  fig.  U-16.  Philippi 

1.  c,  p.  205,  pi.  48,  fig.  2. 

This  species  differs  from  O,  phiUppii  by  its  subtriangnlar 
(not  ovate)  outline  and  the  shortness  of  the  beak  and  area. 

O.  patagonica  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  more  recent  beds 
of  the  South  American  Tertiary,  since  d'OrlMiiny's  types  are 
from  Entre  Rios,  and  most  of  the  other  localitii  s  t^iven  by  him 
are  situated  in  the  northern  parts  of  Argentina,  where  the 
older  (Eocene  or  Miocene)  beds  seem  to  be  absent.  There  has 
been  much  confusion  as  to  this  fossil,  since  almost  all  large 
oysters  found  in  Patagonia  have  been  called  by  this  name. 
Bnt  in  the  true  Pata^onian  beds  and  in  the  Supra-Patagonian 
beds  O.  jff^UKjonica  is  entirely  wanting,  0,  AatoAeri  tMQ phU- 
ippii  having  taken  ifi^  ]>laee. 

There  are  numerous  specimens  of  a  large  oyt^ter  in  onr  col- 
lection from  the  probably  Pliocene  Cape  Fairweather  beds, 
whieh  resemble  very  closely  O.  patagonica^  but  the  muscular 
impression  in  all  our  specimens  is  situated  nearer  to  the  pos^ 
tenor  margin  of  the  valve  than  in  d'OrbignVs  figure.  This 
Cape  Fairweather  oyster  may  be  identical  with  0*  patagoniea 
or  mar  represent,  as  Mr.  Pilsbry  believes,  a  new  species;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  closely  allied  to  O.  paiaganioa, 

I  present  here  a  comparative  plate  giving  the  internal  views 
of  the  lower  valve  of  onr  types  of  O.  hatcJien  and  philippii^ 
as  well  as  the  reproduction  of  the  original  figures  of  O.  hour- 
geoiai  (pi.  XI,  tig.  3)  combined  from  Gabb's  fig.  57*  and  57^ 
(on  pi.  7,  I.  c),  and  a  copy  (pi.  XI,  fig.  4)  of  d^Orbigny's 
•ori^nal  figure  of  Cpaiugonica  (1.  c,  pi.  7,  fig.  14). 
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Plate  XI. 


4.  2. 


FiO.  1. —  Ostrea  hat<'heri  n.  sp.    One-tliird  natural  size. 

Fig,  2. —  Ostrea  philippii  u.  sp.    One-half  natural  size. 

Fio.  Z.—  Ostrea  b&urgeoisi  R6m.    One  half  natural  size  (copy). 

Fig.  4. —  Ostrea  patagonica  d'Orb.    One-third  natural  size  (copy). 
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AST.  XXXIX. — The  former  Ex^Unsion  of  the  Appalachians 
aeroae  Mimaiippiy  Xouiaiana^  and  Tessas;  by  John  0. 

Tfitroductori/. 

Se\  EHAL  )  ears  ago  I  stated  tbat  the  old  Appalachian  land 
area  eroMed  what  is  now  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  from 
northern  Alabama  to  the  pre  Cambrian  area  northwest  of 
Austin,  Texas.*  I  have  nat  pnbliBhed  the  evideoee  tbat  seems 
to  support  this  theory,  partly  becaase  the  work  I  was  doing  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  was  constantly  adding  new  facts  to  the 
information  already  in  hand.  The  recent  publication  by  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Williams  of  his  paper  on  the  Southern  Devonianf 
induces  me  to  give  the  results  of  my  observations  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help  toward 
tile  isolution  of  the  interesting  problem  he  discusser,  and 
toward  the  eoUeetioii  of  data  ooneemiDg  the  ancient  physieai 
geography  of  the  sotithern  states. 

The  (Jretaceovs  embaymenU 

Orographic  changes,  probably  dating  abont  the  close  of  the 
Jurassic,  lowered  a  large  area  m  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas 
and  southern  Arkansas,  admittin<j;  the  sea  across  the  former 
land  as  far  north  as  southern  Illinois.  Tliis  etnbavment  and 
its  subsequent  history  are  described  by  IlilgardjJ  and  hardly 
<3all  for  detailed  description  or  discussion  here.  Lower  Cre- 
taceous rocks  in  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  rest  unconformably  upon  the  upturned  edges 
of  Goal  Measures  rocks.  These  Oretaoeons  beds  cross  Arl  nnsas 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  cross  Alabama  and  Missis- 
■sippi  from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  Tennessee  from  south 
to  north.  These  facts  are  enough  to  show  that  this  embay  ment 
took  place  at  or  about  the  beginning  of  Cretaceous  time,  and 
tbat  it  was  caused  by  a  depression  in  the  region  over  which 
these  sediments  are  spread.  The  present  paper  will  deal  prin- 
eipally  with  the  extent  of  this  depression. 

JShidence^  Character  and  £kteni  of  the  Southwestern  Appalaohian 

Depressioti. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  depression  that  admitted  the 
Cretaceous  sea  across  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  Arkansas,  Texas, 

*Geol.  Sur.  of  Arkansas,  Ann.  Rep.  for  1890,  vol.  iii,  213;  Proc.  Boat.  8oc 
Nat.  Hist.,  iivi.  417. 

f  This  Journal,  May.  1897,  pp.  393-403. 

X  QeoL  History  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  E.  W.  Uilgard.  ihif  Journal,  vol.  cii, 
391-404J  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  zz,  222-236;  Smitbsoniau  CoutnbutioQB,  No.  24S. 
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LouisiJina,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  are  shown  by  a  considera- 
ble number  of  facts,  some  of  which,  if  taken  alone,  have  but 
little  weight,  but  pointing,  as  they  do,  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, they  make  a  reasonably  strong  case. 


The  Reversal  of  the  Arkansas  drainage* — In  studying  the 
origin  of  the  lower  Mississippi  the  possibility  of  the  headwater 

*See  also  Origin  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  by  L.  S.  Griswold,  Proc,  Boat.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  xxvi,  474-479. 
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i^xteDsion  of  some  small  south-flowing  stream  has  been  taken 
ioto  consideration,  but  such  an  hypothesis  claims  little  atten- 
tion in  this  case.  The  lower  Mississippi  since  Cretaceous  times 
miist  be  either  the  direct  descendant  of  Carboniferous  drainage, 
or  else  it  has  been  produced  by  a  depression  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi area  which  also  caused  a  reversal  of  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley drainage.  Let  us  first  consider  tlie  reasons  for  believing 
the  drainage  of  the  Arkansas  reversed. 

On  any  emerging  coast  the  streams  flow  from  the  older 
toward  the  newer  b&ols.  Along  the  Atlantic  slope  the-streams 
flow  from  the  Paleozoic  uplands  across  Triassic,  Oretaceoas, 
Tertiary,  Pleistocene  and  recent  deposits  into  an  ocean  where 
sediments  are  actually  being  laid  down.  In  the  same  way  the 
emerging  Carboniferous  lands  must  have  liad  their  drainage 
flowint?  from  new  Carboniferous  beds  into  Permian  seas,  and 
later,  as  emergence  proceeded,  these  streams  must  have  flowed 
across  Permian  sediments  into  Triassic  waters,  and  so  on,  as 
long  as  the  orographic  movements  were  even.  Now  in 
ArEansas  the  succession  of  the  beds,  in  the  order  of  their  depo- 
sition from  the  Oarboniferoos  upwards,  is  found  by  going  west- 
ward  up  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian  rivers  into  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma.  Along  siicli  a  section  one  passes  from  the 
Lower  to  the  Upper  Coal  Measures,  thence  to  the  Permian, 
Triassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  in  their  order ;  and  this 
must  have  been  the  direction  of  tne  drainage  while  these  beds 
were  being  deposited.  That  is,  the  sea  that  occasionally 
invaded  this  region  receded  westward  and  was  gradually 
crowded  in  between  the  Ozarks  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Farther,  the  area  between  the  Ozarks  and  the  Ouachita  uplift 
is  structurally  a  great  synclinal  trough  dipping  westward. 
These  structural  features  must  have  determined  the  direction 
of  the  drainage  during  Carl>oniferous  and  later  times.  The 
Arkansas  river  therefore  flows,  not  with  the  dip  of  the  rocks, 
as  it  did  originally,  but  against  it.  Such  a  state  of  alfairs 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  lowering  of  the  Mississippi 
River  region.  The  amount  of  depression  necessary  to  reverse 
the  drainage  is  given  on  p.  360,  under  the  head  of  the  "  Slope  of 
the  Ouachita  uplift." 

Although  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  fill  the  Mississippi 
embay  merit,  there  are  neither  Permian,  Triassic  nor  Jurassic 
rocks  exp  isi  l  anywhere  beneath  them  or  along  their  edges. 
Whatever  may  have  happened  in  the  lower  Mississippi  area, 
it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  drainage  flowed 
westward  through  the  Arkansas  Valley  during  Carboniferous, 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  times,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean  sea 
that  lay  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  And 
the  reason  for  this  westward  Carboniferous  and  lator  drainsge 

Ax.  Jour.  Sol— FovaTa  Sniu,  Yoii.  lY,  No*  23.^Not.,  1697. 
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was  probably  the  barrier  made  by  the  Oaacbita  antieline  and 
its  eastward  and  westward  extension. 

Mevened  Carhoniferom  (h^ainage  in  Texas, — ^In  Texas  there 
has  been  a  similar  reversal  of  the  drainage  over  the  Car- 
boniferons  area.  Even  now,  anfl  in  spite  of  an  eastward  tilt- 
iiii?  of  the  region,  tlie  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Central  Texas 
dip  gently  westward  while  the  Colorado.  Brazos  and  lied 
rivers  tiow  boutlieast  or  eastward  against  tiie  dip.  Dr.  N.  F. 
Drake,  who  stadied  the  area,  believes,  from  internal  evidence, 
that  the  sediment  came  from  the  east.*  They  are  said  by 
Professor  Hill  to  have  been  covered  by  Cretaceous  rocks  :t  in 
this  ease  the  present  southeast  drainage  across  the  Carbonifer- 
ons  has  hcen  superimposed,  but  in  any  event  it  has  heen 
reversed.  Additional  evidoiK-n  of  the  southeastward  origin  of 
the  Carliouiferons  sediments  uf  central  Texas  is  given  under 
the  liead  of  "  Carboniferons  sediments." 

The  submerged  end  of  the  Ouachita  uplift. — A  geologic 
map  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  shows  the  Ouachita  anticline  to 
have  an  east-west  axis  and  a  core  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
(though  some  of  them  may  be  older).  The  western  end  of 
this  anticline  tapers  to  a  point  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
and  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  rocks  swing  round  and  dij)  away 
from  it  on  all  sides.  It  is  reasonable  to  supj)ose  that  its  enstern 
end  had  a  more  or  lese*  similar  form,  but  it  is  now  concealed  by 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks  that  lap  over  and  across  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  cat 
almost  sqnare  across — an  appearance  that  could  have  been  pro- 
duced only  by  tl  *  lowering  of  this  eastern  end  beneath  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  seas,  and  the  deposition  of  their  sedi- 
ments upon  it.  (See  accompanying  plate  showing  the  Oua- 
chita anticline.) 

8lo]}e  of  the  Ouachita  vjdift. — The  slope  of  the  Ouachita 
uplift  is  toward  the  east.    Tiiis  is  true  both  of  the  general 

surface  and  of  the  higher  elevations  over  the  entire  area.  The 
general  level  of  the  highest  of  the  Silurian  peaks  about  the 

eastern  end  of  the  Ouachita  anticline  is  between  500  and  600 
feet  above  sea  level,  while  the  ^neral  elevation  of  the  same 
novaculite  rocks  about  Hot  Springs  is  about  1200  feet,  and 
south  of  Dallas,  Arkansas,  at  the  western  end  of  the  anticline, 
about  1900  feet.  The  greatest  elevations  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  however,  are  in  Lower  Coal  Measures  rocks :  the 
highest  of  these  are  between  2750  and  2825  feet ;  Shinall 
Monntain,  the  highest  mountain  of  Oarboniferoas  rocks  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Carboniferous  area,  is  1050  feet  high,  while 
most  of  the  high  points  about  this  eastern  end  are  between 

*  Fourth  Ana.  Rep.  Geol.  Survey  of  Texas,  189S,  3T3. 
f  Bull.  G«oL  Soc  Amer.,  ii,  627. 
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500  and  750  feet  above  sea  level.  If  we  take  the  lowlands  we 
have  an  elevation  of  500  feet  abont  Fort  Smith,  and  of  250  to 

300  feet  about  Little  Hock.  The  fall  of  the  Arkansas  river 
from  Fort  Smith  to  Little  Bock,  a  distance  of  140  miles  on  a 
line,  is  about  200  feet.  A  reversal  of  the  drainage  of  the  main 
stream  from  Little  Rock  to  Fort  Smith  only  with  the  same 
slope,  would  re(|uire  an  elevation  of  400  feet  at  Little  Rock. 
Or  the  reversal  of  the  drainaare  from  the  Mississippi  river  to 
tlie  Permian  border,  lOU  miles  west  of  Fort  Smith,  would 
re<jaire  an  elevation  of  925  feet  at  the  Mississippi  river.  And 
it  IB  interesting  to  note  that  if  the  Mississippi  region  abont 
Memphis  and  Helena  a  <  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  base 
of  the  Permian  in  Indian  Territory  it  would  be  about  on  a 
level  with  the  Carboniferous  <>f  southern  Illinois,  Indiana, 
western  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  This  does  not 
take  into  account  the  removal  of  CarboniferouB  rocks  by 
erosion. 

Drainage  of  the  Ouachita  uplift — ^An  examination  of  the 
aooompanying  map  shows  that  the  drainage  of  the  Onaehita 
mountain  region  is  now  only  partially  controlled  bj  the 
structure,  and,  as  the  tendency  is  for  the  structure  to  con- 
trol it  more  and  more,  it  is  fnir  to  asfume  that  not  long  ago  it 
was  less  influenced  l)y  the  structure  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
present  elevation  of  some  of  the  Tertiary  beds  near  the  Silurian 
area  lead  me  to  believe  that  during  Tertiary  time^  nearly  all 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Ouachita  uplift  region  was  covered  by 
water  and  sediments.  This  would  account  for  the  drainaee, 
but  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  general  southeastern  direction  to  tne 
streams  (the  Ouachita,  the  Saline,  and  the  Caddo),  the  slope  of 
the  Tertiary  surface  as  it  emerged  must  have  been  toward  the 
southeast — in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis  of  disturbance. 
This  will  be  the  more  apparent  if  it  be  renieinbeied  that  the 
Silurian  rocks  across  which  the  several  forks  of  the  Saline,  the 
Ouachita  and  the  Caddo  tiow,  are  largely  novaculites — ex- 
tremely hard  and  resisting  rocks  which  stand  out  in  high, 
almost  perpendicular  ridges^ 

Mndts  %n  ArkansM  and  Indian  Territory. — The  faults  and 
folds  across  the  eastern  end  of  the  Boston  Mountains  and  close 
to  the  depressed  area  are  approximately  parallel  to  the  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  margin.  This  margin  has  a  direction  of 
North  30°  to  35"^  East.  The  folds  througli  the  Arkansas  val- 
ley are  approximately  east-west,  but  about  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Boston  mountains  they  swing  away  toward  the  north,  where 
they  bear  North  50''  £a6t  * 

Ix  was  hoped  that  the  faults  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  might 
throw  much  light  upon  the  subsidence  under  consideration. 

*Newaoiii  and  Branner,  Amer.  Qeol.,  July,  1897,  zz,  pp.  1-13. 
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Thus  far,  however,  the  faots  gathered  r^rding  them  are  not 

snfficient  in  number,  or  they  are  not  as  yet  well  enoagh  nnder- 
stood,  to  lead  to  any  decided  conclusions.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  in  the  Boston  Mountains  rec^ion,  the  faults  are 
nearly  all  normal  or  tension  faults,  while  south  of  the  Arkansas 
river  and  in  the  Ouachita  region  they  are  reversed  faults.  Tiie 
one  that  lies  nearest  the  Cretaceous  border  is  the  Red  River 
monocliiial  fold  which  merges  into  a  fault  abont  its  northern 
end  in  the  vicinity  of  Batcsville.  Here  the  downthrow  is  on 
the  Bontheaet  side  and  the  displacement  is  165  feet  at  one 
place  it  is  more  than  200  feet.  Tn  Stonp  county  a  fault  on 
Roasting-ear  Creek  has  its  downthrow  of  lOu  feet  on  the 
south;  in  Baxter  county  on  Spring  Creek  is  a  downthrow  of 
between  200  and  800  feet  on  the  south  ;  on  Rush  Creek, 
Marion  county,  the  downthrow  is  260  feet  on  the  south  side ; 
a  fanlt  about  twelve  miles  long  runs  northeast  from  near  St. 
Joe  having  a  downthrow  of  about  200  feet  on  the  sonth  side. 
The  St.  Joe  fault  has  its  downthrow  of  283  feet  on  the  sooth. 
On  Big  Buffalo  Creek  {U  N.,  22  W.,  sees.  10-11)  the  down- 
throw  on  the  sonth  is  400  feet.  Many  other  sirnil  ir  cases 
might  be  cited.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  there  are 
several  faults  in  this  same  region  having  the  downthrow  on 
the  north  side  ;  and  there  are  some  cases  of  lon^  narrow  strips 
having  sunk  downward.  The  faults  here  mentioned  are  north 
of  the  Boston  mountains.  Sonth  of  the  mountains  we  have 
the  Red  River  monocline  turning  westward  and  passing  into  a 
great  fault  along  the  south  face  of  the  Boston  mountains  with 
a  downthrow  of  several  hundred — perhaps  a  thousand — ^feet  on 
the  south. 

On  the  south  side  of  tiie  Arkansas  Valley  faults  are  known 
with  the  downthrow  on  the  north,  but  on  this  side  of  the 
valley  the  faults  are,  in  every  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
reversed  faults.  Three  miles  up  the  river  from  Little  Rock, 
at  Big  Eddy,  are  evidences  of  a  reversed  fault  having  the 
north  side  nnderthrust. 

In  the  novaculite  area  through  the  Ouachita  region  but  few 
fanlts  have  been  hDcatod  with  certainty  :  the  one  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Griswold  in  his  re]:)(>rt  on  novaculites  has  no  i-f^fiTCMico 
to  the  direction  of  tlie  downthrow, f  but  the  field-notes  sliow 
tliut  it  is  on  the  south  side.  The  novaculite  region  as  a  whole 
has  the  beds  pretty  closely  squeezed,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  instead  of  a  few  large  fanlts  it  has  a  great  many  small 
ones. 

Dr.  N.  F.  Drake,  who  has  lately  studied  the  geology  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  tells  me  that  the  rule  for  Arkansas  faults 

*Ann.  Rop  Gcol.  Pur.  Arknns  r--.  1^90.  vol.  i.  111,290. 
f  Ann.  Kep.  Geol.  bur.  Arkansas,  ISdO,  iii,  295. 
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liolds  in  the  Tcrntorv,  namely,  that  the  fan  Its  about  the  Ozarks 
are  normal,  while  ia  the  regiou  south  o£  the  CanadiaD  river 
they  are  reversed. 

J^auWt  in  Texas. — 1  know  ut  lio  considerable  faults  in  the 
Oretaceons  rocks  of  ArlcaoBafl^  but  in  Texas  there  is  a  remark- 
able one.  Ab  a  prominent  break  it  begins  about  eight  miles 
north  of  Austin  and  passes  southward  through  the  western 
edge  of  the  city  of  Austin,  through  San  Marcos,  New  Braun- 
fels  and  San  Antonio,  and  thence  westward  toward  the  Kio 
Crrande.  West  and  north  of  this  fault  rises  an  escarpment 
capped  by  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  while  on  its  east  and  south 
side  the  beds  forming  the  top  uf  the  downthrow  are  Upper 
Cretaceous.  This  downthrow  is  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  and  is  on  the  south  side.*  The  nature  of  the 
contact  between  the  upthrow  and  the  downthrow  often  shown 
that  the  fault  is  not  a  single  slip  but  several  faults  close 
toojether.  The  direction  of  this  great  Texas  fault  agrees  closely 
with  the  western  margin  of  the  Cretaceons-Tertiary  border 
through  Arkansas.   It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Tertiary  or  later 

TliU  effect  of  suck  a  depression  upon  the  physiography  of 

the  lower  Missiesippi  will  be  realized  when  we  remember  that 
such  a  movement  (l500')  at  the  present  time  would  submerge 

the  i^reatcr  part  of  the  Appalachian  mountains. 

This  fault  shows,  moreover,  that  there  has  been  more  than 
one  epoch  of  disturbance  and  depression  in  the  region  under 
discussion.  The  einbayment  began  in  early  Cretaceous  times, 
but  this  fault  is  post-Cretaceous. 

I^aulis  in  Alabajna, — In  the  Cahaba  coal  fields  of  Alabama 
the  faults  are  parallel  with  the  Appalachian  axis  and  the  down-, 
throw  is  on  the  northwest— -the  einbayment  slde.:|:  Inasmuch 
as  the  Coal  Measures  rocks  abut  against  Silurian  and  Cambriau 
beds  on  the  southeast,  the  total  displacement  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. From  the  bottom  of  the  Carboniferous  on  the  north- 
west side  to  the  surface  on  the  southeast  side  is  u  distance  of 
5500  to  5600  feet,  but  this  makes  no  allowance  lor  erosion 
from  the  uplifted  surface,  which  must  be  somewhat  greater 
than  the  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  beds.  McCalley  says 
that  the  throw  of  some  of  these  faults  is  10,000  feet  or  more.g 
Sections  across  Blount  Mountain,  Alabama,  coal  field  show  the 
basin  tipped  toward  the  northwest.  |   In  the  Goosa  coal  field 

*  Commtmicftted  by     F.  Drake. 

f  R.  S.  Tarr,  Prae.  AcaJ.  Xat.  Sci.  Phil,  1893,  p.  319.  Professor  Hill  sliowa 
six  faulu  on  the  Colorado  river  northeast  of  Austin.  Amor.  Geo!.,  Maj,  1889, 
p.  7. 

Miip  of  the  Cahaha  Coal  Field,  by  Squire  and  McCalley,  1S9G. 
Coal  Measures  of  the  Plateau  Regiou  of  Alabama,  iBUl,  p.  218. 
A.  H.  GibsoD,  Report  on  Blount  Muuntain,  1893,  map. 
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the  faulting  is  said  to  be  "  not  less  than  8000,  probably  10,000 
feet,"  and  the  base  of  the  adjacent  Coal  Measures  mmt  be  at 
least  4000  feet  below  sea  level  !"*  Gen.  Gibson  also  notes 
that  the  throw  of  the  Alabama  faults  is  greater  toward  the 
south.  If  the  theory  of  the  continuity  of  this  old  land 
area  into  Texas  is  correct,  the  ridge  must  have  bent  westward 
in  western  Alabama. 

Erv^ptivea  in  Arkamas  and  Texas, — The  distribution  of  the* 
eruptive  rocks  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  follow  close  and  parallel 
to  the  old  Cretaceous-Tertiary  shore  line.  The  syenites  near 
Little  Rock  and  those  of  Saline  county,  Arkansas,  are  both 
just  witliin  the  present  Tertiary  border,  while  the  MaijJiet 
Cove'eruptives  in  Hot  8i)riFi<>:  eoiiiity  are  but  two  miles  north- 
west of  it.  The  age  of  these  eruptives  has  never  been  deh- 
nitelj  settled.  In  Pike  connty  there  is  a  dike  of  neridotite  in 
Lower  Cretaceous  rock.  The  bauxites  near  Little  Bock  are 
interbedded  with  Tertiary  sediments,  and,  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  the  bauxites  were  formed  at  the  time  of  the  extrusion  of 
the  syenites  1  conclude  that  the  syenites  are  of  Tertiary  age. 
In  any  case  they  lie  near  the  old  Tertiary  shore  line,  and 
appear  to  offer  corroborative  evidence  of  faulting  or  other 
weakness  along  this  line. 

At  Austin,  Texas,  are  many  eruptives  of  Upper  Cretaceous 
age;t  in  Uvalde  county,  Texas,  eruptives  penetrate  Lower 
Cretaceous  rocks  ;t  in  Kockwall  county  east  of  Dallas  is  an 
isolated  area  of  Tertiary  igneous  rocks.  Hill  and  Durable 
have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  line  of  eruptives  of 
post-Eocene  age  at  no  less  than  hfty  places  from  east  of  Austin 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  speak  of  tho?n  as  being  "along  a  line 
of  weakness  in  the  earth's  cnist  wliich  lias  apparently  existed 
in  this  regioD."§  These  facts  suggest  that  the  line  of  weakness 
referred  to  by  Messrs,  Hill  and  Dumble  has  been  manifesting 
itself  since  Jurassic  times  and  that  its  influence  reached  into 
Tertiary  times. 

Hot  Springs. — The  hot  springs  of  Arkansas  are  a  little 
northwest  of  the  Tertiary  border,  and  may  be  regarded,  like 
the  eruptives,  as  having  some  possible  connection  with  the 
line  of  disturbance  that  extends  across  the  state.  Professor 
liill  mentions  evidences  of  hot  springs  along  the  line  of  the 
great  fault  in  southwest  Texas. 

Thie^mess  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  sediments, — ^If 
the  lapping  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  sediments  across 
the  Coal  Measures  of  eastern  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  was 

*  A.  M.  Gibson,  Rep.  upon  tlie  Coosa  Coal  Field,  p.  86. 
t  14.  T.  Hill.  Ainer.  Geol..  1890,  vi,  291. 
i  A/Ossau,  Jour.  Geo).,  i.  341. 

3  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  vol.  zsxviSi,  242,  243;  thlB  Journal,  ▼ol.  czzxriit  p.  288. 
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caused  by  a  depreaaioD)  the  thickness  of  these  sediments  shonld 
afford  some  clew  to  the  amount  of  that  depression.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  Cretaceons  beds  in  Arkansas  is  estimated  at  3520 
feet.*  In  Texas,  near  Anstin,  the  Colorado  river  exposes  52 10 
feet  of  rock  overlyino;  the  Paleozoic,  wliile  further  south,  the 
Cotnanclie  alone  is  said  to  be  nearly  oUOO  feet  thick.f  The 
dip  of  the  Tertiary  beds  of  Arkansas  suggests  a  possible  thick- 
ness of  more  than  3000  feet  of  Eocene  alone  in  that  stated 

A  bore  hole  put  down  on  Orange  Island,  Louisiana,  130 
miles  dne  west  of  New  Orleans^  penetrated  2100  feet  of  salt 
and  other  sediments. The  no^e  of  these  salt  beds  is  not 
known  ;  1  they  may  be  either  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary — more 
likely  the  former. 

At  Galveston,  Texas,  a  deep  well  penetrates  3070  feet  of 
sediments  without  reaching  the  Eocene,^  These  facts  point  to 
8500  feet  of  Oretaoeons,  3000  feet  of  Eocene  and  more  than 
3000  feet  of  sediments  above  the  Eocene,  in  all  orer  9500  feet. 

In  western  Alabama  the  Cretaceons  beds  are  2575  feet  thick, 
while  the  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  ar6  3120  feet — a  total  of 
5705  feet  deposited  in  that  region  since  the  Appalachian  subsi- 
dence.** 

Although  more  or  less  disconnected,  these  facts  stroni^l  y 
gest  a  total  thickness  of  Cretaceous  and  post-Cretaceou8  sedi- 
ments of  somewhere  between  ftOOU  and  10,000  feet  in  that  part 
of  the  embayment  which  the  old  Appalachian  land  is  believed 
to  have  crossed.  Sach  a  depression  would  snbmerge  the  entire 
Appalachian  system  of  to  day. 

It  cannot  be  positively  stated,  however,  thnt  this  thickness 
extends  over  the  entire  lower  Mississippi  area,  or  even  that  it 
occurs  at  any  one  place.  Indeed  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  Cretaceous  outliers  in  Louisiana  without  any  Tertiary  beds 
on  top  of  them, ft 

Tm  ^  mnk  land9?^ — ^The  ancient  earthquakes  in  northeast 
Arkansas  and  southeast  Missouri  were  in  the  upper  portion  of 
this  embayment.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  time  of  these 
earthquakes  large  tracts  of  land  sank  and  produced  lakes,  and 

*R.  T.  Hill.  Geol.  Surv.  Ark.,  Ann.  Rep.,  188S,  ii,  188. 

t  R  T.  Hill,  Amer.  Gool.  Ma^,  1889.  iii,  289;  this  Journal,  vol.  cxxxiv,  301. 

t  Geol.  Surv.  Ark.,  Ann.  Uep.,  1892,  ii.  186. 

§  A.  F.  BofT.  and  MiDing  Jour ,  Nov.  14,  1896,  464. 

II  GeoloL'-y  of  Lower  Louisiana  nnfl  tho  salt  depo<;it  on  Pf.'tite  Atise  Tslaud.  \>y 
E.  W.  Hilgard,  JSmithsonian  Coutnbutions  to  Koowlcdge,  No.  248,  Washington, 
1872. 

^  Dumble  and  Harris,  this  Journal,  July.  ISO?,  vol.  ctIvI,  39-42. 

**  E.  A.  Smith,  The  Coastal  liaiu  of  Alabama,  p.  27.  Id  the  same  volume  Dr. 
Langdon  gives  a  general  sectioD  of  42 IS  feet,  and  the  oolomnar  aeotloiifl  (pi.  28^ 
p.  728)  give  a  mjixmuini  of  4175  feet  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiarv 

f f  E  W.  Hilgard,  this  Journal,  vol.  cii,  p.  395 ;  SmitbsoQlao  Coatnbutions  No. 
248,  p.  27 ;  Ifitienl  Roflouroes  of  fhe  U.  S.  (1883),  p.  557. 
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it  is  stated  that  the  cracks  in  the  earth  ran  nortbetst-eonthwest.^ 

These  disturbances  were  local,  but  occnrrinj?  in  a  region  which 
must  neces?nn'lv  hnve  been  more  or  Iofp  disturbed  since  Car- 
boniferous times,  they  maj  safely  be  regarded  as  corroborative 
evidence.f 

Svhmerged  pre- Cambrian. — The  Appalachian  monntains, 
where  they  plunge  southwestward  beneath  the  Oretaoeous  sedi- 
ments in  central  Alabama,  are  composed  of  Silurian,  Cam- 
brian and  pre-Cambrian  rocks  (schists  and  granites),  with 
Carboniferous  beds  lying  against  their  northern  side.  In  the 
area  northwest  of  Austin,  supposed  to  be  the  southwest  termi- 
nus of  these  Appalacliian  beds,  the  rocks  are  Silurian,  Cambrian 
and  pre-Cainbrian  fscliists  and  irranites)  with  tiie  Carboniferous 
sediments  resting  against  their  north  side.  These  Texas  beds 
plunge  eastwarci  beneath  Cretaeeons  rocks.  It  is  worthy  of 
especia]  note  that  this  Texas  area  was  submerged  during  Cre- 
taeeons times,*  and  that  it  was  formerly  buried  beneath 
Cretaceous  sediments  which  have  been  removed  bj  erosion. 
From  this  pre-Canibrian  area  the  Cretaceous  beds  now  extend 
away  to  the  east,  and  it  seems  altogether  j)r()bal)lc  tliat  these 
beds  conceal  the  eastward  continuation  of  the  older  rocks. 
Naturally  also  the  overlying  rocks  are  thicker  toward  the  east 
owing  to  the  greater  depression  in  that  direction.  Thus  the 
rocks  of  the  southwest  end  of  the  present  Appalachians  seem 
to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  prc-Cambrian  area  of  Texas, 
and  to  bear  the  same  structural  relations  to  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  on  the  one  hand  and  to  those  of  the  Mississippi  embay- 
ment  on  the  other. 

The  strucixiral  relations  of  the  O^iachita  •wplift. — I  was  at 
lirst  disposed  to  think  the  Ouachita  ii[)lift  a  part  of  the  old 
Appalachiau  laud  system,  but  this  opinion  I  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon.  The  theory  here  put  forward  and  the  facts  that 
appear  to  support  it  throw  much  light  on  the  structural  and 
pnysiographic  relations  of  the  Ouachita  anticline  in  Paleozoic 
times.  BTad  this  Ouachita  anticline  been  an  isolated  one  like 
the  0?:ark  inland,  then  the  southward  Carboniferous  drainage 
would  have  flowed  east  of  it  very  like  tlie  drainaire  of  tlui 
present  time.  If  it  had  been  a  part  or  end  of  the  Api)alaclnan 
system,  the  Carboniferous  drainage  would  have  tiowed  west- 
ward through  the  Arkansas  valley,  but  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  CarboniferouB 
area  of  central  Texas,  and  also  for  the  absence  from  the 
Ouachita  region  of  the  Cambrian  and  pre>Cambrian  rocks  so 

•Thfa  Journal,  vol.xv,  1829,  p.  36. 

f  A.  second  visit  lo  the  TTnited  St;itf>^,  hx  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  N'.  Y.,  1849,  vol. 
ii,  pp.  IT^-Iol;  Bringier  in  ihis  ,)uurtjal,  iii,  UO-22;  Fliul  iu  ibid.,  1829^ 

XV,  a66-:i08. 

^  &.  I.  Hillf  Bull.  Qeol.  Soc.  Am.,  ii,  527}  ihia  Jouroal,  voL  cxxxvtf,  288* 
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cliaracteristic  of  Appalachian  geology.  But  if  the  Ouachita 
uplift  is  the  strnctnral  equivalent  of  the  Cincinnati-Nashville 
anticline,  then  it  was  a  retrion  of  .sliallow  water  at  least,  and 
diirino^  the  land  periods  turned  the  drainage  from  the  Indiana- 
Illinois  basin  westward  tlirough  the  Arkansas  valley.  This 
major  antielinal  axis  extended  westward  through  the  Arbackle 
mouDtains  of  Indian  Territory  and  ended  with  the  Wichita 
moantains  in  southern  Oklahoma  Territory.  The  Appalachian 
system  crossed  the  present  Mississippi  valley  further  south, 
and  tliere  was  anotlier  broad  syncline  between  that  watershed 
and  tlie  Ouachita  region,  and  tlie  drainas^e  flowed  westward 
tlirough  this  valley  across  kSoulIi  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
northern  Texas,  and  entered  the  Carbi»niterou8  sea  south  of  the 
Arkansas  valley  discharge. 

Tliat  this  last  is  the  correct  theory  is  borne  ont  by  the  facts 
that  follow  : 

Southern  ariffin  of  the  Ouachita  sediments. — The  Paleozoic 
sediments  on  the  south  si(]e  of  the  Ouacliita  uplift  are  coarser 
than  the  materials  of  tlie  same  beds  on  the  north  side.  This 
peculiarity  is  noticeable  even  in  the  Silurian  novaculites  :  those 
on  the  Bouth  ''are  pure  in  composition  and  massive,  while  on 
the  north  side  they  have  largely  the  character  of  siliceous 
shales."*  Again,  the  beds  overlying  the  novaculites  on  the 
south  are  sandstones,  white  on  the  north  they  are  shales.  These 
facts  seem  to  place  the  Oaachita  nplift,  in  its  relations  to  the 
Bonrce  of  its  sediments,  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  Nasliville  arch  whose  sediments  are  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Appalachian  lands. 

The  Carhmiiferom  aediments, — The  accompanying  map 
shows  the  varying  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  greatest  thickness  is  in  the  Arkansas-Indian 
Territory  valley,  m  central  Texas,  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  northwestern  Alabama.  Attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  fact  that  only  the  upper  part  of  the  Texas  Carboniferous 
beds  is  uncovered.  On  the  Brazos  River,  southwest  of  Weath- 
erford,  Fasilin-a  limestone  is  exposed,  showing  these  beds  to 
belong  to  the  Upper  Coal  Measures.  But  these  rocks  are  not 
the  highest,  but  the  lowest,  exposed  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Texas  Carboniferous  area.f  The  Texas  coal  is  therefore 
higher  up  than  is  the  coal  of  Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas. 
This  shows  that  coal-forming  conditions  prevailed  in  Texas 
later  than  in  Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  Arkansas  basin  shallowed  earlier  than  that  of 
Texas,  for  the  Texas  beds  of  equal  age  with  the  lowest  coal  of 
Arkansas  are  concealed  by  Cretaceous  rocks. 

*  L.  S.  Griswold,  Geol.  Sur.  Ark.  Ann*  Kep..  lS90,Ui,  193. 
\  Communicated  bj  N.  P.  Drake. 
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These  facts  are  all  in  keeping:  with  the  theory  put  forward. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  sediments  would  be  thicker  near 
the  supplying  land  area,  such  as  existed  along-  the  Appalachian 
highlands,  and  where  the  drainage  became  sluggish  near  the 
waters  into  which  it  is  discharged,  that  is,  in  Texas,  west 
Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory.  And  unless  it  be  admitted 
that  there  was  a  land  area  across  eastern  Texas,  Loaisiana,  and 
Mississippi,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  soorce  of  supply  for 
the  5600  feet  of  upper  Carboniferous  sediments^  in  central 
Texas.  In  the  Arkansas  valley,  where  these  sediments  have 
been  shown  to  have  a  thickness  of  23,780  feet,t  and  in  Indian 
Territory,  where  the  Coal  Measures  are  25,000  feet  thick,  or 
with  the  Permian  2^,500  feet  (N.  F.  Drake),  the  supply  of  the 
coai-ser  materials  could  hardly  have  come  from  elsewhere  than 
the  Ozark  monntains  in  Missouri. 

The  central  Texas  coal  area  and  the  Indian  Territory- 
Arkansas  basin  seem  to  represent  the  ends  or  mouths  of  syn- 
clinal valleys  in  which  conditions  favored  the  deposition  of 
enormous  beds  of  sandstones  and  shales.  In  the  necK  of  Upper 
Coal  Measures  rocks  near  San  Saba,  Texns,  wliere  tliey  almost 
abut  against  the  pre-Silurian  area,  these  beds  strike  about  N. 
35**  E.  This  suggests  a  southeast  origin  for  these  sediments. 
In  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory  the  upper  beds  strike  across 
the  trough  of  the  valley  in  this  fashion,  while  the  lower  ones 
are  more  nearly  parallel  with  its  sides.  In  the  same  way  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  the  earlier  Coal  Measures  beds  of  the 
Texas  trough  swing  round  and  strike  east-west. 

Marine  Coal  Measure.9  fo^ffils. — South  of  the  Ouachita 
uplift  the  Coal  Measures  beds  have  yielded  comparatively  few 
fossils,  and  most  of  these  are  coal  plants.  A  few  crinoid 
stems  and  bryozoa,  however,  have  been  found  near  Antoine  in 
Pike  connty  (8  South,  23  West,  sec  24),  enough  to  show  that 
the  conditions  on  the  south  side  of  the  fold  were  very  or  quite 
like  those  on  the  north  side.  These  conditions  were  :  a  low- 
lying  region  occasionally  invaded  by  the  sea.  This  idea  is  also 
borne  out  by  the  nature  of  the  Carboniferous  beds  of  central 
Texas,  where  limestones  are  interbedded  with  the  usual  sand- 
stones and  shales.:*: 

The  Arkansas  valley  syncline  sank  occasioaaliy  during  Coal 
Measares  times  so  as  to  aidRiit  the  sea  across  the  r^on :  this  is 
shown  by  the  marine  fossils  fonnd  in  the  rocks  there.§  This 

*R.  8.  Tarr  (Amer.  Oeol.,  1892,  it,  169)  giree  8000  feet  as  the  thickness  of 

these  rocks.    Later  work  by  X.  F.  Dr;iko  shows  that  earlier  estimates  are  a  little 
too  high,  probablj  because  the  dip  ia  not  so  steep  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
Onbmiifefoiis.  Foturth  Aon.  Rep  Qeo).  9mt.  TbzfiB,  3ft6-446. 
+  Thi8  Journal,  1896,  vol.  clii,  p.  236. 

X  N.  f,  Drake,  Rep.  on  the  Colorado  Goal  Field  of  Texas,  foarth  Ann.  Rep. 
Gwd.  Suit.  Tbz.,  SfiS-AM. 
§  J.  P.  Smith,  Proc  Am.  Phil.  See,  Tol.  xxzr,  Na  162. 
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sea  lay  along  tlie  eastern  base  of  the  Kockj  Mountains,  for 
while  marine  Coal  Measures  fossils  are  not  common  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Coal  Measures  area,  in  Tllinois  and  Arkansas 
they  are  much  more  plentiful,  and  in  rocks  uf  the  same  age 
along  the  foot  of  tiie  liocky  Mountains  they  are  still  more 
ftbnndatit. 

Hesume. 

I.  The  Ouachita  anticline  is  the  structural  equivalent  of 
the  Cincinnati-Nashville  arch;  this  fold  continues  westward 
through  the  Arbuckle  mountains  in  Indian  Territory  and  to 
the  Wichita  mountains  in  southern  Oklahoma  Territory. 

II.  The  Coal  Heasnres  drainage  of  the  UlinoiS'lDdiaDa-Keii- 
tucky  basin  flowed  westward  through  the  Arkansan  yallejr  into 
a  Carboniferous  mediterranean  sea. 

III.  The  drainage  of  the  Coal  Measures  region  south  of  the 
Ouachita  anticline  flowed  westward  and  entered  this  sea  north 
of  the  Texas  pre-Cambrian  area. 

IV.  The  drainajre  of  both  the  Arkansas  and  Texas  Car- 
boniferous areas  was  revertied  about  the  end  of  Jurassic  times, 
when  orographie  movements  over  southeast  Arkansas,  eastern 
Texas,  Loaisiana,  and  Mississippi  snbmerffed  the  former  exten- 
sion of  the  Appalachian  watershed  ana  admitted  the  early 
Oretaceons  sea  aci'oss  the  Paleozoic  land  as  far  north  as  southern 
Illinois. 

y.  This  dt-pn>ssion  was  not  a  deep  one  (Hil^ard)''  and  did 
not  all  occur  at  one  time,  for  there  have  been  subsequent  dis- 
turbances of  a  more  or  less  siuiilar  nature  iii  the  sauie  region. 

VI.  The  evidences  of  these  depressions  are  : 

1.  The  revorsod  draiiiaijo  of  the  Arkansas  valU'V. 

2.  The  reversed  drainage  over  the  Carboniferous  area  of  cen- 
tral T**xas. 

3.  The  submerged  eastern  end  of  the  Ouachita  uplift. 

4.  The  eastward  slope  of  the  peneplain  of  the  Oaaohita  region. 

5.  The  direction  of  the  faults  and  folds  near  the  eastern  expo- 
sure of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  in  Arkanfa« 

6.  Thp  crreat  fault  through  Texas  near  the  Tertiary  border,  hav- 
ing a  downthrow  of  iOOO  to  1500  feet  on  the  south  and  east  sides. 

7.  Eruptive  rociu  accompanying  the  Texas  fault  and  the  Ter- 
tiary border  through  that  state  and  Arkansas  to  the  Arkansas 
river. 

8.  Flot  springs  near  the  same  line. 

9.  Faults  in  Alabama  with  a  downthrow  of  10,000  feet  or 
more  on  the  northwest  side. 

10.  The  tbioknesB  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  sediments 
over  the  depressed  area:  from  4,000  to  10,000  feet 
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Vir.  Tlie  southwestern  or  central  Texas  end  of  tlie  Appa- 
lachian laud  area  was  formerly  covered  by  Cretaceous  eedi- 
mente,  but  it  has  Binoe  been  uncovered  by  eroeion ;  further 
east  it  is  still  concealed. 

VIII.  The  Carboniferous  beds  uncovered  in  Texas  all  belong 
to  the  Upper  Coal  Measures ;  it  is  inferred  that  a  greater  thick- 
ness is  still  CO vorod. 

IX.  The  character  of  both  the  Silurian  ;nid  Lower  Coal 
Measures  sediments  of  the  Ouachita  upliit  tshuw  that  they 
came  from  the  south,  so  that  the  land  area  must  have  been  in 
that  direction  daring  Paleozoic  times. 

X.  The  sea  occasionally  invaded  both  the  Arkansas  and 
'Texas  synclinal  troughs  during  Coal  Measures  times,  but  coal- 
f  ornaing  conditions  obtained  in  the  Texas  syncline  later  than  in 
the  Arkansas  basin. 

XI.  The  Tertiary  depression  was  probably  more  marked  on 
the  Arkansas  than  on  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  embayment ; 
this  is  bliowu  by  the  Cretaceous  border  being  concealed  by  the 
Tertiary  deposits  in  Arkansas,  while  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
4ind  Alabama  they  are  exposed  in  a  broad  belt. 
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Abt.  XL.  —  The  Comhustlou  of  OrganiG  Substances  in  the 

Wet  Way ;  by  L  K.  Phelps. 

[Contributions  from  the  Kent  Cheuiical  Laboratory  of  Yale  University — LXYl.] 

In  a  former  paper*  1  liave  shown  that  carbou  dioxide  may 
be  estimated  iodometricallj  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
Inasmuch  ae  this  method  is  not  dependent  npon  the  rate  of 
flow  or  rapidity  of  generation  of  tlic  carbon  dioxide,  it  seemed 
possible  that  some  advantage  might  follow  its  application  to 
tlie  determination  of  organic  carbou,  oxidized  by  liquid 
reagents. 

Method  of  oxidation  by  Potassium  Permcmffanate. 

The  first  experimental  test  in  this  direction  was  made  with 
oxalic  acid,  which  was  oxidized  according  to  the  well-known 
reaction  of  potasainm  permanganate  in  the  presence  of  snl- 
phuric  acid.  Tlie  apparatus  used  waa  the  same  as  that  previ- 
ously described  in  the  iodometric  process,  referred  to  above. 
It  consisted,  in  the  main,  of  an  evolution  flask  and  an  absorp- 
tion flask,  properly  connected.  As  an  evolution  flask,  a  wide- 
mouthed  flask  of  abuiit  75*^"*  capacity  was  used.  This  was 
closed  by  a  doubly  perforated  rubber  stopper,  canying  a  sepa- 
rating funnel  for  the  introduction  of  liquid  into  the  flask  and 
a  glass  tube  of  *7<^  internal  diameter,  which  was  expanded  to 
a  small  bulb  just  above  the  stopper,  to  carry  off  the  gas.  This 
exit  tube  was  joined  by  means  of  a  robber  connector  to  a  tube 
which  passed  through  the  rubber  stopper  of  the  absorption  flask, 
which  wa«  an  ordinary  round-bottom  flask  of  250*^™*  capacity. 
This  tube  ended  in  a  valve  of  the  Kreider  pattern, f  which  was 
enclosed  in  a  larger  tube,  reachiri<j  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  tlie 
absorption  flask.  The  second  hole  of  the  stopper  of  this 
absorption  fladc,  was  filled  by  a  glass  tnbe  dosed  oy  a  rubber 
connector  and  screw  pinch  cock. 

The  barium  hydroxide  solution  for  use  in  the  determination 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  prepared  by  tilterino;  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  commercial  salt  into  a  large  bottle,  which 
was  connected  with  a  self-feeding  burette.  The  solution  was 
standardized  in  the  manner  described  in  my  former  paper  by 
boiling  with  an  excess  of  deci normal  it»diue  solution  in  an 
ether  wash  bottle.  The  short  tube  of  the  glass  ground  stopper 
of  the  bottle  was  sealed  to  a  Will  and  Yarrentrapp  absorption 
apparatus,  which  \va3  charged  during  the  operation  with  a  sola- 
tion  of  potassium  iodide  to  prevent  the  loss  of  elementary 

*  This  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  70. 
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iodiue  in  the  boiliug  ;  the  long  tube  of  the  bottle  was  used  as 
an  inlet  tube  and  was  closed  externally  by  a  rubber  cap  during 
the  boiling.  After  eooliriff,  the  ezeefis  of  iodine  used  was 
determined  by  titration  witn  decinormal  arsenions  acid  solu- 
tion and  the  iodine  lost  calculated  on  barium  hydroxide  mole- 
enlc  for  molecule. 

Potassium  permanganate  was  prepared  for  use  by  dissolving 
the  commercial  salt  in  water,  and  boiling  this  solution,  made 
acid  with  sulplnirit;  acid,  until  free  from  carbon  dioxide.  Water 
was  also  prepared  free  from  carbon  dioxide  by  boiling  distilled 
water  until  one-third  had  been  driven  oft  in  steam  and  was 
kept  until  used  in  full-stoppered  flasks. 

For  the  first  determinations  of  carbon,  crystallized  ammonium 
oxalate  was  weighed  out  and  introduced  into  the  boiling  flask 
with  10-15""*  of  pure  water  and  tlie  flasks  connected  as  dis- 
cribed  above  with  an  appropriate  amount  of  barium  hydroxide 
solution  (3-5^™'  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  jirecipitate 
the  carbon  dioxide  to  be  determined)  in  the  absorption  flask. 
The  whole  system  was  then  evacuated  with  the  water  pump  to 
a  pressure  of  200-225"'"  and  the  oxalate  solution  in  the  boil- 
ing flask  warmed.  An  excess  of  potassium  permanganate  solu- 
tion was  then  run  in  through  the  funnel  tube  and  tlie  mixture 
warmed  again,  when  the  oxidation  of  the  oxalate  was  shown 
by  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved.  The  carbon  dioxide  was  com- 
pletely set  free  by  the  introduction  of  10^"'  of  sulphuric  acid 
(1:4)  and  was  driven  completely  to  the  al)Sorption  flask  by 
boiling  for  live  minutes.    Durin*^  the  passage  of  the  gas  into 

the  absorption  flask,  it  was  shaken  frequently  and  was  kept 
cool  by  stonding  in  a  dish  of  water  and  oy  pouring  cold  water 
over  it  from  time  to  time.  If,  during  the  boiling,  any  fears 
are  entertained  as  to  tlie  strength  of  the  vacuum  in  the  flasks, 

they  may  be  easily  allayed  by  opening  momentarily  the  stop 
cock  of  the  funnel  tube  and  noting  the  direction  of  the  flow 
of  water,  contained  in  the  funnel.  After  the  boiling  was 
ended,  the  atmospheric  pressure  was  restored  l)y  allowing  air, 
purified  from  carbon  dioxide  by  passage  through  potash  bulbs, 
to  enter  through  the  funnel  tube  of  the  boiling  flask.  Then 
the  flasks  were  disconnected  and  the  stopper  of  the  absorption 
flask  with  its  attachments  was  removed,  the  valve  and  its  tube 
being  carefully  washed  free  from  barium  hydroxide.  A  sec- 
ond stopper,  which  was  provided  with  a  separating  funnel,  and  a 
Will  and  Varrentrapp  absorption  apparatus,  containing  water  to 
serve  as  a  trap,  was  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  absorption 
flask  and  the  emulsion  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  Deci- 
normal iodine  solution  was  then  run  in  through  the  funnel 
tube  in  sufficient  quantitv  to  destroy  the  larger  part  of  the 
excess  of  barium  hydroxide  and  the  emulsion  brought  to  the 
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boiling  point  again,  after  which  iodine  was  again  run  in  but 
this  time  to  the  permanent  red  color  of  the  excess  of  free 
iodine.  After  oookin^,  this  excess  of  iodine  was  determined 
by  titration  with  decinormal  arsenious  acid  solution.  Thus, 
the  excess  of  barium  hydroxide  used  being  determined  by  the 
iodine  lost,  the  barium  hydroxide  used,  now  in  the  form  of 
carbonate,  was  known,  from  which  the  carbon  dioxide  which 
precipitated  this  carbonate,  may  be  calculated. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  this  procedure. 

Tablb  L 


Ammonium 
oxalate 

taken, 
grm. 

1.  0-2522 

2.  0*2042 

3.  0*6020 

4.  0-5058 

5.  1-0U33 

6.  1  0003 

7.  1-0010 


BaOsHa 

taken, 
grm. 

0-  7267 
0'72e7 
1*4595 

1-  3954 

2-  6163 
2-6951 
2-6163 


BaOaH« 

found, 
grm. 

0  1170 

01  lid 

0*2417 

0*1753 

0-1955 
0-1836 
0-2037 


CO, 
found. 

I?rm. 

01565 
0*1570 
OdllO 

0^13 1 
0  02 13 
0  6189 
0-6192 


CO, 
calcnlaled. 

grin. 

0-1561 
01574 
0*dlO» 

0-3131 
0-6211 
0-6192 
0-6197 


Error 

on 
CO,. 

grm. 

0-0004  + 
0-0005  + 
0*0002  + 

0-0000  ± 
0-0002  + 
0-0003  — 
0-0005— 


In  experiments  (5)  and  (6),  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  were 
added  to  the  oxalate  solution  before  running  in  the  perman* 

ganate ;  in  (3)  and  (7),  tlie  permanganate  was  treated  to  alka- 
linity with  bariuii)  hydroxide;  in  the  remaining  experiments, 

(1),  ?2)  and  (4),  the  permanganate  was  slii^Iitly  acid  with  the 
sulphuric  acicl  used  in  its  }>nri(ir  :iti(m  fruia  carbon  dioxide,  as 
already  (ies(;ribed.  The  rcijiiits  obtained  are  good  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  oxidation  proceeded  regularly,  whether  the  lirst 
action  of  the  permanganate  was  in  the  alkaline  or  slightly  acid 
aolntion. 

Jones ^  has  shown  that  formates  may  be  determined  vola- 
metrically  by  titration  with  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline 
solution.  ,  In  an  attempt  to  determine  formates  by  the  process 
outlined  above,  the  pure  barinm  salt  was  used.  This  was  pre- 
pared by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  formic  acid  with 
pure  bciriuni  carbonate  to  neutrality  uud  crystallizing  the 
product.  It  was  proven  pure  by  ignition  and  weighing  in  the 
form  of  carbonate. 

In  making  determinations  of  carbon  in  this  formate,  weighed 
portions  were  introduced  into  the  boiling  ilask,  together  with 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  which  was  taken  in  such  quantity 
as  to  more  than  neutralize  the  acid  in  tlie  potassium  perman- 
ganate.   Katurally,  the  sodium  hydroxide  must  be  free  from 

*  Amer.  Cbem.  Jour.^  zvii,  539. 
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carbonate — ^which  was  effected  by  treatment  witb  an  exeeaa  of 
barinm  hydroxide  and  filtering.  An  excess  of  potassium  per> 
manganate  is  then  run  into  the  flask  and  the  solution  heated  to 
boiling.  An  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  introduced  into 
the  mixture  and  the  carbon  dioxide,  thus  set  free,  completely 
driven  over  to  the  al)sorption  flask  and  determined  as  before. 
Table  II  shows  results  obtained  by  the  process. 


TABt.1:  II. 


Barium 

formate 

BaOgHa 

BaOiHi 

CO, 

CO, 

on 

taken. 

taken. 

found. 

found. 

calculated. 

CO,. 

grm. 

gnn. 

grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

gnn. 

1. 

0-5001 

0-9302 

0-IV45 

0-1939 

0-1035 

o-n()04  + 

2. 

0-5033 

0-90I2 

0-1402 

0-1953 

0-1947 

0  0006-h 

3. 

1-0002 

10861 

0-IV93 

0-3867 

0-3870 

0-0003  — 

4. 

1-0059 

1-0279 

0-1093 

0  3897 

0-3892 

0  0005  + 

5. 

1-8750 

2*2529 

0-1R20 

0-5815 

0-5320 

0-0005— 

6. 

1-5028 

S'4419 

0-1754 

0-5816 

0-5814 

0*0002  + 

These  results  show  plainly  that  the  carbon  of  formic  acid 
m^  be  determined  accurately  by  the  method  outlined. 

It  was  fonod  incidentally  that  ammonia  cannot  take  the 
place  of  the  Bodinm  hydroxide  in  this  process,  probably  becaase 
the  ammonia  volatilizes  to  the  absorption  flask  daring  the  boil- 
ing and  is  acted  on  by  the  iodine  subseqaently  used  and  is  thas 
registered  as  barium  hydroxide. 

Tt  is  a  well-known  faet  tliat  tartrates  are  oxidized  by  per- 
manganates. T  have  found,  however,  tiiat  when  tartaric  acid 
is  treated  under  the  conditions  of  analysis  outlined  above  in 
add  solution,  the  oxidation  is  incomplete ;  but  that  oxidation 
is  complete  if  the  tartrate  is  heated  in  a  solution  alkaline  with 
sodium  hydroxide  and  then  acidified  with  snlphnric  acid. 

The  tartrate  used  was  a  recrystallizcd  tartar  emetic,  dried  at 
100°  C.  The  following  results  were  obtained  with  such  a  tar- 
trate by  this  process. 

Tablb  III. 

Tartar  Error 


emetio 

BaO,H, 

BaOaH, 

CO, 

CO, 

on 

taken. 

taken. 

found. 

found. 

calculated. 

CO,. 

gnn. 

grin. 

grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

1. 

0-5051 

1-2450 

0-1700 

0-L>756 

0-2751 

0-0005  -f 

2. 

0-5030 

1-2226 

015;iG 

0-2743 

0-'2739 

0-0004  + 

3. 

0*7609 

1-7355 

0-1401 

0*4094 

0-4091 

0*0003  + 

4. 

0*7541 

1-7430 

0-1410 

0-4111 

0-4107 

0*0004  + 

5. 

rooi8 

2-3456 

0-2187 

0-5458 

0-5456 

0-0002  + 

6. 

1-0005 

2 -2  4  35 

01 J  96 

0-5451 

0-5450 

0-0001  + 
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It  seems  possible  to  draw  the  general  conclusion  from  the 
results  recorded  that  organic  substances  which  are  oxidized 
coiii])let^ly  by  the  permanganate  may  be  detennined  by  the 
proccBB  outlined  above.  It  will  also  be  seen  tliat  the  use  of 
the  rubber  stopper  in  the  boiling  Habk,  with  due  care  to  prevent 
its  contact  with  the  solution,  does  not  introduce  an  appreciable 
error. 

Wankljrn  and  Cooper*  and  others  have  noted  the  fact  that 
potassium  permanganate,  whether  in  acid  or  alkaline  solution, 
will  not  oxidize  all  oriranic  substances  (acetates,  for  example), 
even  at  the  boiling  tenij)(Tature.  Jt  is  well  known  that  a  mix- 
ture of  concentrated  sulplinric  and  chromic  acids  has  a  much 
wider  field  of  action  in  oxidizing  organic  compounds  (lian  the 
permanganate.  With  hopes  of  applying  this  reagent  more 
widely  to  the  determination  of  organic  carbon,  the  experiments 
about  to  be  recorded  were  tried. 


Method  of  Oxidation  with  Chromic  Acid. 

A  concentrated  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids, 

although  a  much  more  powerful  oxidizer  than  potassium  per- 
manganate in  aqueous  solutions,  fails  to  oxidize  completely 
many  organic  co!n))()und.s.  Thus  Cross  and  Friggin+  liave 
shown  that  ear!)olivdi'ates  are  atnonir  the  iiiiinher  of  oi'i^anic 
substances;  later  Crubb  and  lievan  lind  that  carbohydrates  and 
many  other  substances  are  oxidized  completely  to  a  mixture  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  monoxide.  Messiuger:]:  has  proven  that 
carbon  may  be  determined  in  organic  componnds  by  passing 
the  mixed  products,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  with  chromic 
and  sulphuric  acids,  througli  a  short  combustion  tnV)e,  filled 
with  granular  copper  oxide  and  Jieated  in  a  furnace — all  of 
which  facts  have  been  continued  in  my  own  experience. 

iiudwig^  has  observed  that  the  contact  of  carbon  monoxide 
with  a  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids,  especially 
when  hot,  results  in  the  oxidation  of  that  gas  to  carbon  dioxide. 
This  fact  -uggested  the  idea  of  substituting  for  the  apparatus 
described  above  a  new  form,  adapted  to  retain  the  first  products 
of  oxidation  in  prolonged  contact  with  the  oxidizing  mixture. 
This  apparatus,  shown  in  the  accompanying  lignre,  by  means 
of  which,  as  the  s(  (|uel  shows,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
extend  the  availability  of  tiie  oxidizing  mixture,  is  put  together 

♦Phil.  Mag.  (5),  vii,  138. 
t  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  1882,  113. 
Ber.,  zziii,  276S. 
Am.  Ohem.  Fharm.,  dxU,  4T* 
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aerfoUows:  A  thick  walled,  round  bottom  flask  of  a  liter's 

capacity,  servino^  as  an  oxidizing 
chamber,  was  closed  b}^  a  rubber 
stopper  with  two  perforations, 
through  one  of  which  passes  the 
tnbe  of  a  separating  funnel  of 
aboat  100«"'  capacity.  The  tube 
of  this  funnel  reached  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  flask  and  is 
drawn  out  at  the  lower  end.  A 
disc  of  platinum  foil  is  hung  in 
the  neck  of  the  flask,  nearly  clos- 
ing it,  and  held  in  place  by  a  plati- 
num wire  passing  through  tlie  foil 
and  tucked  nnder  the  rubber  stop- 
per where  the  funnel  tube  enters. 
The  second  hole  of  the  stopper  is 
filled  by  the  exit  tube,  a  glass  tube 
of  0-7*^'"  internal  diameter.  This  tube  is  expanded  just  above 
the  stopper  to  a  small  bulb  wliicli  serves  to  prevent  inechaiiical 
loss  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  tiask  during  the  boiliiio:.  Tliis 
tube  is  joined  by  means  of  a  rubber  connector  (provided  with 
a  smw  pinch  cock)  to  the  inlet  tube  of  the  absorption  flask, 
which  is  an  ordinary  50(P"  round  bottom  flask.  This  flask  is 
also  closed  by  a  rubber  stopper  with  two  perforations,  through 
one  of  which  passes  the  inlet  tube  described  above  and  through 
the  other  the  exit  tube,  which  is  also  enlarged  to  a  small  bulb 
just  above  the  stopper  and  is  closed  by  a  rubber  connector  and 
screw  pinch  cock.  Tlie  irlass  ground  stopper  of  tlie  funnel 
tube  is  carefully  cleaned  and  lubricated  with  a  thick  solution 
of  metaphosphoric  acid. 

Instead  of  ^ttiug  the  vacuum  bjr  the  water  pump,  it  may 
be  gotten  almost  as  quickly  and  certainly  more  simply  by  boil- 
ing water  in  the  evolution  fiask  and  the  barium  hydroxide 
solution  in  the  absorption  flask  at  the  same  time — both  flasks 
being  connected  ready  for  makinc:  a  determination.  When 
steam  isf^ucB  in  good  quantity  from  the  exit  tube  of  the  absorp- 
tion flask,  tlie  luirner  is  removed  froui  under  the  evolution 
flask  and  its  screw  pinch  cock  closed,  and  then  the  burner 
under  the  absorption  flask  and  its  screw  pinch  cock  also  quickly 
closed.   The  flasks  are  then  allowed  to  cool. 

In  making  a  determination,  the  organic  substance  is  weighed 
out  in  a  counterbalanced  bulb,  so  thin  that  it  may  be  easily 
broken  later  and  made  with  a  wide  mouth  for  convenience  in 
introducing  the  solid  substance.  After  tlio  substance  is 
weighed,  tiie  mouth  of  the  bulb  is  sealed  by  heating  in  a 
*mali  blow-pipe  flame  and  the  tube  introduced  into  the  evolu- 
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tion  flask,  to^^ether  with  an  amount  of  pure  potassium  dichro- 
mate,  which  is  known  to  be  in  excess  of  that  required  to  oxi- 
dize the  organic,  snbstanco.  The  flasks  are  connyctc*],  as 
already  described,  with  an  appropriate  amount  of  barium 
liydroxide  solution  in  the  absorption  Hask  and  lo*"""  of  pure 
water  in  the  evolation  flaBk  and  the  vacuum  obtained  (aa 
described  above)  by  boiling  both  flaakfl^  the  boiling  being 
stopped  when  the  water  in  tlie  evolution  flask  has  decreased  to 
2  or  3^'*.  Naturally,  this  boiling  must  be  so  regulated  as  not 
to  allow  loss  of  the  solid  material  in  either  flask.  The  vacuum 
obtained,  the  tube  contain inf(  the  organic  substance  is  bi-oken 
by  shaking  the  flask,  and  20""*  of  concentrated  sulpluirie  acid, 
previously  puriHed  from  organic  material  by  heating  to  the 
fuming  point  with  a  few  crystals  of  potassium  diehromate,  are 
run  in  through  the  funnel  tube,  when  reduction  of  the  chromic 
acid  soon  becomes  evident.  While  still  hot,  the  acid  is  shaken 
in  the  flask  violently,  the  platinum  foil  hung  in  the  neck  serv- 
ing to  protect  the  rubber  stopper.  The  flask  is  warmed  to 
approximately  105*^  C.  Hie  highest  temperature  to  which,  as 
shown  by  Cross  and  Bevau,*  a  mixture  of  chromic  and  sul- 
phuric acids  may  be  safely  heated  without  the  disengagement 
of  oxygen  gas.  Water  is  then  run  in  until  the  crystals  of 
chromic  anhydride  have  disappeared  and  the  danger  of  the 
evolution  of  oxy^n  is  past.  The  solution  is  heated  to  its  boil* 
ing  point,  care  being  taken  that  it  shall  not  get  under  pressure, 
which  can  easily  be  observed  by  opening  momentarily  the 
stop-cock  of  the  funnel  tube  and  noting  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  water,  contained  in  the  funnel.  The  flask  is  shaken 
and  heated  alternately  for  five  minutes — a  period  of  time 
which  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  oxidation  of 
the  small  amount  of  carbon  monoxide,  originally  uroduced. 
Then  more  water  (60-70*"')  is  introduced  through  the  funnel 
and  the  stop<cook  between  the  boiling  and  absorption  flasks 
opened,  when  the  carbon  dioxide  enters  the  absorption  flask, 
whicli  is  kept  cool  and  sliaken  as  before.  The  contents  of  the 
evolution  flask  are  then  heated  to  boilinii^  and  a  slow  current  of 
air,  freed  from  carbon  dioxide  by  passage  through  potash  bulbs, 
allowed  to  enter  tiirough  the  tunnel  tube  to  keep  the  liquid 
from  undue  bumping.  The  boiling  is  continued  for  fifteen 
minutes,  after  which  the  excess  of  barium  hydroxide  is  deter- 
mined iodometncally  and  thus  the  carbon  dioxide  present  esti- 
mated as  before.  Table  lY  shows  results  obtained  by  the 
treatment  of  crystallized  ammonium  oxalate  and  cane  sugar, 
recrystallized  from  dilute  alcoholic  solution,  in  this  manner. 

*  Joiir.  Ohein.  Soc,  liii,  889. 
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Table  IV. 


Snbstanoo 

fiaO,H, 

BaO,Ht 

CO, 

/vs. 

Enor  on 

t.'i  li  On. 

taken. 

found. 

found. 

calealated. 

CO,. 

grm. 

grm. 

.  gnu. 

grm. 

gRD. 

grm. 

Analysis  of  antmoninm  oxalnf 

e. 

1 

0*5009 

1-3534 

0-1469 

0-3097 

0*3 101 

0-0004 — 

2 

0'50()6 

1-3400 

0-1308 

0-3103 

0-3099 

0-0004  + 

8. 

0-5009 

1-8400 

0-1843 

0-8094 

0-8096 

00004— 

4. 

1*0002 

2-5460 

0'1.S47 

0-6188 

0-6192 

0-0004 -- 

5. 

1*0010 

2*5192 

0-1094 

0*6185 

0-6197 

0-0012— 

AncU}^  of  e 

one  tngar. 

1, 

0-2001 

1-8926 

0-1905 

0-3085 

0-3  08  ft 

0-0003 — 

2. 

0-20()() 

1-39-26 

0-1936 

0-3077 

0-3086 

0-0009-- 

3. 

0  2001 

1-3926 

0-1867 

0-3097 

0-3088 

0  0009  4- 

4. 

0-2014 

1  -3400 

0-1279 

0-3111 

0-3108 

0-0003  + 

The  results  are  evidently  very  satibfactory. 


The  Determinaiion  of  the  Oxygen  required  to  Oxidize  an  Organic 

ISubstance. 

Several  different  methods  have  been  propc^ed  for  estiniatinf^ 
the  oxygen  present  in  organic  substanee.s,  depending,  in  gen- 
eral, upon  the  deteraiination  of  the  oxygen  which  luubt  be 
sapplied  to  bDrn  the  sttbstaoce  to  a  knowo  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  water — thua  discovering  by  difference  the  oxygen 
originally  contained  in  the  substance.  Lavoisier  is  said  to  nave 
measured  directly  the  oxygen  used  in  burning  organic  sub- 
stances ;  Gay-Lu8sac  and  Thennrd  dpt<M  mined  the  oxygen  used 
by  measuring  the  amount  of  j)otassiuni  chlorate  reduced  by 
burning  the  oriranie  cuujpound  ;  Bannihauer"^'"  determined  the 
oxygen  used  by  measuring  the  vuluiiie  of  oxygen  eateriug  the 
combustion  furnace  and  subtracting  the  measure  of  the  ^as 
coming  from  the  combustion  tube,  which  was  set  up  according 
to  the  well  known  method  for  determining  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen ;  Stromeyerf  determined  the  amount  of  copper  reduced  by 
the  ignition  of  the  substance  in  copper  oxide;  LadenburgJ 
oxidized  the  substance  by  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a 
known  amount  of  iodic  acid,  determining  at  the  end  of  the 
operation  the  auiMunt  of  iodic  acid  left  ;  Mitscherlich§  has 
estimated  the  oxygen  in  organic  substances  directly  by  decotn- 
poeing  the  substance  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas, 
estimating  the  oxygen  content  by  determining  the  resulting 
carbon  dioxide  and  monoxide. 

As  it  has  been  shown  in  the  work  described  tiiat  carbon  may 
be  determined  in  organic  substances  by  oxidation  with  chromic 
and  sulphuric  acids  without  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas,  it 
would  seem  that  the  deterniination  of  the  oxyercn  in  the  sub- 

*  Add.  Chem.  Pharm.,  zc,  228.  i  Ana.  Chem.  Pharm.,  cxzx?,  1. 

f  Ann.  Obem.  Pharm.,  oxyiit  Mf.       ^  Pogg.  Ann.,  cxzx,  536. 
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stance  might  be  effected  bj  determining  the  amount  of  chromic 
acid  used  in  the  operation,  taking  into  consideration  the 
products  of  combustion.  This  c*;in  be  readily  accomplished  by 
taking  a  weiL'b'^d  amount  of  pure  potassintn  dicliromate  as  the 
oxidizincr  agent  and  determininrr,  at  the  end  of  the  operation, 
the  amount  of  chromic  acid  left  by  treatment  of  the  residue 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  absorption  of  the  chlorine  evolved  in 
an  alkaline  areenite  of  known  strength  and  titration  of  the 
excess  of  tiiat  substance  with  decinormal  iodine  solution. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  determination  of  chromic  acid 
under  these  conditions  of  analysis,  weighed  portions  of  pure 
fused  potassium  dichromate  were  introduced  into  a  Yoit  tiask, 
who>e  outlet  tube  was  sealed  to  the  inlet  tube  of  a  Drexel 
wasii  bottle,  the  outlet  of  which,  in  turn,  was  scaled  to  a  Will 
and  Varrentrapp  absorption  apparatus.  An  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  more  than  enough  to  completely  reduce  the  chro- 
mate  (15-40*"*  of  the  strongest  acid),  w*>s  added  with  20™"  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  the  total  volume  made  up  to 
120  140"*"  of  liquid.  The  sulphuric  acid  used  here  was  puri- 
fied from  carbonaceous  matter  (as  in  the  carbon  determination 
above)  by  heating  with  a  few  crystals  of  potassium  dichromate, 
the  excess  of  which  was  reduced  by  holding  the  acid  at  a  fuming 
point  for  about  two  hours,  when  a  portion  diluted  with  water 
gave  no  color  with  potassium  iodide  and  starch  paste.  Pure 
aisenious  oxide,  in  amount  slightly  in  excess  of  that  required 
to  take  up  the  oxygen  to  be  ^ven  up  by  the  chromate,  was 
dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  m  a  solution  of  pure  sodium 
hydroxide,  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  more  than  neutralize 
the  arsenious  acid  and  the  hvdrochloric  acid  nsed  to  reduce  the 
chromate,  and  this  solution  was  introduced  into  the  Drexel 
wash  bottle.  The  Hask  was  then  (^  uinected  with  the  wash 
bottlp,  using  a  thick  Bulution  ot  metaphosphoric  acid  to  lute  the 
joint  between  the  flask  and  its  stopper.  The  absorption  appa- 
ratus was  charged  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  nydroxide. 
Carbon  dioxide  was  generated  in  a  Kipp  generator  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  marble  and  purified  from  reducing 
matter  by  bubbling  through  a  strong  solution  of  iodine  in 
potassium  iodide  and  finally  washed  with  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium iodide  alone.  A  slow  stream  of  this  purilied  carbon 
dioxide  was  allowed  to  enter  the  inlet  tube  of  the  Yoit  Hask, 
the  contents  of  which  were  then  boiled.  When  a  concentra- 
tion to  a  volume  of  30-40*™*  was  reached,  the  boiling  was  dis- 
continued and,  after  cooling  and  disconnecting  the  flask,  tlie 
contents  of  the  receiver  were  made  acid  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  then  alkaline  with  acid  potassium  carbonate,  when  the 
excess  of  arsenite  was  determined  t)_v  titration  with  deeinorraal 
jodiue  solution.  Sometiiues  during  the  reduction  of  the  chro- 
ujic  acid,  the  red  fumes  of  the  chlorochromic  aniiydride  volati- 
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lized  to  the  receiver ;  but  Bince"  the  chromic  acid  thus  pro-' 
duced  is  reduced  later  by  the  arsenite,*  this  transfer  is  of  no 
account  in  the  working  of  the  process.  The  following  results 
were  thus  obtained. 

Table  V. 


1. 

9 

^  • 

3. 
4. 


teken. 

grm, 

5  0002 

5-  0018 

6-  0005 
5-CI018 


ASgOt 

taken. 

grm. 

5-1026 
5-0799 

5-  0801 

6-  0706 


ASaOa 

fonad. 

grm. 

0'1144 
0*0526 
0*0582 
0-0008 


KsCr,0, 
fotmd. 

grm. 

4-9447 
4-9849 
4-9782 
4-9865 


Error  oa 

grm. 

0*0555  — 
0-0169  — 
00223  — 
0-0648 — 


The  cause  of  tlie  error  plinwn  in  these  experiments  was 
traced  finally  to  too  «j^reat  concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  process.  When  the  boiling  begins  the  chromato  is 
reduced  gradually  and  if  the  evaporation  of  the  water  is 
pushed  too  rapidly,  the  sulphnrie  acid  may  reach  a  strength  at 
which  it  begins  to  cause  the  reduction  of  the  chromic  acid 
with  the  evolution  of  oxj'gen  instead  of  chlorine. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  conduct  the  boiling  operation 
more  fIowIv.  It  was  found  that,  if  from  5-6  hours  time  was 
taken  for  the  proper  concentration  of  the  contents  of  the  Yoit 
flask,  the  presence  of  the  sulphuric  acid  worked  no  harm,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  results.  Experiments  (1)  and 
(5)  were  made  with  6^*  of  sulphuric  acid  present  and  the 
others  with  20^*,  as  used'  before. 


Table  VI. 

K,Cr,0, 

Brror  on 

takeiL 

taken. 

found. 

found. 

K2Cr<iOT. 

grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

1. 

1  0004 

1-0500 

1-0014 

0-0014  + 

2. 

1-0007 

1-0531 

O-0-I-37 

1-0006 

0-0001  — 

3. 

2-0013 

2-05U1 

0  0299 

2  00-26 

0  0013  + 

4. 

2'0037 

2-0727 

0-0502 

2-0049 

0  0012  + 

5. 

5  0020 

6*1002 

00495 

S'0066 

0-0048  + 

0. 

6'0037 

5*1018 

00513 

6-0066 

0*0020  + 

In  applying  this  method  to  the  determination  of  oxygen 
used  in  the  oxidation  of  an  organic  substance,  the  carbon 

determination  was  made  as  already  described,  the  amount  of 
water  used  being  such  as  to  leave  60-80'^'°'  of  liquid  in  the 
boilini^  flask  after  the  carbon  dioxide  had  been  drivcTi  to  the 
absorption  flask  by  boiling.  This  liquid  was  tiien  washed  into 
the  Voit  flask  and  tfie  chromic  acid  remaining  deterniined  by  a 
second  distillation  (this  time  with  hydrochloric  acid)  in  the 
manner  described  above.   In  each  of  the  experiments  recorded' 

•Browniog,  this  Journal,  1896,  yol.  i,  35. 
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below,  20^"'  of  purified  sulphuric  acid  were  used  in  the  carbon 
determinatioD  and  Bo*"'"'  ot  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  in 
the  chromic  acid  determination.  The  ammonium  oxalate  used 
was  the  pure  crystallized  salt ;  the  phthaiic  acid  was  recrjstal- 
lized  from  its  water  solation  and  dried  for  a  short  time  over 
sulphuric  add ;  the  cane  sugar  was  selected  crystals  of  rock 
candy,  reerystallized  from  dilute  alcoholic  solution  aiid  dried 
for  a  loQg  time  over  sulphuric  acid ;  the  paper  was  ashless 
filter  paper,  dried  to  a  constant  weight  over  snlphnric  acid  ; 
the  tartar  emetic  was  recrystallizcfl  from  water  solution  and 
air  dried  ;  the  barium  formate  was  jn  .  [>  ired  by  treating  formic 
acid  with  an  excess  of  pure  barinm  carbonate,  tiitering  hot  and 
allowing  the  product  to  crystallize. 

Table  VIL 

Error  Oxygen  Error 

Substance    CO3       on  K^QviO-,  AsjOa  A89O1  Oxygen   required  011 

taken.     found.     COa.  taken,  taken,  found,    used,  bj  tljeory.  Ox\  pjeo. 

grm.       grm.     prm.  pnn.  grm.  grm.  grm. 

Analysis  of  ammouiuin  oacalate. 

1.  1  0122    0-6265  O'OOOl—  2-0009  13002    00000  O'lIOO 

2.  1-0019   0-6212  O'OOIOh*  20002  1-3517   0  0440  0-1149 

AnaiifMS  of  jihthalie  add. 

1.  0  1002    0-2138  0  0014+   2  0012  1  2004    0  0814    0  146fi 

2.  0-1093    0-2324  0  0007+   2  0000  1-1031    0-0634  0-1682 

Analysis  of  vime  sugar. 

1.  0-2025    0  3117  0  0008-  3  0000  1-7002    O  OTUS    0  2275 

2.  0-4012   0*6166  0*0024—  5'0000  2-3022   0*0366  0*4495 

AMxlfftis  of  paptr. 

1.  0-3034    04932  00010-  3  5015  1  4017    0  0879    0  3589 

2.  0-4523    0-7334  0-0033—  50035  1-8000    0  0710    0  5368 

Anahfsis  of  tartar  emetic. 

1.  0*6057    0-2671  0  0009-  2-5018  1  7000    0  0766    0  1459 

2.  1*0099   0*6321  0*0030-  3*5003  1*7520   0-0196  0*2911 

Analtftia  of  barium,  formaie. 

1.  1  0079    0  3906  0*0006+   3  0026  2  2002    0  049G  01423 

2.  1-6014   0-5814  0  0005+  3  0010  1-8080   0  0890  0-2il8 

From  these  resulte,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prooess  works 
with  accnracj  upon  a  great  variety  of  organic  aubetanoes.  It 

was  found  iinpossiV)1c,  however,  to  determine  the  elements  in 
bodies  which  are  at  the  same  time  volatile  and  hard  to  oxidize ; 
for  instance,  ether  oxidizes  easily  to  acetic  acid  but  difficultly 
beyond  that  stage;  although  the  liquid  acid  is  oxidized  vigor- 
ously by  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  gaseous  acid  is  hardly 
attacked  at  the  temperature  used ;  naphthaline  was  also  found 
to  be  volatilised,  and  hence  not  attacired,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  its  determination  by  this  process  valueless. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to 
Prof.  F.  A.  Gooch  for  many  helpful  suggestions. 


grm. 

grm. 

01139 

0-0021  + 

0*1128 

0*0019  + 

0-1448 

o-nnos  + 

01580 

00002  + 

0  2273 

0  0002  + 

0*4502 

0-0007— 

0-3r)98 

0  0005  — 

05358 

0-0010  + 

0-1462 

00003- 
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0*0008- 
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Art.  XLI. — Some  Features  of  Pre-Glacial  Drainage  in 

Michigan;  by  E.  H.  MUDGB. 

To  reaeh  a  definite  and  Batisfactory  coneliiBioii  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  tLe  pre-glacial  surface  of  a  region  no\?  deeply 
covered  witli  drift,  is  not  an  casj  iitattrr.  Tne  host,  ])erliaps, 
tliat  can  be  done  is  to  exatniiir  the  surface  of  an  iin^ilaciated 
region  of  like  geok)gic  age,  and  with  tho  knowledge  thus 
gained  examine  such  data  as  may  be  obtainable  from  the  cov- 
ered reffion. 

The  lower  peniosala  of  Michigan  is  sncb  a  covered  area. 
In  all  the  glaciated  area  of  North  America  there  is,  I  think,  no 

region  of  equal  extent,  approximating  40,000  square  miles, 
that  is  80  deeply  and  uniforndy  covered  with  drift  as  this. 
Except  within  the  southern  lialf  of  the  Carboniferous  area, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  its  southern  rim,  there  are  practically  no 
outcrops  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  The  glacial  mass  seems 
to  have  concentrated  itself  upon  this  territory.  Though  the 
general  direction  of  the  glacial  movement  was  southwest,  that 
portion  of  the  ice  sheet  which  would  natnrally  have  passed 
over  Wisconsin  was  largely  deflected  to  the  south  by  the  val- 
leys now  occupied  by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  joined 
with  the  great  body  whieli  passed  over  Micliigaii,''^  mingling 
its  volnnie  of  drift  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  witli  tiiat 
derived  more  locally  from  the  sedimentary  terranes  of  the 
lower  peninsula.  The  drift-mantle  resulting  from  theeje  con- 
ditions is  so  deep  and  so  uniforndy  distributed  that  any  conola- 
sions  in  regard  to  the  pre-glacial  surface  must  be  largely 
speculative,  though  we  are  not  entirely  without  data  bearing 
on  the  subject. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  We  are  quite  sure  that  during 
the  several  millions  of  years  between  the  dose  of  the  Car- 
boniferous and  the  beginning  of  the  ice  invasion  the  surface 
was  exposed  to  the  constant  influence  of  the  agents  of  denuda- 
tion and  erosion — rains,  frosts,  winds,  chemical  action  and  run- 
ning  streams.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of 
the  surface  just  previous  to  the  ice  invasion  was  not  very 
unlike  that  which  may  now  be  seen  in  unglaciated  regions  of 
similar  age.  The  unglaciated  region  most  suitable  for  com- 
parison in  this  case  is  doubtless  the  driftless  area  of  Wisconsin, 
above  referred  to.  With  this  as  a  criterion,  we  may  inlti  that 
our  field  was  traversed  by  broad  base-level  vallej^s  ami  sharp, 
ridge-like  divides,  the  latter  sometimes  cut  througli  by  the 

*  '  Driftless  Ana  of  Wiaoouio,"  T.  &  CiiamborliD,  SUtb  Ann.  Report  U.  S. 
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headwaters  of  etreams,  leaving  detached  erosion  blocks,  which 
in  some  cases  had  become  reduced  to  fragile  erosion  towers^ 
ready  to  tumble  to  decay.  The  more  level  sorfaee  was  cov- 
ered with  disintegrated  rock,  not  yet  borne  away.  There  were 
no  lakes  or  marslies;  these,  ii  any  there  ever  were,  having  been 
drained  bj  the  catting  down  of  their  oatleta.  If,  however,  we 
would  determine  the  location  of  the  old  streaniB,  and  join 
them  into  a  consistent  drainage  system,  we  must  depend  upon 
such  knowledge  as  an  examiu  ition  of  the  territory  itself  may 
yield  ns.  Tin's  is  not  inconsiderable,  though  quite  fragmentary 
and  indefinite. 

Notwithstandin<^  the  vigorous  glacial  action  to  which  the 
lower  peninsula  was  subjected,  the  more  prominent  features  of 
the  old  topography  do  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely  oblit- 
erated. Tne  greater  valleys  were  not  entirely  filled,  nor  were 
the  greater  eminences  smoothly  planed  down.  The  leveling 
proceee  was  left  incomplete.  Of  the  old  valleys  thus  left  in 
recognizable  shape,  that  which  crosses  the  state  from  east  to 
west,  and  which  is  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  Saginaw  river 
and  its  hnuiehes,  and  in  part  by  the  Grand  and  Maple  rivers, 
is  the  most  clearly  discernilile.  It  is  still  a  striking  topo- 
graplnc  feature,  and  during  the  departure  of  the  ice  sheet  it 
was  for  a  long  period  the  natural  outlet  of  the  great  glacial 
lakes  farther  to  the  east.  The  theory  that  this  valley  is  the 
modem  representative  of  a  far  greater  pre-glacial  valley  is  by 
no  means  new,  the  same  having  been  set  forth  especially  hy 
Dr.  J.  W.  Spencer.*  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  clear.  It 
may  he  inferred  from  tltf^LTont  lateral  o\:t*'nt  of  the  depression, 
indicatinir  that  it  is  not  oi  ])ost-gIacial  origin,  and  it  is  clearly 
proven  by  a  deep  boring  at  Alma,  which  penetrated  about  000 
feet  of  drift  and  failed  to  reach  the  rock  surface.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  axis  of  the  ancient  valley  was  some- 
what farther  north  than  the  center  of  the  modem  depression. 
The  Alma  boring  is  well  to  the  north,  while  at  one  point  in 
the  bottom  of  the  present  river  valley  near  Ionia  the  rocks 
come  to  the  snrfaoe  and  project  several  feet  above  the  river.f 
Two  recent  borinixs  at  Ionia,  near  the  valley  margin,  found 
rock  at  moderate  depths.  This  would  indicate  that  the  modern 
valley  is  located  over  the  southern  edge  of  the  ancient  one, 
the  northern  portion  having  been  more  completely  filled  by 
the  flood  of  glacial  debris  which  was  swept  into  it  from  that 
direction.  I  have,  therefore,  on  the  accompanying  map, 
located  the  ancient  river  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  modern 
streams. 

*Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  November,  1890. 

f  See  the  writer's  paper  io  tiiia  Journal  for  November,  1895; 
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In  the  same  manner  two  other  lesser  ancient  valleys  may  be 
postulated  with  some  confidence.  The  first  of  these  is  repre- 
sented by  the  valley  of  the  Thornapple  river,  which  enters  the 
Grand  a  few  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Grand  Kapids.  The 
depression  occupied  by  this  stream  and  its  branches  is  rather 
broad  and  flat,  and  within  its  area  there  is  a  large  number  of 
small  lakes.  It  is  therefore  not  a  product  of  post-glacial  ero- 
sion. Borings  at  Hastings  and  at  other  points  near  the  river 
passed  through  more  than  100  feet  of  drift  without  finding 
rock.  That  this  valley  is  also  a  remnant  of  an  older  one  is  a 
legitimate  inference* 


The  second  ancient  valley  referred  to  is  buried  beneath  the 
valley  of  the  modern  Muskf  j:nn  Tiiver.  This  stream  rises  in 
the  highlands  of  the  north  central  part  of  the  peninsula,  and 
flows  directly  sontliwest,  reaching  Lake  Michigan  ordy  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Grand  liiver.  Its  drainage  area 
is  peculiar,  having  a  length  of  about  125  miles,  while  its  lateral 
extent  averages  about  25  miles,  and  at  some  points  is  mach 
narrower.  That  this  elongated  area  is  the  modern  representa* 
tive  of  a  pre-glacial  valley  is  not  claimed  with  so  great  confi- 
dence as  in  the  case  just  described,  though  there  is  good  reason 
for  acceptiiif^  tlnV  liyj)othesis.  It  will  be  noted,  in  the  Mrst 
plaee,  that  there  is  a  large  ai  ea,  tapped  by  this  supposed  valley, 
which  must  have  had  a  drainage  system  of  some  sort.  When 
the  central  part  of  the  peninsula  was  a  great  Carboniferous 
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swamp,  the  older  aod  higher  land  adjoining  mnst  natnr* 
ally  have  drained  into  it.  Later,  when  the  Huron i  in  River 
dissected  tlie  Carboniferous  strata,  tlie  drainage  from  the  north 
mnst  have  gatliered  into  a  [ijuiuineut  stream  at  some  point  and 
become  a  branch  of  the  main  river.  This  important  branch 
valley  is,  in  my  judgment,  represented  by  the  modern  Mnske- 
gon  Valley.  Thron^hont  mnch  of  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
the  surface  of  the  yalley  rises  rapidly  on  either  side  of  its 
center,  attaining  an  elevation  of  from  300  to  600  feet  within  a 
limit  of  five  or  six  miles  on  either  side.  The  limits  of  the 
valley  may  indeed  have  been  determined  by  the  presence  of 
moraines,  pushed  np  from  either  side  by  the  Saginaw  and 
Michigan  glacial  lobes,  but  much  of  tlie  country  is  new,  and 
has  never  oeen  carefully  examined,  and  there  are  few  borings 
and  no  rock  exposures  on  which  to  base  an  opinion.  In  the 
absence  of  other  data  it  may  be  proper  to  assume  that  the 
drift-sheet  is  thinner  over  the  more  elevated  portions,  as  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  in  which  case  we  can  plainly 
see  in  the  upper  Muskegon  Yalley  a  remnant  of  an  old  erosion 
gorge.  The  genei-al  contiguratiun  is  sucfi  as  to  indicate  that 
this  old  valley  joined  the  main  valley  near  Grand  iiapids,* 
though  the  modern  river  flows  into  Lake  Michigan. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Spencer,  who  has  given  much  study  to  the  sub- 
ject, supposes  that  this  region  drained  to  the  east,  which  is 
undoubtedly  correct.  He  has  named  the  main  stream  across 
the  peninsula  the  Huronian  Kiver,  and  considers  it  as  a  branch 
of  his  Lanrentian  River,  which  he  supposes  to  have  drained 
the  upper  part  of  tiie  Lake  Jklie.higan  basin.  But  the  location 
of  the  two  tributaries,  occupying  the  valleys  above  described, 
I  think  has  not  before  been  suggested  by  anyone.  I  have 
therefore  named  the  southern  tributary  the  Hastings  Biver, 
from  the  chief  city  within  the  modern  valley,  and  the  northern 
the  Gypsum  Biver,  from  its  coincidence  with  the  supposed 
strike  of  the  gypsnm  or  sub-Carboniferous  strata.  The  drain- 
age system  as  thus  made  out  will  be  clearly  understood  by  an 
inspection  of  the  map. 

loBia,  Miob. 

*8ee  tiie  writer's  pftper  on  the  "Drainage  SyatraiB  of  the  Oarboniferowi 
Area^"— in  American  Geologtat)  for  November,  1894. 
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SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

L    CnSlflSTBY  AND  FSTSICS. 

1.  On  the  verijication  of  DaltorCs  law  for  Solutions. — It  is  well 
known  that  Van*t  Hoff  in  1886  first  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  equations  representing  the  generalizations  arrived  at  by 

Boyle,  Gay  Lussac  and  Avogadro  in  the  ease  of  gases,  are  equally 
applicable  to  dissolved  substances  if  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
molecules  dissolved  be  substituted  for  the  gaseous  pressure. 
Moreover  he  not  only  deduced  these  conclusions  from  thermody- 
namic considerations,  thereby  giving  them  increased  validity,  bat 
he  established  a  thermodynamic  relation  between  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  a  dissolved  substance  and  the  molecular  lowerinpf  of 
the  vapor  pressure,  or  that  of  tlie  freezinir  point  of  the  «oIuuon. 
WiLOKRMANN  has  now  shown  that  the  third  gaseous  law  called 
the  law  of  Dalton  also  holds  good  for  dilate  solntioos.  Accord- 
ing to  Dalton*s  law  the  total  pressure  of  a  gaseous  mixture  in  a 
given  space  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  partial  pressures  of  the 
constituents.  In  a  solution  of  two  or  more  substances  it  moans 
that  the  total  osmotic  pressure  of  two  or  more  dissolved  sub- 
stances is  the  sum  of  the  partial  osmotic  pressures  of  each  of 
them.  Hence  from  the  connection  between  osmotic  pressure  and 
the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  it  follows  that  the  total 
freezing  point  depression  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  partial  frees- 
inej  point  depressions  of  eaoh  of  the  dissolved  substances.  In  his 
experiments  the  autlior  employed  the  lieezmg  point  method  on 
account  of  the  readiness  with  which  mixtures  of  substauces  can 
be  examined  bj  means  of  it.  The  direct  experimental  proof  of 
the  law  consisted  in  verifying  one  of  the  thermodynamical  gen- 
eralizations with  which  it  has  been  exper5mf>nt:^n y  connected 
The  thermometers  used  read,  the  one  to  O  UOi'*  and  the  other  to 
0'01°.  After  the  freezing  point  of  the  water  itself  had  been 
determined,  a  certain  quantity  of  a  given  non-electrolyte,  urea 
for  example,  was  dissolved  in  it  and  the  freezing  point  again 
determined.  The  second  non-elec^lyte  was  then  added  and  the 
total  depression  noted  which  was  produced  by  both  electrolytes. 
The  substances  used  with  the  urea  were  resorciiiol,  cane  sugar,  dex- 
trose and  alcohoL  The  results  are  given  in  tabular  form  and 
show  that  the  constant  of  depression  obtained  for  the  second 
electrolyte  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  obtained  when  it  is  dif- 
■olved  by  itself  in  water.  This  result  proves  that  the  depresidon 
produced  by  the  first  electrolyte  was  calculated  under  a  correct 
assumption,  i.  e.  that  the  freezing  point  depression  produced  by 
the  first  electrolyte  is  independent  of  the  presence  of  other  sub- 
Stances  in  the  liquid. 

In  a  second  paper,  Wildsbmakk  gives  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  to  verify  the  constant  of  Van't  Hoff  for  very  dilute 
solutions.   This  constant,  i  e.,  the  molecular  depression  of  the 
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freezing  point — was  verified  for  moderately  dilate  BolntidOB  by 
Yan't  Uofi  himielf  by  means  of  the  equation 

<=0*02TVtc 

in  which  T  is  the  absolute  tem])('iattire,  and  to  the  latent  heat  of 
fusion  of  the  solvent.  If  liuiiseri's  value  for  tc,  80  calories,  be 
taken,  the  value  of  the  constant  v  is  r87,  soiuewiiat  smaller  than 
1*878  obtained  if  79'6  be  taken.  Preliminary  ezperimenta  in 
1894-5  gave  for  aleolK^l  and  oane  ragar  the  value  1*84  when  ob- 
tained with  the  0*001*'  therraometer.  Subsequently  r89  was  ob- 
tained for  cane  sugar  and  resorcinol,  1*87  for  urea,  1*86  for  milk 
Huirar,  1-85  to  1*86  for  dextrose  and  1*84  to  r87  for  maltose.  In 
the  present  iiu  ebtigation,  cane-sugar,  alcohol,  urea,  acetone,  aui- 
line,  phenol,  dextrose,  resorcinol,  maltose  and  milk  sugar,  were 
the  substanees  used,  the  solutions  were  very  dilute  and  the  obser- 
vations for  temperature  were  made  with  O-OOI"  and  0  01°  ther- 
mometers, the  converLTenee  temperature  being  ))oth  above  and 
below  the  freezing  temperature.  The  results,  which  are  given  in 
tabular  form,  show  only  small  deviations  from  1*87,  the  theoretical 
value.  Hence  the  author  concludes  that  Van*t  Hoff's  thermody- 
namic equation  receives  abundant  confirmation  from  the  results 
obtained  with  dilute  solutions,  the  evidcTu^e  beini^  fven  more  sat- 
isfaetory  than  is  the  ease  "with  most  oi  the  generalizations  estab- 
lished on  the  thermodynamic  basis. — «/.  (Jheui.  tSoc,  Ixxi,  pp.  743, 
796,  July,  1897.  g,  f.  b. 

2.  On  the  Spectrum  of  Silieon, — If  a  silicate  be  fused  on  a 
platinum  plate  and  a  highly  condensed  spark  be  allowed  to  im- 
pin<re  njmn  it,*  Arnaud  de  (tkamoxt  has  shown  that  the  spec- 
trum of  the  spark  shows  the  following  lines  of  nilicon  :  0969*7 
strong,  6^42 -ii  very  strong,  5978*9  somewhat  strong,  59G0'3  dis- 
tinct, 5948*0  doubtful,  5060*0  and  5045*6  very  strong,  4675*7  very 
feeble,  4668*9  somewhat  distinct,  4553-7  distinct,  4131*8  and 
4129*2  somewhat  strong  but  diffuse.  These  wave  lengths  are  the 
meauH  of  determinations  not  only  with  the  spark  and  fused  salts 
but  also  with  the  spark  and  silicon  elect lodes  in  very  pure  Itvdro- 
gen.  The  n»ost  characteristic  lines  are  09G9  7  and  6342  2  lu  the 
red  and  5060*0  and  5045*5  in  the  green.  The  silicon  lines  last 
mentioned  are  much  more  intense  than  the  adjacent  lines  of  plati- 
num and  air.  The  spectrum  obtained  by  this  method  is  well 
shown  with  sodium  si!icat«\  not  as  well  by  the  potassium  salt. 
Both  potassium  and  sodiutu  silico-Huoride  show  it  particularly 
well,  but  zinc  silicate  gives  it  very  imperfectly.  Natural  silicates 
if  pulverised  and  fused  with  sodium  carbonate,  soon  show  the 
pairs  of  lines  in  the  red  and  in  the  green.^C  J?.,  oxxiv,  192-194, 
January,  1897.  o.  r.  b. 

3.  On  the  SparJx  Spectrum  of  Cyanogen. — Several  reasons 
have  been  offered  lor  supposing  cyanogen  to  have  a  real  spectrum. 
(I)  When  nitrogen  is  present,  this  substance  is  actually  formed 
in  the  arc;  (2)  without  nitrogen,  carbon  itself  does  not  giro  the 

*  Thia  Jouruai,  IV,  iii,  150,  February,  1897. 
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same  Bpectram ;  fS)  cyanogen  bams  with  a  flame  gl  v  ing  a  banded 
Bpectrum  assumed  from  the  foreiroing  fads  to  be  that  of  this 
as,  and  (4)  this  Bpectrum  can  be  photographed  when  a  con- 
ensed  spark  is  passed  between  electrodes  of  gold  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  cyanogen.  Habtlbt  has  examined  this  question  and 
coDcIades  that  the  facts  which  have  been  obtained  solely  from 
observations  on  this  arc  are  insaffioient  to  establish  the  existence 
of  a  definite  cyanogen  spectrnm.  While  certain  fads  liave 
appeared  tending  to  support  the  view  that  the  carbon  spectrum 
ought  to  be  given  by  the  flame  of  burning  cyanogen,  on  the 
Other  hand  it  has  been  shown  that  lines  somewhat  resembling  the 
edja^es  of  the  cyanogen  bands  are  seen  when  moistened  graphite 
electrodes  in  air  have  sparks  passed  between  them;  these  lines 
being  intenKified  if  the  water  used  in  moistening  contains  ammo- 
nium, calcium  or  zinc  chlorides,  dev<  ]<>|>in<j'  into  bands  which 
become  stronger  as  tiie  solution  is  iuadc  mure  concentrated. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  mineral  acids  conUun 
ammonia,  freshly  made  snlphurons  acid  being  the  only  one  free 
from  it.  Sfilts  of  calcium  and  zinc  made  with  ordinary  mineral 
acids  llierefore  always  contain  ammonium  salts.  Consequently 
if  the  so-called  cyanogen  bands  are  really  due  to  the  niiro«ren  of 
the  ammonia,  the  spectrum  of  the  graphite  electrodes  will  evidently 
exhibit  the  bands  more,  strongly  in  proportion  as  the  solution 
used  is  more  concentrated.  The  following  facts  are  instanced  to 
show  that  the  hands  and  lines  observed  are  really  due  to  cyano- 
gen and  not  to  carbon  alone  :  (1)  The  lines  on  the  edges  of  the 
bands  in  the  spectrum  ot  a  cyanogen  flame  coincide  exactly  with 
those  photographed  from  a  potassium  cyanide  solution,  when  the 
spark  is  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  or  of  cyano- 
g^i  or  when  this  spark  is  ^passed  between  gold  electrodes  in 
cyanogen  i^as;  (•2)  the  cyanop:'*"  spectrum  in  the  flame  of burnini^ 
cyanogen  is  accounted  for  because  there  is  excess  of  the  nas 
present;  and  while  the  temperature  of  the  flame  is  exceedingly 
iiigh  the  gas  within  it  is  not  in  contact  with  a  solid  substance,  and 
hence  the  gaseous  compound  is  heated  only  to  incandescence  and 
immediate  decomposition  does  not  occur. — iVoc.  JRoy.  8oc.,lXf 
216-221,  1806.  <\.  F.  B. 

4.  On  the  Eleetrolytie  t>iAuLion  and  Deposition  of  (^avhoti. — Tt 
has  been  noticed  already  that  during  the  electrolysis  of  dilute 
Kulphuric  acid  with  carbon  electrodes,  carbon  monoxide  and  diox- 
ide appear  at  the  anode  along  with  oxygen.  Cokiin  has  olraerved 
that  by  suitably  altering  the  concentration  of  the  acid,  the  tem- 
perature and  the  current  density,  tlie  electrolyBis  may  be  so  con- 
ducted that  practically  the  sole  products  at  the  anode  arc  carbon 
dioxide  and  monoxide ;  the  g^eous  mixture  on  analysis  giving 
70  per  cent.  CO,,  about  30  percent  CO  and  one  per  cent,  oxygen. 
If  this  operation  be  conducted  at  low  temperatures,  the  anode 
disintegrates  and  ]>articles  of  carbon  remain  suspended  in  the 
acid.  At  high  temperatures,  the  carbon  dissolves  in  the  acid, 
giving  a  yellowish  and  finally  a  reddish  brown  solution.  This 
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eolation  thus  obtained  may  be  electrolysed ;  and  if  a  platinam 
electrofle  be  employed,  a  deposit  of  carbon  is  obtained  at  first  a«i  a 
thin  colored  film  and  then  as  a  deposit  of  pfraphite.  The  solutioD 
itself  reduces  Fehling'd  lioIuLiuu  aud  probably  contaiDS  carbohy- 
drates. On  making  a  eell  by  meana  of  a  lead  peroxide  plate  and 
a  carbon  electrode,  and  on  working  under  the  conditions  above 
mentioned,  the  carbon  acts  as  the  soluble  electrode.  The  cell 
gave  an  electromotive  force  of  1*03  volts  and  yielded  a  constant 
current  until  the  lead  peroxide  was  exiiausted. —  Chetn.  Centralbl,^ 
i,  985,  189G  J  J.  Chem.  JSoc,  Ixxii,  ii,  241,  June,  1897.    a.  f.  b. 

5.  On  the  conversion  of  Nitrites  into  Cyanides* — On  heating 
together  sodinm  nitrite  and  sodium  acetate,  the  mixture  finally 
explodes.  Kerp  hns  shown  that  if  the  mass  be  mixed  with  dry 
Bodium  carbonate  before  heating,  it  glows  and  becomes  dark  col- 
ored, evolving  hydrogen  cyanide.  It  is  then  found  to  oootain 
sodium  cyanide  as  follows  : 

C H, .  COONa  +  NaN  O, = NaHCO,  +  N aCN  +  H,0. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  yield  is  obtained.  Sodium 
nitrite,  heated  with  formate,  gives  only  sodium  carbonate ;  while 
with  propionate  it  deflagrates  and  gives  a  small  amount  of  cyan^ 

ide.  Tf  sodium  acetate  or  cream  of  tartar  be  heated  with  potas- 
sium nitrate  a  violent  explosion  occurs,  cyanide  and  cyanate  being 
produced.  Nitrite  is  probably  at  lirst  formed  and  this  by  its 
action  on  the  acetate  gives  nitroso-acetate,  giving  hydrogen  cyan- 
ide and  hydrogen-Bodium  oarbonate.-^jff^r.  ISerl,  Chem»  Ges.,  zzz, 
610^12,  April  1897.  a.  f.  & 

6.  Physics;  the  Sfudent^s  Manual  for  the  Study  Room  and 
Laboratory ;  by  Lelioy  C.  Cooley,  Pli.I).,  Professor  of  PhyBics 
ill  Vassar  College.  12mo,  pp.  448.  New  York,  1897.  (The 
American  Book  Company.)— This  book  combines  very  skillfully 
class  room  and  laboratory  instruction.  The  principles  it  treats  of 
are  clearly  and  accurately  stated  and  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  existing  texl-books  on  elementary  physics. 

G.  F.  B. 

7.  Action  at  a  distance, — P.  DKui>ii  lu  un  extended  article 
discusses  the  mystery  of  gravitation,  and  is  ted  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  order  to  discover  ito  mode  of  action,  we  must  seek  it  in 

some  hitherto  undiscovered  property  of  the  ether,  and  he  quotes 
Maxwell's  remark  in  an  article  on  attraction  in  the  Kncyclopfedia 
Britannica,  "The  answer  to  the  question  of  how  two  bodies  act 
upon  each  other  lies  in  the  incitement  of  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  the  intervening  medinm.*'  Hitherto  wo  have  recog- 
nized only  one  property  of  a  vacuum,  that  of  the  propagation  of 
light  velocity.  The  author  it?  Ii^peful  that  we  shall  discover  other 
properties  of  the  so-called  ether,  which  will  enable  us  to  build  up 
a  system  of  units  which  will  not  depend  upon  the  materials  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed  but  which  will  be  connected  with 
the  general  properties  of  the  ether.  The  mean  free  ware  length 
of  the  ether  atom  might  serve  for  the  measure  of  length,  for 
instance.  The  unit  of  time  would  then  result  from  the  velocity 
of  light. —  Wied,  Ann,^  No.  9,  1897,  pp.  1-40.  j.  t. 
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8.  Electrical  tension  at  the  poles  of  an  inductioff  apparatus. — 
The  electromotive  force  necessary  to  produce  a  spark  of  a  certain 
length  has  been  variously  Btated  by  investigatorB.  Ueydnreiller 
rwied.  Ann.,  48,  p.  313,  1893)  calls  In  qaeBtion  Profesior  Elihn 
Thompson's  statement  that  a  striking  distance  of  SO^"*  requires  a 
potential  difference  of  about  500,000  voltp,  and  thinks  that  this 
i«  a  very  great  overstatement  and  that  100,000  volts  would  be 
nearer  the  truth.  A.  Obbbbeck  has  begun  an  investigation  of  the 
sabject  and  points  oat  that  the  maximam  rise  of  the  curve  of 
electromotive  force  in  an  induction  coil  produced  by  interrupting 
the  primary  circuit  should  be  the  starling  point  in  an  inveatiga- 
tion  of  this  subject.  Oberbeek  fiiidfi  that  a  ])ot('niial  diflfiTencc  of 
G'\ooo  volts  can  produce  under  certain  condilioos  a  stream  of 
sparks  of  more  than  lO^*"  in  length. 

Experiments  in  the  Jefferson  Physical  Iiaboratory  with  a  stor- 
age battery  of  10,000  cells  connected  to  a  Plants  rheostatio 
machine  lead  the  author  of  this  note  to  conclude  that  Professor 
Thompson's  estimate  is  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Heyd Weill er. 
—  Wied.  Ann.,  No.  <K  1897,  pp.  109-138.  j.  t. 

9.  Investigation  oj  the  Letiard  rays, — Tb.  des  Coudres 
deseribes  a  simple  method  of  studying  cathode  rays  in  free  air. 
He  employs  a  small  transformer  for  exciting  the  rarificd  tubes, 
the  primary  of  which  consists  of  only  three  turns  of  a  band  of 
copper,  while  the  secondary  consists  of  about  sixty  turns.  The 
primary  is  excited  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar.  The  con- 
struction of  suitable  tubes  with  aluminum  windows  is  fully 
df'Fcribed.  The  author  concludes  that  cathode  rays  behave  in 
the  outer  air  precisely  as  they  do  in  the  rarified  space  inside  the 
tubes.— 11  Vf^^f'.  .1;^//.,  No.  0,  1897,  pp.  l;54-144.  j.  t. 

10.  Jie/utvior  of  rarijied  gases  in  approximatebj  closed  metallic 
receptacles  in  a  high  J'reguency  Jidd. — Faraday  showed  that  no 
electricity  could  iMs  peroeived  inside  a  metallic  cage,  the  exterior 
of  which  was  connected  with  the  ground.  H.  Ebbrt  and  £. 
WiBDBBf  ANN  show  that  this  conclusion  is  not  correct  when  the 
ppace  in^^ide  the  cas;e  is  filled  with  a  rarified  p^as,  wliich  is  sub- 
jected to  the  osciliatiouft  of  an  electric  field.  They  conclude  that 
in  order  that  an  electric  charge  shall  penetrate  through  the  holes  of 
a  metallic  net  into  a  space  surrounded  by  this  net,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  rarified  gas  should  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  net.  The 
lighted  gas  apparentiv  conducts  the  energy  into  the  loner  space. 
^Wi'd.  ,\ny.^  No.  n,'lH07,  l>p.  l?^7-19l.  j.  T. 

11.  Vutiiode  Ji<'i/s. — In  a  very  itnponant  paper  Profe-^sor  J.  J. 
Thomson  discusses  the  ether  theory  of  the  cathode  rays  and  the 
electrified  particle  theory.  The  latter  theory  has  the  great 
advantage  that  it  is  definite  and  itscons^qiu  iu  es  can  be  predicted, 
whereas  the  ether  theory  depends  upon  unobserved  phenomena  in 
a  ether  ilie  existence  of  which  is  in  doubt,  Thomson  shows  by 
ingenious  experiments  that  the  cathode  rays  carry  a  charge  of 
negative  electricity,  and  that  they  are  deflected  by  an  electro- 
static field.   Since  tlu  y  are  alsi»  deiAfcted  by  a  magnetic  field,  he 

Am.  Joub,  >«ri.— Foubtii  Sebies.  Vol  IT,  No.  28.— Nov.,  1897. 
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sees  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  cathode  rays  are 
charges  of  negative  electricity  carried  by  particles  of  matter. 
Tlie  question  then  arises,  what  are  these  particles — are  they  aioms, 
or  moleculM,  of  matter  in  a  still  finer  state  of  sabdivisloo? 
Thomson  gives  a  series  of  measurements  to  determine  these  qoea- 
tions.  It  was  found  that  the  electrical  carrier  or  molecale  must 
be  small  compared  with  ordinary  molecules.  (1)  The  cnrners  are 
the  same  whatever  the  gas  throiicfh  which  the  dij^charge  passes. 
(2)  The  mean  free  paths  depend  upon  notiiing  but  the  dentsiiy  of 
the  medium  traversed  by  these  rays.  Thomson  favors  the  view 
that  the  atoms  of  the  different  chemical  elements  are  diiferent 
aggregations  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind.  In  Prout's  hypothesis 
the  atoms  of  the  dift'erent  elements  were  hydrogen  atoms ;  in  this 
precise  form  the  hypothesis  is  not  tenable,  but  if  we  substitute 
for  hydrogen  some  anknown  primordial  substance  X,  there  is 
nothing  known  which  is  inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis,  which 
is  one  lately  supported  by  Lockyer  from  study  of  stellar  spectra. 
In  the  cathode  rays  we  have  matter  in  a  new  state,  in  which  sub- 
division is  carried  very  much  further  than  in  ordinary  gaseous 
matter — this  matter  being  the  substance  from  which  all  chemical 
elements  are  built  up.  Thomson  computes  that  if  the  coil  he  used 
were  to  go  on  working  uninterruptedly  night  and  day  for  a  year, 
it  would  produce  only  about  one  three-millionth  part  of  a  gram 
of  this  primordial  substance. — PhiL  Mag.,  October,  1897,  pp. 
293-3  iO.  .1.  T. 

12.  Effect  of  Pressure  on  Wave  Length, — W.  .1.  iiLMPHREYs 
has  an  important  article  upon  the  above  subject  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Astrophysioal  Journal,  irlviug  the  rt^sults  of  an 
investigation  carried  on  at  tlie  Johns  Ilojikins  Physical  Labora- 
tory.   Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  are  as  follows: 

Increase  of  pressure  causes  all  isolated  lines  to  shift  towards 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  shift  being  proportional  to  the 
total  increase  of  pressure,  but  apparently  indeiieudent  of  the 
temperature.  Lines  of  bands  (at  least  in  certain  cases)  are  not 
shifted  but  dlfTMrcnt  series  ol  lines  of  a  given  element  are  shifted 
to  (lifferent  extents,  while  similar  lines  of  an  element  suffer  equal 
displacement.  The  lines  of  substances  having  as  solids  the 
greatest  coefficients  of  linear  expansion  have  the  greatest  shifts. 

IL  Geology  and  Natubal  History. 

1.  Recent  jmldieatione  of  the  U,  8,  Geological  Survey. — 
Monograph  Volume  XXVI,  The  Mora  of  the  Ambo^  Claye, 
by  John  Strong  Newberry ;  a  posthumous  work  edited  by. 
Arthur  Hollick,  pp.  1-200,*  i)lates  i-lviii,  1^95.  This  vo!iHnf\  ns 
is  explained  by  the  editor  was  almost  completed  in  the  autumn  (A 
1890,  and  shortly  before  the  author's  death  in  1892  the  manu- 
script and  plates  were  handed  to  the  editor  for  completion.  Few 
alterations  are  made  in  the  original  text,  and  where  they  are 

*  Not  preTfously  noticed.   See  list  in  this  Journal,  Aui^ist,  I89t,  p.  153. 
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made  the  editor's  initials  indicate  the  ^M3t.  A  review  of  Dr. 
Newberry's  oontributiona  to  fossil  botaoj  is  contributed  by  Prof. 

Hollick. 

The  following  Bulletins  have  been  insued  : — 

No.  87,  A  synopsia  of  Amerietm  dossil  Jfraehiopoda^  indud' 
ing  biblioffraphy  and  synonymy,  by  Charles  Schuchert,  pp.  1-464, 
1897.  The  author  rccoprnizes  2053  known  species  of  Brachiopods 
from  xho  sediments  of  North  and  Soutli  ArDerioa,  1022  of  which 
are  known  from  North  America.  The  statistics  of  original 
description,  geological  range,  geographical  distribution  and  sys- 
tematio  classification,  are  fully  expressed  in  carefully  prepared 
lists.  The  biological  dev«  1  ojinient  is  discussed  in  a  chapter  by 
the  author,  and  Prof.  Charles  E.  Beecher  contributes  a  speeiul 
chapter  on  the  morphology  of  the  brachia.  The  author's  exhaust- 
ive study  of  the  chronological  historj  of  the  Brachiopods  con- 
firms the  law  of  the  rapid  differentiatioo  of  a  type  of  organisms 
at  its  beginning,  announced  by  Hyatt  in  1888  fromastndyof 
Cephalopoda,  and  elaborated  in  the  case  of  BnuAiopods  by  the 
present  writer  in  1805. 

No.  138,  Artesian  well  prospects  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain 
region^  by  Nelson  H.  Darton,  pp.  1-232,  plates  i-xix,  1896. 

No.  140,  Htport  of  progress  of  the  IXuision  of  Hydrography 
for  the  calendar  year  1896^  by  Frederick  H.  Newell,  pp.  1-356, 

1896.  This  report  opens  with  a  brief  discussion  of  instruments 
and  methods  employed  in  the  division. 

No.  144,  The  moraifies  of  the  3Iissouri  Coteau  (nul  tfieir 
atlendaiU  deposits^  by  James  Edward  Todd,  pp.  1-71,  plates  i-xxi. 

No.  146,  l%e  Potomac  formation  in  Vtrginiaf  by.Wm.  M. 
Fontaine,  pp.  1-149,  plates  i-ii,  1896. 

No.  148,  Analysis  of  Rocks  icith  a  chapter  on  Analytic 
methods  J  Ixtboratort/  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  y 
1880  to  1896,  by  F.' \V.  Clarke  and  W.  F.  llillebrand,  pp.  1-306, 

1897.  The  experience  and  chemical  skill  of  the  auliiors  have 
enabled  them  to  make  many  important  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  rock  analysis.  h.  s.  w. 

2.  Alabama,  Geo/of/ifal  Survey,  Eucrone  A.  Smith,  State 
Geologist. — The  followincr  three  Reports  have  been  issued  since 
our  last  article  (this  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  350),  viz  : 

Bulletin  No.  6.  Part  I,  A  prelimifiary  report  on  the  Mineral 
JResonrces  of  the  Upper  Gold  Belt,  in  the  Counties  of  Cleburne, 
Randolph,  Clay,  Talladega,  Elmore,  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  by 
Wra.  M.  Brewer,  Assistant,  pp.  1-106,  with  three  plates.  Part  IT, 
Suppletnentary  Nofes  on  the  most  important  varietifs  <f  the 
metamorphic  or  crystalline  rocks  of  Alabama,  their  composition, 
distribution,  structure,  and  microscopic  characters,  by  Eugene  A. 
Smith,  Geo.  W.  Hawes,  J.  M.  Clements  and  A.  H.  Brooks,  pp. 
107-197,  1896. 

froft  xHtkhxf  hi  Alnhaii}'!,  hy  Wni.  B.  Philli^>s,  pp.  1-164,  189G. 
This  Report  is  issued  as  an  authoritative  handbook  of  all  the  con- 
ditions which  surround  the  iroo-makiug  business  in  Alabama. 
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Heport  on  the  Valley  Regions  of  Alah'mi<y  ( Paleozoic  sfrafa)^ 
by  Henry  McCalley,  ABeistaot  State  Geologist,  Part  IF,  O/i  the 
Coosa  Valki^  Region^  pp.  1-862,  plates  x-ixxv,  figures  5-1  b. — 
The  illustrations  are  chiefly  of  ore  baiikfi»  mines  and  qaarries  of 
iron  oree,  bauxite  and  limestone. 

3.  Canada,  Geological  Survey,  Geo.  M.  Dawson,  Director. — 
The  Annual  Report  (new  series),  vol.  viii  (publication  number 
61V)  is  composed  of  the  separate  reports  A,  D,  J,  L,  li,  and  S, 
for  the  year  1895.  They  have  been  issued  previously  in  separate 
form  and  several  have  been  already  noticed  in  these  pages. 

A.  (No.  582.)  Summary  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
Department  for  the  year  1896,  by  the  Director,  pp.  1  154  A. 

1).  (No.  601)  Report  on  the  country  between  Athabasca  Lake 
and  Churchill  River,  by  J.  Burr  Tyrrell  and  D.  B.  Dowiiog,  pp. 
1-1 20D. 

J.  (No.  641)  Beport  on  the  GeolM^y  of  a  portion  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  ar^a  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  by  Frank 

D.  Adams,  pp.  1-1 84 J. 

L.  (No.  584)  Report  on  Explorations  in  the  Labrador  Peninsula, 
along  the  East  Main,  Eokasoak,  Hamilton,  Manicuagau,  aud  por- 
tions of  other  rivers,  in  by  A«  P.  Low,  pp.  1-387L. 

R.  (No.  616)  Pceport  of  the  Section  of  Chemistry  and  Mineral- 
ogy, V>y  G.  C,  lloffmaon,  pp.  1-59R. 

S.  (No.  602)  Section  of  mineral  statistics  aud  mines,  Annual 
Report  for  1895,  by  K.  T).  T!)ga!l,  pp.  1-1 03S. 

The  maps  aecompauym<4  the  reports  in  this  are,  59V,  Map  of  the 
country  between  Lake  Attabasca  and  Churchill  River,  590, 
Province  of  Quebec,  geological  maps  of  parts  of  Joliette,  Argen- 
teuil,  Terrebonne  and  Montcalm  Counties,  and  four  maps  (585, 
586,  58V  and  588)  oi  the  Labrador  Peuiusula.  There  are  also  IV 
plates,  pp.  998.    Ottawa,  1897.  h.  s.  w. 

4.  Indiana,  21st  Annuai  Report  of  Department  of  Geology 
and  Natural  Reeawcee,  1896,  W.  S.  Biatchley,  State  Geologist, 
T)|).  1-V18,  plates  i-xzxiz,  and  six  lithograph  maps.  1897.— 
lSe>ide8  detailed  reports  on  the  geoloG^y  of  several  counties  the 
volume  contains  an  elaborate  report  on  the  Bedford  Oolitic  lime- 
stone, by  T.  C.  Hopkins  and  C  E.  Siebentbal  (pp.  289-427);  a 
chapter  on  Indiana  Caves  and  their  fauna,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the 
uncultivated  ferns  and  fern  allies  (Pteridophyta)  and  the  flower- 
iiiLC  idantH  (Sperraatophyta)  of  Vi<;o  County,  Indiana,  by  W.  S. 
Blatcldey,  ihe  latter  contaiuing  S53  eutries,  and  several  reports 
on  economic  resources  ol  the  state.  h.  s.  w. 

5.  J^ossil  Insects  of  the  Cordaites  s/uiles  of  St.  John,  A\  i^.— - 
G.  F.  Uatthbw  has  given  a  description  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  a  new  fossil  insect,  Geracus  tubifer,  n.  gen.  et  sp.  (with  long 
suctorial  proboscis,  but  with  no  head  distinct  from  thorax  and  uo 
wings  and  no  evidences  of  append  acres)  from  the  Cordaites  beds. 
Whether  the  specimen  be  insect  or  not,  the  author  has  in  connec- 
tion with  this  description  brought  together  figures  and  references 
to  the  original  descriptions  ot  the  remarkable  land  fauna,  already 
known  from  these  beds. 
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The  list  compriBes  3  land  Bnails,  2  Orastaoea  (Saw  Bags  ?),  4 

Aracbnoida,  6  Myriapoda,  2  Insecta-Thysanurn,  and  8  fnsfcta- 
PalaBodictyoptera,  The  Rpecimens  come  from  Plant  Bi}f\^  No.  2 
of  the  Lower  Cordaite  shales  of  St.  John  and  nei|zli^oi*hood,  in 
New  Brunswick ;  which  are  referred  to  Middle  Devonian  by 
Dawfton,  bat  hy  the  author  are  ealled  Silurian,  altbouf^h  some  of 
the  ioKects  are  recognized  as  like  forms  fonnd  in  the  Coal  MeasureH. 
—Bidl.  NoL  Bi9L  Soc.t  J5.,  vol.  xv,  pp.  49-60,  figs.  1-4,  pi. 
i-ii,  1897.  H.  s.  w. 

6.  Cape  of  Good  Uopcy  J st  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological 
CommisMon,  1896^  J.  X.  Merriman,  Chairman,  pp.  1-52,  Cape- 
town,  1897. — ^This  volume  consists  ol"*  a  few  brief  reports  of  the 
first  yearns  work  in  preparation  ol  a  geological  map  ol  the  colony. 
The  chief  economic  interest  in  the  survey  center-*  in  seeking  lor 
coal  beds  and  in  determining  the  hydrographic  conditions  of  the 
region.  One  of  the  reports  by  E.  H.  L.  Schwartz,  asnislant 
geologist,  gives  details  of  the  peculiar  coal  seam  at  Leeuw  River's 
Poort,  occurring  in  a  fissure,  the  chief  part  of  which  cuts  the  Kooro 
beds  nearly  vertically.  The  mode  ol  occurrence  reminds  one  of 
the  Albertite  beds  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  we  would  suggest  that  it 
may  be  of  simihir  origin.  h.  s.  w, 

7.  Glacial  observations  in  the  Umanak  district^  Gremland j 
by  Gbobob  H.  Barton  (Teehn.  Quart.,  vol.  x.  No.  2,  pp.  213- 
244,  1897). — ^In  this  Report,  H,  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  Bos* 
ion  party  on  the  sixth  Peary  Kx]>edition  to  Greenland  the  avitlior 
has  given  a  vivid  narrative,  illustrated  with  numerous  })hoio- 
graphic  reproductions,  of  the  geological  and  physical  features  of 
the  region  about  Umanak  Fiord.  H.  s.  w. 

8.  Le$  Variations  de  hnffueur  de$  Glaciers  dems  lea  Rigione 
OTcUquet  el  horealee  pur  M.  Chablbs  RAjtoT.  Premiere  partie, 
Geneva,  1897  (Commission  Internationale  des  Glaciers) — -Follow- 
ing in  the  line  of  the  classical  work  of  Forel  upon  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland,  the  author  has  investigated  the  glaciers  of  the 
extreme  north,  with  respect  to  the  variations  in  length  which 
they  have  undergone  during  the  past  two  hundred  years.  The 
countries  most  particularly  considered  are  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

In  the  case  of  Iceland,  observations  more  or  less  accurate  are 
available  for  comparison  since  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
The  author  gives  many  interesting  statements  about  each  glacier, 
and  in  conclusion  sums  up  the  subject  as  follows:  Since  the 
colonization  of  Iceland  by  the  Normans,  the  glaciers  of  the  island 
have  considerably  increased,  this  being  particularly  marked  on 
the  Honthorn  slope  of  Vatnajokull,  where  a  larg;;e  e.^tent  of  terri- 
tory hah  been  again  covered  by  the  ice.  More  in  detail,  he 
remarks  that  at  tiie  end  of  the  17lh  century  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18tb,  the  glaciers  were  less  extended  than  to-day  ; 
-but  about  this  epoch,  a  period  of  growth  was  entered  upon,  inter- 
rupted towards  the  middle  ol  the  18lh  ccniurv  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  streams  by  a  rather  ill-detined  period  of 
retreat ;  but  after  this,  the  majority  of  the  glaciers  had  a  remark- 
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able  extension,  producing  a  true  invasion  which  continued  during 
the  larger  part  of  the  century,  and  in  the  case  of  some 

streams  has  not  yet  l;eeii  atresLed,  In  the  majority  of  oases, 
however,  after  this  time  of  extetibiou  a  period  of  diiuinuiiou  bet 
ID ;  this  phase  appearing  to  have  oommeoced  Booner  in  the  north 
(1865-1860)  than  in  the  aonth  (1880).  This  movement  of  retro- 
gression, thus  far  at  least,  has  not  had  an  amplitude  equal  to  the 
growth  whicli  immediately  preceded  it.  The  retreat  of  the  Ice- 
land glaciers  presents  neither  the  importance  nor  the  generality 
of  the  great  phase  of  diminution  established  in  the  Alps  between 
1850  and  1880.  It  has  rather  the  character  of  a  seoondary  phe- 
nomenon as  compared  with  the  great  increase  marlcing  the  end  of 
the  18th  and  the  larger  part  of  the  10th  centuries. 

In  the  case  of  (treonland,  the  information  is  much  less  exact 
and  minute;  so  that  whatever  conclusions  are  reached  must  have 
more  or  leaa  of  a  hypothetical  value,  The  author  remarlm  that 
early  aathors,  deceived  by  the  name  of  the  country,  believed  that 
it  was  truly  a  "  green  land  "  up  to  the  0th  century  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists;  the  idea  being  that  the  inland  ice 
was  of  comparatively  recent  date.  This,  however,  is  a  complete 
error.  The  earliest  document  available  (13th  century)  gives  a 
general  description  of  the  glaciers  which  is  as  accurate  as  a  geol- 
ogist could  write  to-day. 

The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  natives  affirms  that  at  several 
points  of  Danish  Greenland,  on  the  west  coast  up  to  72°  N.  lat., 
the  glaciers  have  moved  forward  since  the  iiistorical  period,  and 
Commander  Holm  gives  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  these 
accounts,  at  least  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  country. 

In  any  case,  an  increase  appears  to  have  been  established  about 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  to  have  continued  up  to 
the  present  time,  in  the  greater  part  of  (Ireenhmd. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  particularly  in  the  north  the 
inland  ice  of  Greenland  seems  at  present  to  be  stationary  at  its 
maximum  point,  while  in  the  south  a  slight  diminution  manifests- 
itself,  but  too  slightly  marked  to  arrest  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  ice  noted  by  Commander  Holm.  Certainly,  during 
the  niiddle  ot  this  century,  there  is  no  phase  of  retreat  to  be 
noted  which  can  be  compared  in  extent  or  duration  to  that  in  the 
Alps.  On  the  contrary,  daring  this  period,  at  least  on  certain 
local  glaciers,  particularly  of  Disko  and  Upernavik,  a  progression 
has  been  noted.  Observations  on  JanMayen  (71**  N.  lat.)  show 
that  the  glaciers  of  Heerenherpj  have  progressed  since  the  end  of 
the  17th  (century,  as  is  true  of  :i  majority  of  those  of  Iceland. 

9.  iLitquisses  iSelenot/iqueSj  II,  par  W.  Pkinz  (from  Vieltt  Terre^ 
xviii). — ^The  author  has  carried  on  an  extended  and  interestiui; 
series  of  studies  in  regard  to  the  surface  features  of  the  mooo, 
and  in  this,  his  second  paper,  he  mentions  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  them,  particularly  with  reference  to  their  similarity 
to  certain  analogous  features  of  the  earth.  For  example,  he  dis- 
cusses in  detail,  with  a  number  of  figures,  the  craters  of  the 
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•Hawaiian  Islands,  also  those  of  Java,  Iceland,  etc. ;  further  the 

volcanic  troughs  of  Kn^t  Africa,  The  resemblance  brought  out 
in  certain  saliont  peculiarities  is  very  striking,  and  it  is  rightly 
urged  that  a  comparative  study  of  the  iunai-  and  terrestrial  sur- 
faces in  these  and  similar  direeticms  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  much 
better  knowledge  of  the  moon's  history  and  a  safer  interpretation 
of  what  the  telescope  reveals. 

10.  Experimental  Morphology  ;  by  C.  B.  Pavkxport,  Ph.D. 
Part  First,  Effect  of  chemical  and  physical  agents  upon  proto- 
plasm. xSew  York,  1897  (The  Macmillan  Company). — ^The  thor- 
onghoeas  which  characterizes  this  important  treatise  renders  it 
the  most  useful  annotated  bibliography  of  the  subject  which  has 
appeared.  J)ut  it  is  far  more  than  an  expanded  bibliography. 
With  a  good  sense  of  ])roporiion,  Dr.  Davenport  has  })iaced  at 
the  command  of  biologists,  not  merely  the  results  which  have 
already  been  secured  in  this  fascinating  field,  but  he  has  pointed 
out  certain  directions  which  new  investigations  ought  to  pursue  if 
they  are  to  be  fruitful.  The  sequence  of  subjects  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  US  as  in  all  respects  the  best,  for  it  appears  as  if 
the  effect  of  molar  agents  and  of  varying  moisture  upon  proto- 
plasm might  well  precede  instead  of  follow  the  action  of  chem- 
ical agents  a&d  the  molecular  forces,  but,  aside  from  this,  one  can 
go  with  the  author  along  a  straight  path,  until  he  comes  to  the 
end  of  this  part,  now  before  us,  namely,  the  action  of  light  and 
heat  npon  protoplasm. 

1  tie  general  considerations  on  tlie  eti'ects  of  chemical  and  phys- 
ical agents  upon  protoplasiii,  which  constitute  the  closing  chapter 
of  this  part,  are  carefully  stated,  and  keep  on  relatively  safe 
ground:  tbey  are  at  the  same  time  of  a  distif  ily  suggestive 
character  which  must  ai<l  in  carrying  out  the  chief  wish  of  the 
author,  namely,  the  stimulation  of  further  inquiries  in  this  attrac- 
tive and  lertile  field.  Botanists  owe  to  Dr.  Davenport  very  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  exhaustive  manner  in  which  be  has  presented 
the  botanical  side  of  his  subject.  o.  l.  g. 

TIL  Miscellaneous  Scientific  Intelligekce. 

1.  Geological  Lecfures  of  Harvard  VniffirsJf)/. — Dr.  Hans 
Reusch,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  iSorway,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Sturgis^Hooper  Professorship  of  Geology  in 
Harvard  University,  left  vacant  since  the  death  of  Professor  J. 
D.  Whitney,  a  year  ago.  Dr.  IJeuscli  will  deliver  two  courses  of 
lectures.  l)urin<i:  the  first  halt'  year  he  will  trent  of  Vulcanism  : 
volcanoes  and  eruptive  rocks  in  general ;  earthquakes  and  move- 
ments of  the  earth's  crust.  In  the  second  half  year,  he  will  con- 
sider the  Geology  of  Northern  Europe,  and  its  relations  to  general 
geology.  These  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Museum,  where  the 
Whitney  geological  library  will  be  immediately  accessible.  The 
tliird  hour  of  each  week  will  be  set  apail  for  ««'tninary  work,  with 
reports  and  discussions  on  geological  literature.    In  the  spring, 
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Dr.  Reuseli  proposes  to  take  part  in  itistraotion  ol  advanced  stu- 
dents in  the  field. 

2.  The  Oaiciflits  for  Knrfiueers ;  by  John  Perry,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Malheraalics  in  tlie  Royal  Collej^e 
of  Science;  pp.  378.  lA)ndon  and  New  York,  1897  (Edward 
Aniold). — ^This  is  a  work  written  with  much  freshness  and  ereoy 
it  may  oe  said,  vivacity.  Every  step  is  illustrated  by  a  profusion 
of  applications  to  problems  of  engineering,  and  the  qncBtion 
wltifh  the  rK'adcmic  beginner  in  Calcuhis  is  (*o  often  constrained 
to  ask  ''what  is  it  all  good  for"  would  never  tsuggcsi  itself  in 
reading  this  text-book.  Without  sacrificing  anything  of  thorough- 
ness the  b<K>k  is  remarkably  free  from  the  abstmseness  which  is 
8o  blinding  to  all  but  the  born  mathematician  and  seems  much 
better  fitted  than  the  nsnal  text-bof>k  to  make  the  Calcuhis  real  to 
all  classes  of  students  as  well  as  en^ineerK.  w.  b. 

3.  Oslioaid's  Klassiker  der  J£xakUn,  Wisseuscha/ten.  Leip/jg 
(Wilhelm  Eiigelmann). — The  latest  additions  in  the  department 
of  physics  to  this  excellent  library  of  scientific  classics  are  num- 
bers 81,  86  and  87.  These  c^ive  respectivelv  Series  I  and  II  (1832), 
Swies  III  to  V  (1833)  and  Series  VI-VIH  (1834)  of  Faraday's 
Experimental  invest  illations  ol  Electricity  (Expenmeotal-Uuler- 
suchungen  Uber  Elektricital).  ' 

Grundprobleme  der  Xalxinvmenscha/t:  Bneje  einer  modemen  Natur/orscher  xon 
Dr.  ADOhT  Waqmn,  pp.  1-256,  Berlin,  1897. 

OBITUABT. 

TiCTOB  Metbb  died  on  the  8th  of  August,  1897,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age.  After  studying  chemistry  with  Bunsen  at  Hetd- 
elburg  and  with  Baeyer  in  Berlin,  he  was  called  in  1872  to  the 
Zurich  Polytechnic,  from  which  place  he  went  in  1885  to  Gottin- 
gen  and  in  1889  to  Heidelberg,  on  the  retirement  of  Bnnsen.  As 
an  investigator,  whether  in  the  tield  of  physical  or  organic  chem> 
iatryor  as  an  experimentalist,  he  stood  in  the  first  rank.  His 
investigations  on  the  nitro>paraffios  in  1873  and  on  the  isonitroso 
compounds  in  1882,  his  discovery  of  the  two  isomeric  benzil 
di-oximes  in  \S^9^  which  laid  the  fonndation  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  stereochemistry  of  nitrogen,  as  well  as  liis  discovery  of 
thiophene  with  its  numerous  derivatives  in  18S2,  may  serve  as 
examples  of  his  organic  work.  His  air-displacement  method  of 
determining  vapor  density,  devised  in  1878,  was  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  valuable  nietliods  ever  given  to  chemistry.  His 
"Lrbrbucli  der  Organisclien  Chemie,"  written  in  1891,  iu  connec- 
tion with  Jacobson,  is  iu  many  respects  the  most  valuable  treatise 
on  the  subject.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  ill 
health,  but  he  continued  his  intense  activity  without  the  rest  be 
needed.  This  brought  on  insomnia  and  led  to  his  early  death. 
Though  lie  had  accomplished  so  many  find  so  brilliant  :ichieve- 
ments  in  his  lavorite  science,  still  greater  things  were  promised  io 
his  future.    Uis  loss  to  chemistry  is  well  nigh  irreparable. 
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BOUBLY  TERMINATEB  &REEN  CYANITE  CRYSTALS 

A  NEW  FIND  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

.  We  sent  a  collector  to  North  CHrolinu  recently  with 
instruetiouH  to  sponre  every  ohtaiuable  si  u  of 

this  most  interesting  find  (shortly  to  be  li.  ■  d  by 
Prof.  Pratt).  The  crystals  are  of  rich  j^rass-green 
color  and  qnito  trimspurent.  with,  brilliant  terminii- 
tions;  they  range  iu  size  from  V^^^i  mch.  up  to 
IJ4  x!:iJ4  inches,  a  few  coarser  crjstals  being  even 
as  long  as  8|._j  inches.  The  nninber  of  really  fine 
erj'stals  is  excee<lingly  limit^Hi,  and  as  our  collector 
i  xhansted  the  lo^ialitv,  no  more  can  be  had.     50e.  to 

OTHER  CHOICE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MINERALS. 

Columbite.  A  few,  excellent,  stout  crystals,  one  inch  to  over  three 
i  nches  long.  50c.  to  .$5.00.  Zircon  crystals  from  a  new  locality,  1^  to  over 
one  inch,  with  a  and  «  planes :  brilliant,  sharp,  attractive,  cheap.  to 
■"•<)(  .    Amethyst,  beautiful  gi-onps  of  crystals,  lOc.  to  ?2.00. 

WONDERFUL  NOVA  SCOTIA  STILBITES  AND  CHABAZITES. 

We  obtained  during  Octi>bt'r  a  sniall  lot  of  the  finest  largo  1  '  ^  'ites  and 
sheaf  stilbifi"^  we  Iimv.'  '■\-,  v       7,  fr.>!n  Nova  Scitti'i      -1  00  to        ,  ^ 

BEAUTIFUL  SATINY  EPSOMITE. 

From  one  of  California's  quicksilver  mines  we  have  just  received  fifty 
vials  filled  with  superb  satiny  fibres  of  snowy  Epsomite  three  to  four  inches 
oug.    35c,  to  Toe.    Also  a  few  pieces  of  the  rare  Mountain  Leather ; 
1  Oc.  to  500. 

OTHER  RECENT  ADDITIONS : 

California  Halite,  in  clear,  octahedral  crystals;  25c.  to  $1.00 

Arizona  Cuprite.    Choice  groups  of  modified  Octahedrons,  50c.  to  .$;J.oU. 

Arizona  Red  Wulfenite  and  Vanadinite,  a  few  fine  specimens  from 

an  old  collection. 

Endlichites  from  New  Mexico — surpassinglv  fine  groups  of  large,  gemmy, 
yellow  crystals,  $3.00  to  $10.00. 

Arkansas  Quartz.  Clear  and  exceedingly  slender  crystals,  single  and  iu 
groups,  00.  to  c>2.00. 

Larg^e  Pytite  Crystals  from  Joplin,  a  new  find,  25c.  to  .$2.00. 

Diaspore.  A  dozen  sjilendid  groups  of  large  crystals  from  Chester ;  $2.50 
to  $12.50. 

Tilly  Foster  Chondrodites,  Clinochlore,  Brucite,  etc.  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  which  we  purchased  entire. 

New  Jersey  Rhodonites.  A  very  few  little  groups,  exceptionally  good 
in  color  and  crystallization;  75c.  to  $1.50. 

Danbiirite  from  Russel.  A  good  lot  of  well  crystallized  specimens ;  25c. 
to  ^2.50. 

Idaho  Opalized  Wood,  remarkably  fine,  in  complete  sections ;  50c.  to 
$7.50. 
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Akt.  XLTI. — A  Microsclerometer,  for  determining  the  Hard- 
ness of  Minerals  by  T.  A.  Jaqoak,  Jb.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.    (With  Plate  Xll) 

Introduction:  the  definition  of  hardneasy 

The  linrr^nops  of  minerals  and  metals  has  been  InveBtigated 
bj  the  following  metliocU : 

Abeasion-tests. 

Scratching  by  hand:   (Werner,  XIaOy,  Mohs,  Breithaupt, 
Gohent,  etc.) 

Drawing  minerai  under  a  point : 

(a)  H.  =  weigiit  on  point —  (Seebeck,  Fraoz,  Grailicb  and 

Ptfkarfkjj  ExnerS). 
{b)  H.  =  weight  to  draw  mineral  (inTer8ely)--(Grailich  and 

Pekarek). 

(c)  H.  =  number  of  abrading  movemeats — (Grailich  and 

Pekarek). 

*ThiB  research  Tina  been  carried  on  in  fho  potropraphioal  laboratory  of  TTarrnrd 
University,  Catubridge.  Mas&j  tbo  author  is  much  indobted  to  Professor  J.  E. 
'Wolll,  Dr.  Charlea  Palacbe.  Mr.  L.  W.  Page  and  Profmwr  Ylctor  Golda^lunidt, 
of  Heidelberg,  for  advice  and  ossistauco.  For  tlio  admirable  tncrhantcal  execu- 
tion of  the  iusiriunent,  as  well  as  for  manj  valuable  suggestions.  1  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Sven  Kelaon,  of  Cambridge,  to  wbot^e  skfll  aa  an  ioaummeat  maker  no  words 
of  mine  can  do  justir»e.  f  v.  Rf  seitbuHch,  Mikros.  Physiographic,  I.  p.  ?58. 

^  SitzuDgsber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  Wien.  xiii.  lt>54  (contains  complete  bibliograpbjr 
of  aarlier  papers).  §  PreiaMbiilti  Wien,  1873. 

• 
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Ihawing point  over  mineral: 

(a)  H.  =  weight  to  <1raw  point  (inversely) — (Franz), 
{b)  H,  =  weight  ou  poiut — (Turner*). 

Grooving  with  a  standard  edge: 

H.  =  depth  of  groove— (Pfafff). 

Boring  with  a  standard  point : 

H.  =  number  of  rotations — {  Plaff|). 

Grinding  with  a  standard  powder  : 

(a)  H.  =  period  required  for  poliab  (invereely) — (Behrensg). 

(d)  H.  =  lorn  of  Yolame  (mversely) — (RoBiwal)). 

(c)  H.  =  comparative  loss  of  four  sabstanoes  (inveiBely) 
(Jannettas  and  Goldberg^). 

SxAiiC  PKI^SURE-TKSTS. 

CompresHng  htu  on  plate  of  substance  : 

(a)  H.  =  limit  pressure  per  anit  of  sarfacp — (Hertz**). 
\b)  H.  =        "  »*  "       "  multiplied  by  the  cube 

root  of  the  radius  of  curvature — (Auerbachf f). 

Compremng  a  point  into  a  sw/aee  : 

(a)  II.  =  weight  to  reach  a  standard  depth^(Galver(  and 
Johnaonlt,  Bottoneg§). 

(b)  H.  =  volume  of  indentation  (inversely) — (U.  S.  Ordnance 
Testsll). 

Reference  to  the  foregoing  table  shows  a  wide  diverdty  of 
method,  all  designed  to  measore  the  resistance  which  a  sab- 
stance  opposes  to  permanent  deformation ;  all  cotne  withia  the 
scope  of  fonr  processes  utilized  as  the  measure  of  such  deforma- 
tion, viz : 

(1)  Abrasion,  (2)  Penetration,  (3)  Friction,  (4)  Fracture. 

Of  the  eighteen  authors  mentioned,  thirteen  used  abrasion 
^70  per  cent) ;  friction  was  used  as  au  alternative  (and  found 
inadequate)  by  two  of  these.  All  were  mineralogiBts  except 
Tamer,  who  was  a  practical  metallurgist.  The  five  anthora 
who  used  static  pressare  as  a  test  of  hardness  (penetration  and 
fractore)  were  physicists  and  metallargists,  and  in  all  five  cases 

*  Proc.  Phil.  Soe.,  Binningbam,     188S.         f  Sits.  k.  k.  Bajw.  AkaA^  1888. 

ISitz.  k.  k.  Bayer  Akad.,  1884. 
S  ADloitunpr  znr  Mikrocbemische  Analjse,  1895. 
lYerhandl.  k.  k.  Geol.  Reicbsanstalt,  1896,  xviU 
•f  Assof,-.  FniD^.  p.  rAvaoc.  d.  Sc.,  9  Aug.,  1895. 

**  VerbaDdl.  Berlin  Phjs.  Gesells,  1882.        +t  Wied.  Add.,  1891,  1892,  1896. 
Phil.  Mag.,  xvii,  114.  §§Chetn.  News,  1873,  xivu. 

I  Beport  of  expertmeDts  on  metal  for  cannon,  U.  S.  Ordiuuue  Dep'i  186& 
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objection  has  been  made  to  the  results  obtained  on  the  orronnd 
of  the  interference  of  tenacity  and  plasticity.  Dana  has  stated 
concisely  tlie  generally  accepted  definition  of  the  mineralogists: 
*^  Hardness  is  the  resistance  offered  by  a  smooth  surface  to 
abrasion." 

For  practical  purposes  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  when 
softer  snbstances  are  abraded  by  ii  very  hard  substance,  other 
conditions  bein^  constant,  the  amount  of  abrasion  suffered ' 
varies  with  the  hardness  of  the  abraded  substance.  For  obtain- 
ing values  relative  to  an  empirically  selected  nbridor,  it  is 
obvious  that  any  one  of  the  numerous  variable  conditions  in 
the  proce.es  may  be  selected  for  functional  purposes,  provided 
all  the  other  conditions  are  maintained  constant.  What  is 
reqnired,  then,  is  an  absolntely  defined  abrading  agent,  a 
method,  one  condition,  variable  with  the  resistance  to  abrasion, 
selected  as  fnnctional,  and  devices  for  maintaining  the  others 
absolutely  constant.  The  values  obtained  would  be  relative  to 
the  hardness  of  the  abradcr:  tins  i<  m  point  that  seems  to  have 
been  frequently  overlooked.  Attention  has  been  called,  in  the 
text-books,*  to  the  fact  that  the  results  of  sclerometry  show 
the  hardness  differences  between  the  lower  members  of  the 
Mohs  scale  to  be  mnch  less  than  between  the  harder  members^ 
where  the  differences  are  said  to  be  enormous,  as  shown  by  the 
great  length  of  time  requisite  for  polishing  the  harder  gems* 
etc.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  when  the  diamond 
scratches  quartz  there  is  interaction,  the  phenomenon  of  the 
scratch  is  a  relative  one:  if  sutlicient  fome  is  applied  the  dia- 
mond may  be  perceptihly  al)raded  as  well  as  the  quartz.  On 
the  basis  of  the  dclinition  that  hardness  is  the  resistance  to 
abrasion  by  diamond,  diamond  is  almost  infiniteljr  harder ;  but 
assnming  hardness  to  be  the  molecalar  or  atomic  tenacity,  we 
must  have  a  means  for  measuring  that  tenacity  in  absolute 
terms  of  energy  expended  before  we  may  be  sure  of  the  actual 
differences  between  different  substances. 

The  hardness  of  a  substance  as  expressed  in  resistance  to 
scratching,  is,  in  the  case  of  fine-2:raniilai"  aggregates,  dependent 
on  the  liuencss  ol  the  particles,  the  interlocking  or  loose  struc- 
ture, and  the  strength  of  the  cement.  If  such  an  aggregate  as, 
for  instance,  chalk  is  scraped  with  a  tool,  we  overcome  the 
tenacity  of  the  particles  and  produce  a  scratch :  if  the  sub- 
stance were  an  aggregate  of  diamond  particles  the  scratch 
would  still  be  produced,  if  the  particles  are  so  rigidly  inter- 
locked that  tlie  tool  does  not  overcome  their  tenacity,  a  scratch 
will  not  be  ])roduced  by  reason  of  a  separation  of  the  f rag- 
men tai  particles:  yet  we  know  that  the  soft  carbonate  will  be 
scratched,  and  the  hard  carbon  will  resist.   The  first  case  was 

*  TBchermak,  p.  139. 
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echatiical  structure,  the  second  atomic  structure.  Again,  if 
a  mass  of  amorphous  carbon  of  low  specific  gravity  is  heated 
in  a  crucible,  cryBtalliue  grapliite  needles  are  formed,  of  some- 
what higher  specilic  gravity  and  hardness ;  if  enclosed  in  a 
globule  of  molten  iron,  which  expands  suddenly  on  solidiiiea- 
tion,  .and  so  subjects  its  inclusions  to  great  atomic  pressures, 
Moissan*  has  shown  that  the  carbon  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
carbonado  and  diamond,  of  very  high  specific  gravity  and 
hardness.  The  snbstance  in  this  case  is  a  single  element 
throughout,  its  atom  has  retained  a  constant  weight  but  the 
molecule  has  continuously  increased  in  weight  under  pressure, 
hence  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  has  increased  with 
the  hardness.  This  accords  with  the  determinations  by  Bot- 
tonef  that  the  hardness  of  metals  varies  as  the  specific  gravity 
divided  by  the  atomic  weight,  which  <}UOtient,  as  Turner^  has 
pointed  out,  varies  directly  as  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  unit 
space. 

Atomic  structure  in  tlie  element ;  atomic  and  molecular 
structure  in  the  crystalline  compound  ;  atomic,  molecular  and 
sub-microscopic  structure  in  the  amorphous  or  crypto-crystal- 
line  substances;  atomic,  molecular  (sub-microscopic)  and 
mechanical  structures  in  the  crystalline  or  fragmental  aggre- 
gates : — all  of  these  influence  hardness  as  measured  by  physical 
abrasion  tests;  licncc  for  comparative  results  of  scientific  value 
it  is  important  tlnit  definite  crystals  or  whollv  nmorplious  sub- 
stances l)e  selected.  If  this  is  done,  abrasion  tests,  delicately 
conducted,  may  give  very  valuable  data  concerning  the  inti- 
mate structure  of  solids :  Exner§  has  shown  very  interesting 
relations  between  the  directions  of  resistance  to  abrasion  and 
cmtalline  form :  Pfaffl  has  barely  touched  upon  a  wide  field 
01  research  in  his  experiments  on  the  mean  hardness  variations 
of  minerals  in  isomorphous  series,  and  the  relation  of  the  cohe- 
sion constants  to  tlie  other  physical  |>!-o])crtie9.  And,  finally, 
as  an  aid  to  the  diilcrentiation  and  determination  of  the  crys- 
talline minerals,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  thoroughly  delined 
method  may  not  give  very  constant  results. 

Former  instruments  have  had  three  chief  sources  of  error : 
(1)  personal  variability  due  to  using  "visibility"  as  determi- 
nant; (2)  inequalities  of  mineral  surface;  (3)  undefined  details 
of  instrument.  To  eliminate  (1).  tlie  depth  of  abrasion  should 
be  definite  and  measurable:  to  eliminatf^'L^.  the  surface  should 
be  artiticial  and  defined,  and  the  boring  method,  where  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  surface  is  initially  touched,  should 
be  used:  this,  at  the  same  time,  gives  a  mean  value  for  all 
directions  in  the  surface ;  to  eliminate  (3),  every  part  of  the 

'Couptes  Reodut,  1894  and  1895. 

t  Loa  cit.    X  Loo.  oit.    §  Loe.  cit.     |  SitB.  k.  k.  Bayw.  Akad.,  1884,  p.  255. 
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iDstrnment,  including  the  nhrader,  should  be  minutely  defined, 
and,  for  comparative  detenu inations,  an  empirical  standard 
shoald  be  adopted. 

2'he  Mior<nelerometer. 

The  author's  object  in  the  present  research  is  to  describe  an 
iDBtmment  bo  precisely  adjusted  as  to  elimiDate  tbeee  earlier 

Bonrces  of  error.  Tiie  quality  which  it  is  proposed  to  mea^nre 
is  the  resistance  opposed  by  a  bodv  to  the  romoval  of  particles 
of  its  Bubstance  by  a  defined  diamond  point,  movino;  in  con- 
tact with  it  under  uniform  conditions.  The  instrument  is 
applied  to  the  microscope,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  either 
thin  seetioDB  or  crystal  faces ;  it  is  believed  that  the  tests 
described  will  eventually  be  of  determiDative  value  in  petrog- 
raphy. The  adjustments  of  the  instrament  are  such  that  any 
of  the  variable  elements  in  the  process  of  abrasion  may  be 
made  functional  while  the  others  are  maintained  constant;  but 
tlie  best  movement  for  obtaining  a  mean  value  is  the  rotary 
movement  described  by  Pfalf,  the  number  of  rotations  of  the 
boring  point  indicating  the  hardness  of  the  substance  relative 
to  the  abrading  point. 

The  instrnment  is  shown  in  Plate  XII,  adjusted  to  the  large 
Pness  microscope  No.  1.  Fig.  1  shows  the  plan,  and  fig.  2  the 
vertical  elevation.  The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  diamond  point  of  constant  dimensions  is  rotated  on 
an  oriented  mineral  section  under  uniform  rate  of  rotation  and 
uniform  weight  to  a  uniform  depth.  The  number  of  rotations 
of  the  point,  a  measure  of  the  duration  of  the  abrasion,  varies 
as  the  resistance  of  the  mineral  to  abrasion  by  diamond :  this  is 
the  property  measured.  The  instrument  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts : 

(1)  A  standard  and  apparatus  for  adjusting  to  mieroseope. 

(a)  Foot  adjiiAtments,  (b)  Rotating  adjustments, 
(c)  Lifting  atijustment^,  (d)  Fixing  adjustments. 

(2)  A  balance  beam  and  its  yoke. 

(3)  A  rotary  diamond  in  its  end. 

(4)  Apparatus  for  rotating  uniformly. 

(5)  '*        "  recording  rotations. 

(6)  "         *^   locking  and  relt^asing. 

(7)  **  recording  d«fpth. 

The  instrnment  described  admits  of  measurement  with  any 
one  of  the  four  variables,  rate,  weight,  depth  or  duration. 

The  last  has  been  found  most  practical,  because  it  gives  the 
highest  values  and  hence  admits  of  the  most  delicate  gradation. 

The  StnndarfL — The  joke  //is  supported  on  a  brass  column, 
which  slides  in  an  outer  tube,  and  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
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a  worm  at  the  side.  The  foot-block  F  fits  tlio  left  proiiii:  of 
the  U-shaped  microscope  foot.  The  distance  to  which  it  may 
be  slid  on  this  prong  is  h'mited  by  a  set-screw  and  a  second 
thnmb-Bcrew  t  bmds  it  in  place.  The  outer  tube  T,  with  all  the 
apparatas  which  it  supports,  rotates  on  the  surface  of  the  foot- 
block  F,  and  this  rotation  may  be  given  fine  adjustment  by  the 
graduated  barrel  and  screw  R  wliicli  presses  against  a  projec- 
tion 0  frotii  the  foot  plate  /  of  the  outer  tube.  The  vertical 
rotation-axle  pasiiing  through  F  may  be  made  rigid  in  any 
position  by  the  thumbscrew  i^,  A  V-shaped  extension  of  the 
foot-plate  holds  the  sleeve  in  which  rotates  the  main  pnlle^* 
bearing  shaft  q.  The  small  pulley  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
shaft  IS  connected  by  a  belt  with  the  power,  represented  in 
Plate  XII  as  a  disc  and  crank  for  rotation  by  hand.  In  the 
author's  latest  experiments  a  clockwork  motor  has  been  used. 

T/i^  Balanre  Beam. — The  beam,  /v,  pivoted  at  a,  is  counter- 
poised by  a  weight  adjustable  by  the  screw,  c.  The  beam  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  lower  lath  of  brass,  the  space  between 
being  destined  to  receive  the  pulley  system  for  rotating  the 
diamond.  The  indicator  arm  bears  an  adjustable  pendnlar 
connterpoise  h  at  its  lower  end,  to  counteract  the  efiect  of  the 
'^top-hamper"  on  the  beam.  This  arm  passes  through  a  slot 
in  tue  lower  plate  of  the  yoke,  y. 

The  Diainond. — The  diamond  used  is  a  cleavage  tetrahe- 
dron with  a  perfect  point.  The  cleavage  tetrahedron  may  be 
obtained  in  duplicate  iu  great  perfection  among  the  "  cleav- 
ings" used  for  making  diamona  cutters  and  pencils.  The 
tetrahedra  are  especially  valued  for  their  pure  pomts.  As  each 
tetrahedron  has  lonr  points,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  point  of 
perfect  form  among  relatively  few  specimens.  The  points  are 
turned  upward  in  the  Held  of  the  microscope  successively, 
under  a  nigh  power  (No.  7)  until  one  is  found  which  sliows 
the  three  edges  to  the  upperiuoirt  Um\%  of  the  instrument, 
converging  to  a  perfect  point ;  the  diamond  selected  is  centered 
in  its  brass  mount  by  soldering  it  in  first  roughly,  and  then 
turning  down  the  brass  in  a  jeweler's  lathe  about  the  diamond 
point  as  a  center.  The  diamond  D  thus  mounted  is  held  in  a 
chuck  by  three  radial  centering  screws.  This  chuck  is  attached 
to  a  vertical  steel  spindle  which  passes  through  the  pulley,  7>„ 
and  its  pinion,  and  ternunates  in  a  jewel  bearing  against  a 
smooth  diamond  plate  in  the  upper  lath  of  the  beam,  just 
under  the  point  midway  between  the  two  weight  pans,  tr. 
The  pans  are  separated  in  this  fashion  and  two  weights  used, 
in  oraer  to  leave  space  for  the  microscope  objective,  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  is'focussed  down  close  to  the  micrometer  scale,  m. 
The  superficial  angle  made  by  the  two  edges  of  each  face  of 
the  diamond  at  its  point  was  measured  in  the  microscope  by 
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focus  levelling  in  the  ball-and  socket  clip,*  followed  by  rota- 
tion after  centering  the  point  to  tlie  cross-hairs:  the  angle  in 
each  of  the  three  faces  was  found  to  be  02° — showing  tliat 
each  face  is  nut  a  perfect  e(^uilateral  triangle  but  possesses  a 
slight  bulge  or  roandiDf^. 

AppartEtuafor  roiahng, — ^To  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft, 
is  attached  a  larger  polley,  P :  the  shaft  noaj  be  raised  or  low- 
ered  freely  in  the  lower  sleeve  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 
Tlie  pulley,  ^„  on  the  diamond  ppindle,  is  connected  by  a  fine 
silk  belt  with  p:  the  tension  of  the  belt  is  prevented  from 
interfering  witli  the  action  of  the  balance  by  two  small  pulleys, 
Pfij>0  rotating  within  tiie  beam  exactly  in  the  pivot  axis,  and 
separated  bj  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  The  belt 
tension  from  without  is  thus  applied  to  the  balance  system  in 
its  axis  of  rotation,  and  thus  only  has  the  effect  of  adding  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  balance  l)y  assuming  a  portion  of  the 
weight  which  otherwise  would  rest  wholly  on  the  pivot  bear- 
ings. Torsional  strains  are  obviated  by  the  parallelism  of  the 
two  portions  of  the  belt  between  jj,  and  y>,.  and      and  p^. 

Apparatus  for  recording/  rotations. — The  rotations  of  the 
diamond  spindle  are  reduced  1/60  by  two  pinions  and  two 
gear  wheels  of  the  ordinary  watch  pattern.  X}v&r  the  second 
gear  is  a  dial  divided  into  sixtieths:  the  spindle  from  this 
wheel  passes  through  a  sleeve  in  a  brass  indicator  plate,  i, 
which  acts  as  a  hand  :  in  this  a  steel  spring,  ^,  presses  on  the 
spindle,  forming  a  friction  bearing.  Tlie  onter  border  of  this 
plate  carries  a  crown  milling,  against  \\  !iicli  presses  the  bent 
extremity  of  the  spring  lever,  I,  When  I  is  pressed  down  it 
engages  with  the  milled  edge  and  the  spindle  rotates  within 
the  sleeve  without  rotating  the  indicator,  when  {is  released, 
the  tension  of  the  spring,  2,  on  the  spmdle  is  sufficient  to 
cause  this  to  rotate  ij  and  each  division  of  the  dial  indicates 
one  complete  revolution  of  the  diamond.  A  graduated  toothed 
wheel,  18  rotated  intermittently  on  each  complete  rotation  of 
{  by  the  latter's  index  arm,  recording  the  sixties  up  to  fifteen 
revolutions — making  a  total  of  900  revolutions  of  the  diamond 
possible  without  renewed  observations. 

Apparatus  for  locking  and  rdeaHng. — ^The  locking  appa- 
ratus aiTects  the  balance  and  the  recording  apparatus  simultane- 
ously. A  half  rotation  of  L  causes  an  eccentric,  to  press 
upon  the  bar,  above  the  counterpoise,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  press  down  the  spring  lever,  and  thus  check  the  indicator, 
i.  The  adjustment  of  the  lock  is  regulated  by  the  thumb- 
screws, which  limit  the  rotation  of  L  by  checking  an  angle- 
piece  attached  to  the  L  shaft. 

*&ee  this  JourDal,  111,  1897,  p.  129. 
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Apparatus/or  recording  depth. — To  the  end  of  the  beam  on 
its  upper  side  is  pivoted  horizontally  a  ring  which  may  be 
inclined  about  the  symtnetry  axis  of  the  beam.  In  this  tits  a 
circular  plate,  m,  bearing  a  transparent  Zeiss  micrometer  glass 
(5*"  divided  into  100  paribj.  Tiie  plate,  is  rotary  in  the 
ling,  BO  that  the  micrometer  scale  maj  he  tamed  in  any  azi- 
matD.  This  device  is  so  adjusted  that  the  micrometer  scale  is 
visible  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  at  the  point  exactly  10^ 
from  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  diamond  point:  this  is  one- 
sixth  of  the  distance  from  the  diamond  axis  to  the  hoam  pivots, 
a,  hence  any  downward  movement  at  the  diainoiul  point  is 
magnified  by  1/6  at  the  micrometer.  Hence  if  the  microscope 
is  focussed  on  the  micrometer,  before  and  after  boring  with 
the  diamond,  the  depth  so  measnred  by  the  fine  adjustment 
screw  of  the  microscope  will  be  7/6  of  the  actual  depth  bored. 
If,  now,  m  be  rotated  until  the  micrometer  scale  stands  at  right 
angles  to  the  beam,  and  be  then  tipped  gently,  an  inclination 
may  be  found  where,  under  a  high  power,  only  one  line  of  tl^e 
micrometer  scale  is  in  focus  at  a  time,  and  a  downward  focus 
of  precisely  •01°"°  or  10  microns  (micromillimeters)  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  next  lower  line  on  the  slope  into  focus.  Con- 
versely, if  we  focus  on  the  lower  line  and  allow  the  diamond 
to  bore  its  wav  down  10/i,  the  next  higher  line  of  the  microm- 
eter glass  will  come  into  sharp  focus  only  when  that  depth  is 
reached.  We  thus  have  here  an  extremely  sensitive  measure 
of  depth. 

Method  of  using  the  apparatus.  —  The  standard  is  first 
adjusted  to  the  microscope  foot,  so  that  the  diamond  is  exactly 
105"»  from  the  center  of  the  stage  (cross-hairs)  as  recorded  on 
the  stage  micrometer  scale  movement.  The  preparation  is 
fixed  in  the  angle  piece  and  clips  on  the  stage.  The  beam  be- 
ing in  perfect  balance,  it  is  locked  :  record  is  made  of  the  read- 
ings OT  /,  /,  and  R.  E(jual  weights  are  placed  on  each  pan. 
The  mineral  is  centered  to  the  cross-hairs  of  the  microscope, 
and  a  part  of  the  mineral  surface  is  selected  for  the  test  nnaer 
the  low  power.  No.  2,  whose  long  focus  prevents  the  objective 
from  striking  m,  the  stage  movement  the  mineral  is 

pushed  10"",  when  it  is  exactly  under  the  diamond.  The  lat- 
ter is  lowered  to  the  mineral  surface  until  slight  contact  is  indi- 
cated by  the  movement  of  the  indicator  hand :  it  is  checked 
exactly  at  the  point  of  contact — if  anything  a  little  above  it. 
The  loek,  Z,  is  released  so  tliat  the  diamond  is  actually  resting 
on  the  mineral,  and  the  micrometer  scale,  w,  is  focussed  under 
objective  (No.  7^  of  the  microscope,  so  that  the  lowermost  of 
two  lines  near  the  center  of  the  field  are  in  focus,  with  the 
inclination  arranged  10/i  to  the  scale  division :  ocular  No.  3  is 
most  effectual,  giving  considerable  spherical  aberration  which 
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allows  only  the  one  line  to  be  in  ^liarp  focus  at  a  time,  L  is 
locked,  :ind  the  rotation  started  with  tlie  clockwork  at  a  uni- 
form speed.  L  is  released,  and  the  diamond  begins  to  bore. 
The  nniformitj  of  the  rate  is  indicated  by  the  movement  of 
the  index  hand,  % :  oare  mnst  be  taken  to  note  the  initial  poai- 
tion  of  i,  and  to  keep  record  of  the  number  of  timee  it  makes 
a  complete  revolution.  The  micrometer  focus  is  watched  care- 
fnlly  in  the  microscope  and  wlien  the  upper  line  appears  sharp 
the  lock  is  closed  and  the  clockwork  then  cheeked.  In  this 
way  the  diamond  is  moving  at  a  uniform  rate  when  it  l)ei;ins 
to  bore  and  when  checked,  i  and  i^  now  give  the  hardnehs  in 
terms  of  rotations  of  the  diamond. 

The  aooeseory  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  a  levelling  table  of 
seasoned  mahogany  for  the  microscope  with  a  sunk  spirit  level 
and  three  lev  elling  screws,  and  the  clockwork,  which  is  attached 
to  the  levelling  table  by  an  adjustable  slide  for  regulating  the 
belt  tension. 

The  adjustments  necessary  prior  to  experiment  are  : 

LevoHliig  table, 
Adjustiog  tension  of  belts, 

•*  "  pivots, 

•*  lock, 

"  foot-screws, 

*^  counterpoises, 

"       inclination  of  micrometer, 
Cenlering  diamond* 

'  The  diamond  is  oentered  by,  inverting  the  apparatus  and  hold- 
ing it  in  a  vise  so  that  the  diamond  is  turned  upward  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope.    With  a  jeweler's  screw-driver  the 

three  radial  screws  of  the  chnck  may  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  diamond  rotates  on  the  cross-hairs  of  the 
ocular  without  eccentricity  :  or.  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  dia- 
mond  move  iu  a  circular  path^  uad  so  describe  a  ring  shaped 
scratch,  it  may  be  so  adjusted. 

CalibrtUian  and  Metuurement 

The  instrument  is  calibrated  by  tcstiiii]^  the  constancy  of 
each  element,  viz:  depth,  rate,  the  dianiund  point  and  weiirht. 
Tests  with  various  weights  show  that  the  action  of  the  diamond 
is  slow,  and  moreover,  there  is  a  very  rapid  increment  of  resist- 
ance with  increased  depth.  A  weight  of  ID*",  rate  10  revolu- 
tions  per  second,  gave  the  value  for  an  ordinary'  cover-glass  of 
about  three  thousand  revolutions  for  a  depth  of  •Ol"".  Thus 
the  test  occupied  about  live  minutes.  The  increment  of  resist- 
ance implies  iucremeut  of  surface  of  abrasion.   The  constancy 
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of  this  increment  for  different  diamond  points  is  now  being 
investigated.  In  a  future  publication  the  calibration  of  the 
instrument  will  be  described  in  detail;  in  the  present  work 
we  shall  describe  only  a  preliminary  series  of  tests  with  the 
minerals  of  the  Moha  scale,  in  order  to  sbov  the  efficacy  of  the 
method. 

The  Molis  scale  ^  scler^ometric  values. — For  these  tests  the 
diamond  point  was  adjusted  slightly  out  of  center,  so  that  it 
would  abrade  away  a  perfect  ring-shaped  groove  md  tlms  avoid 
the  clogging  of  the  hole  noticed  in  rfafTs  experituents.  The 
micrometer  scale  m  was  arranged  parallel  to  a  ci  oss-hair  set  in 
the  45°  position  from  lower  left  quadrant  to  upper  right,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  scale  was  adjusted  so  that  the  two  scale 
divisions  nearest  the  center  of  the  cross-hairs  shonld  record  a 
difference  of  focal  depth  of  lO/t.  It  is  important  that  these 
focal  measurements  be  read  always  on  the  same  part  of  the 
field  of  the  ocular,  as  there  is  considerable  variation  in  dif- 
ferent parts  due  to  aberration.  It  is  also  necepsary  to  adopt  a 
uniform  criterion  of  focal  perfection  ;  for  tlie  author  a  fine 
granular  structure  observed  in  the  micrometer  glass  at  the  side 
of  each  scale  division  afforded  a  very  sharp  determinant,  accu- 
rate in  ererv  case  to  a  fraction  of  the  value  "001"™  or  lii.  The 
rate  adopted  for  this  series  of  tests  was  6-7  revolutions  of  the 
diamond  per  second,  regulated  by  the  governor  on  the  clock- 
work and  by  the  tension  of  the  belts;  this  was  checked  at 
various  times  throughont  the  series  and  was  found  to  maintain 
a  very  uniform  average  ;  the  clockwork  was  wound  up  to  its 
maximum  tension  at  the  beginning  of  each  test,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  harder  minerals  at  the  end  of  every  ten  minutes, 
this  being  determined  as  the  period  through  which  the  main- 
spring would  maintain  a  unifonn  rate  without  appreciable 
cnange.  The  weight  used  was  ten  grams,  which  was  found 
too  liigh  for  the  soft  minerals  and  too  low  for  the  very  hard 
ones,  showing  the  advisability  of  using  two  sets  and  reducing 
to  a  common  unit  as  in  PfaflPs  tests :  the  constant  weight  was 
retained,  however,  in  the  following  series,  in  order  to  discover 
the  possibilities  of  the  instrument,  and  no  great  Vialue  is  placed 
upon  these  preliminary  results.  Many  inaccuracies  will  be 
discovered  in  the  results  attained,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
soft  minerals,  which  are  averaged  in  each  case  from  three 
observations,  and  these  show  considerable  diversity  for  the 
same  mineral,  depending  upon  variations  in  surface  texture, 
and  irregularities  in  the  rotation  induced  by  too  great  weight 
and  irregular  resistance,  as  will  be  mentioned.  The  indices  i 
and  were  read  before  each  test  and  the  number  of  complete 
revolutions  of  »\  was  recorded  during  the  experiment.  A 
preliminary  test  with  soft  glass  show^  the  radius  of  eeoen- 
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tricity  of  t]ie  diamond  point  to  be  •08'"°\  with  the  filings  most 
abundantly  heaped  outside  the  periphery  of  the  ring,  and  a 
smaller  ridge  within. 

2.  Gtpsuic  Cleavage. 

Weight  10  gm. 
Depth  lOfi 

Rate  6*5  rev.  per  seo. 
Uardness  (revolutions)  8*8. 

Under  BXich  weight  the  diamond  penetrated  to  the  glass 
under  the  tirst  thin  section  used  almost  instantly  :  a  cleavage 
fragment  was  tried,  and  the  above  valne  is  an  average  of  bor- 
ings to  several  different  depths,  it  being  fonnd  impossible  to 
stop  tlie  boring  at  exactly  lOf*  depth,  so  great  was  the  oscilla- 
tion of  the  scale  m  in  the  field  of  the  microscope :  this  was 
oan?ed  hv  the  eccentricity  of  the  diamond,  the  point  penetrat- 
ing too  rapidly  and  meeting  unequal  resistances  in  different 
cleavage  directions.  This  difficulty  was  less  noticeable  in  the 
hard  minerals. 

3.  Oalcitb.    Cleavage  face, 

H ....  50. 

In  both  gypsum  and  calcite  the  groove  formed  was  some- 
what elliptical,  instead  of  circular.  This  is  due  to  diveree 
cohesion  values  for  different  cleavage  directions  as  worked  out 
hj  Ezner.  The  initial  variations  in  resistance  force  the  dia- 
mond out  of  its  normally  circular  path.  Three  tests  on  the 
same  calcite  face  showed  these  elliptical  grooves  to  be  similaHy 
(yriented  with  reference  to  tlie  cleavage  fissures,  the  longer  axis 
of  the  ellipse  occupying  an  oblique  position  between  tiie  long 
and  short  diagonals  of  the  rhomb  face.  This  coiiw  l  ies  with 
the  determination  by  Franz  of  maximum  and  minimum  hard- 
ness in  the  azimuth  of  the  short  diagonal  in  opposite  directions. 

4.  Fluobits.    Octahedral  cleavage. 

H  143. 

The  depth  was  checked  by  direct  focal  measurement  in  a 
series  of  observations  on  tiuorite,  and  was  found  to  conform 
within  0'5/A  with  the  record  given  by  the  inclined  micrometer 
m.  One  groove  had  sub-elliptical  form,  with  a  slight  flatten- 
ing on  one  side.  A  series  of  observations  to  test  the  increment 
of  resistance  with  increased  depth  gave  the  following  valnes : 

Depib  ill  (i.  BevoIutioDS.  Rev.  for  each  5/i. 
10                       148  U 
15                       278  1S5 
20                         459  186 
25                        666  207 
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5.  Afatitib.  Basal. 

II   233. 

The  value  is  miicli  nffeeted  by  surface  texture.  The  filings 
have  a  very  mealy  eotisIsLency,  and  seem  to  have  a  Inbricatiog 
action  on  the  work  of  the  abrader;  wiien  the  abrasion  was  con- 
tinued for  a  second  10ft  depth,  the  increment  of  resistance  was 
enormons.  The  groove  was  elliptieal,  with  the  longer  axis 
parallel  to  the  next  adjacent  prism  face. 

6.  Obtboglass.   P  Cleavage. 

£[.«••  46d5« 

Action  very  constant,  with  nniform  results  for  several  tests. 
Bing  nearly  circular.  Oscillation  so  slight  that  the  microm- 
eter focus  could  be  observed  during  tlie  rotation.  It  was 
found  advisable  to  check  the  rotation  with  the  clockwork 

rather  than  with  the  lofk  for  occasional  ]>rocise  observat  !')n  of 
the  location  of  the  siiarp  focus,  as  in  this  way  the  diamond  was 
not  lifted  from  the  groove,  but  remained  at  exactly  the  depth 
attained. 

7.  Quartz.  Basal. 

H   7648. 

Practically  no  vibration,  very  constant. 

8.  ToFAZ.  Basal. 

H   28867. 

9.  CoBUMDiTM.   Bbombohedral  cleavage. 

H   188808. 

With  so  sliirht  a  weierht  the  duration  of  this  test  with  corun- 
dum  was  nearly  nine  hours.  Hence  the  advisability  of  using 
greater  weight  with  the  harder  minerals:  nearly  all  the  min- 
erals of  petrographic  importance  come  into  this  category. 
Keducing  the  foregoing  values  to  the  standard  adopted  bj 
Bosiwal,  making  corundum  equal  to  1000,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing results;  the  values  obtained  by  Koslwal  and  Pfafi  are 
appended  for  comparison : 

Pfftfl,  1884.       BosiwAl,  1892.        Jaggu,  ISST. 


9.  Corundum   looo  1000  1000  » 

8.  Topaz   459  138  152 

7.  Quartz   254  149  40 

6.  Orlhoclase   191  28-7  25 

5.  Apatite                53-6  6  20  1'23 

4.  Fluorite                37S  4*70  '76 

3.  Calcite                  15-3  2*68  '26 

2.  Gypsam                12  03  -34  '04 


In  addition  to  the  determination  of  hardness,  tlie  micro- 
sderometer  may  be  used  for  very  delicate  determinations  of 
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the  thickuess  of  mineral  thin-seetions :  by  making  contact 
with  the  upper  piirface  of  a  mineral  and  then  with  tlie  object 
^lass  level  at  its  eide  we  may  meaiiure  thickness  for  the 
OhaDlnes  method  of  determin  i  ng  the  index  of  refraction.  Tests 
with  hyperetbene  suggested  further  that  by  boring  through 
a  mineral  of  high  double  refraction  to  the  ^lass  beneath  we 
may  rapidly  get  a  value  for  the  amount  of  double  refraction  or 
7— a.  The  conical  depression  shows  on  its  border  the  color 
rings  marking  various  thicknesses;  if  we  bore  to  red  of  the 
first  order,  make  a  depth  readinij,  and  then  bore  through  to  the 
glass  and  read  again,  the  difference  in  depth  gives  the  thick- 
ness of  the  mineral  for  red  of  the  first  order.  If  we  do  this 
on  a  section  cut  in  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes,  so  that  the  axis 
of  mean  elasticity,  6,  lies  in  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the 
microscope,  we  have  a  thickness  value  which  will  give  directly, 
by  reference  to  the  calculated  tables  (v.  Rosen bii pel  1)  the  cate- 
gory to  which  the  mineral  belongs.  Lastly,  thr  use  of  this 
instrument  in  treating  by  actual  contact  the  individual  minerals 
of  a  rock  section,  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  adaptation  by 
which  perhaps  chemical  tests  may  be  applied  directly  to  the 
dost  in  the  boring. 
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Art.  XLIII. — Recent  Observations  on  Suropecm  Dinosaurs^* 

by  O.  0.  Mabsh. 

DuiuxG  the  past  Bummer,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
International  Congress  of  Geologists  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  an 
official  delegate  from  this  country,  and  this  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  nnmber  of  museums  and  collections  in  Europe 
wbich  I  had  not  before  visited.  I  thus  bad  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  personally  many  interesting  reptilian  remains  tbat  I 
had  not  previously  known,  and  of  examining  others  which  were 
more  or  less  familiar  to  me  from  figures  and  descriptions. 

In  the  present  paper,  I  liave  only  time  to  speak  of  theDino- 
saurb,  in  which  I  have  long  taken  a  special  interest,  and  have 
endeavored  to  study  all  the  known  specimens  of  importance, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  having  in  view  the  prep- 
aration of  a  series  of  memoirs  on  the  different  groups  of  this 
aubclafls  of.  extinct  Beptilia. 


I  b^n  my  investigations  in  the  British  Mnseumin  London, 
a  great  treasnre-bonse  for  fossil  reptiles,  to  which  I  have  long 
made  frequent  pilgrimages.   This  time  the  Dinosanrs  were 

seen  to  better  advantage  than  ever  before,  but  of  new  or 
unknown  forms  I  found  that  few  had  been  added  to  the  collec- 
tion since  my  visit  two  years  ago ;  and  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  other  extinct  Reptilia,  and  especially  with  the  new  fossil 
birds  and  maiumals  from  South  America. 


In  St.  Petersburg  I  hoped  to  find  many  Dinosaurian  remains, 
as  here  had  been  brought  togetlier  an  abundance  of  fossil 
treasures  from  various  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  which  I 
knew  most  oontain  many  forma  of  this  group.  In  the  foor 
principal  musenma  of  the  city,  however,  I  could  find  no  bones  of 


museum  authorities  that  such  remains  had  been  recognized 
among  the  specimens  received,  neither  could  T  find  any  such 
fossils  myself  among  the  debris  of  the  collections,  so  often  a 
rich  repository  for  new  or  inconspicuous  specimens.  This  was 
true,  also,  of  the  smaller  collections  visited,  and  I  was  at  last 
forced  to  admit  that  here,  at  least,  the  Dinosaurs  of  Buesia, 
like  the  anakes  of  Ireland,  were  oonapicnons  only  by  their 
absence. 

*  Abstract  of  Commuoication  made  to  Che  National  AcadODJ  of  SoienOM, 
Boston  MeetiDg,  November  16th,  1897. 


Jjondon. 


St.  Betereburg. 


coald  I  learn  from  any  of  the 
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Moscow. 

This  opinion  was  not  changed  by  a  visit  to  the  rich  ecologi- 
cal collections  of  Moscow,  which  I  examined  with  care; 
altfaongh  other  fossil  vertebrates,  fnclading  many  reptiles,  were 
abundantly  represented.  I  was  assured,  moreover,  by  varioas 
Itossian  paleontologists,  that  in  other  mnseoms  of  tbe  empire 
or  in  the  known  localities  thev  hud  seen  no  Dinosanrian 
remains.  This  vain  quest,  however,  only  proves  that  the  dis- 
coveries are  yet  to  be  made,  and  I  conlidently  expect  them  at 
no  distant  day,  since  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  world 
Dinosauria  have  already  been  brought  to  light.  In  northern 
Eorofie  west  of  Bussia,  and  in  North  America  to  the  east, 
these  reptiles  were  especially  abundant,  and  the  vast  territory 
intervening  must  contain  numerons  Dinosaurs,  including  many 
new  forms  of  the  group* 

Vimna, 

In  Vienna  I  knew  that  my  friend  Professor  Suess  had  a 
large  collection  of  Dinosaurs  in  his  museum  to  show  me,  and  I 
spent  several  days  there  in  their  investigation.    This  collection 

was  of  special  interest  to  me,  as  it  was  from  the  Gosau  fresh- 
water deposits,  whicli,  as  a  student,  years  ago,  I  explored 
mainly  in  tlie  expectation  of  findinu;  Cretaceous  mammals;  and 
I  was  not  without  hope  of  still  detecting  such  remains  during 
my  present  visit,  as  here  were  the  localities  where  they  were, 
in  my  judgment,  most  likely  to  be  fonnd  in  Europe.  The 
Dinosaurs  lexamined  were  from  Nene  Welt  in  this  formation, 
and  were  of  great  interest.  They  had  all  been  studied  by 
Bnnzcl,  Seeley,  and  others,  who  had  recofjnized  ten  or  twelve 
distinct  genera  and  many  species  among  them.  I  could  find, 
however,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  this  number,  and  among 
these  I  fouiul  no  indications  of  the  Ceratopsia^  which  from  the 
published  figures  and  descriptions  I  supposed  to  be  represented 
in  this  collection.  The  Dinosaurs  with  dermal  armor  which'  I 
saw,  all  pertained  to  the  SUgosauria^  and  two  distinct  genera 
among  them  were  more  nearly  like  JScelidosaurus  of  the  Eng- 
lish Jura,  and  Nodosaui^us  of  the  American  Cretaceous,  than 
any  others  witli  which  I  am  familiar.  This  collection  con- 
tained the  only  Dinosaurian  remains  I  could  find  in  Vienna. 

Munich. 

I  next  went  to  Munich,  which,  under  Professor  von  Zittel, 

has  become  a  great  center  for  paleontology.  I  found  that  the 
gem  of  the  collection  is  still  the  uni(jnc  Vnrnpmgnathus,  which 
ill  several  previous  visits  I  iiad  studied  with  care.  A  reexam- 
ination impressed  me  even  mure  with  the  fact,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  interesting  vertebrate  fossils  yet  dis> 
eovered,  and  no  other  example  of  the  genus  is  known.   It  waa 
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in  this  aniqne  gpecltnen  that  years  before  I  had  detected  the 
embryo,  and  this  fossil  still  aifords  the  only  known  evidence 
that  r)inos-am'=  wore  viviparous,  T  conld  find  no  other  Dino- 
saurian  bones  oi  interest  iu  the  Munich  collection,  the  new 
features  being  mainly  numerous  fine  specimens  of  Mosasaui'ia 
from  America,  and  some  interesting  remains  of  Mesjperornis 
and  Bap€omis  from  the  same  horizon  in  Kansas. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  here  the  new  Jurassic  fossils  col- 
lected by  Nansen  in  1896,  at  Oape  Flora,  in  Franz  Josef  Land. 
These  interesting'  remains  are  now  under  investigation  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Pomppr'kj,  nssistant  in  the  Munich  museum.  I  could 
detect  no  vertebrate  fossils  among  them,  although  various 
indications  favor  their  presence  in  this  fauna. 

Paris. 

My  limited  sojourn  in  Paris  gave  me  no  opportunity  for  a 
careful  examination  of  the  niusenms  there,  but  I  could  learn 
of  no  recent  additions  of  Diuosauriau  remains  since  my  last 
▼iflit  two  years  before. 

I  next  wv.ni  to  Caen,  in  l^Tormandy,  to  see  tlie  famooa 
Dinosaur  FoikUapUwon,  so  well  described  by  Deslongchamps 
many  years  ago.  Throiigli  the  kindness  of  ray  friend  Prof essor 
A.  Bigot,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  study  this  unique  speci- 
men, which  of  late  has  been  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
MegcUosaurm  of  Buckland,  the  tirst  genus  of  Dinosaurs 
described,  and  one  abont  whieh  little  is  yet  known. 

Among  the  undetermined  material  of  this  mnsenm,  I  was 
sreatly  pleased  to  find  the  genus  Pleurocodus  well  represented 
by  characteristic  fossils,  and  from  a  well-defined  Jurassic 
horizon  in  the  vicinity  of  Havre.  The  species  appears  to  be  a 
new  one,  somewhat  smaller  than  PleurocaiLui^  suffosus  from 
the  Kimmeridge  of  Swindon,  England.  It  resembled  still  more 
closely  PleuroGodm  nanus,  wiiick  1  iiave  described  from  the 
Potomac  formation  of  Maryland. 

JPlmroccdus  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  genera  of  the 
Sauro{)odous  Dinoaauna,  and  its  value  in  marking  a  geolog- 
ical horizon  should  therefore  have  considerable  weight. 
It  is  now  known  from  the  two  European  localities  mentioned 
above,  l)oth  iu  strata  of  undoubted  Jurassic  age.  The  same 
genus  is  well  represented  in  the  Potomac  deposits  of  Maryland, 
and  has  been  found,  also,  iu  Liic  AtiauLu&auruti  beds  of  Wyo- 
ming, thns  offering,  with  the  associated  fossils,  strong  testimony 
that  the  American  and  European  localities  are  in  the  same 
general  horizon  of  the  upper  Jnrassic. 

Ah.  Joub.  Sol— Fovbyh  Smbibs,  Vol.  IT,  No.  24.~Dbo.|  1897. 
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The  last  day  at  mj  disposal  before  sailing  for  America,  I 
spent  in  Havre,  in  the  Mnseum  d'Histoire  I^atnrelle,  where 
the  director,  M.  Lennier,  sJiowed  me  many  vertebrate  fossils  of 
interest,  from  the  well-known  localities  near  the  city.  Here 
again,  among  the  fragmentary  specimens  not  yet  investigated,  I 
fonnd  the  bones  of  another  Dinosaur,  also  one  of  the  Sanro- 
poda,  but  considerably  larger  than  the  Pleuroccdus  at  Caen. 
The  remains  were  very  Bimilar  to  those  of  Moroiaurusy  and 
the  horizon  was  in  the  Kimmeridge,  which  is  here  well  denned. 

From  Havre,  I  crossed  the  Channel  to  kSoutliampton.  and 
with  a  parting  look  at  the  Wealden  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht, 
which  have  furnished  the  remains  of  so  many  interestmg 
Dinosaurs,  I  sailed  for  home. 
Tale  UniTenity,  New  HaTen,  Oenn.,  Ndrember  18, 189T. 
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Abt.  XLIV — On  the  Sapphires  frora  Moniana,  with  special 
rrf^rmoe  to  thmefrtm  Togo  (Me^  In  FmguB  Ckmdy  ;  by 

Thb  existence  of  sapphires  id  the  State  of  Montana  has 

been  known  for  some  years  past,  and  has  attracted  considerable 

attention.  Several  localities  are  now  known  and  several  dis- 
tinct modes  of  occurrence.  They  were  first  fonnd  in  trans- 
ported gravels  along  the  bars  of  the  Upper  Missouri ;  then 
tliey  have  bceu  found  in  the  earthy  product  of  decomposed 
dikes,  and  lastly  farther  down  in  the  unaltered  igneous  rock 
itself;  the  snocession  thns  presents  a  close  parallel  te  the  his- 
tory of  the  diamond-workings  in  South  Africa. 

The  first  published  description  of  the  Montana  sapphires 
was  by  the  late  Pr.  T.  Lawrence  Smitli,  in  this  Journal  (III, 
vol.  vi,  p.  185,  September,  1H73).  He  there  said:  ''These 
pebbles  are  found  on  the  Mis^Dnri  River  near  its  source,  about 
sixty-one  mileb  above  Benton ;  they  are  obtained  from  bars  on 
the  river,  of  which  there  are  some  four  or  five  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other.  Considerable  ^Id  is  found  on  these  bars, 
it  having  been  brought  down  the  nver  and  lodged  there ;  and 
the  bars  are  now  being  worked  for  gold.  The  corundum  is 
scattered  through  the  gravel  (which  is  about  five  feet  deep) 
upon  the  rock  bed.  Occasionally  it  is  found  in  the  gravel  ana 
upon  the  rock  bed  in  the  gulches,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
below  the  surface,  but  it  is  verj  rare  in  such  localities." 

A  fnller  account  of  the  conditions  and  jield  was  given  by 
.  the  author  in  his  volume  on  Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of 
Ifforth  America,"  published  in  1890  (pp.  48,  49) ;  he  subse- 
quently visited  the  locality  and  examined  it  carefully,  publish- 
ing the  results  in  the  Appendix  to  the  same  work  (pp.  340, 
342). 

In  1891  the  first  serious  attention  bci^an  to  be  paid  to  the 
mining  of  sapphires  in  tins  district.  The  bars  consist  of  an 
aariferons  glacial  gravel ;  and  in  working^them  for  gold,  sap- 
nhiree  were  obtained  as  a  by-product,  ^v  1890  companies 
Degao  to  be  formed  and  claims  taken  up  and  examined  with  a 
view  to  sapphire-mining.  The  region  extends  for  some  six 
miles  along  the  Missouri  River,  the  central  point  being  Spo- 
kane Bar,  twelve  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Helena.  Other 
names,  such  as  Emerald  Bar,  Ruby  Bar,  French  Bar.  Eldorado 
Bar,  etc.,  were  given  to  difierent  points  of  the  urea.  The 
gravel  rests  on  a  slaty  bed-rock  and  the  author  found  min- 
erals besides  gold  and  sapphires ;  among  these  are  small  ctys- 
tals  of  white  topaz,  garnets  in  roundea  grains  often  of  nch 
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color  and  miscalled  rabies,  cyaDite,  6tream-tin,  chalcedony^ 

limom'te  pseudomorphp  after  pyrite  nodules,  etc.  At  Kiiby 
Bar  two  facts  of  great  sif^iiificance  were  encountered,  bearing 
on  the  age  of  the  f^ravel  and  the  source  of  the  gems.  The 
writer  saw  and  measured  a  mastodon  tusk  three  feet  long, 
embedded  in  the  sapphire  layer  of  the  gravel ;  and  a  dike  was 
found  cutting  the  slaty  bed-rock  beneath ;  in  this  dike  were 
crystals  of  sapphire,  pjrope  and  sanidin.  All  these  facts  were 
described  by  tne  writer  in  the  Mineralogical  Magazine  (vol.  ix, 
p.  396,  1801),  together  with  an  account  of  the  rock  by  H. 
lliers  (loc.  cit.),  who  characterized  it  as  a  vo?:icnlar  niica- 
augite-audesite,"  aboiindinof  in  brown  mica  and  porphyritic 
crystals  of  angite,  with  a  ground-mass  of  feldspar  microlites 
and  brown  glassy  interstitial  matter,  with  magnetite. 

Two  years  before,  indeed,  in  1889,  the  writer  had  seen  some 
specimens  of  a  trachytic  rock,  enclosing  well-defined  crystals 
of  sapphire  similar  to  those  of  £ldorado  Bar,  from  a  dike  some- 
what farther  up  the  river.  These  facts,  which  were  referred 
to  in  the  ''Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  North  America" 
(p.  4:9),  and  the  Appendix  (p.  341),  sufficiently  showed  the 
source  of  the  gems  as  coming  from  the  erosion  of  dikes  of 
igneoas  rock. 

More  recently  sapphires  have  been  fonnd  throughont  a  con* 
siderable  district  lying  some  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  miles 
east  of  the  MisBonri  bars,  the  principal  point  being  Yogo 
Gulch,  on  the  Yogo  fork  of  Judith  River  near  its  head- 
waters, in  Fergus  County,  Montana,  on  the  eR^^tern  slope  of 
the  Little-Belt  Mountains.  The  nearest  town  is  LItica,  fifteen 
miles  to  the  northwest,  in  the  sunie  county.  The  sapphires 
oecnr  over  a  somewhat  extended  area,  which  is  being  explored 
and  laid  ont  in  claims.  They  are  imbedded  in  a  yellow  earthy 
material,  from  which  they  maj  be  washed  out  by  sluicing,  as 
for  gold,  the  heavy  crystals  gathering  at  the  bottom.  Mr.  B. 
Hobson,  of  Great  Falls,  Montana,  the  original  discoverer  of 
the  gems  at  Yogo  Gulch,  states  that  at  that  point  there  are  two 
veins  (dikes?)  containing  sapphires,  which  have  been  traced 
for  a  distance  of  seventy-five  hundred  to  eight  thousand  feet 
in  an  east-and-west  course,  about  eh^ht  hundred  feet  apart* 
One  of  these  is  seventy-live  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a  "  yel- 
low earth  "  (i.  e.  completely  decomposed).  It  has  been  found 
that  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  the  vein  is  really 
a  fifty-foot  fault,  and  that  the  vein  can  be  traced  very  mucn 
farther.  Tn  working  down  to  a  greater  depth,  the  unaltered 
igneous  rock  has  been  reached,  and  its  full  description  is  given 
iu  an  accouipauyin^  article  by  Pruf.  L.  Y.  Pirsson. 

These  Yogo  Gnlch  sapphires  have  been  referred  to  by  the 
writer  in  the  16th  and  17th  Annual  Beports  of  the  (7.  S.  Geo- 
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logical  Survey,  in  a  chap(;er  on  Tlie  Production  of  Precious 
Stones, — especially  in  Ko.  17,  for  1895,  p.  909;  they  will  be 
farther  described  in  No.  18,  for  1896. 

Other  localities  are  also  coming  to  light  in  the  same  State ; 
one  of  these  is  at  Roek  Greek,  Granite  Gonnty,  thirty  miles 
from  Fhillipsburg,  where  the  gems  are  reported  of  good  blue 
color,  with  other  tints,  and  some  pale  rubies;  another  is  on 
Cottonwood  Creek,  eigliteen  mi]e>  from  Deer  Lodge, — the 
stones  being  of  varied  colors,  red,  pink,  yellow,  and  occasion- 
ally bine ;  the  third  has  been  recently  announced  in  Choteau 
Gounty. 

As  regards  the  gems  themselves,  marked  differences  appear 
in  those  from  the  two  jM-incipal  Montana  regions.  AH  are  of 
small  size,  but  they  difier  in  crystallization.   Those  from  the 

]\f  issonri  gravels  are  characterized  l)y  the  presence  of  the  pris- 
matic faces,  with  the  basal  plane,  and  rarely  any  of  the  rhom- 
bohedral  modihcations, — tlie  prevailing  forms  being  hexagonal, 
either  prismatic  or  so  short  as  to  be  tabular.  A  beautiful 
example  of  this  type  is  figured  in  Gems  and  Precious  Stones 
of  North  America"  (colored  Plate  I,  fig.  0).  The  specimens 
from  the  minor  localities  have  generally  a  similar  type  of  form. 
The  Yogo  Gulch  crystals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  largely  rhom- 
boliedral,  with  tlie  basal  plane  more  (ir  less  present,  but  the 
prismatic  and  pyramidal  faces  hardly  at  all.  The  rhomhohc- 
drun  £c,  which  is  prominent  in  tiiese  crystals,  as  shown  in  the 
figures  and  descriptions  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt,  has  the  remarkable 
interest  of  being  new  to  this  species.  Other  very  noticeable 
features  which  the  writer  was  the  first  to  observe  and  point 
out,  are  the  striations  on  the  basal  plane  parallel  to  its  intersec- 
tions with  the  rhombohedron,  and  sometimes  rising  into  steps 
as  the  oscillation  becomes  a  replacement,  as  well  shown  in  Dr. 
Pratt's  tigure^  fFigs.  I'ia-XAa,  p.  427),  and  tlie  sini^uhn- depres- 
siorjs  on  the  basal  plane  in  other  crystals  l^Fiii;?.  5  10,  p.  -125), 
their  sides  being  formed  by  faces  of  the  inverse  rhombohe- 
dron, sometimes  meeting  in  a  point,  and  at  other  times  trun* 
catea  and  floored  by  a  basal  plane. 

We  have  here  two  distinct  types  of  crystallization  in  the 
same  mineral,  from  the  same  State,  and  produced  apparently 
under  similar  conditions  in  igneous  rocks.  It  will  be  extremely 
interesting  to  learn,  by  further  exploitation  and  study,  whether 
these  two  types  bear  any  tixed  or  detiuite  relation  to  the  j)ar- 
ticular  variety  of  eruptive  rock  in  which  they  occur.  The 
accounts  thus  far  given  of  the  rocks  examined  seem  to  suggest 
sach  a  possibility. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  early  Montana  sapphires  in  jewelry, 
it  is  hardly  possible  yet  to  predict  how  far  it  may  be  really 
important.   Much  beautiful  material  has  already  been  obtained^ 
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but  little  of  high  value.  Those  from  the  Missouri  bars  had  a 
wide  range  of  color, — light  blue,  blae-green,  green,  and  pink^ 
of  great  delicacy  and  brilliancy,  but  not  the  deep  shadcB  of 
blue  and  red  that  are  in  demand  for  fine  jewelry.  As  flemi- 
precious  or  "fancy"  stoneB,  they  have  value,  however. 

The  Yogo  Gulch- Judith  River  region  is  more  promising,  the 
colors  varying  from  light  blue  to  quite  dark  blue,  iucluding 
some  of  the  true  "cornilower"  tiut  so  much  prized  in  the 
sapphires  of  Ceylon.  Others  incline  to  amethystine  and  almost 
moy  Bhades.  Some  of  them  are  peacock  bine"  and  acme 
dichroic,  showing  a  deeper  tint  in  one  direction  than  in 
another;  and  some  of  the  "cornflower"  gems  are  eqnal  to 
any  of  the  Cevloncsc,  ■which  they  strongly  resemble, — more 
than  they  do  those  of  Cashmere.  Several  thousand  Ciirats 
were  taken  out  in  1895,  from  a  preliminary  washing  of  one 
hundred  loads  of  the  "  earth  of  these,  two  hundred  carats 
were  of  gem  quality  and  yielded,  when  cut,  sixty  carats  of 
fine  stones  wor^h  from  (2  to  $15  a  carat.  All,  however,  are 
small,  none  having  yet  been  obtained  of  more  than  1^  carats 
in  weight. 

Mineralogically,  the  Montana  sapphires  possess  great  interest. 
T!ic  accompaTiying  papers  of  Prof.  Firssou  and  Dr.  Fratt  pre- 
sent the  petrological  and  crystallographic  aspects  in  detail,  and 
to  these  the  reader  is  further  referred. 
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Art.  XLV. — On  the  Corundum-hear iiig  Rock  from  Yoyo 
Chdeh^  Montana  ;  by  L.  V.  PntssOK. 

The  cornndums  whose  occurrence  and  character  have  been 
described  in  the  forci^oinor  paper,  are  found  iu  a  dike  of  igne- 
ous rock  cutting  the  sedimentary  beds  near  the  entrance  of 
Yogo  Gulch.  While  the  cornndams,  which  are  washed  out  as 
gems,  ocenr  in  that  portion  of  the  dike  which  has  been  highly 
altered  and  decayed,  comparatively  little  altered  material  is 
also  obtainable,  and  tlie  opportunity  to  study  a  specimen  and 
some  sections  cut  from  it  tlie  writer  owes  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Weed  of  the  U.  8.  rTonjonrieal  Survey. 

In  tlie  hand  specimen  the  rock  is  of  a  dank  ^ray,  basic 
appearance  aud  lui^  an  uneveti  fracture.  It  contains  light 
green  or  white  included  fragments  which  form  its  most  con- 
Bj^icnoufi  feature,  and  these  angular  inclusions  are  probably 
pieces  of  limestone  broken  off  and  carried  upward  by  the  fluid 
rock  in  its  ascent.  They  vary  in  size  from  those  of  micro- 
scopic dimension?  ^ome  that  are  a  centimeter  across.  Many 
of  them  consist  euiiiely  of  calcite,  while  others  appear  to  be 
made  up  wholly  of  a  pale  green  mineral  which  is  probably  a 
pyroxene.  The  largest  inclusions  show  a  reaction  rim  of  the 
same  green  pyroxene,  the  rim  bein^  about  one  millimeter 
thick,  while  tiie  entire  center  is  of  calcite  with  scattered  prisms 
of  the  same  green  pyroxene.  The  rock  itself  shows  only  a 
few  scattered  tablets  of  mica  two  or  tliree  millimeters  in  diam- 
eter as  phenoerysts,  while  tlie  firroimdmass  glittei*s  witli  minute 
flecks  of  biotite,  and  considerable  pyroxene  is  seen. 

It  is  in  this  rock  tiiat  the  sapphire  occurs  imbedded  in  lar<re, 
distinct,  well-formed  crystals  as  described  in  the  previous 
paper.  They  show  the  corroded,  etched  surfaces  characteris- 
tic of  this  occurrence  and  often  have  traces  of  a  blackish  crust 
upon  them. 

Miero90opioal.  In  thin  section  the  rock  at  once  shows  its 
character  as  a  dark,  basic  lamprophjrc,  consisting  mainly  of 
biotite  and  pjToxene.  There  is  a  little  iron  ore  present,  but 
its  amount  is  small  and  mncii  less  than  is  nsuallv  seen  in  rocks 
of  this  class.  The  biotite  is  strongly  pleochroic,  varying 
between  an  almost  colorless  and  a  strong,  clear,  brown  tint. 
It  occurs  in  ragged  masses,  rarely  showing  crystal  outline,  and 
it  contains  a  large  amount  of  small  apatite  crystals.  The 
pyroxene  is  of  a  pale  green  tint  with  the  habit  of  diopside 
and  is  filled  with  many  inclusions,  now  altered  but  probably 
originally  of  glass ;  in  some  crystals  tliese  inclusions  are  so 
abundant  as  to  render  the  mineral  quite  sjiongy.  The  fjrains 
sometimes  show  crystal  form  but  are  mostly  anhedral  aud  vary 
in  size,  though  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  show  two  dis- 
tinct generations. 
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These  two  minerals  lie  closely  crowded  togetlier  and  tie 
feldspars  are  seen  iu  the  rock.  The  iuterotices  between  them, 
eonsist  of  a  Bmall  amoant  of  a  clonded,  brownish,  kaolin-like 
aggregate,  which  appears  to  represent  some  former  feldspath- 
oid  component^  possibly  lencite,  perhaps  analcite.  The  rock 
appears  to  have  its  closest  affinities  in  the  monchiquite  gronp, 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  basic,  pomewhat  altered  type. 
The  abundaiiee  of  biotite  shows  its  relation  to  tlie  ?niTH>ttes, 
bnt  the  rock  is  inncli  rieher  in  the  ferro-magnesian  cumponents 
and  lacks  the  feldspar  of  the  niinettes.  It  has  evidently  a  close 
affinity  with  the  minettee  and  shonklnite  of  the  region  whose 
occurrence  has  been  already  described,*  and  is  clearly  a  more 
basic  form  of  the  same  magma.  It  has  the  same  riehness  in 
biotite  and  pyroxene  as  these,  bnt  diffei*s  in  the  feldspathic 
component.  The  Yop^o  Peak  center  is  bat  a  small  number  of 
miles  distant  from  tlie  locality. 

Some  cnlcite  in  agglomerated  irranules  is  also  seen  in  the 
section  "and  this,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  lamprophyres,  does 
not  appear  as  if  secondary  in  origin  and  is  probably  dae  to 
limestone  fragments  picked  tip  as  previously  mentioned. 

Origin  of  tht  sapphires.  The  occurence  of  such  well- 
crystallized  corundaui  in  a  basic  igneous  rock  is  of  great 
interest.  It  «peins  clear,  from  the  many  different  ways  in 
which  this  mineral  occurs,  that  there  must  be  several  methods 
in  nature  for  its  formation.  The  association  with  metamor- 
phic  rockfe  such  a&  gneisses,  schists,  etc.,  is  well  known  and  its 
oecnrrence  with  granites  is  also  not  uncommon.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  the  association  is  with  older,  metamorphic  or 
granular  oiystalline  rocks,  ihI  we  know  of  its  occurrence  in 
more  recent,  undoubted,  basic,  igneous  rocks  in  but  few  cases. 
Lagorio,t  in  an  article  to  be  mentioned  presently,  gives  a  list 
of  the  know!i  occurrences  of  corundum  in  igneous  rocks,  tlieir 
tuffs,  ejected  fragments  and  eontaet  zones.  The  number  of 
occurrences  where  tlie  nuncral  is  found  imbedded  in  igneous 
rocks  is  small,  and  to  them  the  author  can  add  Unkel  on  the 
Khine  and  Steinheim  near  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  where, 
as  he  has  observed,  small  blue  sapphires  enclosed  in  the  fresh 
basalt  have  been  found. 

By  a  series  of  important  and  interesting  experiments  Moro- 
zewicz:|;  showed  that  molten  glass  of  a  basic  character  dissolved 
alumina  readily  and  in  large  <juantity,  and  from  this,  on  cool- 
ing, corundum  and  spinel  crystals  separated  out.  Lagorio,§  in 
commenting  on  these  results  and  adding  details  of  some  exoer- 
iroents  of  his  own,  showed  that  the  former  idea  which  nad 
been  held  concerning  the  origin  of  corundum  in  igneous  rocks 

*  This  Journal,  vol.  1.  1896,  p.  467. 

t  Zeitschr.  fiir  Kn      toI.  xxiv,  p.  285,  1895. 

j  Ibid.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  281,  1895.  ^  Op.  cit.,  supra. 
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should  now  no  longer  be  urged.  This  idea  was  tbat  such 
corunduras  had  been  torn  loose  from  some  place  below  where 
tbey  had  previously  existed,  and  being  inittsible  had  spread 
themselvee  throa^h  the  magma.  Others  again  recognized  in 
these  eornndums  infusible  bat  recrystallized  portions  of  rock 
fragments  enclosed  in  the  magma,  other  portions  being  con- 
verted into  spinel,  cordierito,  etc.  Lagorio  points  out,  liow- 
ever,  that  this  conhl  not  be  the  caRC,  as  corundum  dissolves 
in  molten  glasses,  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  confusion  which 
has  existed  between  fiisihility  of  compounds  in  molten  masses 
and  their  whthiliii/  in  the  same,  the  two  being  qaite  distinct. 
The  characteristic  form  of  corundum  occurring  with  igneous 
rocks  is  the  thin,  flat,  hexagonal  table  with  low.  rhombohedron, 
described  in  the  following  paper. 

This  occurrence  at  Yogo  Creek  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  list  of  pyrogcnetic  corundum.  The  clear-cut  form  of  the 
crystals  and  their  general  distribution  shows  that  they  have 
crystallized  out  of  the  magma  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
well  formed  phenocrjsts  of  feldspar  in  a  ixu-phyry  betray 
their  origin. 

The  general  character  of  the  rock,  however,  and  its  close 
relationship  to  tlie  minettes  and  shonkinite  of  the  region 
shows  that  it  could  not  originally  have  been  sufficiently  rich 
in  alumina  to  have  allowed  a  general  separation  out  of  corun- 
dum. The  condition  of  it,  as  mentioned  above,  shows  that  the 
magma  took  up  great  quantities  of  inclusions  from  the  sedi- 
ments through  which  it  passed.  Amon^  these  sediments  must 
have  been  a  great,  though  unknown,  thickness  of  the  Belt  for- 
mation, consisting  of  clay  shales.  This  formation  lies  between 
the  Archaean  gneisses  and  the  lowest  beds  of  recognized 
Cambrian.  The  liabih'ty  of  the  beds  to  be  shattered  by  igne- 
ous rocks  ascending  through  it  and  included  as  fragments,  has 
already  been  shown  elsew  here.* 

Such  included  fragments  of  shale,  if  the  magma  maintained 
its  heat  sufficiently,  as  confined  in  dike  form  it  naturally  would 
do,  would  eventually  be  dissolved,  as  the  experiments  described 
show.  There  would  thus  be  formed  local  areas  in  the  magma 
very  rich  in  alumina,  which,  on  cooling,  would  allow  crystals 
of  corundum  to  separate  out.  This  explanation  seems  to  us 
most  in  accord  both  with  the  facts  observed  in  the  field  and 
those  obtained  by  experiment  in  the  laboratory.  The  form  of 
the  crystals  is  also  in  accord  with  that  of  tlie  pyrogenetic 
corandums. 

This  occurrence  then  agrees  well  with  the  experiments  and 
views  of  Lagorio  and  is  indeed  an  important  confirmation  of 

them. 

Mincralogical  Pctrograplii(-:il  Laboratory,  SIteffield  Scientific  Scliool,  Yale  Uiu« 

versily,  New  Haven,  June,  18'J7. 

•  Geology  of  Castle  Mt.,  Bull.  139,  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey,  p.  72. 
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Art,  XLVL — On  the  C?ystallograpky  of  the  Montana  Sap- 

j^hires;  by  J.  fl.  Pkatt. 

The  sapphire  crystals  from  Yogo  Gulcli,  Montana,  are 
etched  and  striated  to  such  a  degree  that  no  crjstallographic 
meaBDrementB  were  possible  on  the  reflecting  goniometer;  but 
snffieieiitly  acenrate  angles  ootild  be  obtained  with  the  contact 
goniometer  to  allow  of  the  identification  of  the  faces. 

The  prism  of  the  second  order  a(1120)  which  is  so  common 
on  cornndum  was  not  observed  on  anj  of  the  crystals  frnm  tLis 
locality.  The  only  two  faces  that  could  be  identified  were  tiie 
base  e(OOOl)  and  the  rhonihohedron  (r(30,^2)  which  is  a  new 
face  for  corundum.  On  one  crystal,  two  very  small  faces  were 
obeervcd,  which  were  too  small  to  be  meaanred  with  the  con- 
tact goniometer,  bnt  were  probably  the  faces  of  a  pyramid  of 
the  second  order. 

In  determining  the  rhombohedron,  ten  or  more  independent 
measurements  were  invade  of  ca.x.  These  varied  from  66°  to 
68°,  bnt  approximated  closely  to  67°,  whicli  agrees  very  well 
with  the  calculated  value,  6T°'a',  for  m)ly^;iOM. 

The  crystals  are  developed  as  shown  in  figs.  1,  2  and  3, 
page  425,  the  prevailing  type  being  like  iig.  3.  The  crystals 
vaiy  from  those  where  the  base  is  very  largely  developed,  hav- 
ing a  diameter  of  8™»,  while  the  rhombohedron  is  only  l™",  to 
those  that  liave  the  base  and  rhombohedron  equally  developed. 
(Fiir.  1).  AVliere  the  faces  are  more  equally  developed,  the 
rhonibohedral  faces  are  genondly  rounded. 

The  basal  plane  often  shows  characteristic  striations  which 
are  parallel  to  the  three  intersections  of  the  base  and  the 
rhombohedron  as  shown  in  iig.  4.  These  lines  are  sharp  and 
distinct  and  on  the  very  flat  crystals  can  easily  be  measared^ 
when  examined  under  the  microscope.  The  rhombohedral 
faces  are  very  roughly  striated  without  showing  any  distinct 
parallel  lines. 

One  very  common  development  of  these  crystals  is  a  repeated 
growth  on  the  basal  plane,  of  the  rliomhohedron  x('30o'2)  and 
the  base,  c'(OOUl),  as  represented  in  li^.  li.  These  growths  are  very 
varied,  as  is  shown  in  figs.  11-14  (p.42T),  where  they  are  drawn 
in  basal  projection.  In  fig.  11,  there  is  bnt  one  secondary  rhom- 
bohedron and  base,  whicli  has  one  of  its  rhombohedron  faces  a 
continuation  of  one  of  the  rhombohedron  faces  of  the  crystal. 
Fig.  12  represents  a  repeated  growth,  each  face  of  which  is 
entirelv  distinnt  from  the  faces  of  the  main  crystal.  In  fitr.  13 
there  are  rej>resented  two  and  in  tig.  14  a  scries  of  such 
growths,  where  a  number  of  the  rhombohedrui  faces  coiucide. 
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These  prrowths  occur  most  frequently  on  the  flat  crystals.  The 
thickuesti  of  the  rlioiiibobedron  rarely  reaches  1"^'"  and  often 
thej  are  so  thin,  that  thej  appear  like  striations.  Figs,  llo- 
14a,  representing  the  same  cryiBtals  as  figs.  11-14,  have  been 
drawn  as  they  appear  under  the  lens,  wliiwi  brings  odttfae  rela- 
tion of  the  base  and  rhombohedron  to  better  advantage. 

Bauer*  in  a  recent  article,  entitled  "  Ueber  das  Vorlcomnien 
der  Kubine  in  Birma,"  has  described  this  same  style  of  develop- 
ment as  occnrrinor  on  tlie  Burma  rubies,  but  it  is  not  80  gen- 
eral as  on  the  Moutana  coruiidunis. 

Etohiny-jiguree, — ^The  etching-figures,  which  were  observed 
on  nearly  all  the  crystals  examine,  were  on  the  basal  plane. 
The  figures  are  very  perfect,  and  although  showinfi^  many  dif- 
ferent forms,  they  all  have  a  rhombohedral  symmetry.  Fig.  5 
represents  the  common  etching-figure,  which  is  a  rhombohe- 
dral depression  terminating  in  a  point.  The  edges  of  the 
depression  are  sharp  and  well-defined,  as  are  also  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  rhombohedral  faces  of  the  depression.  These 
rhombohedral  faces  were  smooth  and  gave  fair  reflections  of 
the  signal  on  the  reflecting  goniometer;  In  measnring  them, 
all  the  crystal  but  the  depression  to  be  measured  was  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  wax.  Two  different  crystals  were 
measured,  which  gave  for  rhombohedron  on  rhombohedron 
22°  30' ;  this  corresponds  to  the  rhombohedron  10l7,  for  which 
the  calculated  value  is  21^  50'.  The  same  stvle  of  fij^ures  were 
observed  whose  edges  were  parallel  to  those  of  the  negative 
rhombohedron ;  these,  however,  are  not  common  in  isolated 
figures. 

Another  common  form  is  represented  in  flgs.  6  and  7,  where 
the  depression  is  bounded  by  the  basal  plane,  which  at  times  is 
so  large  that  the  rhombohedral  plane  is  hardly  visible.  Fig.  8 
represents  etching-fignres,  where,  on  the  bcisal  plane  of  a  shal- 
low depression,  there  is  another  and  sometimes  two  other  etch- 
ing-figures. These  second  etching-figures  are  like  the  common 
ones  shown  in  fig.  5.  The  oater  rhombohedral  contour  of  these 
figures  is  generally  rounded  \  this  is  also  usually  the  case  with 
the  deeper  depressions. 

Often  the  etching-figures  are  intergrown  (fig.  9)  and  when 
many  of  these  occur  together  they  have  the  appearance  of 
raised  figures,  rather  than  of  depressions.  This  raised  appear- 
ance is  very  striking,  when  there  is  a  combination  of  the  plus 
and  minus  rhombohedron  in  parallel  position  and  without  over- 
lapping each  other  (fig.  10). 

The  figures  vary  considerably  in  size,  but  most  of  them  are 
near  1"""  in  diameter.  A  few  were  observed  that  were  nearly 
2"'°  in  diameter. 

*  TSiwm  Jalirbudi  fur  Ifin.  QeoU  und  Pal.,  il,  p.  209,  1896. 
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Bauer*  has  described  etchin^-figares  that  he  obaerved  on  the 

base  0001  and  tlie  pyramid  2243  of  the  Burma  rubies.  Those 
on  the  base  are  similar  to  tlic  figures  in  fig.  5,  except  that  the 
outside  contour  of  the  rhombohedron  is  rounded. 

Sapphires  from  Emerald  Bar^  Montana. 

The  crystals  from  Emerald  Bar,  Cafion  Ferry,  Mea«:ber  Co., 
Montana,  are  entirely  different  in  their  development  from  those 
from  Yogo  Gulch.  The  prism  t^\^1120)  is  always  present  and 
is  usually  in  combinatiou  with  the  base  ^(OOOI.)  and  the  unit 
rhombohedron,  r(10ll)^  fig.  17.  On  some  of  the  crystals,  how- 
ever, the  rhombohedron  is  wanting  and  the  prism  is  very-  short 
as  represented  in  fig.  16.  Fig.  15  represents  a  crystal  termi- 
nated by  a  pyramid  of  the  second  order  in  addition  to  the  base 
and  rhombohedron.  The  measured  jungles  only  approximate 
to  the  calculated  ones  for  tlie  face  22i3,  but  as  this  is  the  com- 
mon pyramid  for  corundum  it  seems  very  probable  that  it  is 
the  iace.  The  crystal  was  only  well  terminated  at  one  end. 
The  crystal  is  similar  to  one  figured  by  Bauer  from  the  Bnrma 
district. 

The  crystals  are  all  rough  and  more  or  less  striated,  so  that 
the  measurements  with  t£e  contact  goniometer  were  only 
approximate,  but  were  sufficiently  accurate  to  identify  the 

faces. 

The  repeated  growtli  described  above  was  also  observed  on 
the  Emerald  Bar  crystals  but  not  in  any  variety  of  forms. 
Only  one  form  of  growth  was  observed,  represented  in  fig.  17^ 
page  427,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  unit  rhombohedron 

and  the  base. 

None  of  the  etching-figures  so  common  on  the  Yogo  Ghilch 
crystals  were  found  on  these  crystals. 

Mineralogical  Petrographical  Laboratory, 

Sheffield  Scieotific  School,  New  Haveo,  Coqd. 

*  L.  c,  p.  213. 
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Art.  XL VII. — Electrical  Measurement  hy  Alternating  OuT' 
rents  /      Henry  A.  EoWLAND. 

The  electrical  ([uaiitities  pertaining  to  an  electric  current 
which  it  is  usually  necessary  to  measure,  outside  of  current, 
eleetromotive  force,  watts,  etc.,  are  reaistanoeB,  self  and  matnal 
indnotanoeB  and  capacities.  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  measnre- 
ment  of  alteiiiating  currents,  electromotive  force  and  watts  in 
a  separate  paper.  Resistances  are  ordinarily  best  dealt  with  by 
continuous  currents,  except  liquid  resistances.  I  propose  to 
treat  in  this  paper,  however,  mainly  of  inductances,  self  and 
mutual,  and  of  capacities  to^xcthcr  with  their  ratios  and  values 
in  absolute  measure  as  obtained  by  alternating  currents.  I 
also  give  a  few  methods  of  resistance  measnremeut  more  seen- 
rate  than  usually  g:iven  bj  means  of  telephones  or  electrody- 
namometcrs  as  usually  used  and  specially  suitable  for  resistances 
of  electrolytic  liquids. 

1  have  introduced  man  v  now  and  some  old  methods,  depend- 
inf^  upon  makins^  tlie  wiiole  current  through  a  given  branch 
circuit  equal  to  zero.  Thcsu  always  rec^uire  two  adjustments 
and  they  must  often  be  made  simultaneously.  However,  some 
of  them  admit  of  the  adjustments  being  made  independently 
of  each  other,  and  these,  of  course,  are  the  most  convenient. 
But  all  these  zero  methods  do  not  admit  of  any  i^reAt  accuracy 
unless  very  heavy  currents  are  passed  through  the  resistances. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  an  electrodynamometer  cannot  be 
made  nearly  as  sensitive  for  small  c?Trrcnts  as  a  magnetic 
galvanometer.  The  deHectioti  of  an  electro-dynamometer  is  as 
the  square  of  the  current.  To  make  it  doubly  sensitive 
requires  double  the  number  of  turns  in  both  the  coils.  Hence 
we  Quickly  reach  a  limit  of  sensitiveness.  It  is  easy  to  measure 
an  alternating  current  of  '0001  ampere  and  difficult  for  *00001 
ampere.  A  telephone  is  more  sensitive  and  an  instrument 
made  by  suspendini;^  a  piece  of  soft  iron  at  an  angle  of  45°,  as 
invented  by  Lord  liayleigh,  is  also  probably  more  sensitive. 

For  this  reason  I  have  introduced  here  many  new  methods, 
depending  upon  adjusting  two  currents  to  a  phase-diflerence  of 
90  which  I  believe  to  be  a  new  principle.  This  I  do  by  pass- 
ing one  current  through  the  fixed  and  the  other  through  the 
suspended  coil  of  an  electrodynamometer.  By  this,  means  a 
heavy  current  can  be  passed  through  the  fixed  coils  and  a 
minute  current  through  the  movable  coil,  thus  multiplying 
the  sensitiveness  possibly  1000  times  over  the  zero  current 

method. 

I  have  also  found  that  many  of  the  methods  become  very 
simple  if  we  use  mutual  inductances  made  of  wires  twisted 
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together  and  wound  into  coils.  In  this  way  the  self  induc- 
tances of  the  coils  are  all  practically  equal  and  the  mutual 
inductances  of  pairs  of  coils  also  ec^ual.  Hence  we  have  only 
to  measnre  the  mmute  difference  of  these  two  to  reduce  the 
eoDstants  of  the  coil  to  one  constant,  and  jet  by  proper  connec- 
tions we  can  vary  the  inductances  in  manj  ratios.  Three 
wires  is  a  good  nnmber  to  nse.  However,  the  electrostatic 
induction  between  tlic  wires  must  be  carefully  allowed  for  or 
corrected  if  much  greater  accuraey  than  -j^^  is  desired. 

By  these  various  methods  the  measurement  of  capacities  and 
inductances  has  been  made  as  easy  as  the  measurement  of 
resistances,  while  the  aoenracy  has  been  vastly  improved  and 
many  sources  of  error  suggested. 

Relative  results  are  more  accurate  than  absolnte  as  the  period 
of  an  alternating^  current  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  its  wave 
form  may  depart  from  a  true  sine  curve. 

Let  self  inductances,  mutual  inductances,  capacities  and 
resistances  be  designateil  by  L  or  ly  M  or  771.  C  or  c,  and  R  or 
7'  with  the  same  suffixes  when  they  apply  to  the  same  circuit, 
the  mutaal  inductance  having  two  snmxes.  Let  h  be  2w 
times  the  number  of  complete  periods  per  second,  orb^  27m. 

The  quantities  bLy  bM  or  —  are  of  the  dimensions  of  resist- 

L 

ance  and  thus       h*lX)  or  ^'MO  have  no  dimensions.  d'LM,, 

L  M 

—  or  —  have  dimensions  of  the  square  of  resistances. 

Where  we  have  a  mutual  inductance  M,„  we  have  also  the 
two  self  inductances  of  the  coil?  L,  and  L,.  When  these  coils 
are  joined  in  tlie  two  possible  manners,  the  self  inductance  of 
the  whole  is 

L,+L,+2M„  or  L,+L,-2M„. 

In  case  of  a  twisted  wire  coil  the  last  is  very  small.  Likewise 
LjL,— M'\,  will  he  very  small  for  a  twisted  wire  coil^  asisfonnd 
hy  multiplying  the  first  two  equations  together. 

If  there  are  more  coils  we  can  write  similar  equations.  For 
three  coils  we  have 

Lj-fL,4-L,4-2M^.^  i  2M,3  +  2M„ 

1.  L,+L,  +  L,-2M„-2M„  +  2M., 

2.  L.  +  L,  +  L,-2M„  +  2M„-2M„ 

3.  L^  +  L,+L,  +  2M„-2M„~2M„ 

Connecting  them  in  pairs,  we  have  the  self  inductances 

Lj+L,+3M„  L,+L,+2M.,  L.+L.+2M„ 
L.+L,-.2M„        L.  +L,-2M,.  L.+L.-2M., 

There  are  many  advantages  in  twisting  the  wires  of  the 
standard  inductance  together,  but  it  certainly  increases  the 
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electrostatic  action  between  the  coils.  This  latter  sonrce  of 
error  must  be  constantly  in  mind,  however,  and,  for  great  accu- 
racy, calcnlated  and  corrected  for.  But  by  proper  choice  of 
naethod  we  may  sometimes  eliminate  it. 

For  the  most  accurate  standards,  I  do  not  recommend  the 
use  of  twisted  wire  coiis^  at  least  without  great  caution.  But 
for  many  purposes  it  certainly  is  a  great  convenience,  espe- 
cially where  only  an  accuracy  of  one  per  cent  is  desired.  In 
some  calculations  I  liave  tnade,  I  have  obtained  corrections  of 
from  one  to  one-teiitli  per  cent  from  this  cause. 

For  twisted  wires  the  above  results  reduce  to  SL  +  ^M, 
3L— 2M.  Similar  equations  can  be  obtained  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of  wires.    For  twisted  wire  coils,  n  wires  joined  abreast, 

the  self  induction  is  Iltti— il^^  which  is  practically  equal  to 

L  or  M.   The  resistance  is  R/n. 

Allien  we  have  n  ^p'^m  wires  twisted  and  wound  in  a  coil 
and  wc  connect  them  p  direct  and  m  reverse,  the  resistance  and 

self  induction  will  bo 

nB'-f^^  K  [AC-t-HC-uAB]        B'[/t(A-HB)-C]  +  6' ABC 

{niiy^ihcy  («R)»-|.(*C)' 

where  R  is  the  resistance  of  one  coil  and 

A  =  L  +  («-l)M 
B  =  L-M 

C  =  nh  + {imp— 7})'^>i 

This  gives  self  inductances  and  resistances  equal  or  less  than 
L  and  K.  The  correction  for  electrostatic  induction  remains 
to  be  put  in.  For  the  general  ease,  the  equation  is  very  com- 
plicated for  coils  abreast,  with  mutual  inductances. 

The  number  of  mutual  inductances  to  be  obtained  is  M  for 
two  wires,  0,  M,  i^lVf  for  three  wires,  0,  M,  2M,  3M  for  four 
wires,  etc.  From  these  results  we  see  that  we  are  always  able 
to  reduce  mutual  to  self  in(ln(!tance.  Measuring  the  self  induct- 
ance of  a  coil  connected  in  dilferent  ways,  we  can  always  deter- 
mine the  mutual  inductances  in  terms  of  the  self  inductances. 

Thus  we  need  not  search  for  methods  of  directly  comparing 
mutual  inductances  with  each  other,  although  I  have  given 
two  of  these,  but  we  can  content  ourselves  with  measuring 
self  inductances  and  capacities.  Fortunately  most  of  the 
methods  are  specially  adajited  to  the  latter,  the  ratio  of  self 
inductance  to  capacity  being  capable  of  great  exactness  by 
many  methods. 

In  the  use  of  condensers  I  have  met  with  great  difficulty 

from  the  presence  of  electric  absorption.   I  have  found  that 

this  can  be  represented  by  a  resistance  placed  in  the  circuit  of 

the  condenser,  which  resistance  is  a  function  of  current  period 

Am.  Jous.  8of.~FouBTH  Sainn^  Tok  IV,  No.  24.— Dao.,  1897. 
30 
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T  have  developed  Maxwell's  theory  of  electric  absorption  in 
thi^  manner.  Correcting  his  equations  for  a  small  error,  I 
have  developed  the  resistance  and  capacity  of  a  condenser  as 
followb : 

Let  a  condenser  be  made  of  strata  of  thickneflses  a,  of,,  etc. 
and  specifio  indaction  capacities  h^h^  etc  and  resistances^.^,, 
etc.  Then  we  have 

K  —  -5  -  ri  +  w  - 


Where 


1 


•n 


1 


etc. 


etc. 


Hr.  Penniman  has  (  xperiniented  in  the  Johns  Hoplvins  Uni- 
versity laltoratory  with  eondensers  by  method  25  and  found 
some  interestlnijf  results.  With  a  miea  standard  condenser  of 
^  microfarad  lie  was  not  able  to  detect  any  electric  ab6or))tion, 
although  I  have  uo  doubt  one  of  the  more  accurate  methods 
will  show  it. 

With  a  condenser,  probably  of  waxed  paper,  he  found 

Number  of  complete  Capacity  in  Apparent  resistance 

periods  pi^r  second.  microfurudii.  in  ohms. 

140  4*64  139*6 

32*0  4-96  34-1 

53-3  4-96  •  20-5 

131  1  4-94  6*2 

The  first  valne  of  the  capacity  seems  to  be  in  error,  possibly 
one  of  calculation.  However,  the  result  seems  to  show  a 
nearly  constant  capacity  but  a  resistance  increasing  rapidly 

with  decrease  of  ]X'riod,  as  Maxwe!^^J  formnljc  shows.  The 
constant  value  of  the  capacity  remains  to  be  explained. 
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Mr.  Penniman  will  oontinae  the  investigation  with  other 
condenserBy  liquid  and  solid,  as  well  as  plates  in  electrolytic 

liquids. 

The  results  in  the  other  measurements  have  been  fairly  satis- 
fjK'tnry,  but  mjuiy  of  the  better  methods  have  only  been 
recently  discovered  and  are  thus  nntried.  But  we  must  ac- 
knowledge at  once  that  work  of  the  nature  here  described  is 
most  liable  to  error.  Every  alternating  current  has,  not  only 
its  fnndamental  period,  but  also  its  harmonics,  so  that  verj 
accnrate  absolute  values  are  almost  impossible  to  he  obtained 
without  great  care.  To  eliminate  them,  I  propose  to  use  an 
arranp^ement  of  two  parallel  circuits,  one  containing  a  conden- 
ser and  the  other  a  self-inductance,  each  with  veiy  little  resist- 
ance. The  long  period  waves  will  pass  through  the  second 
side  and  the  dhort  ones  through  the  condenser  side.  liy  shunt- 
ing oS  some  of  the  current  from  the  second  side,  it  will  be 
more  free  from  harmonics  than  the  first  one. 

However,  in  a  multipolar  dynamo,  especially  one  containing 
iron,  there  is  danger  of  long  period  waves  also,  which  this 
method  might  intensify.  A  second  arrangement,  using  the 
condenser  side,  miiz^lit  eliminate  them.  However,  many  dyna- 
mos without  iron  and  without  too  many  poles  and  properly 
wound  produce  a  very  good  curve  without  harmonics,  especially 
if  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  replaced  by  a  self  inductance 
having  no  iron.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  absolute  deter- 
minations. Hatios  of  inductance,  self  and  mutual,  and  capacity 
are  Independent  of  the  period,  and  thus  it  can  always  be  elimi> 
nated.    Measurements  of  resistances  also  are  independent. 

But  there  are  other  errors  which  one  who  has  worked  with 
continuon?  currents  may  fall  into.  Xearly  all  alternating  cur- 
rents generate  electromagnetic  waves  which  are  so  strong  that 
currents  exist  in  ever^  closed  circuit  with  any  opening  between 
conductors  in  the  vicinity. 

We  eliminate  this  source  of  error  by  twisting  wires  together 
and  other  expedients.  But  in  avoiding  one  error,  we  plunge 
into  another.  For,  by  twistinir  wircf?  we  intioduce  electro- 
static capacity  between  then),  wliieh  may  vitiate  our  results. 
Thus,  in  methods  23  or  24  for  comparing  mntnal  inductances, 
if  there  is  electrostatic  capacity  between  the  wires,  a  current 
will  flow  through  the  electrodynamometor  in  the  testing  cir- 
cuit and  destroy  the  balance. 

Various  expedients  suggest  themselves  to  eliminate  this 
trouble,  as,  for  instance,  the  variation  of  the  resistance  A  in 
the  above,  but  T  sliall  reserve  them  for  a  future  paper.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  it  I>  ^  'nietimes  possible,  as  in  method  12  for 
instance,  to  choose  a  metiiod  in  which  the  error  does  not  exist. 
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Howerer,  with  the  best  of  methods,  much  rests  with  the  ex- 
periiDcnter,  as  errors  from  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic 
induction  are  added  to  errors  from  defective  insulation  when 

we  use  alteniiiting  currents. 

These  errors  are  generally  less  than  one  per  cent,  however, 
and  intelligent  and  careful  work  reduces  them  to  less  than  this. 

The  foil  lowing  methods  generally  refer  by  number  to  the 
plate  on  which  the  resistances,  etc.  are  generally  marked.  One 
large  circle  with  a  small  one  inside  represent  an  electrodyna- 
roometer.  Of  nrse  the  circuit  of  the  smati  coil  can  be  inter* 
changed  with  the  large  one.  Generally  we  make  the  smaUer 
current  go  through  tnc  hanging  coil. 

By  the  nietliods  1  to  14,  we  adjust  the  electrodynamometer 
to  zero  by  making  the  phase  dillereuce  in  the  two  coils  1)0°, 
For  greatest  sensitiveness^  the  currents  through  the  two  coils 
must  be  the  greatest  possible,  heating  being  the  limit.  This 
current  should  be  first  calculated  from  the  impedance  of  the 
circuit,  as  there  is  danger  of  making  it  too  great. 

In  the  second  series  of  methods,  15-20,  the  branch  cir- 
cuit in  whicli  the  current  is  to  be  0  is  indicated  by  0. 

liesistances  in  the  septirate  circuits  are  represented  by  R  R' 
R,  etc.  and  r  r'  r,  etc.  Corresponding  self  inductances  and 
capacities  in  the  same  circuits  are  L  L' L,  etc.  and  1 1'  1,  etc.  or 
C  C  0,  etc.  and  e  etc.  b^^irn  where  n  is  the  number  of 
complete  current  waves  per  second. 

The  currents  must  be  as  heavy  as  possible,  ^  ampere  or 
more,  and  it  is  well  to  make  tliose  that  require  a  current  of 
more  than  ampere  of  larger  wire  freely  suspended  in  oil. 
A  larger  current  can,  however,  be  passed  throne!'li  an  ordinary 
lesistance  box  for  a  second  or  two  without  dauber.  A  few 
fixed  coarse  resistances  of  large  wire  in  air  or  oil  with  ordi- 
nary  resistance  boxes  for  fine  adjustment,  are  generally  all  that 
are  required.  Special  boxes  avoiding  electrostatic  induction 
aro,  however,  the  best,  but  are  not  now  generally  obtainable. 

In  some  methods,  sncli  8,  0,  10,  etc.  we  can  eliminate  un- 
desirable terms  containing  the  current  period  by  using  a  key 
whicli  suddenly  changes  the  connections  before  the  period  has 
lime  to  change  much. 

In  using  twisted  wire  mutual  inductances,  methods  7  and  12 
are  about  or  entirely  free  from  error  dne  to  electrostatic  action 
between  the  wires.  In  all  the  methods  this  error  is  less  when 
tlie  resistance  of  the  coils  is  least  and  in  23  and  24  when  A  is 
least.  In  method  8  the  error  is  very  small  when  the  coil  resist- 
ances and  R  are  small  and  r  great.  Tt!  this  method  with  1 
henry  and  1  microfarad  tlie  en-or  need  not  exceed  1  in  1000. 
Probably  the  sanje  reiiiaiks  apply  to  i),  10,  11,  also.  By  suita- 
ble adjustment  of  resistances  in  the  other  method,  the  error 
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may  be  reduced  to  a  tuiniaiatn.  It  can,  of  course,  be  calcU' 
lated  and  corrected  for. 

An  electrodjnatiiuuieter  can  be  made  to  detect  0001  ampere 
without  making  the  self  Inductance  of  the  suspended  coil  more 
than  *0007  Henrys  or  that  o£  the  stationary  coils  more  than  '0006 
henrjs,  the  latter  coil  readily  sustaining  a  current  of  amperes 
without  much  heating. 

An  error  may  creep  in  by  methods  1-14  if  the  current 
throngli  the  suspension  is  too  great,  thus  heatini^  it  and  possi- 
bly twisting  it.  Tliis  should  be  tested  by  short  circuiting'  the 
suspended  coil  or  varying  tlie  current.  For  the  zero  method 
it  18  eliminated  hy  always  adjusting  until  there  is  no  motion 
on  reversing  the  current  through  one  coil. 

Inductances  containing^  iron  introduce  harmonics  and  vary 
with  current  strength.    Thns  they  have  no  fixed  value. 

Closed  circuits  or  masses  of  metal  near  a  self  inductance, 
diminish  it,  and  increase  the  apparent  resistance  whicli  effects 
vary  with  the  period.    Short  circuits  in  coils  are  thus  detected. 

Electrolytic  cells  act  as  capacities  which,  as  well  as  the  ap^ 
parent  resistance,  vary  with  the  current  period.  They  also 
introduce  harmonics.   The  same  may  be  said  of  an  electric  arc. 

An  incandescent  lamp  or  hot  wire  introduces  harmonics  into 
the  circuit. 

Hysteresis  in  an  iron  inductance  acts  as  an  apparent  resist- 
ance in  the  wire  almost  independent  of  the  current  period,  and 
does  not,  of  itself,  introduce  harmonics.  The  harmonics  are 
due  to  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  permeability  with  the 
amount  of  magnetization. 
Electric  absorption  in  a  condenser  acts  as  a  resistance  vary- 


and  capacities  combined  acts  as  a  resistance  and  inductance  or 
capacity,  both  of  which  vary  with  the  current  period,  the  s<piare 
of  the  current  period  alone  entering.  For  symmetry  the 
square  of  the  current  period  can  alone  enter  in  all  these  eases 
and  those  above. 

Hence  only  inductances  containing  no  iron  or  not  near  any 
closed  metallic  circuits  have  a  fixed  value.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  condensers,  as  tliey  must  be  free  from  electric  absorp- 
tion or  electrolytic  action  to  have  constants  independent  of  the 
period.  There  is  no  apparent  hysteresis  in  condensers  and 
the  constants  do  not  apparently  vary  with  the  electrostatic 
force. 

The  following  nitmbers  indicate  both  the  number  of  the 
method  and  the  figures  in  the  plate,  p.  437. 
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Method  J. 

}L  -  [r(B.+R")+R>+R.)]  [R'(R.  +  RJ+R'(B.+K')] 
e  "  '  (R,+k  "+R,;)' 

Method  2, 

[R,R--.R,R-  ]  IR  (r +  R")  +  R„(r+R,)]_ 
R,(R,  +  RJ 

Method  3. 

lo  (I)  make  R'  =  R"  =  R,  =  0  or  in  (2)  make  R"=  R,  =  0 

R,  =  00,  —  =  rR' 

In  cape  the  circuit  r  contains  some  self  inductance,  Z,  we  can 
conect  for  it  bj  the  equation 


Method  4' 

h-  [R^(>' + R J + R  (R + R. )][ R" + R,,) + R  (R, + Rj] 

c  *"  R'  R" 

Method  5. 

L,  _  [R,(R" + R  J + R,.(R"  R")J[R(R"  ^  R  J +r(R^  4-  R'')i 
c "  (K'+R")(R"+RJ 

Method  e. 

^ori=(R  +  K')  (R"+r) 

We  e:ui  correct  for  self  inductions,  L',  L''  in  the  circuits 
R  ,  iv        utsirig  the  exact  equation 

*'[[L'(r  +  R")  +  (L"-  ±^  R']  [l"(R  +  R')  +R  "(L  +  U)]  + 

R'R"(r+R')(R  +  R') 

or  approximately 

^-(R  +  R)(B  -i-r)---  —  -^  +  ^  —  

+  etc. 
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In  methods  1  to  1-1  inclusive  tlie  roncfiitric  circles  are  the  coil^  of  the  eloctro- 
<ljoan3ometer.  Either  one  is  the  fixed  coil  and  the  othur  the  hanging  coiL  Oblong 
fgMTOs  are  iuductanoes  and  when  near  each  oiber,  are  mutual  indui^iices.  A  pair 
of  croBS  lines  iB  a  condeoser. 
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Method  7. 

For  a  coil  containing  three  twisted  wires,  M„  =  M„  =  M,t 

and  the  self  inductions  of  the  coils  are  also  equal  to  each  other 
ftTKl  nearly  equal  to  the  mutual  inductioris.  Put  an  extra  self 
induction      in      and  a  capacity  C,  iu  ii^,    Replace  by 

L  +  Ll  and  L,  by  L  —       and  we  can  write 

h±-^^  =  R,R,  +  6'(L-M)  (L,+L-M). 

As  L— M  18  very  small  and  can  be  readily  known,  the  fur- 
mnla  will  give  ^,   When  L—  M  =  0  we  have 

^or^=U.K. 

Method  8. 

^'M(M  +  L)  =^  rR  =  rR  +  (rR)' 

or  6'M(M-L)  =  (rR)'    2A»LM  =  rR-(rR)' 

PlaeiDg  a  capacity  in  the  circuit  R,  we  have  also 

6'M(M  +  Lj-^=rR 

or  e>'M(M-L)-i-  ^=rR 

In  case  the  coil  is  wound  with  two  or  more  twisted  wires, 
M— L  is  small  and  known.   For  two  wires,  M— L  is  negative. 

For  three  wires,  two  in  series  a<j^ainst  the  third,  M  can  he  made 
nearly  equal  to  2L.  Hence  M,  L  and  C  can  be  deteriniaed 
absolute) V,  or  (J  in  terms  of  M  or  vice  versa. 

To  correct  for  the  self  induction,  of  r  we  have  the  exact 
equations 

d«M(M  i-  L)  =  rR4.6V(L+ M) 
6»M(M-L)  =  rR+ W(L-M) 

*-M(M+L)  -  5  =  rR-Av(L  +  M- 

5'M(M-L)  +  -^=rR-5v(L-M- ^) 

If  the  condenser  is  pnt  in  r,  we  have 
L+M 


e 


=:fR-6'M(L-i-M) 


or  rR+d^M(L-AI) 
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Method  9, 

or-ft*L'M+^=R,[R'  +  R,+  j^,] 
Making  R"  =  oo  and  r  +        r  we  have 

-ft*L'M+  y  or  a^L'M-  ^  =  R,(r+B,) 

Taking  two  observatioDs  we  can  eliminate  d'L'il  and  we 
haye 

Knowing  L'M  we  can  find  C\  Throwing  out  C  (i.  e.,  mak- 
iDg  it  00 )  we  can  find  ^'L'M  iu  absolute  measure;  then  put  in 
C  and  lind  its  value  as  above. 

To  correct  for  self  induction  in  E,,  we  have  for  case  oo, 
the  exact  equation 

M  T 
^  :=R,(r+B,)+d'[L'+L,-M]L,~  ^ 

The  correction,  therefore,  nearly  vanishes  for  two  twisted 
wires  in  a  coil  where  L'  —  M  =  0  and  C  is  taken  out. 

Method  10. 

_^»IM  +  — orftVM-— = 

c  c 

[R,R' -R,,R'j{r[R^  +  R"  +  R, -fR  1  +  (B -f RJ(R"4-RJ } 

[R'+R'  +  R,  +  RJ^ 

This  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  9  to  which  it  readily 

reduces.  But  it  is  more  general  and  always  gives  zero  deflec- 
tion when  adjusted,  however  K  is  connected.  To  throw  out 
C  make  it  oo. 

Method  11, 

L-M 


e 

L+M 


=  rR+*»(^— M)(L-M) 
=  rR-|-6'(/+M)  (L+M) 


c 

For  the  upper  equation  the  last  term  may  be  made  small 
and  tlie  method  may  he  useful  for  determining  L  —  M  when  c 
is  known.    Method  8,  however,  is  better  for  this. 
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Method  12, 
L'  R+R' 


Should  the  drcaitB  R  and  r  also  have  small  self  indoetances, 
L  and  ^  we  can  use  the  exact  equation 

Lr 
rR 

When     and  ^  are  approximately  known,  we  can  write  the 

following,  using  the  approxiinuie  value  on  the  right  side  of  the 
equation 

L'_K^-R'r      Lr     L'      r  h'U 

Taking  out  L'  and  patting  a  eondeneer,  O,  in  B  we  have 

I 

For  a  condenser,  R  can  be  small  or  zero. 

Method  IS. 

(A)  TiL"-  '  T-  L^^^^'-t^^^^'Hf^  (>  +R.)-hRAr-fR-)] 

This  determines  capacities  or  self  inductions  in  abflolnte 
value.  As  described  above,  mutual  induction  can  also  be  de- 
termined by  converting  it  into  self  induction. 

^  ^  L    '    bi),A  -  R"[r  +  ir  +  RJ 

Method 

[R,B"-R„R']  [r[R' + R, + R"  +  R J  +  [R' + RJ  [R"  +  RJ  J 

B„[r+R"+R„] 

Of  course,  in  any  of  these  e(|imtions,  methods  13  or  14, 
is  eliminated  by  making  L"  =  U  or  the  condenser,  C,  is  omit- 
ted by  making  C  =  oo  • 
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Method  15. 
-  or  b'LJL"  or  -  = 


R'R„-R-R,„ 
^"  nr  ^'  Ai.  —  /i«r  r"  -  J^' %z5L!i^i(?'±?' 

When  R  ,  =  oo  we  liave 

_  R'R,,(R"4-R'  )— R  'R,R"'  _  j.,,^  _  R"  ir  "r  _  r  r  i 

-Ll^V^     —  R"R"' 

If  we  adjast  by  continnous  current,  we  shall  have  R"'R.  * 
R'R^^  =  0.  For  a  condenser  we  can  make  It"  =  0  provided 
there  is  no  electric  abeorption.  In  this  case  l>'Lfi''  is  indeter- 
minate and  we  can  adjust  to  find        However,  two  simulta- 

Deous  adjustments  are  required. 

But  I  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  electric  al)sorption 
ill  a  condenser  causes  tlie  same  eUcct  as  a  resistance  in  its  cir- 
cuit, the  resistance,  however,  varying  with  the  period  of  the 
current.  Hence  R''  must  include  this  resistance.  However, 
the  value  of  R"  will  not  affect  the  first  adjustment  much  and 
60  the  metliod  is  easy  to  work.  If  it  is  sensitive  enough  it 
will  be  useful  in  measuring  the  electric  absorption  of  conden- 
sers in  terms  of  resistance. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  being  practically  independent  of  the 

current  period  for  ^  as  it  should  be. 

For  comparison  of  capacities  the  same  simplification  does 
not  occur. 

Indeed  the  method  is  of  very  little  value  in  this  case,  being 
surpassed  by  16. 

Method  16. 

(A)  [R,R"-R,,R']  [W +  r'  +  r" j+W[K/'-r'RJ  =  0 

L'     O       R"  (Wr") 

.  or  — ~  —          -I-    - 


L/"'  C  ~R,,  "  R„(W+r'+/') 

The  first  equation  is  satisfied  by  adjusting  the  Wheatstone 
bridge  so  as  to  make 
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That  is 

R^     R^  r^ 

H,  ~  R"  ~  r" 

We  can  then  adjust  W  with  nlLernuting  currents.  Tln;^  is  a 
very  good  method  and  easy  uf  application  but  requires  uiany 
Tesistances  of  known  ratio.  Many  of  these,  however,  may  b« 
equal  witbdnt  disadvantage.  A  well  known  case  is  given  by 
making     and  r"  =  0, 

,  (B)  By  placing  self  indnetions  or  condensers  in  R,  and  r'^ 
instead  of  the  above  we  have  the  following 

0'  '"^  -  R'XlV+7+r'')Wr'' 

(W +r -i-r')(R  R  -R  R')  +  W(R/'~By  \ 

W+R" 

Making  R"  ss  o  we  have 

c"  „  R  W-.R'R,, 

C;  ^''^  7'  =      Wr"  ' 

(R,W-RRJ 

111  case  we  adjust  the  bridge  to  R,W  —  R'R,,  =  0  aud  a  con- 
denser is  in        so  that  we  can  make  r^'  =  0,  the  value  of 

^  i'Ly  will  be  indeterminate  and  we  can  find  -j,  by  theadjast- 

ment  of  W  alone. 

This  is  an  excellent  method,  apparently,  as  only  one  adjust- 
ment is  reqnired. 

However,  ^  see  the  remarks  on  method  15.   This  present 

method  r"s=0  for  ^  is  Anderson's  with,  however,  alternating 

currents  instead  of  direct  as  in  his. 

The  other  two  values  are  imaginary  in  this  case.  Indeed 

the  whole  method,  B,  is  only  of  special  value  for     as  two 

adjustments  are  needed  for  the  others. 

Method  17, 

(A)  W  =  oo.  R  =  oo 

h^L'  =  R,R"-R,,R' 
I^_R^+R^  +  K"-I-R„ 

M  R  ,  . 
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By  this  method  the  self  indiiction  of  the  nnitual  induction 
coil  is  eliminated.  pJiit  it  ib  dilliciilt  to  apply,  as  two  resistances 
must  be  adjusted  and  the  adjustment  will  only  hold  while  the 
correotperiod  remains  oonstant  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
B  and  CT  following. 

(B)B»aD 

V_  _  W"^[R^ -h +  R^^  +  R,]    (R^ +R,)  (R"  +  U") 
M  R„W 
(0)  W  «  ao 

*'^^'  =  B+R-W^'''^'-''''''^ 

R(R^  +  B,+B'^4-R,,)  +  (R'  +  RJ(R"+B„) 
M  "  BR„ 

Method  18, 
B,R"-B'R.,  =  0 

L'  _     r;;  r'+b" 
M'     **"  R"  w 

W  and  M'  belong  to  the  same  coil.  By  adjusting  the  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  lirst,  W  can  then  be  afterwards  adjusted. 

To  iind  the  ratio  for  any  other  coil  independent  of  tiie  in- 
duction coil)  we  can  iir&t  iiud      as  above,    Then  add  L  to  the 

L  +L' 

same  eircoit  and  we  can  iind         ,   Whence  we  can  get  L. 

This  seems  a  convenient  method  if  it  is  sensitive  enoneb,  as 

L' 

the  value  of  should  be  accurately  known  for  the  inductance 
standard. 

Method  19. 

Z>'(LY-M')  =  ^[R'R,-K  UJ 

L'_B^+R.    »L7-MY/     \1r'  +  R,   B'B„-R"R//  \ 


This  is  useful  in  obtaining  the  constants  of  an  induction 
standard.  For  twisted  wires  Vl  M*  should  be  nearly  0,  de- 
pending, as  it  does,  on  the  magnetic  leakage  between  the  coils. 

^  is  often  known  sufficiently  nearly  for  substitution  in  the 
M 

right  hand  member.  It  can,  hovever,  be  found  by  reversing 
the  inductance  standard. 
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Method  20, 

R'R„-R"R,  =  0 

M  ^    R"    .  M  R;        ?!  „    W_l>m-  L' 

L      R,  +  H,/  L      U  "(K,  +  UJ'  '  I/~R'-hR"  '  ^ 

any  Talne. 

In  case  of  a  standard  inductance,  M  and  L  are  kuowD,  espo* 
cially  when  tlie  wires  are  twisted. 

XLe  method  can  then  be  used  for  detenu iuing  any  other  in- 
duetance,  L',  and  is  very  coDYenient  for  tbe  parpos& 

K^^  and  R,  +  R^^  are  first  calculated  from  toe  indnctanoe 
standard.  The  A\  heatstone  bridge  is  then  adjusted  and  W 
varied  aDtil  a  balaoce  is  obtained.  This  balance  is  independent 
of  the  current  period,  as  also  in  the  next  two  methods. 

Method  21. 

R'R^ -R  'R  =0 

J__R  +R,    ly  _  (R  -hHJ'    L  _R^  +  R,  ^ 
M~    R^  tK^      '  r 

This  is  Niven's  method  adapted  to  alternating  carrents.  See 

remarks  to  mothotl  20. 

Methods  20  and  21  are  specially  ii?efnl  when  one  wishes  to 
set  up  an  apparatus  for  meaFurini;  self  induction,  as  the  resist- 
ances R\  R  ,  R^,  R^^  can  be  adjusted  once  for  all  in  case  of  a 
given  inductance  standard  and  only  W  or  f  need  be  varied 
afterwards. 

Method  22, 

W=  -R-^;  ^  =       S  =R"(R 

This  is  Carey  Foster's  method  adapted  to  alternating  cur- 
rents and  changed  by  making -R''  finite  instead  of  zero. 

The  ratio  of  R^  +  R,  to  R^  is  computed  from  the  known 
value  of  the  induction  standard.  R"  is  then  adjusted  and  C 
obtained.  In  general  the  adjustment  can  be  obtained  by 
cliani^inor  and  R".  The  adjustment  is  independent  of  the 
current  period. 

Method  23. 
b'mJ/  =  rR,  +R[r  +  R'  +  R,] 

— — —  =  **+R'  +  R, 
m  ' 
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If  we  make  R    0  we  have 

b*mU  s=  rE, 

M  _r  +  R  -hR^ 
m  r 

This  method  requires  two  simultaneous  adjustiiionts.  M 
must  also  be  i^reater  than  rn.  As  M  and  L'  belong  to  the  same 
coil,  we  can  cunsider  this  method  ;is  one  for  determining  m  in 
terms  the  H  and     of  some  standard  coil. 

The  resistance,  A,  can  be  varied  to  test  for,  or  eren  correct, 
the  error  due  to  electrostatic  action  between  the  wires  of  the 
induction  standard. 

Method  24. 

~  M'  r' '  M'  -  rXr'  +  R'  +  R") 
This  is  a  good  method  for  comparing  standards.    We  first 
determine  -~  for  each  coil  by  one  of  the  previous  methods. 

Then  we  can  calculate  ^;  and  adjust  the  other  resistances  to 
balance. 

It  is  independent  of  the  period  of  the  current  and  suitable 
for  standards  of  equal  as  well  as  of  different  values,  as  the 
mutual  inductances  can  have  any  ratio  to  each  other. 

For  twistLHl  wire  coils  7\  =  /  very  nearly.  See  method  23 
for  the  use  of  tlitj  resistance,  A. 

Method  25. 

In  fig,  6  fcmovc  the  slnmt  R'  and  self  induction  L. 

This  method  then  depends  upon  tiie  nieasurenient  of  the 
ana^ular  deflection  when  a  self  indiR'tiun  or  a  capacity  is  put  in 
the  circuit  of  the  sujall  coil  oi  the  electrodyuauionieter  and 

comparing  this  with  the  deflection,  when  the  circuit  only  con- 
tains resistance. 

The  resistance  of  the  circuit,  r,  is  supposed  to  be  so  great 
compared  with  R  that  the  current  in  the  main  circuit  remains 
practically  unaltered  during  the  chancre. 

There  is  also  an  error  dnc  to  the  mutual  induction  of  the 
electrodynamometer  coils  which  vanishes  when  r  is  great. 

These  formulas  assume  that  the  detiection  io  proportional  to 
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6.  This  asfiumption  cau  be  obviated  by  adjusting  6^6'  wlien 
we  have 

These  can  be  further  simplified  by  making  R"  =  B/'. 

The  method  thus  becomes  very  cnsy  to  apply  and  capable  of 
considerable  acciiracv.  As  the  absolute  determination  depends 
on  the  current  period,  however,  no  ^rcat  acciiracv  ean  be  ex- 
pected for  absohite  values  except  where  this  period  is  known 
and  constant,  a  condition  almost  impossible  to  be  obtained. 
The  comparison  of  condensers  or  of  inductances  is,  however, 
independent  of  the  period  and  can  be  carried  oat,  however 
variable  the  period,  by  means  of  a  key  to  make  the  change 
instantaneously. 

Method  26. 

Similar  result?  can  be  obtained  by  patting  the  condenser 

or  inductance  in  W  instead  of  r,  but  the  current  through  the 
electrodynaraometer  suspension  is  usually  too  great  in  this  case 
anless  r  is  enormous.  We  have  in  this  case  for  eq^ual  deflec- 
tions, 

^„  oryL-Oz^R'-Oa-'+r)  i^^-^^^—) 

Where      and  B^''  are  the  resistances  without  condenser  or 

self  induction. 

This  IB  a  very  good  method  in  many  respects. 

For  using  25  and  26,  a  key  to  make  instantaneous  change  of 
connections  is  almost  necessary. 

To  measure  resistance  by  alternating  currents,  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  is  often  used  with  a  telephone. 

I  propose  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  roetliod  by 
using  my  method  of  passing  a  strong  current  through  the 
fixe(^  coils  of  an  electrodynamometer  wliile  the  weaker  testing 
current  goes  through  the  suspended  system. 

Using  non-inductive  resistances,  methods  10,  13  A,  B,  0, 
and  14  all  reduce  to  proper  ones.  10  or  14  is  specially  good 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  of  great  value  for  liquid  resist- 
ances. The  liquid  resistances  must,  however,  be  properly  de- 
signed to  avoid  polarization  errors.  The  increase  of  accuracy 
over  using  the  electrodynamometer  in  the  usual  manner  is  of 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  1000  times. 


Since  writing  the  above  I  have  tried  some  of  the  methods, 
especially  6  and  12,  with  much  satisfaction.   By  the  method 
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12,  results  to  1  in  1000  can  be  obtained.  Keplacing  V  by  an 
€qnal  coil,  the  ratio  of  the  two,  all  other  errors  be in^r  eliminated, 
can  be  obtained  to  1  in  1U,00U,  or  even  more  accurately. 

The  main  en  or  to  be  guarded  against  in  method  12,  or  any 
other  where  lar^  inductances  or  resiBtanees  are  indnded, 
arises  from  twisting  the  wires  leading  to  these.  The  electro- 
static action  of  toe  leads^  or  the  twisted  wire  coils  of  an 
ordinary  resistance  box,  may  canse  errors  of  several  per  cent. 
Using  short  small  wire  leads  far  apart,  the  error  becomes  verj 
small. 

Method  is  also  verv  accurate,  but  the  electric  absorption 
of  the  condensers  makes  much  accuracy  impossible  unless  a 
series  of  experiments  is  made  to  determine  the  apparent  resist^ 
ance  due  to  this  cause. 

In  method  12  I  have  not  yet  detected  any  error  due  to 
twisting  the  wires  of  coils  I.  However,  the  electrostatic  action 
of  twis-ted  wire  coils  is  immense  and  tlio  warnintj  against  their 
use  wliich  I  have  given  fibove  has  been  well  substantiated  by 
ex|)eriinent.  Only  in  case  of  low  resistances  and  low  induct- 
ances or  in  crises  like  tiiat  just  mentioned  is  it  to  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment.  Connecting  two  twisted  wires  in  a  ooil  in 
series  with  a  resistance  between  them,  I  have  almost  neutralized 
the  self  inductance,  which  was  one  henry  for  each  coil  or  four 
henrys  for  them  in  series ! 

Altogether  the  results  of  exporimput  justify  me  in  claiming 
that  these  methods  will  take  a  prominent  place  in  electrical 
measurement  especially  where  nuid  resistances,  inductances 
aud  capacities  are  to  be  measured.  They  also  seem  to  me  to 
settle  the  question  as  to  standard  inductances  or  capacities,  as 
inductances  have  a  real  constant  which  can  now  be  compared 
to  1  in  10,000,  at  least. 

The  new  method  of  Tncasurinc;  liquid  resistances  with  alter* 
natinof  currents  allows  a  tube  of  quite  pure  water  a  meter  long 
and  ('}"""  diameter  havin<^'^  a  resistance  of  10,000,000  ohms  to  be 
determined  to  1  in  l,()i)(i  or  even  1  in  10,000.  The  current 
passing  tiirougli  the  water  is  very  small,  being  at  least  500 
times  leas  than  that  required  when  the  bridge  is  used  in  the 
ordinary  way.   Hence  polarization  scarcely  enters  at  all. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  methods  15  to  24  can  be  modi- 
tied  by  passing  the  main  current  through  one  coil  of  the 
electrodvnamometer  and  the  branch  current  throuorh  the  other. 
The  detiection  will  then  be  zero  for  a  more  complicated 
relation  than  the  ones  given.  If,  however,  one  adjustment  is 
kuowu  aud  made,  the  method  gives  the  other  equation. 

Thus  method  18  requires  R"— R'R^^=0,  Hence,  when 
this  is  satisfied  we  must  have  the  other  condition  alone  to  be 

Av.  JovB.  8oi.— FomiB  8sBiaB»  Voi..  17,  No.  24^DBa,  189). 
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satisfied.  Also  in  method  22,  wlien  we  know  the  ratio  of  the 
self  and  mutual  inductances  in  the  coil,  the  resistances  can  be 
adjusted  to  satisfy  one  equation  wbile  the  experiment  will 
give  the  other  and  hence  the  capacity  in  terms  of  the  indnetp 
ances. 

Again,  pass  a  current  whose  phase  can  be  varied  through 
one  coil  of  the  electrodynamometer,  and  the  circnit  to  be  tested 
through  the  other.  Varv  the  adjustments  of  resistances  until 
the  deflection  is  zero,  however  the  phase  of  current  through 
the  hrst  cull  uiay  be  varied. 

The  best  methods  to  apply  the  first  modification  to  are  15  A, 
16  A  and  B,  IS,  20,  21,  22  and  24.  In  these,  either  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  can  be  adjusted  or  the  ratio  of  the  Belf  and  mutual 
inductances  in  a  given  coil  can  be  assumed  as  known  and  the 
resistances  adjusted  thereby. 

The  value  of  this  addition  is  in  the  increased  accuracy  and 
sensitiveness  of  the  method,  an  increase  of  more  than  one 
hundred  fold  being  assured. 

.  As  a  standard  I  recommend  two  or  three  coils  laid  together 
with  their  inductances  determined  and  not  a  condenser,  even 
an  air  condenser. 
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Art,  XLVITT. — T/te  alleged  Jurassic  of  Texas.    A  Re/pl/y 
to  Prof  emir  Jules  Mar<mb  y  by  Kobt.  T.  Hill. 

Apropos  of  personal  criticisms  and  <|ncstion8  of  fact  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  the  work  of  myself  and  others  upon 
the .  later  Mesozoic  formations  in  the  Sovtbwe&tern  United 
States,  made  by  Professor  Jules  Marcon*  in  many  recent  pa1> 
lications,  such  as  the  American  Geoloerist,t  Proceedings  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History:]:,  Scienee,§  and  espe- 
cially the  paper  entitled  "Jura  of  ArkaTis  is.  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,"  in  this  Journal  tor  September,  1897 
(pp.  197-S12),  T  be*3f  to  submit  the  foUowins^  statoments. 

In  the  mouth  uf  September,  1853,  Professor  Jules  Marcou, 
while  accompanying  a  rapidly  marchingmilitaiy  expedition 
for  the  preliminary  determination  of  a  Konte  tot  a  Pacifie 
Kaihvny  Survey  which  was  traveling  up  the  valley  of  the 
Canadian  River«  tbroogh  Oklahoma,  the  Panhandle  of  Texas, 
and  X()rtho;fstern  New  Mexico,  saw  two  small,  ontlying  beds  of 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  formation. 

The  first  of  thest'  loealities,  which  he  termed  that  of  Oomet 
Creek,  then  in  Indian  Territory,  is  in  what  is  now  known  as  G 
Connty,  Oklahoma,  we8t  of  the  present  town  of  Arapahoe.  It 
has  recently  been  revisited  by  Mr.  T.  Wayland  Yanghan  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  described  in  this 
Journal  for  July,  1897.  At  this  spot,  Professor  Marcou, 
according:;  to  bis  own  statement,  remained  "only  one  hour."|| 

The  second  locality  was  a  detached  outlier  of  the  Llano 
Estaeado,  standinc^  in  the  })r()ad  valley  thronfjh  which  the 
Canadian  winds  its  way  through  northeastern  New  Mexico. 
Here  he  remained  **  only  three  or  fonr  honrs."   Each  of  these 

*  Ju  iriy  writings  1  have  always  shown  iLo  grcatosit  resp^ft  for  rrofessor  Mar- 
OMl,  and  still  have  for  liim  Ihe  most  charitiiblo  and  friendly  feelings.  Further- 
moro,  I  V'ave  alwnya  given  and  sLall  eoulinue  to  g:ivc  him  tlie  fulles^t  credit 
wiieni-vof  credit  i»  due.  Tlie  iujuytico  of  his  attacks  upou  ine  uud  Lhu  iucorrect- 
D0S8  of  his  8tiilMnftnt8>  wliicU,  if  unanswered,  would  {MWa  serious  defacoraonls  of 
the  scientific  record,  force  me  to  take  note  of  liis  !iccu?ations,  and  to  add  a  line  of 
controversy  to  geolot;ic'  literature.  Professor  Marcou's  attacks  upon  the  validity 
of  my  work  have  been  ho  direct,  numerous  and  skillfully  introduced  into  the 
geolofjic  literature  of  the  day  under  tlie  puipe  of  alleged  scientific  discijg- 
810U.  that  I  would  deeia  it  unjust  not  only  to  myself  but  to  luy  codaborei.s  and 
the  United  States  (leolog^cal  Survey,  with  which  organization  I  am  connected,  and 
the  siMentific  world  in  jreneral,  not  to  correct  «onie  of  his  assertions  Tt  is  also 
at  the  earnest  solicitiition  of  several  of  ujy  co-iaborers,  who  have  read  this  nianuc 
script,  that  it  is  submitted  to  the  public. 

I  Qrowtli  of  Knowlodire  coTiceniinjj  the  Texas  CretaoeotiB|  Auguati  1894. 

t  The  Jura  of  Texas,  October,  l  H;t6,  pp  HD-lSy. 

S  Science,  Oct.  2  i,  1897. 

I  •'  I  was  enabled  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  march  of  my  military  escsort, 
to  remain  at  Comet  Creek  only  one  hour,  and  at  Pyramid  Mount  only  three  or 
fmir  houra."— This  Journal,  Sept^ber,  1897,  p,  198. 
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occnrrences,  from  two  to  tive  feet  thick  at  one  place  and  less 
than  fifty  at  tlie  other,  represents  an  (Uitlyin^  isolated,  attenu- 
ated Dntcrop  of  the  great  body  of  Lower  Creiaceons  which  has 
a  development  of  over  2,000  feet  in  Texas,  and  from  which 
ihey  bave  been  diaconnected  by  prehistoric  and  recent  denuda- 
tion, and  to  which  I  have  devoted  thousands  of  miles  of  travel 
and  careful  study  and  field  work  durini^iiiy  lifetime. 

At  the  first  of  tliese  localities  he  collected  from  a  "lime- 
stone five  feet  thick,"*  one  species  of  Ostreid  ("  Gryphcea 
pitcJwrl'^)  and  at  tlie  second  from  a  bed  given  by  him  as  30 
feet  thick,  two  other  species  of  the  fossil  Ostreidae  (called  by 
him  G.  dllatata  and  O.  marshii).  Those  species,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  molluscan  forms,  since  reported  bj  others,  are 
now  known  to  constitute  the  faunas  of  tne  Lower  Cretaceous 
formations  of  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Upon  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  fossil  oyster  from  the 
first  mentioned  of  these  localities  to  certnin  forms  in  the  Cre- 
taceons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  fact  that  it  occurred  as  a  shell 
a^i^lomerate  or  "lumachelle"  resembling  in  its  iithologic 
facies  similar  "  lumachelle  "  of  Switzerland,  he  referred  the 
beds  containing  it  to  the  "Neocomian  "  epoch,  and  has  since 
used  this  determination  as  a  basis  of  his  subsequent  discussion 
of  this  system,  as  other  workers  discovered  and  delineated  the 
great  series  of  strata  and  its  areal  extent  to  which  this  single 
outcrop  has  proved  to  helonof.  Likewise  on  the  supposed  resem- 
blance of  the  two  fossil  ovsters  fi'om  Pyramid  Mount  in  New 
Mexico  to  forms  from  the  "  Oxfordian and  Lower  Oolite 
groups"!  of  England  and  France,  he  referred  these  beds  to 
the  Jurassic  period — an  opinion  which  he  has  since  rigidly 
maintained  and  used  as  the  basis  for  asserting  the  Jurassic  age 
of  various  other  and  entirely  distinct  strata  since  discovered 
and  described  by  later  writers  throughout  tlie  Texas  region, 
and  coloring  vast  areas  of  what  we  now  know  to  be  Lower 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  upon  maps  which  he  has  compiled.:}: 

By  his  own  statetnent.  Professor  Marcou  has  spent  not  over 
five  hours  of  his  life-time  in  observation  of  the  formations 
under  controversy.  In  fact  he  has  never  seen  the  main  body 
of  the  Cretaceous  in  Texas  or  Indian  Territory  at  all,  and  has 
never  visited  the  localities,  nor  examined  ti  e  vast  collections 
subsequently  reported.  "  I  have  explored  only  a  very  small  part 
of  Texas,"  he  says,  "only  a  simple  road  in  the  Panhandle, "^^  and 
1  might  add,  that  liis  road  lay  entirely  through  the  Permian  of 

*  U  S  Pacific  Railroad  £zploraUoo8,  1863-54,  vol.  iv,  p.  43,  U.  Doc  129, 

WasluDgtou,  1866. 

f  Geology  of  North  Americn,  Zurich,  1858,  p.  19,  and  in  BOfentl  other  pnblioi* 

tions. 

t Qeology  of  North  America,"  Geological  Uap  of  tlie  World,  etc. 
§Tbia  Journal,  September,  1897,  p.  208. 
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the  Canadian  Yallej  and  Tertiary  of  the  Llano  Estacado, 
wliich  he  called  Triassic  and  Jurassic  respectively,  and  no- 
where touched  upon  the  Cretaceous  in  tlie  State  of  Texas. 
Professor  Marcou  by  his  writings  has  at  several  times  conveyed 
the  impression  that  he  had  seen  the  Cretaceous  in  Texas.*  The 
various  journals,  itineraries  and  maps  of  the  Pacific  Bailway 
Expedition  as  published  by  himself  and  others,  giving  a  minute 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  party  day  by  day,  show  that  it 
nowhere  encountered  this  locality  or  any  other  sonth  of  the 
Onacliita  Mountains.  The  fossils  from  Fort  Washita  and  the 
Crobii  Timbers  of  Texas  described  by  him  in  his  Geology  of 
North  America,  were  collected  and  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  &.  G. 
Sfanmard. 

Each  of  his  localities  have  since  been  thoroughly  studied  hv 
specially  equipped  expeditions  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  and  the  Texas  State  Geological  Survey.  The  Tu- 
cumearri  region  has  been  twice  visited  by  me  and  the  ri  suits 
of  n]y  observations  published  in  Scicncof  and  in  this  JournulJ 
and  elsewhere. §  ||  The  Texas  Geological  Survey  also  made 
researches  in  this  locality,  and  published  extensively  thereon.^J 
Professor  Alphens  Hyatt  several  years  a^o  spent  a  season  of 
minute  field  work  upon  the  region,  and-  his  manuscript  report 
thereon  is  in  tlic  office  of  this  Survey.  Thus  we  have,  as 
opposed  to  the  three  hours  spent  by  Professor  Marcou,  the 
observations  of  three  independent  parties,  who  have  devoted 
days  and  months  to  the  locality.  Each  of  these  parties 
(although  both  Professor  Hyatt**  and  myselff  f  were  at  lirst  pre- 
disposed towards  Professor  Marcou's  conclusions,  and  made  the 
mistake  in  print  of  partially  supporting  him)  have  all  arrived, 
after  careful  and  impartial  study,  at  conclusions  contrary  to 
his.  I  hav6  shown  beyond  all  aoubt  that  the  deposits  tohich 
he  called  Jurassic  are  Cretaceous — 7iot  only  Cretaceous^  hut  of 
a  Cretaceous  horizon  which  I  hclicce  to  of  the  same  gnieral 
formation  but  of  a  horizon  straiiyrajjhicaUy  above  the  rocks 
which  he,  himself  collected  at  Comet  Creek  and  called  "  ^eo- 
comiany  It  is  also  extremely  doubtful  if  the  Comet  Creek 
beds  are  homotaxially  equivalent  to  the  Neoeomiau,  as  he 
alleges. 

*  "I  have  seen  aod  studied  the  strata  of  the  Upper  Oreenmnd  and  Marly 
Chalk,  in  flie  bed  of  Little  Uiver,"  etc ,  "and  also  on  tlic  Kim  Fork  of  Trinity 
river  " — Professor  Marcou  iu  Atuericau  Geologist,  August,  1894,  p.  100. 
f  July  14,  IS93. 
I  Septembor.  1895,  p.  234. 
He  port  on  Undergrouud  Waters,  Washiogtoo,  1S92. 
fiull.  Geol.  8oc.  Amer.,  May,  1894,  p.  332. 
^  Third  Annual  Report,  pp.  301  et  seq.-^A.  controversial  arUde  fully  answered 
in  Science,  July  14,  1893. 
**  11th  Annual  Report  U.  S.  Geologicat  Survey,  Part  1,  i  p.  97-100. 
ft  Circular  letter,  Austin,  Texas^  18SS. 
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Professor  Marcou  established  his  Jurassic  at  Tncnmcarri 
solely  upon  two  species  of  fossil  oyster.  Each  of  these  expedi- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  two  fossil  oysters  found  by  Professor 
Marcou,  collected  large  Ci'etaceous  tuunas  of  over  a  dozen 
species,  similar  to  that  which  occars  in  Gra;|r60ti  County,  Texas, 
abwe  the  Comet  Creek  horizon  (Preeton  Beds)  which  he  has 
himself  referred  to  the  Cretaceous,  and  pnblished  lists  thereof 
in  the  publications  above  mentioned.*  His  relocated  assertion 
that  his  adversaries  will  not  or  have  not  published  figures  of 
these  fossils  is  unjust.  These  fossils  are  mostly  all  well  known 
species  which  have  been  fully  illustrated  by  their  authors  and  are 
in  the  United  States  National  Museuui,  the  State  Capitol  of 
Texas,  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  they  are 
accessible  to  all  interested,  and  have  been,  are  being,  or  will  be 
duly  published  at  the  proper  time  and  place  as  the  systematic 
work  of  publication  of  the  Cretaceous  stratigraphy  and  paleon- 
tology of  Texas  proprresscs. 

Professor  Marcou  hassaidf  that  his  "observations,  instead  of 
bcini;  accepted  and  used  for  further  development  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Texas  Cretaceous,  were,  ou  the  contrary,  opposed 
systematically."  This  statement  is  trne  except  so  far  as  the 
last  words  are  concerned,  for  the  opposition  was  largely  based 
upon  independent  investigation  of  parties  who,  in  some  in- 
stances like  the  writer,  were  predisposed  to  accept  his  conclu- 
sions. Not  only  has  Professor  Marcou  riti^idly  maintained  tlie 
fundamental  errore  of  his  conclusions  as  to  a^je,  but  has  used 
them  as  a  pretext  for  assaulting  the  observations,  often  with 
crimination  and  misquotation,  of  every  later  worker  who  has 
since  more  thoroughly  studied  the  field,  or  distorted  their  lan> 
gnage  into  confirmations  of  his  own  erroneous  conclusions. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  which  gave 
rise  to  a  controversy,  which  has  pervaded  geologic  literature  for 
nearly  forty  yeara^  and  which  is  marked  by  unparalleled  bitter- 
ness and  accusations  of  American  geologists  as  a  body  on  the 
part  of  Professor  Marcou.  Tbis  controvers}'  will  be  again  re- 
ferred to  in  the  later  pages  of  this  paper,  after  we  say  a  few 
words  in  direct  reply  to  his  article  in  the  September  number 
of  this  Journal. 

A  most  serions,  but  less  important  defect  of  his  paper  is  the 
fact  that  he  omits  reference  to  most  of  the  recent  literature 
which  shows  the  fallacies  of  his  conclusion  concerning  Comet 
Creek  and  Tiiciimcari-i.  and  these  omissions  leave  the  general 
reader,  who  may  judge  tlie  work  of  others  by  his  article,  under 
a  false  impression  concerning  the  questions  involved.  Sys- 

*  Lists  ol  tUcso  fossils  were  published  by  me  ia  Scieace,  Sept  ],  1895,  and  tbia 
Joiimal,  Sept.  1805. 
f  Ameiican  Geologist,  August,  1894,  p.  100. 
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tematic  observations  on  the  stratigraphy  of  these  formations, 
written  by  nie,  and,  at  my  rf  (jiiest,^  by  Messrs.  Stanton  and 
Vaughan,  can  be  found  in  this  Journal  from  1877  to  the  present 
jear,  in  tlie  papers  to  be  enamerated  presently.  Within  the 
past  few  years  1  have  paid  speoiftl  attention  to  these  isolated 
but  related  localities  in  Kansas,  New  Mexico  and  Trans  Peoos, 
Texas,  and  their  relations  to  the  Central  Texas  region  where 
the  main  area  of  the  Cretaceons  lies  in  ooiitiiinons  section. 
The  three  papers  specially  showintr  tlnj  identity  of  Professor 
Marcon's  Jurassic  of  JS^ew  Mexico  with  the  beds  of  the  Washita 
Division  in  Texas,  are  entitled  "  Outlying  Areas  of  the 
XDomanohe  Series  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico," 
with  emparU  paleontol(^c  determinations  by  T.  W.  Stanton 
and  F.  H.  Knowlton,  published  in  this  Journal  of  September, 
1895;  "Section  of  the  Cretaceons  at  El  Paso,  Texas,"  by  T. 
W.  Stanton  and  T.  Wayland  Vaughan,  tlii^  Jonrfial,  vol.  i,  p. 
21,  1896;  and  Additioiial  Xotcs  on  the  Outlying  Areas  of  the 
Comanche  Sene«  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas"  by  T.  Wayland 
Vaughan,  thib  Journal,  July,  1897.  These  three  papers  cover 
every  well  known  essential  point  oonoeming  these  regions  and 
shoald  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  know  the  trne  merits  of 
Professor  Maroon's  determinations  of  the  localities  discussed. 

Fnrthermore,  two  previous  bnlletins  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  America,*  written  by  me  upon  the  paleontologic 
and  stratigraphic  relations  of  tlie  Cretaceous  formations  of 
Indian  Territory  and  Texas  adjacent  to  Red  River— the  locali- 
ties from  which  the  Cretaceous  fossils  described  by  Professor 
1/Urcon,  in  his  Geology  of  North  America,  were  collected — 
set  forth  the  details  of  the  comprehensive  section  of  the  Cre- 
taceous developed  in  that  region  by  which  the  stratigraphic 
position  of  Professor  Marcou's  isolated  oatcrops  can  be  located 
in  the  general  section.  Fii>;il!y,  concerning  the  paleontology 
of  the  entirely  distinct  Trinity  Division  as  pnlJished  in  my 
Arkansas  Report — the  only  one  of  my  papers  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Marcou  refers, — I  will  state  that  the  paleontologic 
-descriptions  and  iigures  of  that  volame  wore  fully  revised  and 
republished  by  me  in  a  paper  entitled  **The  Invertebrate 
Paleontology  of  the  Trinity  Division,"  published  in  the  Pro- 
<-.eedings  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  vol.  viii,  pp. 
l»-40.  Plates  T-VIII,  June  3,  1893,  and  that  this  later  paper, 
tiot  the  Arkansas  Report,  represents  my  views  of  the  fauna 
discussed.  In  this  later  paper  the  description  of  the  form 
from  Arkansas  described  by  me  under  the  name  of  Ammonites 
walcottiy  is  fully  revised  by  Professor  Hyatt  and  redescribed 
by  me,  and  my  previons  generic  and  specific  comparisons  as 
•quoted  bj  Marcou  (p.  199)t  are  abandoned  and  superseded. 

*  Vol.  ii,  pp.  603-528.  1891,  and  yol    pi>.  i91-9i%  1S94 
t  TbiB  Journal,  Sei>t,  1897. 
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Professor  Marcou  coinpletcly  ignores  this  pajier  in  liis  writings, 
and  seems  to  present  me  to  the  public  as  liaving  said  things 
which  were  never  intended. 

Not  only  does  he  fail  to  eet  forth  fairly  the  work  of  others^ 
bnt  he  even  appropriates  from  them  their  own  substance  and 
converts  them  to  his  own  end.  No  better  illustration  of  this 
can  be  found  than  the  sentence  on  pasre  211  wliere  he  speaks 
of  tlie  ''true  Washita  Division  as  I  established  it  as  loner  a<ro 
as  1853  when  at  Comet  Creek  near  Fort  Washita."  Tliis  asser- 
tion that  he  established  the  Washita  Division  is  absolutely 
nntme.  The  two  feet  of  beds  at  Comet  Creek  which  he  saw 
in  1853  (and  this  localit^r  is  not  near  Fort  Washita,  as  he  states) 
were  never  called  by  him  the  Washita  Division"  or  aught 
else  but  "  Neoconiiao,"  nor  was  the  term  ever  used  in  scien- 
titic  literature  by  him  until  after  it  liad  been  invented  by 
another.  The  classification  of  tlie  l)eds  of  tlie  Texas  Cre- 
taceous into  "divifsions"  and  the  term  \V  asliita  Division" 
was  originally  made  by  me  and  published  in  this  Journal  for 
April,  1896,  and  amplified  in  my  later  pa})ers.  Marcoa's 
"  Neocomian,"  Comet  Creek  hed^  is  only  a  single  horizon  in 
one  of  the  eight  great  formations  composing  the  Washita 
Division,  seven  of  which  arc  shown  in  my  paper  entitled  the 
"  GGoln<2;y  of  Parts  of  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Arka?^*;)? 
Adjacent  to  Red  Kiver  (Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  March, 
1894)  and  one  of  which,  the  Grayson  Marls,  has  been  added 
by  Cragiu. 

His  article  is  also  so  fnll  of  cooclnslons  wititi  which  few 
Americans  will  a^ree,  that  we  can  only  point  ont  at  present  a 

few  of  tlie  scientitic  points  of  disagreement.  He  dismisses 
(p.  204)  Mr.  Ivnowlton's  careful  study  and  identifications  of 
the  Dicotyledons*  with  the  assertion  that  "  no  conchision  can 
be  drawn  from  such  a  meagre  liorula."  Mr.  Knowlton's 
florula  enumerates  five  characteristic  Dakota  species.  The 
occurrence  of  a  Dakota-like  dicot^'ledonous  flora  in  Maroon's 
Jurassic "  beds  both  in  Kansas  and  also  at  Gallisteo,  New 
Mexico,  as  has  been  noted  by  Kewberry,t  is  certainly  against 
his  hypothesis,  V)ut  paleo-botanists  and  geologists  in  general,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  western  United  States,  know  that  this 
flora  is  distinctly  Cretaceous  in  its  facies,  and  not  Jurassic. 
Professor  Marcou  neglects  to  state,  and  I  myself  had  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  Newberry+  many  years  ago  noted  in  New 
Mexico  the  occurrence  of  dicotyledonous  plants  with  Marcou's 
Jnrassic  oyster  in  sandstone  <^led  Jurassic  bv  Marcou,  near 
Gallisteo,  New  Mexico.  The  eyead  which  the  latter  men- 
tions (p.  204)  {Cyeadeoidea  munita  of  Cragin)  was  found  in  the- 

*  Given  in  tny  paper  in  this  Journal  of  Sejptomber,  1896,  p.  212. 
f  Xhis  Journal,  vol.  xzviii,  18&9,  p.  33.  ^  Ibi<L 
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Tertiary  Plains  drift,  and  derived  from  a  geological  position 
unknown,  and  has  been  studied  by  Professor  Ward.  Even  if 
it  should  prove  of  Purbeckiau  age  it  would  still  be  from  a 
mnch  biffher  hari£on  than  Professor  Marcoa's  alleged  ''Oxford- 
lan/' ''  Uolitic,"  Jarassie  of  New  Mexico. 

Oa  page  198  he  accuses  me  ''of  making  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  marine  American  Jnra,"  and  quotes  a  paragraph  from  mc 
in  which  I  stated  tliat  "*  there  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that 
no  marine  Jurassic  formations  of  Atlantic  sedimentation  have 
as  yet  been  discovered  north  of  Argentina  on  the  present 
Atlantic  slope  of  the  American  hemisphere."  In  quoting  this 
paragraph  professor  Mareoa  apparently  forgets  that  he,  him- 
self, has  distinctly  said  in  italics  (Geology  of  North  America, 
p.  19),  that  "  the  Jurassie  rooks  do  not  exist  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  of  North  America  nor  anywhere  cast  of  tfie  Mississippi 
Hivery  My  assertion  of  practically  the  same  proposition  it^ 
maintained  by  every  known  fact,  unless  the  Weald  en  beds, 
wliieh  are  not  positively  known  to  be  marine  and  which  are 
clastjitied  with  the  Cretaceous  by  a  preponderance  of  authority, 
are  Jurassic  as  maintained  by  Marsh — (merely  a  qaestion  of 
dai^ificatioD,  as  I  have  recently  shown  in  Science*).  Further- 
more, as  lie  referred  the  Tucumcarri  beds  under  discussion  to 
the  "  Oxfordian  "  and  "  Lower  Oolite  "f  of  the  Jura,  they  are 
in  no  manner  to  be  confused  with  the  Wealden,  or  "  Jiimssic" 
of  Marsh.  Neither  does  the  sentence  quoted  from  me  make 
"a  clean  sweep  of  the  American  marine  Jura,"'  for  it  in  no 
manner  alleges  that  there  is  no  Jurassic  on  the  Pacific  slope, or 
ill  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  where,  as  is  well  known,  Jurassie 
formations,  in  no  manner  related  to  those  of  New  Mexico,  so- 
called  by  Professor  Marcou,  do  occur.  . 

Concerning  his  general  classification  and  tabular  view  of  the 
whole  conntrv  south  of  the  Arkansas,  pp.  2U8-211,  I  will 
state  that  it  has  no  value  and  cannot  in  any  manner  be  htted 
to  known  conditions.  For  instance,  I  have  shown  that  the 
Cheyenne  Sandstone  of  Kansas  which  he  places  at  the  base  of 
hifi  section,  contains  dicotyledonous  flora  and  occurs  stratigrar 
phicallj  about  midway  in  the  Lower  CietaceouB  of  the  Texas 
section,  and  does  not  belong  to  my  Trinity  Division  at  all,  as  at 
first  supposed  by  Cragin.  His  "Tucumcarri  Division  (B)  and 
"Neocomian  Division,"  are  synchronous  formations,  and 
embrace  beds  far  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Gault  than  xseoco- 
mian.  His  descriptions  of  these  divisions  are  purely  imaginary 
creations,  stratigraphically  incorrect,  and  altogether  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  natural  occurrence  of  the  rocks  or  the  literature 
thereon.  The  whole  table  is  ingeniously  constructed  by  com- 
pilation of  the  works  of  the  very  anthora  he  condemns. 

*  December  18, 1896,  pp.  818-823.  f  Geology  of  North  America,  pp.  19-20. 
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Professor  Marcoii  lias  lonu;  imagined  tbat  brief  observations 
in  tbese  oiitlving  areas  bave  constituted  biin  an  aiitboritj  on 
the  greater  Texas  region  wbicb  be  bas  not  seen,  and  made 
them  the  basis  for  creating,  at  his  study  at  Cambridge,  such 
tabaUtions  as  above  mentioned  and  dictating  where  work 
ehonld  and  should  not  be  done  in  the  Gretaeeons  region  of 
Texas.  This  article  nnder  discussion  is  especially  profuse  in 
such  suggestions.  lean  dismiss  them  in  a  hunp  as  follows: 
The  monograph  on  the  fossils  wliich  have  been  called 
"  Gryphcea  'jntcheri,''^  was  written  and  ready  for  the  printer  a 
year  ago,  and  was  transmitted  to  the  Director  for  publication 
on  January  13,  1897.  When  it  does  appear  it  will  further 
ehow  by  the  most  conclusive  stratigraphic  and  paleontolo/ric 
data,  together  with  a  careful  study  of  the  development  of  uie 
forms,  the  identity  of  his  alleged  Jurassic  species  from  Tucum- 
carri  with  the  forms  called  Gr'yjyhrra  piteheri''''  in  the 
Cretaceous  of  Texas,  and  the  form  which  he  names  Gi'yj^hrva 
I'aiimna  (page  203)  from  Kansas.  For  the  two  or  three  speci- 
mens of  the  last  mentioned  form  which  be  states  tbat  he 
possesses,  and  wliich  I  have  seen  in  his  studio  at  Cambridge, 
we  possess  hundreds  of  specimens  showing  every  stage  of  the 
development.  Futhermore  Mr.  T.  W.  Stanton  is  now  solely 
engaged  upon  the  descriptive  paleo-zoology  of  the  Cretaceous 
of  Texas,  a  work  which  1  bad  to  abandon  owing  to  pressure  of 
other  duties,  and  bis  work  will  be  reliable  and  autboritntive, 
Professor  Lester  F.  Ward  is  likewise  studying  in  a  similar 
manner  tlie  paleo-botany. 

Prof.  Marcou's  remark  about  '^special  need  of  investigation 
in  the  vicinity  of  Austin  and  Fredericksburg"  can  be  fully 
answered  by  stating  that  in  addition  to  my  previously  pub- 
lished papers  on  this  region,  there  is  in  type  for  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Kei)ort  of  the  T^.  S.  Geological  Stirvey  a  large  and 
com j)rebensive  work  upoii  this  region  by  Mr.  Vaugban  and 
myself,  giving  every  detail  of  its  stratigi'apby  with  maps  and 
illustrations.  Furthermore,  we  bave  in  process  of  publication, 
four  atlas  sheets  of  this  region.  I  have  also  personally  con- 
ducted Mr.  Stanton  over  this  country,  and  he  is  illustrating  and 
describing  the  paleontology  as  fast  as  accurate  methods  will 
permit.  lie  bas  jnst  returned  from  that  region,  where  he  has 
made  additional  collections. 

We  bave  already  sbow?i  \h\\t  bis  charges  that  his  opponents 
will  not  visit  bis  localities  are  unjust.  Just  one  year  ago  when 
I  lay  at  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  upon  what  was  then 
supposed  my  death-bed,  I  turned  over  my  camp  equipment  to 
•Professor  Lester  F.  Ward  and  Mr.  T.  Wayland  Vaugban,  and 
requested  them  to  visit  the  Kansas  localities,  which  they  did- 
Mr*  Vaugban  also  thoroughly  studied  all  the  outlying  areas  to 
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the  south  thereof,  including  Professor  Mareon's  Comet  Creek 
locality,  and  his  results  have  been  fnllv  published  in  tliis  Jour- 
nal for  July,  1897.  Professor  Ward,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Tangban  to  the  Kansas  localities^  is  now  again  in  tbe  Kansas 
region,*  stDdjinii:  the  fossil  flora.  Professor  C.  8.  Frosser  has 
«lso  latelj  published  an  excellent  paper  on  the  stratigraphy  of 
the  Kansasf  localities,  which  confirms  the  conclusions  of 
Professor  Marcoii's  opponents.  The  invertebrate  paleontology 
of  the  same  region  is  in  process  of  publication  by  Professor 
•Cra^in. 

After  all  the  complaints  pervading  Professor  Marcou's  papers 
against  otiiers  who  are  working  as  hard  and  oonsistently  as 
they  can  upon  the  problems  of  the  region,  for  not  pablishing 
hastily,  and  charging  that  ^  poor  stratigraphy  and  poor  paleon- 
tology have  long  enough  prevailed/^  etc.,  etc.,  he  apparently 
•sees  no  inconsistency  in  immediately  creating  in  this  article  a 
new  s[ipeips  of  oyster  {Gryphwa  kansana)  without  one  word 
of  description  or  illustration. 

His  accusation  (page  201)  that  Dr.  Charles  A.  White  changed 

the  generic  and  specific  name  of  his  (Mareon's)  G,  pitckeri^ 
■alias  6^.  mm«rt,  etc.,  etc^  to  fkogyra  fomi&Ulata  is  nntrue. 
Marcou,  himself,  was  the  first  to  nse  the  generic  name  Exogyra 
for  tbis  species,  in  his  first  paper  in  the  original  Whipple 
report  and  elsewhere,t  and  continued  to  use  it  for  some  time, 
as  shown  in  the  extracts  from  his  writings  iriven  on  a  later 
page.  Although  T  believe  \)x.y^\\\t^'i,  ExiHiyia  foniiculata 
may  be  identical  with  Marcou's  G.  jyitcheri^  there  is  still  room 
for  much  donht  upon  this  subject. 

Inasmuch  as  this  Gryphssa  and  the  thickness  of  the  beds 
containing  it  is  made  the  basis  of  many  charges  against  others 
by  Professor  Marcou,  it  may  be  well  to  introQUce  here  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  liis  own  writings  concerning  it  which  will 
be  referred  to  later  in  this  paper. 

His  record  of  the  thickness  of  the  Comet  Creek  beds  and 
the  various  names  which  he  gave  to  the  fossil  found  there 
{^'Gryphoea piteherV*)  and  which  almost  exclusively  composes 
the  rock,  is  as  follows : 

1855.  "Tliis  lirac8tone  is  only  tivefeet  thick;  it  is  of  a  whitish 
grey  color  containing  an  immenne  quantity  of  Ostracea  which  I 
consider  (proTisionalTy)  as  the  Exogyra  ponderosa  Roemer;  hav* 
ing  the  closest  analogy  with  the  Exogyra  of  tbe  neocoraian  of  the 
environs  of  Neufchatel." — U.  Pacific  Railroad  Explorations, 
1853-64,  vol.  iv,  p.  43,  H.-  Doc  129,  Watthiugion,  1855. 

*  Prof.  Ward  has  returned  since  thw  ww  written,  bringing  with  him  over  fortf 

boxes  of  Cretaceous  fossil  plants, 
f  Report  of  Kansas  State  Geological  Survej,  pp.  96-181,  1897. 
I  Gaologj  ol  North  America,  p,  17. 
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lSt58.  "  Thit>  limestone  is  only  6ve  ieet  thick  ;  it  is  of  a  whitish- 
gray  color,  coiitainiug  an  immense  quaiiLiLy  of  fossil  Ostracea, 
which  I  consider  asideuticftl  with  the  Mxogyra  ( Gryphcea)  pitcheri 
Hort.,  having  the  closest  analogy  with  Exor/yra  couloni,  ol  the 
Neocomian  of  the  environ  of  Neufchatel  (Switzerland). — Geology 
of  North  America.  Zurich,  1858,  p.  17. 

This  pati^age  purports  (Geology  of  Norlh  America,  p.  7)  to  be 
a  veriatim^*  copy  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  is  copied 
from  the  chapter  in  the  latter  work  (p.  9)  entitled  Extract  from 
"Report  of  Explorations  for  a  Railway  Route,  near  the  Thirty-fifth 
Parallel  ol  Latitude  from  the  Missihsippi  River  to  tlie  Pacific 
Ocean,  etc.,  Washington,  1855,  II.  Doc.  129."  It  sL  iul  i  be  noted 
that  be  here,  as  iii  the  preceding  quotation,  refers  the  geuus  to 
M:offyra. 

1868.  In  the  literal  copy  and  translation  of  Profepsor  Jules 
Marcoifs  field  notes  by  W.  1*.  Blake,  p.  131,  vol.  iii  of  the  Pacific 
Hallway  Keports,  quarto  edition  of  18oG,  the  Comet  Creek  local- 
ity near  Camp  31  is  described  as  composed  of  "three  or  tour 
broken  beds  with  crinoids*  disseminated  here  and  there  as  if  the 
ruins  were  formed  oi  a  himachelle  limestone  of  Neoooroian  age. 
This  lumachelle  is  formed  by  the  fragments  of  Ostrea  aqnila  or 
couloni  or  n  variety,  for  it  is  smaller  ....  the  four  beds  oi 
Inmaehelle  are  two  feet." 

Concerning  these  notes,  however,  Mr.  Marcou  later  said:  **I 
here  declare  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  publication  of  the  edition 
in  quarto  of  these  reports,  and  that  I  decline  all  responsibility  as 
to  the  use  that  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  made  by 
others  of  ray  official  note  books,"  etc.  ((Tcology  of  North 
America,  etc.,  Zurich,  1858,  p.  1.)  Nevertheless  he  himself,  now 
(1897)  cites  them  as  authoritative  in  his  recent  article,  p.  205. 

J868,  On  page  21  of  the  Geology  of  North  America,  Mr. 
Marcou  says,  in  discussing  his  Neocomian  in  America,  of  which 
this  is  the  only  locality  recorded  as  seen  by  him,  that  **it8  thick* 
ness  varies  from  d  to  50  feet." 

JS'O^,    "  1  have  never  seen  JVlorton's  original  specimen  

I  am  led  to  believe  that  I  did  not  meet  with  the  true  G.  pitcheri  ot 
Morton  in  my  explorations  with  Captain  Whipple's  party.  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Roemer  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  late  Dr.  Morton  himself,  the  original  specimen  at  Phila- 
delphia, I  naturally  followed  his  identification  of  G.  pitcheri;  and 
if  Koemerbas  made  a  mistake  I  was  misled  by  his  description  .  .  . 
Thus  we  shall  have  three  species  of  GryphcBa :  1,  the  0»  iucum- 
carrii  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Pyi'amid  Mount  (New  Mexico) ; 
2,  the  false  G.  pitcheri  of  Roemer  and  Marcou,  or  the  false  G. 
pitcheri  var.  navi<'  of  Conrad  and  Hall  ol  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
the  false  Washita  liiver  (Texas)  which  may  be  called  G.  roetneri 
in  honor  of  its  first  discoverer,  Mr.  F.  Werner,  and,  3,  the  true 
Q,  pUchen  Morton,  which  I  have  never  seen,  and,  conseqaenlly, 

*  This  word  <]o<>s  not  oocur  in  fhe  French  version  of  the  notes,  hi  whidi  <7. 
couloni  is  also  followed  hy  a  qoeeUon  mark. 
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on  which  I  cannot  give  any  information  as  to  its  stratigrapbical 

Sosition  and  association  with  other  fossils. — Proc.  Boston  Soc. 
rat.  Hist,  vol.  viii,  p.  95»  1862." 

X8S9.  "As  to  the  Gryphata  pitcheri  vflCxcy^  Mr.  Hall  calls  var 
navia  it  is  the  true  G,  pitcherl  of  Morton  aod  Boemer  found  by 
me  at  Comet  Creek  nonv  the  false  Washita  river.— American  Geolo- 
gist, SepU'inUcr,  ISbU,  p.  Ui3." 

JSUtJ.  The  firftt  strata  of  this  Cretaceous  ByHtem  contain  at 
Oomet  Greek,  Fort  Washita,  etc,  an  immense  nomber  of  Qryplum 
rmmeri  iMarcon  (formerly  called  <?.  pUeheri  by  Roemer  and 
Marcou).  The  GrypJuia  arcuntn  are  so  numerous  as  to  recall  the 
*  Limestone  of  the  Lias  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.*  These 
first  beds,  which  may  be  called  the  '  Caprina  and  Gryphjca  Roemeri 
limestone ;  are  the  bottom  beds  of  the  American  Neocomian  or 
Lower  Cretaceous.*' — The  Jura  of  Texas  by  Jules  Marcou,  Proc 
of  the  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  157,  Boston,  October, 
1896. 

The  foregoing  extracts  sliow  that  he  has  suoceBsively  called 
this  Oomet  Creek  species   "  Eabogyra  ponderom  Roemer," 

Exogyxa  piteheri^^  with  analogy  with  Errxji/ra  conloni^^ ; 
"  Ostrea  aquila  or  conloni  f  "  *'  Gryphoia  piU  ln  ri^^  Oryph- 
4jBa  •  roemeri Gryphopa  pitch erV  and  (rrypkcBa  rmmerV 

The  paragraphs  in  Professor  Marcou's  paper  to  which  I  per- 
sonally take  exception  are  such  as  that  on  page  199,  in  which 
he  makes  direct  charges  upon  my  veraeitj  and  the  motives  and 
correctness  of  my  work,  citing  "an  example  of  carelessness, 
not  to  use  a  stronger  word,  in  quoting  a  plain  paleontological 
fact,"  which  ''shows  how  unreliable  Mr.  Hill  is  when  he 
writes  on  paleontology,"  an'1  r^v-nsing  me  of  en<]enA'oring  by 
"extraordinary  alteration"  and  niistiuotation  of  D'Orbigny  to 
make  a  certain  species  of  Aoiuionite  appear  of  Cretaceous 
instead  of  Jurassic  atiinities. 

These  accusations  on  Professor  Marcou's  part  are  absolutely 
without  foundation,  as  anyone  can  see  by  comparing  my  origi- 
nal assertion  with  his  extraordinary  misrepresentation  of  it. 
What  I  said  was  as  follows 

Careful  examination  of  the  literature  and  specimens  of  the 
Boston  and  Washington  libraries  and  museums  failed  to  reveal 
any  figured  specitis  with  which  this  one  can  be  identified.  It 
resembles  generically  the  group  Harpoceratidae  (genus  Ludwigia, 
Boyle),  which  is  peculiar  to  the  upper  iurassic  of  Europe  and 
also  Ammonites  yo^  IJ' Orb^  of  the  lower  neocomian.  The 
absence  of  this  ammonite  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Trinity 
strata,  except  in  the  place  indicated,  suggests  that  it  may  be  an 
older  fossil  reirabedded  in  the  Triniiy,  hut  its  preservation  and 
delicacy  of  structure  would  seem  to  render  this  impossible. 

*  Neoooic  Qeok>g7  of  Arkanaaa,  jk  126. 
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By  omitting  ail  tiic  wurds  of  this  paragrapli  except  those  in 
italics,  which  he  brings  together  and  by  substituting  the  word 
"Cretaceous"  for  "Neocomian,"  he  succeeds  in  estabh'shing 
his  remarkable  oonstnictioii  of  a  proposition  which  I  did  not 
utter,  upon  which  he  could  base  his  assertion  that  I  "  under- 
took to  change  the  age  of  Ammonites  yo^  which  cannot  be 
explained  otherwise  than  that  I  wanted  to  sustain  my  classi- 
fication of  the  Trinity  Division  in  the  Cretaceous,  quoting  in 
his  (my)  favor  the  great  D'Orbigny,"  These  charges  are  repu- 
diated bv  every  passage  referrinL'  to  the  species  of  Aniiiionites 
to  be  found  elsewhere  iu  tiiu  vulume  reterred  to,  in  which  I 
repeatedly  present  the  Jurassic  affinities  of  this  form ;  but  as  he- 
well  knows,  in  another  paper,  the  species  was  revised  by  me 
and  the  previous  description  in  the  work  which  he  quoted  was 
abandoned.  All  the  other  passages  referring  to  the  age  of 
Amfnonifpfi  walcoiti^  hotli  in  the  Arkansas  Report,*  and  the 
revision  thereof  are  here  reproduced  in  Fnll,  and  1  beg  the 
candid  reader  to  compare  them  with  Pruttssor  Marcou's  state- 
ment, in  order  to  see  if  there  is  ground  for  his  accusations. 

Arkansas  T?eport,  p.  125. — Reviewing  the  stratigraphic  evi- 
dence aftbided  by  Trinity  formation,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  older 
thau  any  Cretaceous  rocks  hitherto  described  in  this  couutry,  a 
fact  which  is  verified  by  the  paleontology  as  shown  in  the  next 
chapter. 

The  stratigraphic  position  beneath  the  lowest  Comanche  series, 
which  is  of  very  early  cretaceous  (neocomian),  and  the  extreme 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  sediments  and  fossils,  confirm 
the  opinion  that  the  rocks  are  either  uppermost  Jurassic,  lowest 
cretaceous  (Wealden)  or  transitional  Jura-cretaoic.  They  are  at 
least  older  than  the  oldest  American  cretaceous  rocks  hitherto- 
known,  and  mark  th(>  littoral  «taciro«  ^vhich  characterized  the 
besjinning  of  the  hi  st  grand  subsidence  of  cretaceous  times. 

Proceedings  of  ibe  Biological  Society, f  pp.  3V-38:  Only  one 
specimen  of  this  species  has  thus  far  been  discovered.  It  occurred 
in  association  with  0.  franMiniy  Vycaria  Ivjani^  Eriph^a 
arkansaoisis,  and  other  mollnsks  herein  described.  The  form 
very  much  resembles  in  outward  appearance  the  figures  of  the 
genus  Oxynoticeraa  of  Hyatt,  as  given  by  Zittel  and  Stein  man  in 
their  Manaala,  but  Professor  Hyatt  refers  it  to  I^eumayri<ij  and 
contributes  the  following  comments  upon  the  specimen  : 

"Your  Ammonites  walcotH  is  probably  a  Neumayria.  The 
aspect  is  Jurassic,  but  this  groups  Upper  Jura,  and  the  species 

*  Neozoic  Geology  of  Southwcalern  Arkausas.  By  Robert  T.  Hill,  Assistant 
Geologist. — Annual  Report  of  the  Geologioal  Survey  oi  Arkansas  for  1888,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  125-128. 

f  Paleontology  of  the  Cretaceous  Formations  of  Texas.  The  Invertebrate  Paleon- 
tology of  the  Trinity  Divieioo,  by  Robert  T.  Hill. — Proceedings  of  the  fiioktgieal 
Society  of  Washington,  vol.  viii,  pp.  37-38,  June  3,  1893. 
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nearc^st  wakotti  occurs  in  the  very  top  of  the  Jura  of  Central 
Volga  stage,  supposed  by  some  to  be  similar  to  the  Purbeck 
la  the  upturn  at  Malm.   The  obscuration  of  a  portion  of  the 

BUturcR  occurs  over  the  most  important  part  of  the  outer  side, 
and  the  structure  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  rounded  and  has  no 
keel,  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  reference  either  to  the  N^eu- 
ma^ria  of  the  Jura  or  the  so-called  Neumat/ria  of  the  Cretaceous. 
Nevertheless  it  agrees  better  with  those  of  the  Jura  than  the- 
CretaceouB  ones  referred  to  the  same  genus  by  Kikitin.'* 

Whatever  may  be  the  range  of  this  genus  in  Europe,  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  the  belief,  from  the  strati ixrapliy  and  asao- 
cialion,  that  its  occurrence  in  Arkannas  is  lowest  Cretaceous, 
and  Professor  Hyatt's  opinion  serves  to  strengtlien  the  position 
of  the  writer  in  his  reticence  in  earlier  papers  in  expressing  a 
more  definite  assignment  of  the  Trinity  beds  before  minutely 
studying  the  accomjmnying  faunas.  The  specimen  was  collected 
in  the  banks  of  Town  Creeli,  one  mile  southeast  of  Murfreesboro, 
Arkansas.    Named  in  honor  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott. 

Nowhere  in  tliese  writings  do  I  quote  or  have  I  quoted 
D'Orbigny,  and  even  niy  citation  of  a  doubtful  rcFeniblance  to 
a  species  of  hin  (whicli  citation  was  entirely  abandoned  in  the 
revision  of  the  species),  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  quotation. 
The  very  first  sentence  of  the  paragi-aph  upon  which  Troiessor 
Marcou  constmcts  this  charge  distinctlyshows  that  no  identity 
between  the  species  was  intoDded.  Whether  Mr.  Marcoa^s 
asaertion  that  D^Orbigny^fi  species  catne  from  the  Jurassic  and 
not  the  Cretaceous  is  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know  (for  no  copy 
of  D'Orbigny's  PaUoniofogie  Franqaiae  is  nceessil)le  to  nie  to 
verify  his  references),  but  even  if  it  is  true,  the  matter  is 
entirely  secondary  to  tlie  entire  tenur  of  luy  writings  and  was 
set  riglit  by  myself  through  its  omission  in  the  later  publica- 
tions. 

Professor  Marcou  states  on  the  same  page  that  '*he  has 
shown  with  accuracy  and  details  in  the  American  Geologist, 
Dec,  1889,  .  .  .  that  the  whole  fauna  without  a  single  excep- 
tion is  composed  of  Jurassic  fossils."  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  his  paper  cited,*  he  took  the  list  of  fossils 
illustrated  by  ine,  species  for  species,  and  assertedf  their  iden- 
tity or  resemblance,  according  to  his  fancy,  with  some  Jurassic  • 
species  of  Europe,  making  them  allied  to  forms  from  various 
horizons  of  Europe,  such  as  the  "  Portland  ian,"  the  "French 
Jura,"  "Argovian,"  Seqnanian,"  the  "Upper  Lias,"  and  the 
" Kimmeridian."  These  mere  assertions  are  all  the  "accuracy 
and  detail  given."  His  idcntifif*;ition.s  have  so  little  basis  of 
fact  that  1  merely  pass  them  by  unnoticed  and  do  not  yet 

*  Jura  NLoeomian  and  Chalk  of  Arkaoaaa;  by  Jules  Marooo,  Americao  G«olo- 
gisl,  December,  1889. 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  36:l-m. 
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accept  them.  This  iauiia  is  undoubtedly  oue  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Comanche  Series.  In  my  Arkansas  report  I  said  that  it 
resembled  the  Wealden  and  Pnrbeckian,  a  position  which  I 
still  maintain,  and  Professor  Marcou  has  proved  nothing 
further  concerning  it.  He  has  issued  similar  manifestoes  upon 
the  appearance  of  other  lists  of  species  from  the  Southwest, 
notably  the  one  identified  by  Stanron  nnd  publislied  by 
Dumble  from  the  Washita  Division  at  Jveiit.*  Here  lie  takes 
a  dozen  or  more  of  the  best  known  und  commonest  fossils,  not 
of  Wealden  affinities,  bat  from  the  uppermost  division  of  the 
Lower  CretaceonS;  and  refers  each  of  cnem  serially  to  Jurassic 
forms.  His  dixU  is  ai)  the  basis  there  is  for  snch  correla- 
tions. 

The  following  extracts  from  Professor  Marcou's  di^cnssions 
of  a  species  of  Atntnonites,  a  family  of  much  more  value  for 
strati <z;raphic  correlation  than  Ostreidfe,  show  that  ho.  rather 
than  others,  nsed  the  peculiar  methods  in  paleontological  dis- 
cussions which  be  has  attributed  to  them.  He  found  no 
Ammonites  in  the  ^' Jnrassic"  Tncnmcarri  region,  and  noted 
their  supposed  absence.  In  his  "  Geology  of  Korth  America" 
(p.  83,  Plate  I,  fig.  1),  lie  gave  an  excellent  figure  of  a  "6Ve- 
tacemts'*'*  species  which  lie  named  Amnion  If  shvmarflh\  after 
Dr.  George  G.  Slnitnard,  here  called  by  liini  ''the  learned 
g(M)Iogist  of  Arkansas/'  who  enlleeted  .ill  the  species  from  Fort 
Washita  and  Texas,  near  lied  lliver.  These  localities,  which 
Marcou  has  never  seen,  are  several  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Tncnmcarri,  and  judging  from  his  writings  he  is  ignorant  of 
their  stratigraphy,  although  they  have  been  visited  several 
times  by  the  writer  and  made  a  special  stndj  by  him.f 

Furtliennore,  as  I  have  seen,  this  species  of  Ammonite 
occurs  by  tin  Imndreds  in  the  Red  River  localities  from  which 
Marcou's  type  specimen  was  sent,  in  a  horizon  stratigraphically 
below  beds  containing  the  majority  of  the  species  now  known 
to  constitute  the  fauna  of  his  alleged  "Jurassic"  of  the 
Tncnmcarri  region,  and  above  the  horizon  of  his  Oomet  Creek 
"Neocomian." 

In  1888  Professor  Alpheas  Hyatt  found  this  confessedlv 

Cretaceous  species  of  Professor  Marcou's  in  the  supposen 
"Jurassic"  beds  of  the  Tncnmcarri  region  of  New  Mexico. 
Professor  Marcou,  since  the  lattrr  event,  endeavored  to  recon- 
<?ile  these  facts  in  a  most  remarkaijlc  manner.  Without  await- 
ing publication  by  Professor  Hyatt,  and  upon  what  authority 
we  do  not  know — for  Professor  Hyatt  has  never  published 
other  than  a  brief  administrative  reporti^  on  his  work  so  far  as 

*  A  mericRD  Geologist.  November,  1893. 

+  See  papcr.-=  previously  cited. 

X  Eleveolh  Aunual  Keport  U.  S.  Geological  iJurvey,  Fan  1,  pp.  97-100. 
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I  am  aware — Frofeesor  Marcoa  immediately  proceeded  to 
annoQDoe,  that*  "  Tlie  fauna  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Jurassic 
strata  of  Pyramid  Mount  at  the  Tucuracarri,  thanks  to  the  col- 
lection made  there  in  1889  by  Prof.  A.  Hyatt^  is  now  well  * 

knowTi." 

Later,  however,  when  he  ])ressed  Protc.-sor  Hyatt,  wlio  liiis, 
perhaps  wisely,  kept  out  of  the  controversy,  for  an  opinion 
concerning  the  age  of  the  Ammonite,  he  received  a  very  deci- 
sive answer  as  &llows  :f  "  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  belongs  to  tlie  Inflatns  group  of  the  ^nn&Sehbjm' 
bachia^  hitherto  found  only  in  the  Cretaceous." 

Not  daunted  hv  this  decisive  contradiction  of  the  Jurassic 
aije  of  this  sjx*eies  by  Professor  Hvatt.  Professor  Marcou  next 
proceeded  to  force  the  ppeeies  into  liis  Jurassic  system,  whether 
or  no,  by  making  a  new  paieontologic  law  to  suit  the  case  as 
follows :  When  considered  in  connection  with  the  snrroand- 
ing  fauna  of  the  Tacumcarri  area,  the  Schloenbachia  found 
there  indicates  that  in  America  the  genus  appeared  near  the 
end  of  the  Jurassic  epoch,  a  fact  constantly  indicated  for  many 
other  fossil  forms  which  appeared  sooner  in  America  than  in 
Europe.":j: 

To  demonstrate  the  last  pnjposition  he  asserts  that  he§ 
(Marcou),  received  a  very  retiiaikable contirmatiun  of  "his 
opinion  concerning  "the  appearance  of  the  Jurassic  genus 
SehlaBnbaehia  during  the  Jurassic  epocth  in  America,'"  and 
says  that  Aguilera  gives  a  description,  with  fi^nire,  of  a 
Schloenbachia  "found  among  a  whole  Jurassic  fauna"  at 
Oatorce.  By  consulting  the  work  referred  to|i  it  is  seen 
that  no  such  statement  is  made,  and  that  the  Mexican 
Schla-nhaeliia  is  not  reported  with  the  other  Jui'assie  fossils 
described  by  Aguilera,  bnt  is  the  only  fossil  found  in  the 
limestone  of  the  npper  part  of  the  upper  division  of  their 
section,  and  is  referred  by  him  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous.*^ 

The  fact  that  he,  himself,  had  originally  given  the  Ammon- 
ite a  Cretaceous  position — an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its 
allei^ed  Juiassic  oecnrrence  in  New"  Mexico — was  further 
remedied  as  fuUows:  Mr.  L)unil)le  found  a  specimen  of 
A'luutoiiitei^  h'07ien)<if(  at  Kent"*  ii)  the  same  bed  with  the  cog- 
nate of  O.  intcheri^  which  Maroon  confessesff  is  his  alleged 

*  iLmericaD  Geologist.  August,  1894,  p.  102. 

f  "The  Jura  of  Texas,"  by  Jules  Uaroon,— Proc.  Boet  Soc  Nat  Hist.Tol.zzrii, 

p.  165. 

\  Same  publication  as  above,  p.  1 55. 
\  Proc  liost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  l.')5. 

I  Boletio  do  la  Commission  de  Mexico,  Num.  1,  pp.  49  and  50  (Mexico,  1895). 
^  Ibid.,  p.  49.      **  Previously  cited,  p.  462.ff  "The  Jura  of  Texas,"  p.  153. 
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JnrasBte  Gryphwa  dUatata  of  tlie  Tucnmcarri  region.  To  off- 
set til  18  additional  evidence  of  the  Cretaceous  age  of  the  beds, 

Mr.  Mnroon,  after  showincf  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  all  the 
coinnion  s}»ecies  collected  hy  Mr.  Dninbk'  from  these  npt»er- 
uiotst  beds  of  the  Oomanche  Series  are  "  Jurajssie."  erroneously 
says  that  the  A  minanites  leonenma  Conrad  is  not  that  species 
at  all,  but  the  AmmoniUg  shummrdii  Maroon.  *'It  is  tme 
that  I  placed  this  species  in  the  Cretaceons  of  Texas,  bat  I  waa 
impressed  by  its  form.  ...  If  the  specimen  had  come  to  nofr 
with  a  Gryphma  tucumcarri,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to- 
refer  it  to  tlie  Juraenic  of  Tpxhr.  l^ut  it  came  to  my  hands 
collected  by  a  person  not  a  ideologist,  who  put  together  ail  the 
fossils  obtained  duiiug  a  military  march  through  Texas."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  two  species  of  Ammonites  cited  are 
quite  distinct.  Snch  is  an  example  of  how  he,  himself,  has  by 
misqnotation  changed  the  geologic  age  of  an  Ammonite  and 
thus  gained  support  for  his  erroneous  conclusions — an  act 
identical  with  that  which  he  has  80  skillfnlly  tried  to  iiz  on 
me  in  the  case  of  A.  Ti*ah-<itii. 

Anotlier  unfounded  accusation  is  his  assertion  that  I  have 
misquoted  him  when  T  spoke  of  the  Comet  Creek  bed  "as 
being  composed  of  a  single  bed  ot  limestone  live  feet  thick," 
whi<m  he  alleges  is  another  example  of  want  of  exactness  in 
quotation  in  Mr.  Hill "  (p.  205).  Tne  alleged  quotation  on  my 
part  is  from  the  Hrst  two  of  the  extracts  from  his  writings 
previously  given,  wherein  he  distinctly  says  "This  limestone'* 
(not  limestones)  "is  live  feet  thick."'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
only  passage  of  Marcou's  writings  seen  by  me  in  which  this 
forinntion  is  sjjoken  of  as  more  than  one  bed,  is  in  Blake's 
publiciition  of  his  (Marcou's)  notes — the  same  which  he  has 
iiitherto  repudiated  with  snch  vehemence  but  which  he  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  forty  years,  cites  as  authority  as  already 
noted.  But  in  doing  tJiis  he  even  misquotes  these  notes, 
which  distinctly  say  that  there  are  three  or  four  of  these  beds, 
not  five  as  Pi-ofessor  Marcou  now  nllecfes  they  state  (p.  204). 
It  is  likewise  a|)|)arent  that  Marcon  in  his  various  writings  has 
himself  variously  given  a  thickness  oT  "  2,  5  "  and  f rom  "  to 
50  "  feet  to  these  beds.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Vaughan  in  his  recent  paper,*  is  that  they  are  probably 
only  two  feet  thick. 

Snch  are  some  of  the  examples  of  Professor  Marcou's  per- 
verted charges  wherein  he  states  that  I,  who,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  am  the  only  man  in  American  science  who  has* 
endeavored  to  treat  him  with  courtesy  and  give  his  writings 
due  credit,  and  who  lias  tried  to  record  facts  truthfully,  have 
misquoted  and  corrupted  puleontologic  facts  with  a  motive. 

•This  Journal,  July,  1897. 
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After  perusing  the  foregoing  pages  one  cannot  but  wonder 
why  Professor  Marcon  should  wrongfully  accuse  others  of 
malieionsly  misqnoting.  Let  the  reader  put  side  by  side  the 
two  first  SDstracts  we  have  given  from  his  writings  concerning 
the  Comet  Creek  GrypJuea  on  pp.  17-18.  The  second  of 
these  wns  published  by  hitu  as  a  verbatim  copy*  of  the  first, 
yet  in  this  alleged  vcrbfitiin  copy  he  has  changed  tlje  natne  of 
every  species  mentioned  in  tlie  original  and  Tnade  other  addi- 
tions, and  this,  too,  without  one  word  of  explanation.  These 
instances  together  with  the  misquotations  elsewhere  given  of 
Aguilera  the  Mexican  Geologist,  of  himself  and  myself,  are 
bnt  a  few  of  the  many  examples  which  could  be  given  showing 
^  that  he  has  certainly  e  xceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of  toleration 
in  such  practices,  in  which  I  iiave  never,  intentionally,  indulged 
in,  as  he  charges. 

In  the  paper  in  tlie  September  nnniber  of  this  Journal, 
Professor  Marcou  also  accuses  Mpspfp.  Ilall,  lluenier,  Shuiiiard, 
Gabb,  Charles  A.  White,  Hill,  Cra^iu  and  Stanton  of  confus- 
ing species,  and  I  can  bnt  consider  it  an  honor  that  he  should 
have  selected  my  head,  above  all  these  distinguished  authori- 
ties, upon  which  to  ponr  the  last  and  most  concentrated  dregs 
of  his  wrath.  His  many  papers  are  bristling  with  similar 
assaults  devoted  to  denonnc.int^  the  scientific  value  of  the  work 
of  James  D.  Dana,  J  aims  Ilall,  J.  S.  Newberry,  F.  B.  Meek, 
TV.  P.  Blake,  T.  A.  Conrad,  J.  D.  Whitney,  C.  A.  White, 
J.  J,  Stevenson,  with  side  notes  on  nearly  every  American 
geologist  of  the  past  fifty  years,  against  whom  as  a  whole  he 
has  also  launched  certain  epithets.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that 
his  assaalts  upon  me  are  felt  less  keenly  when  one  considers 
the  di^jtinguished  company  with  which  1  have  been  placed  by 
him.  This  will  be  made  still  more  apparent  by  tlie  following 
brief  resume  of  the  controversy  which  he  has  so  long  con- 
ducted. 

The  invalidity  of  Professor  Maroon's  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  Jnrassie  age  of  the  New  Mexican  locality  was  early 

shown  in  many  papers  by  the  principal  American  ircologists, 
of  the  decade  of  1855-1805,  among  whom  were  W.  P.  Blake, 
B.  F.  Shumard,  J.  S.  Newberry,  F.  V>.  :\r.  ek,  T.  A.  Conrad, 
James  Hall.  James  D.  Dana.  Lesquereux  and  (»tliers.  The 
whole  substance  of  the  conLrover<sy  and  proof  of  the  inaccu- 
racy of  I'lofessor  Marcou's  conclusions,  have  been  ably  set 
forth  by  Professor  Dana  in  this  Journal  for  November,  1858, 
p.  823,  and  January,  1859,  pp.  137-141.  This  was  the  origi- 
nal Marcon  '  troversy,  which  died  out  in  the  year  18(»T.  The 
later  and  detailed  studies  in  the  field  by  the  present  school  of 
geologists,  have  confirmed  by  stratigraphic  research  that  these 

*See  Geologjr  of  North  Araeiica,  p.  7. ' 
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older  writers  were  correct  in  their  affirmation  of  the  Creta- 
ceous age  of  the  alleged  Jurassic  beds  of  New  Mexico. 

From  1867  to  1884  there  was  a  cessation  id  the  flow  of  pab- 
lication  from  Professor  Marcoa*s  fertile  pen,  which  did  not 
resume  until  after  the  appearance  of  the  writer^s  first  papers 
on  the  geology  of  the  Texas  region,  in  1886,  after  I  had  en- 
deavored to  jjjve  a  resume  of  Marcon's  work  in  Oklahoma  and 
New  Mexico.  '  In  attempting  to  i:;ive  him  credit,  however,  I 
apparently  started  Profej^Bor  Marcon'^  pen  again — wliicli  he 
resumed,  after  seventeen  years  of  silence  during  wliieh  liis 
history  was  a  blank  to  me. "  Since  this  time  his  contributions 
have  been  as  frequent  and  pointed  as  before.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  enumerate  or  refer  to  all  of  Professor  Marcou's 
publications.  They  are  all  marked  by  similar  statements  to 
those  sriven  in  the  article  whicli  lias  brought  forth  this  y>a]>er, 
only  (litfering  in  the  violence  of  the  personalities  indnlged  in. 

\\\^  publications  have  been  pfirticularly  severe  in  tlieir  de- 
nunciation of  all  American  geologists.  Professor  James  D. 
Dana,  who  has  always  been  considered  as  the  embodiment  of 
honor  and  integrity,  is  accused  of  "  distorting  and  misrepre- 
senting facts,"ti  falsifying  titles  of  his  (Marcou's)  papers,"§ 
of  "  persecutingll  and  waging  war  upon  him,"  of  having 
"filled  np  liis  lonrnal,  since  he  is  geological  editor,  with  papers 
of  contioversiai  nature,  without  a  single  observation  made  in 
tlie  Held  or  museums'*  and  charged  with  "  persistent  and  blind 
lesistance  a^^ainst  progress,"  "  opposition  a  out  ranee  and  his 
parti pris  to  ignore  a  system."  He  also  states  that  Dana  and  Hall 
bave  nut  excuses  of  distance  to  travel  over  or  want  of  facili- 
ties and  opportunities  to  create  their  colossal  error."  "  His 
(Dana's)  efforts  during  44  years  have  been  directed  to  keeping 
life  in  wrong  conclusions  and  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
the  truth,"  and  toirether  M'ith  James  Jlall  "has  misled 
those  who  followed  their  views  by  various  paleontological  de- 
terminations and  false  classitication."^  lie  accuses  Professor 
F.  B.  Meek — ^the  ideal  of  exactness  in  paleontologic  method — of 

mixing  strata  together  without  regard  to  stratigraphy,  lithol- 
ogy,  or  even  paleontology,"  and  states  that  Professor  J.  J. 
Stevenson  makes  use  of  language  **such  as  it  is  impossible 
even  to  quote  it."** 

IT  is  assaults  upon  A  merican  geologists  reached  their  climax, 
however,  in  his  paper  on  "  American  Geological  Classification 

»  Bull.  62,  U.  S.  GeoloRical  Survey 

f  **  A  Heply  to  the  Critioiems  of  Jaoiw  D.  Dana,"  hy  Jules  Harcou.  Ztirieb,  1869. 

ineol"f;y  of  >^orMi  Airioric;i,  Zurich,  ISSf*,  p.  7. 

4  Amorit  nu  Geological  Classificatioo,  by  Jules  Marcou,  Cambridge,  18S8,  p.  9. 
I  Ibid  ,  pp  22,  28. 

•'Ibid.,  p.  H9. 

**  American  Geologist,  Sept.,  1889,  p.  156. 
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and  Nomenclature,"  published  at  Cambridge,  1888.  This  is  a 
bitter  attack  upon  nearly  every  American  o^eolo2;ist  of  the  past 
half  cGnfnry,  all  of  whom  except  myself,  oif  wliodi  Mr.  Marcou 
was  then  fulsome  in  his  praise  (for  reasons  elsewhere  exphnned), 
are  accused  of  outrageous  personal  conduct,  such  as  *'  suppress- 
ing facts,"  "falsifying,"  "misquoting,"  " incompeteDt  obser- 
▼atioDB,"  etc*,  etc.,  ana  Bpeaks  of  the  constant  and  utmost 
opiMwition of  Messrs.  «rame8  Hall»  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  W.  £. 
Logan,  James  D.  Dana,  the  two  Professors  Rogers,  and  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Hitchcock,  and  to  this  list  he  adds  in  his  own 
handwriting  on  page  8  of  the  copy  sent  to  me,  the  name  of 
Charles  D.  Walcott.  Also,  on  page  11,  he  accuses  Professor 
Dana  "in  accordance  with  his  usjaal  practice  of  giving  credit 
to  those  to  whom  it  does  not  belong,  and  pretending  that  the 
Lower  Silurian  is  called  Cliainplain  by  Mather."  On  page  17 
be  accuses  Mr.  Walcott  of  having  been  "  misled  by  the  erron- 
eous notions  constantly  and  perversely  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Dana." 

I  could  quote  from  his  various  writings  many  other  such 
denunciations,  chiefly  directed  at  Professor  Dana  as  the  head 
and  leader  of  American  geologists,  just  as  he  now  assails  me 
because  I  bave  been  a  pioneer  in  the  late  studies  of  the  Meso* 
zoic  in  the  Texas  region.  1  conld  fill  a  volume  with  similar, 
attacks  upon  other  men  of  science,  such  as  his  accusations  of  a 
like  kind  against  Newberry,  Hall,  Stevenson  and  others.  It 
was  owing  to  the  error  of  his  deductions,  his  habit  of  al)sorb- 
ing  to  his  own  credit  every  new  discovery  in  tlie  Southwest, 
and  printing  imaginary  geological  maps  of  the  United  States, 
of  persistently  misquoting  other  writers,  of  accusing  every  one 
of  paleontologic  or  stratigraphic  incompetency,  and  of  indulg- 
ing in  personal  abuse  and  vituperation,  that  Frofessor  Dana  at 
one  time  demanded  that  the  Boston  Society  of  l^atnral  His- 
tory should  investigate  him,  and  in  later  years  ignored  him 
entirely. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  his  conclusions  on  the  subjects  discussed 
are  not  accepted  by  a  single  living  geologist  in  this  country  or 
ubr<  ad,  and  he  has  burled  criticisms,  similar  to  those  now  made 
against  me,  at  the  head  of  every  prominent  American  geologist 
who  has  lived  since  he  first  came  to  this  country.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  my  studies  I  was  inclined  to  believe  tluit  he 
might  have  been  right  in  his  conclusions  concerning  the  Juras- 
sic age  of  the  beds  of  the  Tucumcarri  region,  and  committed 
this  opinion  to  print.  So  long  as  I  leaned  to  liis  opinions  lie 
was  fulsome  in  his  praise,  bestowing  upon  me  eifusive  compli- 
ments as  to  my  ability,  etc.,  etc.,  and  even  writing  among 
others  of  a  similar  flattering  nature,  the  following  notice*  of 

*  Jura  Neocomiaii  nd  ChaXk  of  Arkaii8M.->Uareou.  Phnn  flia  Aranrican 
Qeiriogiat,  December,  1S89,  pp.  366-361. 
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the  same  Arkansas  Report  which,  in  the  September  namber  of 

this  Journal,  he  so  severely  condemns  : 

"  Oil  tlie  whole,  Volume  TT  of  the  ArknTisas  L^eoln<rical 
report  for  1888  is  a  most  creditable  work,  which  idiects  honor 
not  only  on  its  author,  Professor  Robert  T.  liill,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  by  far  the  best  practical  geologist  who  has 
ever  studied  Sonthern  Arkansas  and  Texas,  bnt  also  on  Fro* 
fessor  John  O.  Branner,  the  state  geologist.  The  State  of 
Arkansas  must  be  complimented  to  have  seeured  the  services 
of  ?nch  able  observers. 

In  the  American  Geoloi;;i?t  for  September,  1889,  p.  156,  he 
also  gives  me  credit  as  being  The  only  American  Geologist 
who  has  quoted  my  Mesozoic  fossils  of  Texas."*  Later,  how- 
ever, after  my  second  visit  to  Tucumcarri  Mesa,  where  and 
when  I  was  the  first  to  discover  and  there  to  announce  the 
well-developed  Cretaceons  fanna  identical  with  that  of  the 
uppermost  Lower  Cretaceous  heds  of  Denison,  Texas,  he 
immediately  directed  his  epithets  at  me,  in  articles  elsewhere 
cited,  in  the  American  Geobfrist.  t!ie  Proceedins^  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Science,  and  this  Journal, 
each  attack  being  proportionately  more  personal  and  bitter,  as 
increasing  research  more  and  more  conclusively  demonstrated 
the  Oretaoeons  age  of  his  New  Mexican  Jnrassic/*  and  its 
stratigraphic  position  above  the  beds  of  Comet  Creek  which  he» 
himself,  had  called  Cretaceons. 

1  will  admit  tliat  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  researches,  when 
my  papersjwere  lar<j:ely  written  in  the  field  away  from  libr  n  io-, 
I  have  made  occasional  mistakes,  (and  who  has  not  ?)  some  of 
wliich  are  typographic,  others  slips  of  the  pen,  and  others 
merely  mistakes,  but  these  papei^  have  always  been  conscien- 
tionsly  written  with  a  desire  to  state  the  trntli,  and  in  every 
instance  liave  been  of  material  advancement  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Texas  region,  and  Mr.  Mareou's 
insinuation,  "not  to  use  a  stronger  word,"  that  I  have  cndeav- 
ornr]  fn  corrupt  the  rcford  is  false.  No  amount  of  abuse,  mis- 
representation or  mifc(jtiotation  on  the  pai't  of  Pj-ote.-M'r  Marcou 
can  alter  the  essential  facts  of  research,  nor  cover  up  his  own 
misstatement  of  fact  and  imperfect  and  misleading  quotations. 
Even  though  he  should  sncceed  in  his  attempts  to  prove  me 
nntrathfol  and  a  defacer  of  the  geolo«ric  record — which  he 
cannot  do — this  would  in  no  way  excuse  him  for  distorting  and 
imperfeetly  qnotinij  every  new  scientific  discovery  in  order  to 
upliold  an  erroneous  and  untenable  deduction,  fonnded  on  self- 
conftssed  incomplete  exploration. 

*  In  a  subsequent  paper  io  the  Americaa  Geologist  for  August,  1894,  p  98, 
in  ^hich  he  makes  his  tint  chaoge  of  frtmt  towards  me,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  his  principal  uaspecifled  allegation  against  me  is  that  I  do  "not  always  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due." 
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Finally,  coDcerning  his  American  geologic  work,  it  can  be 
said  now,  as  was  trotnf ally  said  bj  Professor  Dana  many  years 

ago,  that*  "We  cannot  see,  therefore,  tliat  Mr.  Marcoirs  elaims 
as  a  fli-c(»verer  ai-n  in  any  one  case  sustained,  or  tliat  iiis  merits 
are  in  any  respect  enhanced  hy  his  American  researches,  and 
we  certainly  should  not  eo  to  him  for  an  exposition  of  Ameri- 
can geoiogy."t  .  .  .  "We  cannot  therefore  think  that  his 
former  reviewers  and  opponents  deserve,  because  they  differ 
from  him,  either  tohavetneir  names  expunged  from  American 
geological  history,  or  thrown  into  discredit;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  their  reputations  will  serion?ly  suffer  from  onr  ambitious 
Rocky  Mountain  explorer.^  •  .  .  VVlioever  may  identify  true 
Permian,  true  Triassic  or  true  Jurassic  strata  will  not  have 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Marcon  and  can  owe  him  no  credit. 

♦This  Journal,  Nov.  1858,  and  January  1859.  f  Ibid.,  January  1859,  p.  139. 
X  Ibid.,  November  1858.  p.  333.  §Ibid^  November  1858,  p.  331. 
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SCIEiiTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.   CnEmsTBY  AND  Physics. 

1.  On  Thermal  Phenomena  attending  CJiange  in  Rotatory 
Poirer. — It  is  well  known  tliat  certain  carbohydrates,  at  tlie 
moment  of  solution  in  water,  nhow  an  abnormal  circular  polari- 
zation ;  and  that  optical  stability  in  such  solutions,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  \%  attained  only  very  slowly.  This  pbenomenon, 
which  was  first  observed  in  dextrose  and  milk  sugar,  was  called 
birotation^  since  it  was  believed  that  the  circular  polarization  of 
the  freshly  prepared  solution  was  twice  that  ot  the  rotation 
finally  reached.  Subsequent  investigations,  however,  have  shown 
that  even  in  these  oases  the  ratio  of  the  rotations  is  never  exactly 
2:1,  and  further,  that  dextrose  and  milk  sugar  are  capable  of  exist- 
ing transitorily  in  solution  in  more  than  two  optical  conditions;  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  roiatory  power  of  a  freshly 
made  solution  of  maltose  is  actually  less  than  its  subsequent  value, 
bast  cau "ted  the  term  niuUi- rotation  to  be  adopted  as  preferable. 
Now  it  has  been  observed  that  when  a  sabstanoe  capable  of  show- 
ing this  property  is  originally  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
another  carbohydrate  of  greater  molecular  complexity,  the 
phenomenon  of  multi- rotation  also  appears.  And  Brown  and 
PiCKERTNrr  have  sought  to  ascertain  whether  this  change  in 
optical  properties  is  attiended  by  any  corresponding  beat  change. 
Three  optically  different  forms  of  dextrose  have  been  described 
by  Tanret.  His  a-dextrose  is  the  so-called  birotatory  substance, 
)8-dextrose  beinf;  the  ordinary  optically  stable  form.  His  -y-dex- 
trot«e,  produced  by  heating  anior])hou8  dextrose  to  1()0°-110",  has^ 
an  abnormally  low  rotation  when  freshly  dissolved.  Since  dex- 
trose is  produced  by  hydrolysis  in  the  a  form,  the  authors  deter> 
mined  the  heat  change  when  this  form  was  converted  into  ^  by 
addin<j^  0  01  per  cent  of  soda  solution,  the  operation  beinp;  eon- 
ducted  in  a  suitable  calorimeter,  and  a  check  determination 
being  made  by  using  the  dextrose  in  a  second  experiment,  already 
in  the  form.  The  corrected  mean  of  four  values  is  given  as 
0*588  calory  per  gram  of  substance.  Plotting  the  heat  changes 
thus  obtained  after  various  intervals  of  time  and  comparing  the 
curve  with  that  given  by  Parcui  and  T('llen8  for  the  late  of 
change  of  rotatory  power,  it  ajjpears  tliat,  while  tlie  lieat  curve  is 
somewhat  flatter,  the  general  character  ot  the  two  curves  is  the 
same.  Thus  making  it  probable  that  "  the  special  physical  or 
chemical  changes  whieli  determine  the  gradual  alteration  or 
specific  rotation  in  freshly  prepared  dextrose  solutions  proceed 
pari  jtassn  with  the  heat  evolution,"  and  therefore  "  that  this 
evolution  is  the  result  of  the  changes  in  question."  Similar 
experiments  were  made  with  maltose,  with  levulose  and  with 
milk  sugar.  No  change  of  temperature  was  detected  with  the 
first,  while  levulose  gave  ~4-64  calories  per  gram  and  milk  sugar 
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«4"0']9  oalories  per  gram.    As  to  the  caase  of  multi-rotation,  the 

authors  conchule  that  it  is  probably  "  an  ♦'fleet  of  chemical  change 
brought  about  by  the  interaction  of  sugar  aod  its  solvent." — J. 
Chem.  /Sac.,  Ixxi,  766-783,  July,  1897.  g.  p.  b. 

2.  On  the  Chemieal  Aeeion  of  JSUdrical  OseUiathru.— The 
chemical  action  of  an  oscillating  electric  field  upon  yariona  sub* 
stances  has  been  siudied  by  De  Hemptinne.  His  apparatus, 
which  was  a  Tno'^iHrrition  nt  that  of  Lecher,  consisted  of  a  pair 
of  })late  condt  list  IS,  uue  -idc  of  eacli  being  connected  with  a 
Winisliurbt  macLiiue,  driven  ai  a  couslant  epeed  by  a  gab  motor, 
an  adjustable  spark  gap  being  placed  between  the  two  plates. 
The  oiher  coatings  were  connected  to  two  wires  of  considerable 
lengtli,  terminating  in  two  plates  facing  each  <ilhor.  Substances 
placed  in  the  space  between  these  plates  are  sul)(ected  to  the 
influence  of  the  oscillating  discharge  of  the  condensers,  whose 
frequency  and '  pressure  may  be  varied  at  will.  If  a  wire  be 
placed  across  the  two  condaetors  at  certain  points,  an  illnminated 
Taennm  tube  between  the  plates  becomes  dark  ;  while  on  shifting 
this  wire  along,  points  are  reached  at  intervals  where  the  tube 
affiiii  glows.  The  distances  between  ilicsc  points,  as  Wiedemann 
and  Ebert  have  shown,  represent  the  wave  length  of  ihe  oscilla- 
tion. When  very  high  pressxire  was  needed  the  author  used  a 
Tesla  apparatus,  the  curreiu  of  an  alternating  machine  being 
transformed  up  one  hundred  fold.  The  secondary  of  this  trans- 
former was  connected  to  a  condenser,  and,  through  a  spark  gap, 
with  the  primary  of  an  induction  coil ;  thus  giving  in  the  secon- 
dary of  this  coil,  whose  terminals  ended  in  two  plates  opposite 
to  one  another,  an  oscillating  discharge  of  high  frequency  and 
pressure.  The  gas  to  be  examined  was  contained  in  a  glsss 
cylinder  4*="'  broad  and  12-1. M'*'"  long,  having  taps  at  its  endt>,  the 
lower  one  terminating  in  a  smaller  and  graduated  tube  dipping 
under  mercury;  so  that  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  was  less  than  • 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was  observed  that  no  action  took 
place  within  the  tube  unless  it  became  luminous^  Moreover  two 
tubes  may  screen  each  other;  and  if  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in 
the  tubes  be  slightly  different,  then  when  they  are  placed  between 
the  plates  and  the  discharge  is  so  adjusted  that  only  one  glows,  a 
slight  increase  of  pressure  in  this  tube  causes  it  to  become  dark 
while  the  other  one  glows  and  is  decomposed.  The  substances 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  discharge  were  ammonia,  carbon  disul- 
phide,  glycerin,  oxalic  acid  and  calcium  carbonate.  It 
appeared  that  the  speed  of  decomposition  increased  with  increasing 
pressure,  these  pressures  being  5,  15  and  dU""" ;  a  ma.\imuni  bein^ 
reached  soon  after  the  decomposition  began  and  then  decreased. 
Moreover  this  speed  is  decidedly  inflaenced  by  the  energy  of  the 
discharge.  The  amount  of  the  ammonia  eventually  decomposed 
varies  with  the  pressure,  being  about  50  per  cent  at  49"""* 
and  95  per  cent  at  20"""',  though  the  values  obtained  do  not  agree 
with  the  expression  JO, ;»|//^|  =  A:,  which  theory  gives  for  dissocia- 
tion by  heat.   Addition  of  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  lowers  the 
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decompoBition,  the  former  less  tban  the  latter.  Afixcd  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  when  exposed  to  electric  oscillalionB  unite  to  the 
extent  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  the  result  being  apparently  independent 
of  the  preMure.  Carbon  disulphide  guffen  deoompomtioD  in 
the  osoiflating  field,  the  speed  corresponding  closely  to  .the 
cquaUoii  dx/dt'=zk  (a~as).  Glycerin  and  oxalic  acid  show  an 
increase  of  vapor  pressure  in  the  of^cillating  field,  but  calcium 
carbonate  appears  unaffected. — Zeitschr.  phy8.  Ohem.,  xxii,  360— 
372,  April,  1897.  g,  f.  b. 

3.  On  the  JBxploHan  of  Chlorine  PercseUU  with  Cvarhon  Mon- 
<ia!id!0.~£zperimeDt8  made  a  year  or  more  ago  by  Dixon  showed 
that  when  a  mixture  of  well-dried  carbon  monoxide  with  other 
burning  gases,  such  as  cy-inoixcn  or  carbon  digulphide,  was 
exploded,  the  carbon  monoxide  was  not  completely  burned 
although  there  was  more  than  enough  oxygen  for  the  combustion 
of  both  gases  and  the  flame  traversed  the  entire  mixture.  A  sug- 
gestion of  L.  Meyer,  that  this  resolt  was  due  to  the  high  stability 
of  the  oxygen  molecule,  was  disproved  by  exploding  a  mixture  of 
well-dried  carbon  monoxide,  oxygen  and  ozone;  which  showed 
that  a  mixture  containing  36  per  cent  of  carbon  monoxide  and  8 
per  cent  of  osone  cannot  be  fired  by  a  powerful  eleotrio  spark. 
Moreover  cyanogen  J»  entirely  burned  to  carbon  dioxide  whea 
exploded  with  an  excess  of  oxygen.  And  Smilhells,  in  his  flame 
separator,  found  that  in  the  inner  cone  cyanogen  is  burned  to 
carbon  monoxide,  this  latter  being  burned  completely  in  dried 
air  when  the  outer  and  inner  cones  are  close  together,  but  being 
extinguished  when  they  are  oonsiderably  separated.  Since  it  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  carbon  monoxide  is  readily  oxidizable  when 
first  formed,  the  autlior  in  conjunction  with  Russell  has  exam- 
ined the  question  whether  oxygen  when  freshly  produced  would 
show  the  same  activity  toward  carbon  monoxide.  For  this  pur- 
•  pose  they  exploded  a  welldried  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
chlorine  peroxide.  Sluce  dry  chlorine  peroxide  yields  chlorine 
and  oxygen  when  detonated,  even  with  an  inert  gas,  it  is  evident 
when  it  is  fired  in  presence  of  carbon  monoxide,  this  latter  gas 
finds  itself  intimately  mixed  with  highly  heated  "  nascent"  oxy- 
gen. The  chlorine  peroxide  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  sul* 
phuric  acid  dilated  one*half  with  water,  upon  finely  divided 
potassium  chlorate,  on  a  water  bath ;  this  gas  as  well  as  the  car- 
bon mono\'id!'  being  allowed  to  ]iass  simulianeou'^lv  into  a  spec- 
ially constructed  eudiometer  containing  phosphoric  oxide.  The 
mixture  was  composed  of  29  per  cent  of  chlorine  peroxide,  60  per 
cent  of  carbon  monoxide  and  1 1  per  cent  of  oxygen.  After  dry- 
ing for  six  days,  a  spark  was  passed  and  a  pale  blue  flame  tra- 
versed the  tube.  Analysis  showed  that  the  residue  contained  20 
per  cent  of  carbon  monoxide,  nearly  50  per  cent  having  remained 
unburned.  After  decanting^  th(i  ijas  and  allowing  it  to  stand 
over  potash  solution,  a  spark  exploded  it  violently.  A  second 
expenment  resulted  similarly.  The  authors  therefore  do  not  find  ■ 
*^  that  oxyg^  just  liberated  from  a  compound  is  more  active  tban 
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•ordinary  oxygen  in  attracting  carbon  monoxide  at  a  faiffh  tempera* 
tore." — J.  Vhem.  Soc.^\xn.\,  605-7,  June,  1897.  g.  f.  b. 

4.  On  the  Absorption  of  Nitrogen  by  Carhon  compounds  under 
the  ififluence  qf  the  Silent  JElectric  I/ischarge. — Kxperimenl8  liave 
been  made  by  Bebthblot  in  farther  elucidation  of  the  phenom- 
•eua  which  result  when  nitrogen  is  absorbed  by  benzene  and  Bimi- 
lar  bodies  under  the  influence  of  the  silent  electric  discharge.  He 
finds  that  the  rate  of  absorption  is  more  rapid  the  more  frequent 
the  vibi  iitions  of  the  interrupter,  a  Marcel-Deprez  contact-lireaker 
giving  belter  results  than  the  Foucault  interrupter  even  with  or 
without  specially  high  frequency.  In  the  case  of  benaeue  he 
finds  the  maximum  ((uantity  of  nitrogen  absorlx  <1  is  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  mass  of  the  benxene,  the  absorption  being  complete  in 
presence  of  an  excess  of  liquid.  If  the  nitroi^en  ))e  atmospheric, 
the  absorption  is  not  complete,  though  the  residue  is  smaller  than 
the  quantity  of  aigon  present  in  the  air,  since  a  portion  of  the 
argon  is  absorbed.  When  the  absorption  is  complete  tlie  ratio 
of  benzene  to  nitrogen  is  (C.H,),  The  product  in  its  em- 
pirical composition  corresponds  with  diphenylphenylenediamine, 
and  shows  many  properties  common  to  diamines  of  this  class, 
mixed  with  condensation  products.  When  exposed  to  air  or 
oxygen  it  readily  oxidises,  though  without  setting  free  nitro* 
gen;  and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  salts  the  bases 
of  which  have  odors  recalling  those  of  quinoline  and  the  hydro- 
pyridines.  When  heated  this  hydrochloric  acid  product  yields 
ammonium  chloride.  The  original  product  when  heated  by  itself 
gives  ofi'  lar^e  quantities  of  ammonia,  together  with  benzen^ 
water  (resnltiug  from  oxidation  in  the  air),  a*ti-ace  of  aniline  and 
a  bituminous  liquid  containing  nitrogen.  Heated  in  absence  of 
air,  it  yi(!lds  ammonia  but  no  free  nitrogen.  When  carbon  disul- 
phide  is  employed,  the  absorption  is  more  raf)i(l  and  is  complete 
if  the  disnlphide  be  in  excess.  The  maximum  quantity  absorbed 
is  11*7  per  cent  of  the  mass  of  the  bisulphide,  the  ratio  being 
^OS,), :  N,  the  same  as  with  benzene.  The  product  oxidizes  in 
presence  of  oxygon,  no  nitroo^en  being  set  Iree.  When  heated 
out  of  contact  with  the  air,  some  nitrogen  is  evolved,  the  larger 
part  remaining  in  combination  with  the  products  of  condensation, 
Hence  these  products  are  more  stable  than  those  formed  by 
argon  or  helium.  Thiophene  under  similar  conditions  absorbs 
about  8*6  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  nitrogen,  the  ratio  in  this  case 
being  (O^SHJ, :  N.— 6'.  22.,  oxxiv,  528-532,  March,  1897. 

0.  F.  B. 

6.  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  By  the  late  Dr.  C.  Re- 
niGius  Fbssbnius.  Authorized  Translation  by  Hobacb  L.  Wblu, 
M.A.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  from  the  Sixteenth  Ger- 
man Edition,  8vo,  pp.  xviii,  748.  New  York,  1897  (John  Wiley  & 
Sons). — The  Manuals  of  Fresenius  have  stood  tirst  in  the  world 
among  books  treating  of  Analytical  Chemistry  lor  nearly  tifty 
years.  From  the  notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis,  given  to  the 
press  in  1841  while  he  was  yet  a  student  at  Boun,  down  to  the 
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sixteenth  edition  of  this  admirable  work  issued  as  late  as  1805, 
the  author  devoted  himself  unliringly  to  its  improveinent,  never 
admittioe  auyiliing  into  it  without  pergonal  vcriGcation.  It  is 
now  foiMe6n,7e.ra  stnee  the  Iwt  Amerioan  edition  was  ^b- 
lished ;  and  since  then  two  thoroughly  revised  Grerman  editions 
have  appeared.  By  a  piece  of  good  fortnne  Professor  Wells  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  book  for  a  new 
American  edition,  and  good  evidence  of  the  accurate  and  pains- 
taking care  with  which  he  lias  done  bis  work  is  to  be  found 
througboot  its  pages.  While  folloviog  the  original  closely  and 
therefore  retaining  the  general  form  which  lias  given  to  this 
Manual  its  wide  reputation,  the  translator  has  been  obliged  to 
rewrite  a  large  part  of  the  previous  edition  and  to  have  the 
whole  work  reset.  In  its  present  form  contiie^ucQtly  it  represents 
the  most  acouraie  methods  and  the  most  recent  results  in  qualita- 
tive analysis,  especially  in  the  diemlstry  of  the  rarer  elements 
and  the  less  commonly  occurring  compounds.  No  distinction,  we 
notice,  is  made  between  the  alkaloid  termination  and  that  of  the 

flucoiside  ;  morphin  and  salicin  terminating  alike  in  in.  The 
ook  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  xVmerican  analysts  not  only 
for  the  great  excellence  of  the  original  bat  also  for  the  faith fnU 
ness  with  which  it  has  been  put  into  its  English  form.    a.  f.  h. 

6.  The  delay  in  apark  discharges.  — WARnunn  concludes 
from  his  researches  that  in  the  ordinary  syjark  discharge  the  air 
changes  from  a  very  good  insulator  into  a  relatively  good  con- 
dnotor.  In  the  delay  period  there  is  formed,  under  the  inflnence 
of  the  electrostatic  lorce,  a  very  weak  invisible  electrical  current 
which  at  the  end  of  the  delay  period  goes  over  into  a  visible 
spark  discharge.  The  delay  period  continnes  a  lont^t-r  or  shorter 
time  according  to  tiie  conditions  of  the  electrode;  whether  they 
are  moist  or  dry,  whether  they  are  under  the  influence  of  radia- 
tions (ultra>violet  radiations— X-ray  radiations)  or  not. —  WUd* 
J.ftn.,No.  11,  1897,  pp  385-395.  j.  T. 

7.  Photoch  vtrh-  relations  of  J'litorspar  and  f]f  Stletnnm. — 
Shortly  after  Hertz  liad  discovered  thai  ultra-violet  light 
lowered  the  spark  potential,  E.  Wiedemann  and  II.  Ebert 
showed  that  this  working  of  light  was  limited  to  the 
cathode.  In  regard  to  this  phenomenon  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thomson  quotes  a  hypothesis  of  Helmhollz  that  different 
substances  may  possess  the  powf^r  of  attracting  electricity 
with  different  intensities — for  lnst:irice,  if  a  metal  draws  to  itself 
positive  electricity  stronger  ilian  ilie  surrounding  dielectric  does 
then  the  metal  strives  to  charge  itself  positively.  If  the  conduc- 
tor is  surrounded  by  air  in  its  normal  condition  then  it  cannot 
charge  itself,  since  no  electricity  can  escape.  All  of  these  condi- 
tions are  changed  when  the  conductors  are  subjected  to  ultra- 
violet rays.  Then  enter  the  following:  1,  separation  of  metallic 
particles  from  the  conductors;  2,  chemical  changes  in  the  gas  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  conductor,  which  break  up  the  gas  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  take  a  charge.   According  to  the  above 
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hypothesis  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  explains  why  metals  which 
charge  fiositivcly  the  strongest,  also  have  the  greatest  sympathy 
for  positive  electricity  and  destroy  negative  charges  to  the  greatest 
extent.  It  has  been  known  that  many  spots  on  cuhes  of  fluorspar 
become  negatively  charged  by  li«^ht.  These,  according  to  the 
above  hypothe»tSy  must  possess  a  greater  attraction  for  negative 
electricity  than  for  positive,  and  it  wonld  be  expected  that  under 
the  influcneo  of  light  a  positive  charge  on  them  would  he  dissi- 
pated, (t.  ScinfiDT  has  undertaken  a  research  to  settle  this 
point  and  he  concludes  that  fluors}»ar  always  charges  itself  posi- 
tively at  the  corners  of  the  crystal  and  especially  on  Iresh  cleavages, 
and  always  negatively  in  the  middle.  At  these  places,  which 
are  strongest  electrified  positively  in  light,  the  negative  eleetrioitv 
is  the  inost  quickly  dissipa^'ed.  The  positions  on  fluorspar  which 
are  negatively  elecnifieu  b}'  light  are  also  deprived  of  negative 
electricity.  Selenium  behaves  in  a  similar  matiuer,  and  the 
phenomena  that  bodies  charge  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
light  and  dissipate  negative  electricity  are  separate  phenomena, 
which  are  not  so  closely  related  as  has  been  supposed.  The 
theory  supported  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  on  the  working  of  light 
on  non  electritied  and  on  negativelv  charged  bodies,  is  not  con- 
firmed by  this  investigation. —  Wied,  Ann.,  No.  11,  407-414. 

J.  T. 

Qna  magnetic  method  of  ahamng  metalUe  iron, — William 
Duane  has  shown  that  the  damping  effect  of  a  steady  magnetic 

field  on  oscniatinsr  bodies  is  more  delicate  than  anv  chemical 
analysis  for  llie  detection  of  traces  of  iron.  He  has  extended  his 
investigation  to  the  eflfect  of  rotating  magnetic  fields  and  finds 
that  in  this  case  the  method  is  even  more  sensitive  that  that 
formerly  employed  with  the  steady  field. —  Wied,  ^nn.,  No.  11, 
1897,  p.  543.  J.  T. 

9.  On  the  sp^'ctra  of  certain  stars. — A  series  of  observations 
have  been  earned  on  at  Potsdam  by  Vogel  and  Wilsing  having 
as  their  object  the  classification  according  to  their  spectra  of  stars 
falling  in  the  first  spectral  class.  In  the  case  of  one  hundred 
stars  the  presence  of  cleveite  gas  in  their  atmosphere  could  he 
established  (Class  lb) ;  ihey  formed  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  stars 
of  Class  I  which  were  observed. — SiUunysberickte  JfiT.  Preuss, 
Akad,  der  Wiss.^  Berlin,  Oct.  21. 

10.  On  this  strtieture  of  the  Cathode  Xdght  and  the  nature  of  the 
Lenard  Rays — Goldstein  shows  that  the  so  called  third  layer 
of  the  cathode  light  consists  of  rays  in  straight  lines  which  have 
tboir  oviiriTi  not  on  the  surface  of  the  cathode  itself  but  from  the 
rays  ol  the  second  layer.  The  author  explains  the  Lenard  rays 
as  due  to  diffusely  reflected  cathode  rays. — ^itzberichte  d.  J£. 
Akad.  TF?M.,  Beriin,  Oct.  21. 

1 1.  A  new  Nicol  Prism. — It  is  announced  that  C.  Leiss  has  de- 
vised a  new  form  of  j)risra  ot  Iceland  spar  and  glass  which  per- 
mits of  a  paving  of  -50  per  cent  io  the  material. — Siiz,  d,  K» 
Akad,,  Berlin,  Oct.  21. 
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IL  Geology  and  Natubal  History. 

1.  Observations  on  jBaJfitihaid — Dr.  Bobbbt  Bbll,  F.RA,  of 
the  Geolotjiical  Survey  of  Canada,  has  recently  returned  from  a 
five  months  trip  into  ihe  noniicni  logions.  Having  proceeded  by 
'  the  Dominion  Government  S.  S.  Diana  to  Hudson  Strait,  he  took 
a  yaoht  and  small  boat  from  there,  and  made  a  topographical  and 
g('(i]<>L,ncal  survey  of  abont  300  miles  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Balfinland.  From  an  account  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen  "  of  Oelo^ 
ber  27lh  we  extract  the  following  : 

*^The  northern  side  of  Hudson  Strait  is  the  southern  coast  of 
Baffinland,  which  is  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world,  bein^ 
1,100  miles  in  length.  The  island  of  Greenland  and  the  island 
of  Aufitralia  alone  exceed  it  in  length.  Hudson  Strait  is  about 
500  miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  100  miles  in  width.  Big 
Island,  which  lies  near  the  north  side,  is  'SO  miles  long  and  about 
20  miles  wide.  Both  shores  of  the  strait  are  mountainous,  and 
destitute  of  trees,  being  beyond  the  limits  of  the  northern  forests. 
The  land  along  the  western  half  of  the  south  shore  is  higher  and 
bolder  than  any  other  part  of  these  roa«»ts,  and  rises  to  a  helirht 
of  between  1,000  and  2,000  feet  above  ilie  sea.  The  eastern  half 
of  the  south  coast  is  rather  low,  and  is  not  broken  by  any  moun- 
tain range.  Dr.  Bell  says  :  *  The  whole  north  shore  is  rugged, 
but  it  rises  more  gradually  as  we  go  back  from  the  sea,  and 
attains  a  general  elevation  of  1,000  to  1,500  feet  at  a  distance  of 
10  tc  20  miles  inland,  although  s<»me  parts  are  higher;  between 
Fiobislu  r  i5ay  and  the  eastern  part  of  Hudson  Strait,  Grinnell 
glacier,  an  extensive  sheet  oi  ice  covers  this  range,  and  may  be 
seen  from  a  long  distance  on  a  clear  day,  although  one  may  often 
pass  through  Hudson  Strait  without  observing  it.  In  the  spring 
a  cold,  ice-laden  current,  flowing  in  from  Davis  Strait,  passes  up 
tiM'  north  side  of  findson  Strait,  whUc  the  warmer  water  of  Hud- 
son Bay  flows  out  along  the  south  shore.  Tlie  north  side  has 
therefore  a  more  Arctic  character  than  the  south.'  '* 

<*On  the  20th  of  July,  when  Dr.  Bvll  commenced  his  ezplora* 
tion,  the  south  shore  was  comparatively  free,  while  the  north  side 
had  a  cold,  forbidding  appearance.  The  *  ice  foot,'  20  to  30  feet 
thick,  still  adltered  to  the  rocks,  all  along,  except  in  some  of  the 
inlets.  At  the  outset  of  his  journey  Dr.  Bell  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  an  Eskimo  who  knew  the  coast  and  at  the  same 
time  understood  English  pretty  well,  having  picked  it  up  at 
S]jicer's  Trading  Station,  which  bad  been  maintained  in  this 
vicinity  for  several  years. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  coast  to  be  explored  was  so  completely 
unknown  that  it  was  not  indicated  on  the  charts  even  by  a  dotted 
line.  Passing  to  the  northwest  of  Big  Island,  the  mainland  soon 
became  fringed  with  many  islands,  and  a  little  farther  on  the 
wdioh-  eoast  seemed  to  be  broken  up  into  innumerable  mountain- 
ous islands  of  all  sizes,  from  single  hills  of  rock  surrounded  by 
water,  to  ranges  several  miles  in  length.    This  border  of  islands 
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would  be  from  10  to  30  miles  in  width.  Indeed,  it  was  difficolt 
to  know  when  the  mainland  was  finally  reached.    Even  then, 

when  the  explorers  ascended  a  mountain  they  could  see  many 
channels  of  the  sea  running'  in  all  directions  among  the  high  hills. 
Besides  the  channeKs  and  those  separating  the  islands,  a  number 
of  large  fjords  running  far  inland  were  discovered  and  explored. 
These  geographical  conditions  are  due  to  the  geological  structure 
of  a  great  development  of  crystalline  rocks,  their  extensive  ero- 
sion and  partial  submergence.  Dr.  Bell  does  not  recall  such  a 
striking  example  of  this  kind  of  topography  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  northeast  coast  of  Georgian  Bay  resembles  it  in 
some  respects  on  a  small  scale,  but  here  gladation  has  reduced 
the  general  surface  to  a  low  level  and  a  comparatively  even  out- 
line." 

He  also  explored  inland  at  one  point  sufficiently  far  to  locate 
two  great  lakes  whose  southern  shores  came  within  50  or  60 
miles  of  Hudson  Strait.  The  party  returned  to  St.  John,  N.  B., 
in  the  latter  part  of  October.  u.  s.  w. 

2.  IntemationaJ  Geological  Congress. — The  International  Geo* 
logical  Congress  for  1897  took  |)laet'  at  St.  Petersburg  from  Aug. 
28lh  to  Oct.  5th  and  in  })oint  ot  view  of  attendance  was  the  most 
successful  yet  held,  several  hundred  geologists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  being  present  and  taking  part.  The  session  was 
opened  by  the  honorary  president,  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine, 
and  those  portions  of  each  day  which  were  devoted  to  delibera- 
tions were  divided  among  the  different  fields  of  geologic  activity. 
It  cannot  be  said  thnt  nny  large  result  followed  immediately  from 
these  conferences  but  great  moderali*>n  and  caution  were  shown  by 
the  delegates  and  the  exchange  of  views  will  nndoubtedly  be 
beneficial  to  geology  in  the  future.  The  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion concerning  stratigraphical  nomenclature  and  classificaLion 
resulted  in  a  general  nndersianding  that  it  was  yet  too  soon  to 
decisively  act  upon  this  subject  and  in  the  meant ime  tlie  histori- 
cal method  is  recommended  as  being  the  most  proper  ground. 
In  petrography  practically  the  same  result  was  arrived  at,  the 
petrographers  declining  to  commit  themselves  at  present  to  any 
definite  classification  but  exproKsing  the  view  that  the  science  had 
progressed  far  enough  at  present  to  warrant  the  introduction  of 
some  situpk*  group  names  to  be  used  by  the  field  geologist,  and" 
in  mapping.  The  Congress  recommended  the  establishment  of 
an  international  station  for  the  investigation  of  the  sea  bottom. 

Dr.  Hauchecorne  and  Dr.  Beyschlag  wevo  |>1aeed  in  charge  of 
the  commission  for  the  geological  map  of  Europe.  The  invita- 
tion of  the  French  geologists  was  accepted  and  Paris  named  as 
the  place  of  meetini;  in  1900.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  on  the  advisability  and  possibility  of  the  establishment  of 
an  international  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  petrography,, 
especially  for  reviews. 

A  nuujber  of  interesting  exhibits  wert'  shown,  among  them  that 
by  the  Injperial  Geological  Survey  of  Japan  being,  perhaps,  the- 
one  that  attracted  the  most  attention. 
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A  considerable  Dumber  of  AmericaD  geologists  were  present^ 
among  them  the  venerable  but  active  Prof.  James  Hall  of  Albany. 
The  Allowing  were  named  vice-presidents:  Prof  O.  (\  Marsh, 
Prof.  15.  K.  Emerson,  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons,  Dr.  Persiiui  Fraser. 

The  excursions  both  before  and  after  the  Congress  were  well 
attended  and  were  managed  with  great  ability  and  Buccees  eon- 
sidering  the  obstaoles  which  in  many  cases  had  to  be  overcome 
in  movin','  so  large  a  number  of  people  from  point  to  point.  Here 
the  intiuence  of  the  liuHBian  govern  men  t  was  clearly  perceptiblo. 
Before  the  Congress  the  excursions  were  in  Finland,  E^thouia 
and  to  the  Urals,  and  after  it  the  excursion  presented  a  choice  of 
routes  to  the  Caucasus  and  then  through  to  Asia  Minor  and  on 
the  Black  Sea,  including  the  Crimea.  It  lasted  upwards  of  a 
month.  For  these  ex<*ur8ions,  the  members  of  the  Congress  were 
indebted  to  the  KusBiaa  and  Fionish  governments  for  free  trans- 
portalion. 

It  would  be  well  if  in  the  future  some  plan  could  be  devised 
by  which  these  excursions  could  be  strictly  limited  to  those 
whom  they  are  clesij^ned  to  benefit,  and  the  alleged  sei'  ntints,  who 
join  them  tor  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  advantage  of  cheap  travel, 
could  be  cut  off.  •  l.  v.  p. 

3.  Minerai  Re90urce8  of  the  United  States,  1895,  David  T. 
Dat,  Chief  of  Division  (17th  Ann.  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Director).  Washington,  1896. — 
The  appearnnce  of  the  seventeenth  annuial  report  ot  tin'  rnited 
Slates  Geological  Survey  has  already  been  noticed  in  this  .Journal, 
but  the  two  volumes  on  Mineral  Kesources  of  the  United  States 
in  1895  call  for  an  additional  remark.  These  volumes  together 
form  Part  III  of  the  complete  report.  This  is  the  second  time 
that  the  work  on  the  mineral  resources  brought  out  by  Mr.  David 
T.  Day  has  been  published  in  this  form. 

The  first  of  the  two  volumes  is  devoted  to  the  metallic  products 
and  coal,  the  second  to  non-metal  lie  products.  They  contain 
a  valuable  series  of  papers  by  various  authors,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  among  others:  on  iron  ores  by  John 
Birkinbine;  on  copper  and  nn  lead  by  Charles  Kirchhoff;  on 
manganese,  on  <-oke  and  on  j)etroleum  by  Joseph  H.  Weeks ;  on 
coal  by  Edward  VV.  Parker;  on  stone  by  William  C.  Day.  An 
interesting  chapter  by  Qeorge  F.  Kuns  is  devoted  to  the  preci- 
ous stones  of  the  country, 

4.  A  Descriptive  Catnlofiuc  of  Useful  Fiber  Plants  of  ike 
Worldy  including  the  structural  and  economic  classifications  of 

fibers  f  by  Charles  Richards  Dodge,  Special  Agent,  U.  S. 
Department  Agriculture.  Washington,  m97. — It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  general  public  realises  the  extent  to  which  investiga- 
tions bearing  on  economic  development  have  been  carried  on,  of 
late  years,  at  the  instance  of  the  departments.  The  treatises  are 
numerous  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  exfellpnt  quality.  The  one 
before  us  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Dodge  has  brought  together  in 
this  convenient  form  a  vast  amount  of  information^  much  of 
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which  he  has  apparently  verified  with  his  specimens  in  hand. 
The  range  of  authorities  laid  under  contribution  is  wide  and  has 
been  thoroughly  traversed  by  the  author.  We  naturally  ex- 
pected to  Bee  in  his  list  Wzbbwbb's  DU  Rohi^fe  J^fiamenr 
reiehea,  aod  Baron  yon  Mubllvb*b  Meirairafneal  lYan<9^  .but 
the  other  omissions  which  have  come  to  notice  are  slight  and 
unimportant.  It  seeras  a  pity  that  this  valuable  Compendium 
oould  not  have  been  enriched  b^  plates  ol  the  fibers  themselves 
both  in  their  ooinraereial  and  uitimate  rednctiomi.  Bat,  even  at 
it  stands,  it  will  ect  many  a  cultivator  thinking  in  what  way  new 
fiber-plants  can  be  obtained  for  experiment  here.  G.  u 

IL    MiSCELLANBUUS  SCIBNTIFIC  InTELLIOEKCE. 

.  1.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. — The  autumn  meeting  ot 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was  held  at  Boston,  beginning 
November  16.   The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  aco^ted  for 

reading: 

R.  S.  Woodward  :  The  masa  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
W.  A.  Rogers:  On  a  final  determination  of  the  relative  lengths  of  thelmperia 
yard  and  of  the  meter  of  the  International  Bureau. 
C.  Barus:  The  secular  softening  of  oold  hard  steel. 
T.  C.  Mendenhall:  On  the  elastic  resistance  of  steel  knife-edges 
A.  Hyatt:  Kvolution  and  migrations  of  land  shells  on  Ebiviraiiaa  islands. 
R.  H.  CHirrR?fr>KK :  The  influence  of  borax  and  borio  acid  on  nutritioa. 
C.  S.  MiNor:  Eoibrjological  observations. 

Ira  Reksbn:  On  a  new^  method  of  obtaining  derivatives  of  guanidine;  On-tiie 
boiling  points  of  mixtures  of  benzine  and  alcohols;  On  doable  balides  containing 

organic  bases 

A.  A.  MiOEBLSOM  and  8.  W.  SnuTTON:  Reaulta  obtained  witii  a  new  har* 

monic  analyzer. 

E.  S.  MoasE;  Hu  the  uucieot  molluscau  fauna  of  Xew  England. 
C.  R.  Cross  :  Ou  a  new  application  of  the  wave  siren. 

C.  L.  Norton':  New  apparatus  for  the  compnrisonof  thermoiueters  and  fortiie 
determinaiions  of  the  heat  of  combustiou  of  fuels. 

O.  C  Marsh:  Recent  observations  on  European  DInomura;  The  Juraaric 
formation  of  ilio  Atlantic  coast— Siipplonicnt 

A.  E.  Veurill:  "Jvariun  variatioua  aod  eauuibalistic  ."ielectiou  as  factors  iu  tUo 
evolution  of  species;  Notable  instances  of  free  variation  nearly  unchecked  by 
natural  selection;  Some  of  Uie  important  factors  in  the  evolution  of  tiie  marine 
animals  of  coral-reef  sea^. 

8.  0.  Ghuidlbs:  Compariaon  of  the  theory  of  tiie  motion  ot  tiie  polftwith 
recent  observationw 

J.  W.  Powell;  An  ijvitotiiesis  to  account  lor  movtjmeuis  iu  the  crust  of  the 
earth. 

S  Weir  Mitchell  and  .\lonzo  H.  Stewart:  A  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  action  of  the  venom  of  the  CroUUus  adamanteus  upon  the  blood. 

S»  F.  Bmhons:  Report  on  the  international  geologioai  congress  at  Peters- 
burp:  iu  August.  1897. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  by  John  Thowbrjdob  at  ilie  JeffcrsoDian  Physical  Labo- 
ratory, Cambridge,  on  electrical  diaohaigea,  with  exhibition  of  appamtna  for 
obtaining  high  ToHageB. 

.  At  the  basiness  meeting  of  the  Academy  on  Nov.  17,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mi8s  Alice  Baohe  Goald,  daogbter  of  the  late  Benja- 
mio  Aptborp  Goold,  had  preiented  a  sum  of  $20,000,.  to  beknoirn 

Am.  -  Jomt.  ScL^^ouBtH  Sssns,  Tol.  IV,  ITa '  24.->^0iaf  I99T. '    '  ' 
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as  the  Benjamin  Apthorp  GouM  fnnr).  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  to 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  a  board  of  three  directors,  two  of 
whom  must  W  memben  of  the  Academy,  in  farthering  aRtronomi- 
toal  reeearoh.  This  fund  waa  later  formally  accepted  by  the  Acad- 
emy; the  followincf  directors  were  appointed  by  Miss  Gould: 
Prof.  Lewis  Boss  of  Albany,  Dr.  Seth  C.  Chandler  of  Cambridge 
and  Prof.  Asaph  Hall  of  VVashington. 

2.  Cordoba  Photographs:  Photographic  Observations  of  Star- 
OlnBterSy  from  impremionB  made  at  the  Argentine  National 
Observatory,  measured  and  computed  by  Benjahin  Apthobp 
Gould,  Lynn,  Maps.,  1^97. — The  growing  importance  of  a55tro- 
nomical  photography  is  manifested  in  this  extensive  contribution 
to  the  subject,  which  completes  the  long  array  of  results  derived 
hj  Dr.  Gould  from  his  Boathem  Bojouro.  It  contains  the  results 
of  the  measurement  of  11*!  plates,  taken  at  Cordoba  with  an 
equatorial  of  inches  aperture,  of  which  the  original  objective 
was  that  first  devised  and  used  by  Rntherfurd,  but  havings  been 
broken  on  the  journey  to  South  America  was  replaced  by  a  simi- 
lar one  b^  the  same  maker,  Mr.  Filz.  The  objects  photographed 
were  mainly  star-cluBtera  and  richer  portions  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  37  districts  being  included  in  the  present  discusBion, 
and  some  27  yet  remain  to  be  computed.  In  all,  the  positions  of 
9144  stars  are  furnished,  referred  to  78  centers  by  polar  coordi- 
nates; these  are  then  converted  into  differences  of  right  ascension 
and  declination.  For  each  plate  four  constants  are  determined 
by  reference  to  known  star-places,  these  being  mainly  derived 
from  the  Cordoba  meridian  observations.  The  four  constants 
determined  for  each  plate  are  the  corrections  to  the  rectangular 
coordinates  of  the  origin  and  to  the  adopted  scale-value  and 
position-angle  zero.  This  method  seems  amply  adequate  for  the 
degree  of  accuracy  aimed  at,  and  the  work  will  doubtless  prove  a 
most  valuable  addition  lo  our  knowledge  of  the  southern  heavens. 

The  volume  is  edited  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Chandler,  to  whom  this  duty 
was  confided  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Gould,  who  most  lamentably 
was  not  lo  see  the  finished  work,  though  the  computations  and 
diflCUBsion  had  all  but  completely  passed  through  his  handf>, 

w.  L.  B. 

3.  Noveoiber  Meteors,  1S97. — A  watch  was  kept  at  the  Yale 
Observatory  on  the  night  of  8aturday,  Nov.  13,  for  6  hours  com- 
mencing at  11  p.m.,  by  Mr.  Brown  (tor  one  half  of  the  time)  and 
Mr.  Smith,  who  expoBed  plates  in  the  photographic  apparatus. 
In  all  30  meteors  were  seen  during  these  hours,  only  5  of  which 
were  conformable  to  the  Leonid  radiant.  Only  one  of  these  fell 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  cameras  and  this  wa^  not  bright  enough 
to  impress  on  the  plates,  which  were  much  fogged  by  the  moon, 
then  only  4^  days  past  full.  The  nights  of  Nov,  14,  15  and  16 
were  completely  overcast  here  at  New  Haven.  w.  l.  s. 

4.  Sixteenth  Afinval  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Amcriean 
Ethi,"h>fjy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1804- 
96;  by  J.  VV.  Powell,  Director,  326  pp.,  with  81  plates  and  83 
figures  in  the  text.    Washington,  1897. — The  sixteenth  annual 
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report  has  been  recentljr  distribated  to  the  publio,  iind^  like  those 
which  hftve  preceded,  it  gives  evidence  of  the  activity  in  this 

department  and  of  the  excellent  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
study  of  the  many  ethnological  problems  of  this  country.  After 
the  administrative  report  of  the  director,  the  following  papers 
are  f'vven :  Primitive  Trephining  in  Pern,  by  M.  A.  MnSis  and 
W.  J.  McGee;  Cliff  Rains  of  Canyon  de  Chelly,  Arizona,  by  O. 
Mindeleff ;  Day  Symobols  of  the  Maya  Year,  by  Cyras  Thomas; 
Tusayan  Snake  Ceremonies,  l>y  J.  W.  Fewkes. 

6.  Field  Columbian  Museu/n, — Recent  publications  of  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum  at  Chicago  include  the  following : 

Poblieation  16.  Anthro|K>logioal  Series.  Vol.  i,  No.  1.  Arch* 
eologioal  Studies  among  the  Ancient  Citi*  s  of  Mexico.  Part  II, 
Monuments  of  Chiapas,  Oaxaca  and  the  Valley  of  ^texico.  By 
William  H.  Holmes.  338  pp.  This  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  a  highly  interesting  subject.  It  is  profusely  illustrated, 
containing  with  other  plates  nnmerons  panoramic  viewa  which 
the  author  has  drawn  with  his  well-known  skill. 

Publications  19  and  20.  Zoological  Series.  Vol.  i,  Nos.  6  and 
Y.  List  of  Mammals  from  Somnli  r.nnd  obtained  by  thr  MiT^cnm's 
East  African  Ex})edition,  and  lieiiiarks  upon  two  Species  ol  JJeer 
of  the  Genus  Cervus,  from  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  by  D.  G. 
Elliot,  F.RS.E,   155  pp.  (Plates.) 

PablicatioQ  21.  Anthropological  Series.  Vol.  ii,  No.  1.  Ob- 
servations on  a  Collection  of  Papuan  Crania,  by  Gf  nrge  A.  Dor- 
sey.  With  Notes  on  Preservation  and  Decorative  Features,  by 
William  H.  Holmes.    49  pp. 

6.  The  American  Journal  qf  Physiology. — Attention  is  called 
to  the  followinfi;  circalar,  which  gives  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
journal  in  a  field  not  yet  occupied  in  this  country.  It  deserves 
the  hearty  support  of  ail  interested  in  the  department. 

T\\Q  nutnhor  of  invp'-'tigationR  in  physiolo^ry  an^l  its  allic-Ll  irciences  now  niad6 
io  this  oountry  is  grown  ao  large  thai  the  present  ineao.s  of  publication  are  no 
longer  sunoient.  To  meet  the  uoeds  of  investigators  in  physiolof^y,  physiologictl 
chemiHtry.  physiological  pharmnrnlogr,  and  certain  other  brandies  of  biology, 
a  special  journal  will  be  published,  the  tirsc  number  appearing  m  January,  1898. 
The  American  Journal  oi  Pbysiologj,  as  the  new  publication  will  be  oalledi  will 
contain  in  each  volume  about  five  hundred  pacros.  divided  into  part'?  or  numbers, 
to  be  ixsued  whenever  material  is  reseived  It  is  expected  that  not  more  than 
one  volume  a  year  will  be  printed.  The  Journal  will  be  edited  for  the  American 
Physiolnf>;iral  .Society  by  II  P.  Bowditch,  M  D  .  Boston  :  R.  H.  Chittenden.  Ph.D , 
XeW  Haven;  W.  II.  Howell.  <^LD.,  Baltimore;  Frederic  S.  Lee,  Ph.D.,  New 
York;  Jacques  Loeb.  M.D.,  Chioago;  P.  Lombard,  If.D.,  Add  Arbor;  and 
W.  T.  Porter,  M.O  .  Boston. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  journal  devoted  solely  to  the  publication  of 
original  researches  io  physiology  will  ever  do  mora  tban  pay  for  its  paper  and 
printing,  and  it  is  probal)te  (hut  some  years  must  pa^3  bcfhro  (ho  ne\v  enterprise 
will  cease  to  be  a  hnanciai  burden  on  a  small  number  oC  investigators.  Yet  the 
need  of  such  a  pnblioatfoa  is  nndottbtad.  The  aid  of  all  friend  of  learning  is 
aslctjd  until  the  Journal  shall  be  esiablklied  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  The  sub- 
tfoription  price,  which  is  five  dollars  (f  1  \s. ;  marks,  21  j  francs,  26)  per  volume, 
should  be  sent  to  W.  T.  Porter,  M.]>.,  688  BoyUton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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KAKE  gUAKTZ 

Juftt  arrived  from  .Tin  ni !  30  choice  contact  twins  with 
twinninir  plane  f  (M  /ilar  to  fif^ure  11  on  imgo  184 

of  Dm  ..  bin  vviiiiout  the  rnodiflcatioiip,  und  ' 

•  rvstai    .1       .iL  (like  fig^ure  12),  cryatiilr*  ubout  U^:' 

iirters  of  an  inch  in  size.  The  excosiHive  rarity  of  con- 
uict  twins  of  quartz  will  make  tliis  little  lot  sell  very 
ripidly  ai  fiOc.  to  $2  00. 

RARE  ALEXANDER  COUNTY,  N.  C. 
aUAETZ. 

Fr^>m  our  collector,  who  has  already  upent  over  two 
months  in  North  Carolina,  visiting  nil  of  the  most  desir- 
iix.ahties  lur  u^^,  ue  ]i  •  ■     '  'iv  far  the  finest  lot  we  ever  had  of  the 

1   i  i-u:*  Alf.vander  County  •  i-^.    The  crystals  are  mostly  of  the  typo 

shown  in  tlgure  17  on  paf?e  IHf)  ol"  Dana's  System,  though  they  often  are  much 
11 1'TO  complex,  and  at  least  five  or  six  of  them  should  *oe  secured  to  s)  '  ■> 
'liikrcnt  forms  Nearly  all  of  them  are  perfectly  clear  and  fiawlcss. 
smoky  crystals,  with  verj' brilliant  fucea;  Uie^'  range  from  three-quarter  inch  to 
;}  inches  in  length  with  diameter  about  one-third  the  lengjih.  Prices  lOc.  lo,S2.ni>. 
A  suite  of  five  best  quality  cry.stfds  (avcrncrine  alx)ut  1  and  inches  in  leni/rh) 
IK)st|>aid  for  $1.30. 

WONDERFUL  FINDS  OF  AMETHYST. 

Our  X,  C.  collector  has  bfen  esi>ecially  aJert  for  line  Auiclhysts,  and  has  vi 
numerous  localities,  luis  worked  several  and  we  have  finally  purchased  out j  _.i 
the  l>est  locality  we  have  ever  heard  of,  and  have  alrejuly  taken  out  Thousands 
of  Beautiful  Specimens,  '►oth  single  crystals  and  groups.  We  Ijelieve  this  is 
the  most  iniiM>i  lani  lind  ol'  Amethyst  specimens  ever  made.  The  color  is  rich,  the 
crystals  well  formed  and  of  large  sizes,  every  element  is  present  which  contributes 
to  makes  a  specimen  desirable,  including  the  fact  that  n<mo  have  previously  iM  rii 
in  the  market  from  this  new  locality  in  Iredell  County,  N.  0.  We  also  have  ii 
large  lot  of  fine  specimens  fixmi  Macon  County,  N.  C,  and  from  Rabtui  County, 
Georgia,  10c.  to  .•5.'). 00.  Specimens  at  50c.  10  $2.&0  will  be  acceptabli;  additions  to 
t' '  • .  r'  Ki'st  wlloctions. 

OTHER  NORTH  CAROLINA  MINERALS. 

The  loose  terminated  crystals  ol  Green  Cyanite  j^c(nirc'd  l)y  our  collector  con- 
tinue to  please  scientific  collectors.  But  few  fine  crystals,  consequently,  remain; 
50c.  to  .^2.00. 

A  few  good,  large  size  Columbite  crystals  are  still  in  stock  at  50e.  to  $2.50. 
The  Iredell  County  Zircons,  f'f  which  a  new  lot  has  just  arrived,  increase 
in  jK)pul:iriiy  as  iht  ir  mentis  become  known — large  size,  rare  form,  bright  faces, 

low  prices:  ."jc.  to  TiUc. 

RARE  CONNECTICUT  MINERALS. 

An  exchange  witii  a  near-by  ITniversity  brings  us  some  gowl  and  rare  minerals; 
several  loose  cr>st<ils  of  Monazitc,    several   small   but  gooil  Uraninit© 

Crystals,  a  little  lot  of  Columbite  Crystals,  22  terminated  Beryls,  ' 

riclily  ciilorcd  lolite  spei-inicns.  etc. 

RARE  COLORADO  MINERALS. 

An  exceptionally  interesting  little  shipment  from  a  Colorado  collector  enables  us 

to  offer  good,  small  spc-cinicns  of  Crystallized  Calaverite  'H'd  Gold  Pseudo- 
morphs  after  Calaverite;  line,  large  spcLimens  't  Sylvanite,  also  a  tew 

specimens  of  Altaitc  and  the  exceedingly  rare  Melonite  ;  we  are  also  able  to 
furnisli  good  speeiuieus  of  Johannite  "nd  a  lot  of  good  and  large,  loose  crystaLs 
*>f  Selenite  from  a  new  Cohirado  lociility. 

Many  other  recent  additions  ought  to  bo  mentioned,  but  space  forbids.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  are  noted  in  our  Fall  Bulletin  recently  published,  mailed  free  on 
application. 

124  pp.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  25c.  in  paper;  50c.  In  cloth. 
44  pp.  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-LISTS,  4c. ;  Bulletins  andXirculars  free. 
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